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1.  No  eertiorari  for  diminutioD  of  the  record 
shall  be  hereafter  awarded,  in  any  cause,  unlets 
a  motion  therefor  shall  be  made  in  writing,  And 
the  facts  on  which  the  same  is  founded  shall,  if  not 
adimitted  by  the  other  party,  be  Terified  by  affidi^- 
vit.  And  all  motions  for  such  certiorari  shall  be 
made  at  the  first  term  pf  the  entry  of  the  cause; 
otherwise  Ae  same  shall  tiqt  be  grtihted,  unless 
upon  special  cauHe  shown  to  the  Court,  accounting 
satisfactorily  for  the  delay. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  equify  and  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion heard  in  this  Court,  no  objection  shall  hereaf- 
lar  be  allowed  to  be  taken  to'  the  admissibilii^of 
any  deposition,  deed,|^rant,  or  other  exhibit  found 
in  the  record,  as  evidence,  unleMW  objection  was 
taken  thereto  in  the  Court  below,  and  entered  of 
record ;  but  the  same  shall  otherwise  be  deem- 
ed to.  have  been  admitted  by  consent 

S.  Oil  Saturday  of  each  week  during. the  sit^ 
ting  of  the  Oourt,  motiotas,  in  cases  not  required 
by  die  rules  of  Court  to  be  put  upon  the  docket 
shall  be  entitled  to  prefesence,  if  soch  motions 
shall  be  made  before  the  Court  shidl  have  entered 
upon  the  hearing  of  a  cause  upon  the  dockets 
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The  case  of  Ogden  v.  8aunder$f  and  the  cayaes 
involving  the  qaeation  of  the  validity  oCthe  State 
banknipt  or  insolvent  laws,  which  were  argued 
at  the  present  term,  by  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  D.  B.  Og- 
den,  and  Mr.  Haines,  for  the  vididity,  and  by  Mr. 
Webiter  and  Mr.  Wheaton,  against  it,  were  con- 
tinued to  the  next  term,  for  advisement  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Editor  to  publish  a  separate  account 
of  these  cases,  on  the  rising  of  the  Court  at  the 
next  term,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  publi- 
cation of  the  Rieports. 

It  is  also  his  intention  to  commence  with  the 
uext  term  a  new  series  of  Uie  Reports,  and  to  re^ 
duce  the  size  of  the  type,  so  as  to  give  room  for 
the  matter  produced  by  the  increased  business  of 
the  Court,  without  swelling  the  volume  to  an  in- 
convenient bulk. 
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[CojrsTiruTfovAL  law.] 

Gibbons,  Appdlant,  v.  OoDENt  Betpondent. 

Tbe  acts  of  the  L^iUtiue  of  the  Sttte  of  New«Tork,  gnuithig  to 
Bobort  R.  LiTliigflloii  and  Robert  FahoQ  the  exdusiYe  iMTig^tioii 
of  afl  the  wmten  within  the  juiisdtctkm  of  that  State,  with  boau 
mofed  by  fire  or  steam,  for  a  term  of  year^  are  repugnant  to  that 
dame  of  the  coostitiition  of  tbe  United  StateSi  which  anthorines 
Gonyre*  to  resohrte  eommercet  so  far  as  tiie  said  aett  prohibil  fes* 
•eb  licensedt  aeoordbig  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Statai,' lor  car- 
rying on  the  coasting  trade,  from  nangating  the  said  waten  by 
means  of  fire  or  steam. 

APPEAL  from  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Im- 
peachments and  Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State 
of  New-Tork.  Aaron  Ogden  filed  his  bill  in  th6 
Court  of  Chancery^  of  that  State,  against  Thomas 
CKbbonSy  setting  forth  the  several  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature thereof,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fultmii  tbe 
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1824«  exclusive  navigation  of  all  the  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  State,  with  boatts  moved  by 
fire  or  steam,  for  a  term  of  years  which  has  not 
yet  expired;  and  authorizing  the  Chancellor  to 
award  an  injunction,  restraining  any*  person  what- 
ever from  navigating  those  waters  with  boats  of 
that  description.  The  bill  stated  an  assignment 
from  Livingston  and  Fulton  to  one  John  R.  Living- 
ston, and  from  him  to  the  complainant^  Ogden, 
of  the  right  to  navigate  theVaters  between.  Elixa- 
bethtpwn,  and  other  places,  in  New-Jersey,  and 
the  city  of  New-Tork;  and  that  Gibbons,  the  de- 
fendant below,  was  in  possession  of  two  steam 
boats,  called  the  Stoudinger.  and  the  Bellona, 
which  were  actually  employed  in  running  between 
New-York  and>  Elizabethtown,  in  violation  of  the 
exclusive  privilege  conferred  on  the  complainant, 
and  praying  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  said  Gib- 
bons from  using  the  said  boats,  or  any  other  pro- 
pelled by  fire  or  steam,  in  navigating  the  waters 
within  the  territory  of  New-Tork.  The  injunc- 
tion having  been  awarded,  the  answer  of  Gibbons 
was  filed}  in  which  he  stated,  that  ^^^  boats  em- 
{doyed  by  him  were  duly  enrolled  and  licensed,  to 
be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade, 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793,  C.8,  entitled,>^'Anact  for  enrolling 
and  licensing  ships  and  vessels  to  be  emf^yed 
in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  for  regu- 
lotiiig  the  samie.^^  And  the  defendant  insisted  on 
his  right,  in  virtue  of  such  licenses^  to  navigiitB 
Ihe  watelt  between  Elizabethtown  and  the  ci^  of 
Ntw-^Tttii,  the  seld  aeto  of  the  Iiegislature  of  the 
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State  of  New-Tork  tp  the  contrary  notwHbstaiid*' 
ing.  At  the  hearing,  the  Chancellor  perpetiuited 
the  injunction,  beiqg  of  the  opinion,  that  the  aatd 
acta  were  not  repugnant  to  the  conatitution  anc: 
lawB  of  the  United  Statea,  and  were  vali4.  Tbia 
decree  waii  affirmed  in  the  Court  for  the  Trial,  of 
Impeachmenta  and  Correction  of  Errora,  which  ia 
the  higheat  Court  of  law  and  equity  in  die  8tattt» 
before  which  the  caute  could  be  carried,  and  it 
wiaa  thereupon  brought  to  thia  Court  by  appeaL 

.Mr.  Webdeff  for  the  appellant,  addiitted,  that  Aft.  4a.  00, 
there  waa  a  very  reapectable  weight  of  authority 
in  favour  of  the  decision,  which  waa  sought  to 
be  reversed.  The  laws  in  queaticm*  be  ImeWf 
had  been  deliberately  re^^enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  New-Tork;  and  they  had  alao  received  the 
sanction,  at  different  dmes,  of  all  her  judicial  tri-^ 
bunals,  than  which  there  were  few,  if  apy,  in  the 
country,  more  jusdy  entitled  to  respect,  and  deftr- 
ence.  The  disposition  of  tho  Court-would  be, 
undoubtedly,  to  support,  if  it  6ouldf  tewa  ao 
passed  and  ao  aepctioiied..  He  admitted,  4mw* 
fore,  that  it  was  jiiatly  expected  of  him  that  b» 
should  make  out  a  clear  caae;  and  unless  he  4id 
go,  he  did  not  hope  for  a  reversal.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  whole  of  thia 
branch  of  power,  aa  ezeroiaed  by  thia  Court,  was 
a  power  of  revi«on.  The  queation  muat  be  de- 
cided by  the  State  Courts,  and  decided  in  a  parti* 
cidar  miumeri  before  )t  could  he  hfoqght  h^e  at 
all.  Such  decisions  alene  fave  the  Court  jana* 
dietioB ;  and  therefore,  while  they  are  to  be  ve* 
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1884.  speeted  as  the  judgments  of  learned  Jodgesi  they 
are  yet  in  the  condition  of  all  deciaiona  frmn 
which  the  law  allows  an  appeal. 

It  would  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to  advert  to  the 
existing  state,  of  the /ocf^  connected  with  the  sub-, 
ject  of  {his  litigation.  The  use  of  steam  boats, 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the 
country,  had  become  very  general.  The  inter- 
course of  its  different  parts  essentially  depended 
upon  this  mode  of  conveyance  and  transportation. 
Rivers  and  bays,  in  many  cases,  form  the  divi- 
sions between  States ;  and  thence  it  was  obvious, 
that  if  the  States  should  make  regulations  for  the 
navigation  of  these  waters,  and  such  regulations 
should  be  repugnant  and  hostile,  embarrassment 
would  neceoiarily  happen  to  the  general  inter- 
oourse.  of  the  community.  Such  events  had  ac^^ 
tually  occurred,  and  had  created  the  existing  state 
of  thiifgs. 

By  the  law  of  New-Tork,  no  one  can  navigate 
the  bay  of  New-Tork,  the  North  River,  the  Sound, 
the  lakes,  or  any  of  the  waters  of  that  State,  by 
steam  vessds,  without  a  liemue  from  tkegranUeB 
of  NeuhYork,  under  penal^  of  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel. 

By  the  law  of  the  neighbouring  State  of  Con-^ 
deeticut,  no  one  can  enter  her  waters  with  a 
steam  vessel  kiwing  iuch  Uceme. 

By  the  law  of  New-Jersey,  if  anf  citizen  of 
that  State  shall  be  reitrainedf  under  the  New- 
Yori[  law,  from  using  steam  boats  between  the 
ancient  diores  of  New- Jersey  and  New-Tork,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  qctioa  for  damages,  f» 
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NeuhJeneif,  with  treble  costs  against  the  party  1824. 
who  thus  restrains  or  impedes  him  vnder  the  lavi 
of  Neu>^  Yijrk !  This  act  of  New- Jersey  is  called 
an  act  of  retortion  against  the  illegal  and  oppres- 
sive legislation  of  New- York;  and  seeikis  to  be 
defended  on  those  grounds  of  public  law  which 
justify  reprisals  between  independent  States. 

It  would  hardly  be  contended,  that  all  these  acts 
were  consistent  with  the  laws  and  constitution*  of 
the  United  States.  If  there  were  no  power  in  the 
general  government,  to  control  this  extreme  bel- 
ligerent legislation  of  the  States,  the  powers  of 
the  government  were  essentially  deficient,  in  a 
most  important  and  interesting  particular.  The 
present  controversy  respected  the  earliest  of  these 
State  laws,  those  of  New^York.  On  those,  this 
Court  was  now  to  pronounce ;  and  if  they  should 
be  declared  to  be  valid  and  operative,  he  hoped 
somebody  would  point  out  where  the  State  right 
stopped,  and  on  what  grounds  the  acts  of  other 
States  were  to  be  held  in<^rative  and  void. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  advert  .more  particu- 
laHy  to  the  laws  of  New-York,  as  they  were  stated 
in  the  record.  The  first  was  passed  March  19th, 
1787.  By  this  act,  a  sole-and  exclusive  right  was 
ghinted  to  John  Fitcky  of  making  and  using  every 
kind  of  boat  or  vessel  impelled  by  steam,  in  all 
creeks,  rivers,  bajrs,  and  waters,  within  the  ter- 
ritory and  jurisdiction  of  New- York,  for  fourteen 
years. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1 798,  an  act  was  passed, 
on  the  suggestion  that  Fitch  was  dead,  or  had 
withdrawn  from  the  State,  without  having  made 
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18S4.  any  attempt  to  use  his  privileget  repealing  the 
grant  to  him,  and  conferring  similar  privileges  on 
Robert  JL  Liringstan,  for  the  teem  of  twen^ 
years,  on  a  suggestion,  made  by  him,  tkat  he  mu 
paueaar,  of  a  mode  of  applying  the  nteamtngine 
top  opel  a  boatf  on  new  and  ddrantageoui  prinr 
ctple$.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1803,  another  act 
was  passed,  by  whiith  it  was  declared,  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  granted  to  R.  R.  Livingston, 
by  the  last  act,  should  be  extended  to  him  and 
Robert  Fvlton,  for  twenty  years,  from  the  paee- 
ing  of  thiiuct  Then  there  is  the  act  of  April 
11,  1808,  purporting  tp  extend  the  mmiop<rfy,  in 
point  of  time,  five  years  for  every  additional  boat» 
the  whole  duration,  however,  not  to  exceed  thir^ 
years;  and  forbidding  any  and  all  persons  to  navi* 
gate  the  waters  of  the  State,  with  any  steam  boat  or 
vessel,  without  the  license  of  LinngUon  and  Ful^ 
ton,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  boat  of 
vessel.  And,  lasUy,  comes  the  act  of  ApriL  9^ 
181 1,  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  last  men- 
tioned act,  and '  declaring,  that  the  forfeiture,  of 
the  boat  or  vessel,  found  navigating  against  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  acts^  shall  be  deemed 
to  accrue  on  the  day  on  which  such  boat  or  vessel 
should  qavfgate  the  waters  of  the  State ;  and  that 
Livingiton  and  Fulton  might  immediately  Mve 
an  action  for  such  boat  or  vessel,  in  like  manner  as 
if  they  themselves  had  been  dispossessed  thereof 
by  force;  and  that  on  bringing  any  such  suit,  the 
defendant  therein  should  be  prohibited,  1^  injiinc- 
tidn,  from  rmnoving  the  boat  or  vessel  out  pf  the 
State,  or  using  it  within  the  State.    There  were 
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one  or  two  other  acts  meotioned  in  the  plead  age,     1834. 
which  princlpeUy  respected  the  time  allowed  for 
complying  inth  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and 
were  not  material  tb  the  diacussion  of  the  case. 

Bjtheae  mstMf  then,  an  excluaive  right  is  given 
to  lAvimgHaH  and  FuUan,  to  use  iteam  naviga- 
|£m  on  all  the  walen  of  New-York,  for  thirty 
yean  from  1808. 

It  ia  not  neeemmry  to  recite  the  aevend  cottwy- 
aneea  and  agreements,  stated  in  the  record,  hy 
which  Ogdem,  the  plaintiff  helow,  derives  tide 
mider  LivngHam  4md  FuUam,  to  the  eicdiMfe 
use  of  part  of  these  waters* 

The  appellant  being  owner  of  a  Meam4iQat, 
and  being  found  navigating  the  waters  between 
New- Jersey  and  the  ciQr  of  New- York,  over  which 
waters  Ogd^n, .  the  plaintiff  below;  claimed  an 
exclusive  right,  under.  LMnggtan  and  Fuliam^ 
this  bill  vras  filed  against  him  by  Ogden^  in  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  and  an  injunction  granted,  restraining 
him  from  such  use  of  his  boat  This  injunction 
was  made  perpetual,  on  the  final  hearing  of  the 
cause,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  the  decree 
of  the  Chancellor  has  been  duly  affirmed  in  the 
Court  of  Errors.  The  right,  therefore,  which 
the  plaintiff  below  asserts  to  have  and  maintain 
his  injunction,  .depends  dbviously  on  the  general 
validity  of  the  New- York  laws,  and,  especially, 
on  their  force,  and  operation  as  against  the  right 
set  up  by  the  defendant  This  right  he  states,  in 
his  answer,  to  be,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  owner  of  the  steam-rboat  in  question ; 
that  the  beat  was  a  vmd  of  more  than  twenty 
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1824.  tons  burden,  duly  enrolled  and  licensed  far  car^ 
rtfing  on  the  coagting  trade^  and  intended  to  be 
employed  by  him,  in  that  trade,  between  Eliza- 
beditown,  in  New-Jersey,  and  the  city  of  New- 
York;  and  was  actually  employed  in  navigating 
between  those  places,  at  the  time  of,  and  until 
notice  of  the  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  served  on  him. 

On  these  pleadings  the  substantial  question  is 
raised :  Are  these  laws  such  as  the  Legislature  of 
New- York  had  a  right  to  pass  ?  If  so,  do  they, 
secondly,  in  their  operation,  interfere  with  any 
right  enjoyed  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
thelJnited  States,  and  are  they,  therefore,  voidf 
as  far  as  such  interference  extends  ?• 

It  may  be  well  to  state  again  their  general  pur- 
port and  effect,  and  the  purport  and  effect  of  the 
other  State  laws,  which  have  been  enacted  byway 
of  retaliation. 

A  steam  vessel,  of  any  description,  going  to 
New- York,  is  forfeited  to  the  representatives  of 
Limngiton  and  FuUony  unless  M^  have  their  li- 
cense. 

Going  from  New-York,  or  elsewhere,  to  Con- 
necticut, she  is  prohibited  from  entering  the  wa- 
ters of  that  State,  if  she  have  such  license. 

If  the  representatives  of  Livingston  and  Ful^ 
ton,  in  Neuh  York,  carry  into  effect,  by  judicial 
process,  the  provision  of  the  New- York  laws, 
against  any  citizen  of  New-Jersey,  they  expose 
themselves  to  a  statute  action,  tfi  NeuhJersey,  for 
all  damages,  and  treble  costs. 

The  New-Yoft  laws  extend  to  all  steam  vesseb; 
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to  Steam  fiigates,  irteam  feny-boatSi  and  all  ia-    189S4. 
termediate  claaaes. 

Tlief  extend  to  public  aa  well  aa  private  ahipa ; 
and  to  veaaela  employed  in  foreign  oommeree,  as 
wril  aa  to  thoae  employed  in  the  coaating  trade. 

The  remedy  ia  aa  aumma^  aa  the  grant  haelf 
la  ample ;  for  immediate  confiacaiioiiy  without 
aeiziire»  trial,  or  judgment,  ia  the  penal^  of  in- 
fiingement* 

In  regard  to  these  aeta^  he  ahoitld  eontend,  in 
the  firat  placoi  that  they  exceeded  the  power  of 
the  Legialature ;  and,  8econdly,*that  if  they  could 
be  ccmaidered  valid,  for  any  purpoae,  .they  were 
void,  atill,  aa  againat  any  right  enjoyed  mider  die 
kwa  of  the  United  Statea,  with  which  they  canpe 
in  cdliaion;  and  that,  in  thia  case,  they  wen 
found  interfering  with  aueh  righti. 

He  should  contend,  that  the  power  of  Congreas 
to  regulate  commerce,  waa  complete  and  entire, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  neceaaarify  excluaive; 
that  the  acta  in  queation  were  regulations  of  com« 
merce,  in  a  moat  important  particular;  and  af- 
Aetbg  it  in  those  reqiecta,  in  which  it  was  under 
the  exclusive  authority  of  Congreaa;  Be  aiated 
thia  fiiut  proposition  guardedly*  He  did  not  mean 
to  aay  that  all  regulationa  which  might,  in  their 
operation,  affect  commerce,  were  excluaively  in 
the  power  of  Congreaa;  but  that  McAf  jpomn-  as 
had  been  exeroised  in  this  Mse,  did  not  rSmain 
with  the  Statea.  Nothing  waa  more  comfrfextiiSn 
conmsne;  and  in  such  an  age  aa  thia,  no  wwds 
easbraeed  a  wider  field  than  mmmtnimi  rqimkh 
Urn.    Afanost  aU  the  buaiasBS  and  iiiiereourse  of 
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18S4.     life  may  be  connected,  incidentally^  more  or  leas, 

^■^^[^  with  commercial  regulaUons.    But  it  waa  only 

▼.        neeeaaary  to  apply  to  thia  part  of  the  conatitution 

^  ^^  the  well  settled  rules  of  construction.  Some 
powers  are  holden  to  be  exclusive  in  Congress, 
from  the  use  of  exclusive  words  in  the  grant; 
others,  from  the  prohibitions  on  the  States  to 
exercise  similar  powers ;  and  others,  again,  from 
the  nature  of  the  powers  themselves.  It  haa  been 
by  thia  mode  of  reasoning  that  the  Court  haa  ad- 
judicated on  mAny  important  cjuestions^-and  the' 
same  mode  is  proper  here.  And,  as  some  pow- 
era  have  been  holden  exclusive,  and  otbera  not  ao, 
uikder  the  same  form  of  expreasion,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  different  powers  respectively;  ao,  where 
the  pofver,  on  any  one  subject,  is  given  in  general 
worda,  like  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the 
true  method  of  construction  would  be,  to  consider 
of  what  parts  the  grant  ia  composed,  and  which 
of  thdse,  froin  the  nature  of  the  thing,,  ought  to 
be  considered  exclusive.  The  right  set  up  in  tins 
case,  under  the  lawa  of  New- York,  ia  a  ntono- 
pdly.  Now,  Jie  thought  it  very  reasonable  to  aay; 
that  the  constitution  never  intended  to  leave  with 
the  Stated  the  power  of  granting  monopolies, 
either  of  trade  of  of  navigation ;  and,  therefore, 
that  as  to  this,  the  commercial  power  waa  exclu* 
oive  m  Congress. 

h  was  in  vain  to  look  for  a  precise  and  exact 
i^fimHiiim  of  the  powera  of  Congreaa,  on  several 
MAjeeta.  The  conatitution  did  not  undertake  the 
task  of  making  such  exact  definitions.  In  confer- 
ng  poweiti^  it  proceed^  in  the  vvay  oC 
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tioHy  stating  the  powers  conferred,  one  after  ano-*     1S34, 
Iter;  in  few  words ;  and,  where  the  power  was  ^^TiJ^?^ 
general,  or  complex  in  its  nature,  the  extent  of        t: 
the  grant  must  necessarily  be  judged  of,  and.  limi*     ^H^cn- 
ted,  by  its  object,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  power. 

Few  things  were  better  known,  than  the  ttbne- 
diate  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  pre* 
sent  constitution ;  and  hediought  nothing  clearer, 
than  that  the  prevailing  motive  was  to  regulate 
commerce ;  to  rMCue  it  from  the  embarrassing  and 
destructive  consequences,  resulting  from  the  le<* 
gfslatton  of  so  many  different  States,  and  to  place 
it  under  the  protection  of  %  uniform  law.  The* 
great  objects  were  commerce  and  revenuo;  and 
they  were  objects  indissolvbly  connected.  JBy 
the  confederation,  divers  restrictions  had  been 
imposed  on  the  States;  but  these  had  not  been 
finind  sufficient.  No  State,  it  was  true,  could 
send  or  receive  an  embassy;  nor  make  any  treaty; 
nor  enter  into  any  compact  with  another  e-^tate^  or 
with  a  foreign  power;  nor  lay  duties,  interfering 
with  treaties  whiieh  had  been  entered  into  by  Oon- 
gross.  But  allthese were  found  to  beftrshortof 
what  the  actud  condition  of  the  country  jraquired. 
The  States  could  still,  each  for  itself,  regdate 
commetoe,  and  the  consequence  was,  aperpebial 
jarring  and  hostility  of  commercial  regulation. 

In  the  history  of  the  times,  it  was  accordingly 
fimnd,  that  the  great  topic,  urged  on  all  ocearioos, 
as  showing  the  necessity  of  a  new  and  diflforent 
government,  was  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce. 
To.  benefit  and  ilkiprove  these,  was  a  great  objMt 
in  itself:  and  it  became  greater  when  it  was  re- 
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1824.  garded  as  the  only  means  of  enabling  tbe  country 
to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  to  do  juMice  to  thoee 
who  had  moat  effectually  laboured  for  its  indepen- 
dence* The  leading  state  papers  of  the  time  are 
full  of  this  topic.  The  New-Jersey  resolutions* 
complain,  that  the  regulation  of  trade  was.  in  the 
power  of  the  several  States,  within  their  separate 
jurisdiction,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  involve  many 
difficulties  and  embarrassments;  and  they  express 
an  earnest  opinion,  that  the  sole  and  exelurive 
power  of  regulating  trade  with  foreign  States^ 
ought  to  be  in  Congress.  Mr.  Witherspoon*s 
motion  in  Congress,  in  1781,  is  of  the  same  gene- 
ral character ;  and  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
that  body,  in  1785,  is  scill  more  emphatic.  It  de- 
clares that  Congress  ought  to  possess  the  eoU  and 
exduiive  power  of  regulating  trade,  as  well  witli 
foreign  nations,  as  between  the  States.^  The  re- 
solutions of  Virginia,  in  January,  1786,  which 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  convention,  put 
forth  this  same  great  object.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
only  object  stated  in  those  resolutions.  There  is 
not  another  idea  in  the  whole  document.  The^ 
entire  purpose  for  which  the  delegates  assembled 
at  Annapolis,  was  to  devise  means  for  the  uniform 
regulation  of  trade.  They  found  no  means,  but 
in  a  general  government;  and  they  recommended 
a  convention  to  accomplish  that  purpos6.  Over 
whatever  other  interests  of  the  country  this  govern^ 
ment  may  diffiise  its  benefits,  and  its  blessings,  it 
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will  always  bo  true,  as  matter,  of  historical  faeti  1824. , 
that  it  had  its  immediate  origin  ia  the  necessities 
of  commerce  ;  and,  for  its  immediate  object,  the 
relief  of  those  necessities,  hy  removing  their 
causes,  and  hj  establishing  a  uniform  and  steady 
system.  It  would  be  euey  to  show,  by  reference 
to  the  discussions  in  the  several  State  conventions, 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  general  topics;  and  if 
any  one  would  look  to  the  proceedings  of  several 
of  the  States,  especially  to  tliose  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New^  York,  he  would  see,  very  plainly, 
by  the  recorded  lists  of  votes,  that  wherever  this 
commercial  necessity  was  most  strongly  felt,  there 
the  proposed  new  constitution  had  most  friends. 
In  the  New- York  convention,  the  argument  arising 
from  this  consideration  was  strongly  pressed,  by 
the  distinguished  person  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  present  question. 

We  do  not  find,  in  the  history  of  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  that  any  man 
speaks  of  a  general  concurrent  power,  in  the  re- 
gulation of  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  as  still 
residing  in  the  States.  The  very  object  intended^ 
more  than  any  other,  was  to  take  away  such 
power.  If  it  had  not  so  provided,  the  coostitu* 
tion  would  not  have  been  worth  accepting. 

He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  people  in- 
tended, in  establishing  the  constitution,  to  trans- 
fer, from  the  several  States  to  a  general  govern- 
ment,* those  high  and  important  powers  over  com- 
merce, which,  in  their  exercise,  were  to  maintain 
an  uniform  and  general  system.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  these  powers  must  be  exclu- 
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18S4.  $me;  that  i$,  Ibe  higlMr  branches  of  commeraal 
regulation  most  be  excluaively  eonunitted  to  a 
Mngle  hand.  What  is  it  that  is  te  be  regulated  ? 
Not  the  commerce  oif  the  several  States,  respec- 
tivelj,  but  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates. 
Henceforth,  the  commerce  of  the  States  was  to  be 
an  Hfiit ;  and  the  system  by  which  it  was  to  exist 
anr]  be  governed,  most  necessarily  be  comfdete, 
entire,  and  uniform.  Its  character  was  to  be 
described  in  the  flag  which  waved  over  it,  £  ri^y* 
MBDS  DNuif.  Now,  how  could  individual  States 
assert  a  right  of  concurrent  legislation,  in  a  case 
of  this  sort,  without  manifest  encroachment  and 
confusion  ?  It  should  be  repeated,  that  the  words 
used  in  the  ccmstitution,  ^^to  regulate  commeiee,'* 
are  so  very  general  and  extensivci  that  they  might 
be  aonslDied  to  cover  a  vast  field  of  legislation, 
part  of  which  has  always  been  occupied  byState 
laws;  and,  therefore,  the  words  must  have  a  rea- 
sonable construction,  and  the  power  should  be 
considered  as  exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  so 
fat,  and  so  far  ooljr,  as  the  nature  of  th^  power 
requires.  And  he  insiattod,  that  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  and  of  the  power,  did  imperiously  requital 
that  such  important  authority  as  that  of  granting 
monopolies  of  trade  and  navigaticuk  should  not  be 
considered  as  still  retained  by  the  Slates. 

It  is  apparent,  firom  the  prohibit  ns  on  the 
power  of  the  States,  that  the  get^eral  ^encurrent 
power  was  not  supposed  to  be  left  with  them. 
And  the  exception,  out  of  these  prohibitioni^  of 
thetMpseCimi^ 
Which  most  concerns  th^e  commerce  of  this  coun- 
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Ufp  thai  Nevr-Tork  and  Virguw  should  have  ma  1824. 
imeiMMroUed  power  to  eatablk^  dieir  inspection 
fyt  floor  and  tobacco,  or  that  tbejrriiodld  have  an 
UBOontroBed  power  of  granting  either  a  monopoly 
of  tnde  in  their  own  ports,  or  a  monopoly  of  na« 
ngatioB  over  all  the  wiatem  leading  to  those  ports? 
Yet»  the  lUrgouent  on  the  other  side  must  be, 
that,  although  the  coastitutioB.  has  seduloosfy 
guarded  and  limited  the  first  of  these  powers,  it 
has  left  the  last  wholly  unlimited  and  uncontnrfled* 
But,  althou|^  much  had  been  said,  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  former  occasions,  about  this  supposed 
eamamrreiU  power  in  the  States,  he  found  great  dif- 
fiddly  in  understanding,  what  was  meant  by  it. 
It  was  generally  qualified,  by  sajring,  that  it  was 
a  power,  by  which  the  States  could  pass  laws  on 
the  subjects-  of  conunercial  regulation,  whidi 
would  be  valid,  until  Congress  should  pass  other 
laws  controllmg  them,  or  inconsistent  with  them, 
and  that  them  the  State  laws  must  yield.  What 
sort  of  concurrent  powers  were  these,  which  could 
not  exist  together?  Indeed,  the  wetj  reading  of 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  must  put  to  flight 
this  notion  of  a  general  concurrent  power.  The 
constitution  was  formed  for  all  the  States;  and 
Congress  was  to  have  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Now,  what  is  the  import  of  this,  but  that  Congress 
is  to  giveithe  rule — ^to  establish  the  system — to 
exercise  the  control  over  the  subject?  And,  can 
nunre  than  one  pdwer,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  give 
the  rule,  establish  the  system,  or  exercise  the 
control?  As  it  is  not  contended  tliat  the  power 
of  Congress  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  mpervmon 
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3  824.  of  State  leginlation ;  and,  as  it  ii.  dear,  that  Con- 
gresB  is  to  give  the  geiperal  rule,  he  ccmlended, 
y^Z  that  this  power  of  giving  the  general  rule  was 
transferred,  by  the  coi^stitutiQn,  from  the  States 
to  Congress,  to  be  exercised  as  that  body  mi^t 
see  fit.  And,  consequently,  that  all  those  high 
dzercises  of  power,  which  might  be  considered  as 
giving  the  rule,  or  establishing  the  system,  in  re- 
gard to  great  commercial  interests,  wer^  necessa- 
rily left  with  Congress  alone.  Of  this  character 
he  considered  monopolies  of  trade  or  navigation; 
embargoes ;  the  system  of  navigation  laws ;  the 
countervailing  laws,  as  against  foreign  states; 
and  other  important  enactments  respecting  our 
connexion  with  such  states.  It  appeared  to  him 
a  most  reasonable  construction,  to  say,  that  in 
these  respects,  the  power  of  Congress  Lb  exclu^ 
sive,  from  the  nature  of  the  power.  If  it  be  not 
so,  where  is  the  limit,  or-who  shall'tix  a  boundary 
for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  States  ?  Can 
a  State  grant  a  monopoly  of  trade  ?  Can  New- 
York  shut  her  ports  to  all  but  her  own  citizens? 
Can  she  refuse  admission  to  ships  of  particular 
nations?  The  argument  on  the  other  side  is, 
and  must  be,  that  she  might  do  all  these  things, 
until  Congress  should  revoke  her  enactments. 
And  this  is  called  concurrent  legislation.  Wha( 
confusion  such  notions  lead  to,  is  obvious  enough. 
A  power  in  the  States  to  do  any  thing,  and  every 
thing,  in  regard  to  commerce,  till  Congress  shall 
undo  it,  would  suppose  a  state  of  tilings,  at  least 
as  bad  as  tliat  which  existed  before  the  •present 
constitution.    It  18  the  true  wisdom  of  these  go- 
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.  venunents  to  keep  their  action  as  distinct  as  possi-  1 824. 
ble.  The  general  government  should  not  seek 
to  operate  where  the  States  can  operate  with 
more  advantage  tp  the  community;  nor  should 
the  States  encroach  on  ground,  which  the  public 
good,  as  well  as  the  constitution^  refera  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  Congress. 

If  the  present  state  of  things — ^these  laws  of 
New-Tork,  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  the  laws 
of  NewrJereey,  had  been  all  presented,  in  the 
convention  of  New- York,  to  the  eminent  person 
whose  name  is  on  this  record,  and  who  actbd,  on 
that  occasion,  so  impprtant  ^  part;  if  he  had  been 
told,  that,  after  all  he  had  said  in  favour  of  the 
new  government,  anil  of  its  salutary  effects  on 
commercial  regulations,  the  time  should  yet  come, 
when  the  North  River  would  be  shut  up  by  a 
monopoly  from  New  York;  the  9ound  interdicted 
by  a  penal  law  of  CcMOtnecticut ;  repri$al$  au- 
thorized by  New«-Jersey,  agaidst  citizens  of  New- 
York  ;  and  when  one  could  not  cross  a  ferry, 
without  transhipn^nt;  does  any  one  suppose  he 
would  have  admitted  all  this,  as  compatible  with 
the  government  which  he  was  recommending  ? 

This  doctrine  of  a.  general  concurrent  power  in 
the  States,  is  insidious  and  dangerous.  If  it  be 
admitted,  no  one  can  say  where  it  will  stop.  The 
States  may  legislate,  it  is  said,  wherever  Congreii 
has  not  made  a  pl&fMty  exercise^  of  its  power. 
But  who  is  to  judge  whether  Congress  has  mside 
Hm  plenarfr  exercise  of  po^ver?  Congress  has 
acted  on  this  power;  it  has  done  all  that  it  deemed 
vrimy  and  arc  the  States  n6w  to  do  whatever 
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1824.    Congress  bat  left  undone?  Congress  makes  such 

^""g^l^^^  rales  as,  in  its  judgment,  the  case  reqmres;  and 

¥.        thoae  rules,  whatever  they  arb,  constitute  the 

^^***^    iyHem. 

All  useful  regulation  does  not  consist  tn  re- 
straint; and  that  which  Congress  sees  fit  to  leave 
free,  is  a  part  of  its  regulation,  as  much  as  the 
rest. 

He  thought  the  practice  under  the  constitution 
suflteiently  evinced,  that  this  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial power  was  exclusive  in  Congress.  When, 
before  this  instance,  have  the  States  granted  nio- 
nopolies?  When,  until  now,  have  they  interfered 
with  the  navigation  of  the  countiy?  The  pilot 
laws,  the  health  laws,  or  quarantine  laws;  and 
various  regulations  of  that  class,  which  have  been 
recognised  by  Congress,  are  no  arguments  to 
prove,  even  if  tliey  are  to  be  called  commerdal 
regulations,  (which  they  are  hot,)  that  other  re- 
gulations, more  directly  and  strictly  commercial, 
are  not  solely  within  the  power  of  Congress. 
Thiere  was  a  singular  fallacy,  as  he  humbly  ven- 
tured to  think,  in  the  argument  of  very  learned 
and  most  respectable  persons,  on  this  subject. 
That  argument  alleges,  that  the  States  have  ta 
concurrent  power  with  Congress,  of  regulating 
commerbe;  and  its  proof  of  this  podtion  is,  that 
the  States  have,  without  any  question  of  their 
right,  passed  acts  respecting  turii|nke  roads,  toll 
Mdges,  and  ferries.  These  are  dedared  to  be 
acts  of  u>mmercial  regulation,  aflbcting  not  only 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  Strte  itself,  but  also 
commerce  between  different  States.    Therefore, 
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w  aH  these  are  commercial  regulaHamf  and  are     18S4. 
jTBt  ackno^edged  to  be  rightfully  eatabliehed  by  "^qJ^J^ 
the  Statea,  it  followa,  as  is  supposed,  thftt  the     ^r. 
States  must  have  a  concurrent  power  to  regulate     ^■** 
ccwnnieroe*  - 

Now,  idiatwas  the  inevitable  consequenceof  this 
mode  of  reasoning?  Does  it  not  admit  the  power 
of  Congress,  at  once,  upon  all  these  minor  eb* 
jeets  of  legislation?  If  all  these  be  regulations 
of  commeroe,.  within  the  meaning  of  the  const!- 
fttticm,  theii,  certainly,  CongreiMi  having  a  con- 
current power  to  regulate  commerce,  may  esta- 
blish ferries^  turnpikes,  bridges.  Sic.  and  provide 
for  all  Uiis  detail  t>f  interior  legislation;  To  sqs- 
tain  the  interference  of  the  State,  in  a'high  con- 
cern of  maritime  commerce,  the  argument  adopts 
a  princifde  which  acknowledges  the  right  of  CJon- 
gress,  over  a  vast  scope  of  internal  legislatioii, 
which  no  one  has  heretofore  siqpposed  to  be  within 
itspovranu  But  this  is  not  all;  for  it  is  admitted, 
that  when  Congress  and  the  States  have  power 
tolegislate  over  the  same  subject^  the  power  of 
jCbngress^  when  exercised,  controb  or  eztin- 
gaishes  the  State  power;  and,  tlM^u^  the  con** 
seqpienoe  would  seem  to  follciw,  fiom  the  arga- 
mentr  thai  all  State  legidationrover  such  subjects 
ashavebeenmentioned,  m,  acdl  times,  liaUeto 
tbejuperfor  p9wer  of  CoDgiess;  a  conseqnenee, 
whmh  no  one-would  admit  lor  a  nmneat  The 
tn«bwa^  lie  thought^  diat  aB  these  thinga  wen, 
in^tlieir  genenl  ehanelarr  mdMr  r^gnlatiQM  of 
poliee  than  <d  convnetoe,  in  the  iwmeiillhMiai 
mdBMnidmg  of  that  term.    A  roed,  indeed. 
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1824.  might  be  a  matter  of  great  commereial  Cjoncem* 
In  many  cases  it  is  8o;  and  when  it  is  so,  be 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Con* 
gross  to  make  it.  But,  generally  speaking,  roads, 
and  bridges,  and  ff.rries,  thoughi  of  course,  they 
affect  commerce  and  intercourse,  do.  not  obtain 
that  importance  and  elevation,  as  to  be  deemed 
commercial  regtUatiims.  A  reasonable  construc- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  constitution;  and  such 
construction  \»  as  necessary  to  the  just  power  of 
the  States,  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress.  Qua- 
rantine laws,  for  example,  may  be  considered  as 
affidcting  commerce ;  yet  tliey  are,  in  their  nature, 
k$dUh  laws.  In  England,  we  speak  of  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce,  as  in  Parliament,  or  the 
King,  as  arbiter  of  commerce;  yet  the  city  of 
London  enacts  health  laws.  Would  any  one  infer 
from  that  circumstance,  that  the  city  of  London 
had  concurrent  power  with  Parliament  or  the 
Crown  to  reguUiU  armmercef  or,  that  it  might 
gram  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thlames? 
While  a  heaUh  law  is  reasonable,  it  is  a  healtli 
law;  but  if,  under  colour  of  it,  enactments  should 
be  made  for  other  purposes,  such  enactments 
might  be  void. 

In  the  discussioin  in  the  N«w-Tork  Courts,  no 
small  reliance  was  placed  on  the  law  of  that  State 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  as  Urn  ex- 
ample Qf  a  commercial  -  regulation,  enacted  by 
State  authority.  That  law  may  or  inay  not  be 
constitutional  and  talid.  It  has  been  referred  io 
^neraily,  but  i^  particular  provisions  have  not 
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been  stated.    When  they  are  more  clearly  seen,     1824. 
it9  character  may  be  better  determiiied. 

It  might  fiirther  be  argued,  diat  the  power  of 
Congress  over  these  high  branches  of  commerce 
was  exclusive,  from  the  consideration  that  Con* 
gross  possessed  ain  exclusive  admiralty  jurisdiction. 
That  it  did  possess  such  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
would  hardly  be  contested.  No  Btate  prptended 
to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  of  that  kind.  The 
States  had  abolished  dieir  Courts  of  Admiral^^ 
when  the  constitution  went  into  operation.  Over 
these  waters,  therefore,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them, . 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  monopoly,  New- 
York  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  high  sea,  and  not  within  the  body  of 
any  county.  The  authorities  of  that  State  could 
not  punish  for  a  murder,  committed  on  board  one 
of  Uiese  boats,  in  some  places  within  the  range  of 
this  exclusive  grant.  This  restraining  of  the 
States  from  all  jurisdiction,  out  of  the  bodies  of 
their  own  counties,  shqwjsi  plainly  enough,  that 
navigation  on  the  high  seas,  was  understood  to  bo 
a  matter  fo  be  regulated  only  by  Congress.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  what  are  called  the 
waters  of  New- York,  are,  to  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion and  comimercial  regulation,  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  cession,  indeed,  of 
the  waters  themselves,  but  their  use,  fdr  dhose  pur- 
poses, seemed  to  be  entrusted  to  the .  exclusive 
power  of  Congress.  Several  States  have  enacted 
lews.  Which  would  appear  to  imply  their  convic- 
tiim  of  the  power  of  Congress,  over  nttvigable 
waters,  to  a  greater  extent   . 
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1834.  If  there  be  a  concurrent  power  of  regulating 
commerce  on  the  high  seas,  there  must  be  aeon- 
current  admiralty  jurisdiction^  and  a  concurrent 
control  of  the  waters.  It  is  a  common  principlci 
that  arms  of  the  sea,  including  navigabte  rivets, 
belong  to  the  sovereign,  so  far  ob  namgaUan  is 
caneemed.  Their  use  is  navigation.  The  United 
States  possess  the  general  power  over  navigation, 
and,  of  course,  ought  to  control,  in  general,  the 
use  of  navigable  waters.  If  it  be  admitted,  that 
farpurpoiei  of  trade  and  namgatiany  the  North 
River,  and  its  bay,  are  the  river  aiid  hay  of  New- 
Twk,  and  the  Chesapeake  the  bay  of  Virginia, 
very  great  inconveniences  and  much  confusion 
might  be  the  result 

It  might  now  be  well  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
these  Ibws,  to  see  more  xactly  what  their  provi- 
sions were,  what  consequences  have  followed 
from  them,  and  what  would  and  might  follow  from 
other  similar  laws.^ 

The  first  grant  to  John  Fitchj  gave  him  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  employing, 
and  navigating,  all  boats  impelled  by  fire  or  steam, 
'Vtn  00  creekSf  riverB^  hay$^  and  waters,  tidthin 
ike  territory  and  jurisdiclion  of  the  8idU^^  Any 
other  peAK>n,  navigating  such  boat,  vnis  to  forfeit. 
it,  and  to  pay  a  penal^  of  a  hundred  pounds; 
The  subsequent  acts  repeal  this,  and  grant  simir 
lar  privileges  to  Livingston  and  FnlUm:"  and 
the  act  of  1811  provides  the  extraordinary  and 
summary  remedy,  vdiich  has  been  already  stated. 
The  river,  the  bay,  and  the  marine  league  along 
the  shore,  are  all  within  the  scope  of  thiigrant 
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Any  Teflse^.  therefore,  of  this  deBcriptioii,  comiiig    1824. 
into  any  of  those  waters,  without  a  license,  whe-  ^"qJ^JJJ^ 
ther  from  anodier  State,  or  from  abroad,  whether       ▼. 
it  be  a  public  or  private  vessel,  is  instantly  for-     "^^^^ 
feited  to  the  grantees  of  the  monopoly. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  grant  is 
made  as  an  exercise  of  §of)ereign  political  power. 
It  is  not  an  inspection  law,  nor  a  healdi  law,  nor 
passed  by  any  derivative  authori^;  it  is  profes- 
sedly an  act  of  sovereign  power.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  power,  to  be  derived  from  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  e^Lcrcised.  If  exercised 
for  one  purpose,  it  may  be  also  for  another.  No 
one  can  inquire  iAto  the  motivee  which  influence 
sovereign  authority.  It  is  enough,  that  such  power 
manifests  its  will.  The  motive  alleged  in  this 
case  is,  to  remunerate  the  grantees  fdr  a  benefit 
conferred  by  them  6n  the  public.  But  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  that  benefit  and  this 
mode  of  rewarding  it;  and  if  the  State  coidd 
grant  this  monopoly  for  that  purpose,  it  could  also 
grant  it  for  any  other  purpose.  It  could  make  the 
grant  for  money ;  and  so  make  the  monopoly  of 
navigation  over  tlyose  waters  a  direct  source  of 
revenue.  When  liiiB  monopoly  shall  expire,  in 
1838,  the  State  may  continue  it,  for  any  pecuniary 
consideration  which  the  holders  may  see  fit  to  otter , 
and  the  State  to  receivie. 

If  the  0tate  may  grant  this  monopdly,  it  may 
also  grant  another^  for  other  descriptions  of  ves- 
sels; fi»rinstanee,  for  all  #2oop#r 

If  it  can  grant'  these  exclusive  privileges  to  a 
few,  it  may  grant  them  to  many;  that,  is,  ,it  may: 
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]8^.    grant  them  to  all  its  own  citizens,  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  every  body  else. 

But  the  waters  of  New-Tork  are  no  more  the 
subject  of  exclusive  grants  by  that  State,  than  the 
waters  of  other  States  are  subjects  of  such  grants 
by  those  other  States.  Virginia  may  well  exercise, 
over  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  all  the  power 
that  New- York  can  exercise  over  the  bay  of  New- 
Tork,  and  the  waters  on  the  shore.  The  Chesa- 
peake, therefore,  upon  the  principle  of  these 
laws,  maybe  the  subject  of  State  monopoly;  and 
so  nmy  the  bay  of  Bfassachusetts.  Bat  this  is  not 
all.  It  requires  no  greater  power,  to  grant  a  mo- 
nopoly of  trade,  than  a  monopoljr  of  navigation. 
Of  course.  New- York,  if  these  acts  can  be  main- 
tained, may  give  an  exclusive  right  of  entry  of 
vessels  into  her  ports.  And  the  other  States  may 
do  the  same.  These  are  not  extreme  cases.  We 
have  only  to  suppose  that  other  States  should  do 
what  New-York  has  already  done,  and  that  the 
power  should  be  parried  to  its  full  extent 

To  all  this,  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given  ex- 
cept this,  that  the  amcurrent  power  of  the  States, 
concurrent  though  it  be,  is  yet  iubardinate  to  the 
legislation  of  Congress;  and  that,  therefore.  Con- 
gress may,  when  it  pleases,  annul  the  State  legis- 
lation; but,  until  it  does  so  annul  it,  the  Stale  le- 
gislation is  valid  and  elBectual.  Whatsis  there  to 
recommend  a  construction  which  leads  to  a  result 
like  this?  Here  would  be  a  perpetual  hostility; 
one  Leg^JGiture  enacting  law^  till  another  Legis- 
lature should  repeal  thein;  ouje  sovereign  power 
(pcnag  the  rtde^  till  aBotborsoMrsign  power  shook! 
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abrogate  it;  and  all  this  nnder  the  idea  of  con-     18I24. 
current  lefpAaAanl  ^tw^ 

But  further;  under  this  cofieurrent power,  the  v. 
State  does  that  which  Congress  cannot  do;  that  ^ 
is,  it  gives  preferences  to  the  citizens  of  some 
States  over  those  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  here 
the  advantages  conferred  by  the  grant  on  the 
grantees ;  but  the  disixdvantages  to  Avhich  it  sub- 
jects all  the  other  citizens  of  New- York.  To  im- 
pose an  extraordinary  tax  on  liteam  navigation 
visiting  the  ports  of  New-York,  and  leaving  it  free 
every  where  else,  is  giving  a  preference  to  the 
citizens  of  othei:  States  over  those  of  New- York. 
This  Congress  could  not  do;  and  yet  the  State 
does  it:  so  that  this  power,  at  first  subordinate, 
then  concurrent,  now  becomes  paramount. 

The  people  of  New- York  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  against  this  monopoly.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  agreed  to  this  constitution, 
that  they  should  stand  on  an  equality  in  commer- 
cial regulations ;  and  if  the  government  should 
not  insure  them  that,  the  promises  made  to  them, 
in  jits  behalf,  would  not  be  performed. 

He  contended,  therefore,  in  conclusion  on  this 
point,  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  these  high 
branches  of  commercial  regulation,  was  shown  to 
be  exclusive,  by  considering  what  was  wished  and 
intended  to  be  done^  when  the  convention,  for 
forming  the  constitution,  was  called;  by  what  was 
understood,  in  the  State  conventions,  to  haVe  been 
accomplished  by  the  instrument ;  by  the  prohibi- 
tiopson  the  Stifttes,  and  the  express  exception  re- 
lative to  inspection  laws;  by  the  nature  of  the 

VoL.EC.  4. 
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1824.  power  itself;  by  the  terms  used,  as  connected 
with  the  nUture  of  the  power;  l>y  the  subsequent 
understanding  and  practice,  both  of  Congress  and 
the  States;  by  the  grant  of  exclusive  admiralty 
jurisdiction  to  the  federal  government;  by  the 
manifest  danger  of  the.  opposite  doctrine,  and  the 
.  fuinQus  consequences  to  which  it  directly  leads. 

It  required  little  now  to  be  said,  to  prove  that 
diis  exclusive  grant  is  a  law  regulating  commerce : 
although^  in  some  of  the  discussions  elsewhere, 
it  had  been  called  a  law  of  jpolice.  If  it  be  not  a 
regvkUian  of  commerce^  then  it  follows,  against 
•the  constant  admission  on  the  other  side,  that 
Congress^  even  by  an  egress  act„  could  not  annul 
or  control  it*  For  if  it  be  not  a  regulation  of 
covnmerce,  Congress  has  no  concern  with  it.  But 
the  granting  of  monopolies  of  this  kind  is  always 
referred  to  the  power  over  commerce.  It  was  as 
arbiter  of  commerce  that  the  King  formerly 
grafted  such  monopolies/  This  is  a  law  regu- 
lating commerce,  inasmuch  as  it  imposes  new 
conditions  and  terms  on  the  coasting  trade,  on 
foreign  trade  generally,  and  on  foreign  trade  as 
regulated  by  treaties ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  inter^ 
feres,  with  the  free  navigation  of  navigable  wa- 
ters. 

If,  then,  the .  power  of  commercial  regulation, 
pcAsessed  by  Congress,  Be,  in  regard  to  the  great 
branches  of  it,  exclusive ;  and  if  this  grant  of  New- 
York  be  a  commercial  regulation,  affecting  com- 
merce,; in  respect  to  these  great  branches,  then 

«  1  A  Com.  275.    aBL  Cam\  160. 
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the  grant  is  void^  whether  any  case  of  actual  col-     1824. 
lision  had  happened  or  not. 

But,  he  contended,  in  the  second  place,  that 
whether  the  grant  were  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
void  or  not,  it  must,  at  least,  be  inoperative,  when 
the  rights  claimed  under  it  came  in  collision  with 
other  rights,  enjoyed  and  secured  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and  such  collision,  he  main** 
tained,  clearly  existed  in  this  case.  It  would  not 
be  denied  that  the  law  of  Congress  was  para- 
mount. The  constitution  has  expressly  provided 
for  that.  So  that  the  only  question  in  this  part  of 
the  case  is,  whether  the  two  rights  be  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  The  appellant  had  a  right  to 
go  from  New-Jersey  to  New- York,  in  a  vessel, 
owned  by  himself,  of  the  proper  legal  description, 
and  enrolled  and  licensed  according  to  law.  This 
right  belonged  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  derived  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  act  of  tlie  Legislature  of 
New- York  can  deprive  him  pf  it,  any  more  than 
such- act  could  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  holding 
lands  in  that  State,  or  of  suing  in  its  Courts*  It 
appears  from  the  record,  that  the  boat  in  question 
was  regularly  enrolled,  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  pro- 
perly licensed  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade. 
Under  this  enrolment,  and  with  this  license,  she 
was  proceeding  to  New^York,  when  she  was  stop- 
ped by  the  injunction  of  the  Chancellor,  on  the 
application  of  the  New-York  grantees.  There, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  here  is  a  collision,  in  fact; 
that  which  thet  apjpellant  claimed  as  a  right,  the 
reqKmdent  resisted;  and  there  remains  nothing 
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1824.  new  but  to  determine,  whether  the  appellant  had, 
as  he  contends,  a  right  to  navigate  these  waters'; 
because,  if  he  bad  such  rights  it  must  prevaiU 
Now,  this  right  was  expressly  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  first  section  of 
the  act  of  February,  1 793,  c.  8.  regulating  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  declares,  that  all  ships 
and  vessels,  enrolled  and  licensed  as  that  act  pro- 
vides, *^  and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  ships  or 
vessels  pf  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  or  fisheries."  The  fourth  section  of 
the  same  declares,  **  that  in  order  to  the  licensing 
of  any  ship  or  vessel,  for  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade  or  fisheries,"  bond  shall  be  given  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  And  the 
same  section  declares,  that  the  owner  having  com* 
plied  with  the  requisites  of  the  law,  *^  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Collector  to  grant  a  license  for  car- 
rying on  the  coasting  trade ;"  and  the  act  proceeds 
to  give  the  form  and  words  of  the  license,  which 
i3,  therefore,  of  course,  to  be  received  as  a  part 
of  the  act;  and  the  worddr.  of  the  license,  aftefr 
the  necessary  recitab,  ate,  "  license .  is  hereby 
granted  for  the  said  vessel  to  be  employed  in  car- 
rying on  the  coasting  trade;" 

Wdrds  could  not  make  this  authority  more  ex 
press. 

The  Court,  below  deemed  to  him,  with  great 
deference,  to  have  mistaken  the  object  and  nature 
of  the  license.  It  seemed  to  have  been  of.opinion 
that  the  license  had  no  other  intent  or  elBecl  than 
io  ascertain  the  ownership  and  character  of  the 
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vcasel.    But  this  wos  the  poculiar  office  and  object     1 824. 
of  the  enrolment.     That  documeot  ascertains  ^"qJ^^^JJ^ 
that  the  regular  proof  of  ownership  and  character        t. 
has  been  given;  and  the -license  is  given,  to  con-     ^^^^ 
fer  the  riffhtf  to  which  the  party  has  shown  him- 
self entitled.     It  is  the  authority  wliicli  the  master 
carries  with  him,  to  prove  his  right  to  navigate 
freely  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
carry  on  the  coasting  trade. 

'  In  some  of  the  discussions  which  had  been 
Jbad  on  this  question,  it  had  been  said,  that  Con- 
gress had  only  provided  for  ascertaining  the  owner- 
ship and  property  of  vessels,  but  had  not  pre- 
scribed to  what  use  they  might  be  applied.  But 
this  K  thought  an  obvious  error;  the  whole  object 
of  the  act  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  was  to 
declare  what  vessels  shall*  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
being  used  in  tlic  coasting  trade.  To  secure  this 
use  to  certain  vessels,  and  to  deny  it  to  others, 
was  precisely  the  purpose  for  which  the  act  was 
passed.  The  error,  or  what  he  humbly  supposed 
to  be  the  error,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  be- 
low, consisted  in  that  Court's  having  thought,  that 
although  Congress  might  act,  it  had  not  yet  acted, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  u  right  on  the  appel- 
lant: whereas,  if  a  right  was  not  given  by  this 
law,  it  never  could  be  given;  no  law  coyld  be  . 
more  express.  It  had  been  admitted,  tliat  sup- 
posing there  was  a  provision  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, that  all  vessels  duly  licensed  should  be  at 
hherty  to  navigate,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and 
commerce,  over  all  the  navigable  harbours,  bays, 
rivers  and  lakes,  within  the  several  States,  any' 
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1824.     law  of  the  States^  creatipg  particular  privilegea  as 

^"o^^^^^  to  any  particular  class  of  yessels,  to  the  contrary 

r.        notwithstanding,  the  only  question  that  could  ariae^ 

^^^^     in  such  a  case,  would  be,  whether  the  law  was 

constitutional;  and  that  if  that  was  lobe  granted 

or  decided,  it  would  certainly,  in  all  Courts  and 

places,  overrule  and  set  aside  the  State  grant 

Now,  he  did  not  see  that  such  supposed  case 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  present.  We 
show  a  provision  in  an  act  of  Congress,  that  all 
vessels,  duly  licensed,  may  carry  on  the  coasting 
trade ;  nobody  doubts  the  constitutional  validity 
of  that  law ;  and  we  show  that  this  vessel  was 
duly  licensed  according  to  its  provisions.  This  is 
all  that  is  essential  in  the  case  supposed.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  a  non  obstante  clause, 
cannot  afiect  the  extent  or  operation  of  the  ace  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  no  power  of  revoking 
State  laws,  as  a  distinct  power.  It  legislates  over 
mbjects;  and  over  those  subjects  which  are  within 
its  power,  its  legislation  is  supreme,  and  necessa- 
rily overrules  all  inconsistent  or  repugnant  State 
legislation.  If  Congress  Were  to  pass  an  act  ex- 
pressly revoking  or  annulling,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
this  New-Tork  grant,  such  an  act  would  be  wholly 
useless  and  inoperative.  If  :the  New-York  gnint 
be  opposed  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  any  constitu- 
tional power  which  Congress  has  exercised,  then, 
so  far  as  the  incompatibility  exists,  the  grant  is 
nugatory  and  void,  necessarily,  and  by  reason  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  Congress.  But  if 
the  grant  be  not  inconsistent  with  any  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  Congresa,  then,  cf^rtainly.  Con- 
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gross  has  no  autliority  to  revoke  or  annul  it.  Such  1^24* 
an  act  of  Congress^  therefore,  would  be  either 
unconntltutional  or  supererogatory.  >  The  laws  of 
Congress  need  no  fum  ob$tante  clause.  The 
constitution  makes  them  supreme,  when  State 
laws  come  into  opposition  to  them ;  so  that  in 
these  cases  there  is  no  question  except  this,  whe- 
ther there  be,  or  be  not,  a  repugnfincy  or  hostility 
between  the  law  of  Congress  and  the  law  of  the 
State.  Nor  is  it  at  all  material,  in  this  view,  whe- 
ther the  law  of  die  State  be  ^  law  regulating  com- 
merce, or  a  law  of  police,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  or  character  it  may  be  designated.  If  its 
provisions  be  inconsistent  with  an  act  of  Congress, 
tliey  arc  void,  &o  far  as  that  incopsistency  extends. 
The  whole  argument,  therefore,  is  substantially 
and  c/Icctually  given  up,  when  it  is  admitted,  that 
Congress  might,  by  express  terms,  abrogate  the 
State  grunt,  or  declare  that  it  should  not  stahd  in 
the  wuy  of  its  own  legislation;  because,  such  ex- 
press terms  would  add  nothiing  to  the  effect  and 
operation  of  an  act  of  Congre8;it 

He  contended,  therefore,  upon  the  whole  of 
this  point,  that  a  case  of  actual  oollision  had  been 
made  out,  in  this  case,  'between  the  Qtate  grant 
and  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  as  the  Hut  of  Con- 
gress was  entirely  unexceptionable,  and  clearly  in 
pursuance  of  its  constitutional  powers,  the  State 
grant  must  yield. 

There  were  otiier  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  more  or  less 
Bearing  on  this  questiqn :  ''  No  State  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  OongtbssjL  lay  an|r  duly  of  toa- 
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1824.  oage.''  Under  colour  of  grants  like  this,. that 
prohibition  might  be  wholly  evaded.  This  grant 
authoi|zes  Messrs.  Livingiston  and  Fulton  to  li- 
ceme  navigation  in  the  waters  of  New-^Tork. 
They,  of  course,  license  it  on  their  own  terms. 
They  may  require  a  pecuniary  consideration,  bmt 
eertained  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  or  in  any 
other  manner.  Probably,  in  fact,  they  govern 
themselves^  in  this  respect,  by  the  size  or  tonnage 
of  the  vessels,  to  which  they  grant  licenses.  Now, 
what  is  this  but  substantially  a  tonnage  duty,  under 
the  law  of  the  State?  Or  does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference, whether  the  receipts  go  directly  to  her 
own  treasury,  or  to  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
she  has  made  the  grant  ? 

There  was,  lastly,  that  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution which  gives  Congress  power  to  promote  the 
jMogressof  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  secu- 
ring to  authors  and  inventors,  for  a  limited  time, 
an  exclusive  right  to  their  own  writings  an4  dis- 
coveries. Congress  had  exercised  this  power, 
and  made  all  the  provisions  which  it  deemed  use^ 
ful  or  necessary.  The  States  might,  indeed,  like 
munificent  individuals,  exercise  their  own  bounty 
towards  authors  and  inventors,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. But  to  confer  reward  by  exclusive  grants, 
even  if  it  were  but  a  part-  6f  the  use  of  the  writing 
or  mvention,  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  power 
properly  to  be  exercised  by  the  States.  Much  less 
could  they,  under  the  notion,  of  conferring  re* 
wards  in  such  cases,  grant  monopolies^  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  which  should  be  essentially  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  rights  holden  under  the  laws 
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of  the  United  States.    He  ahould  insist,  however,     1824. 
the  less  on  these  points,  as  they  were  open  to  ^"^^j^^ 
counsel,  who  would  come  afi^r  him,  on  the  same       r. 
side,  and  as  he  had  said  so  much  upon  what  ap>-    ^'sdin- 
peared  to  him  the^more  important  and  interesting 
part  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  OakUfjfy  fcnr  the  respondent,  stated,  that 
there  were  some  general  principles  applicable  to 
this  subject,  which  might  be  assumed,  or  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  decisions  of  this  Court, 
and  which  had  acquired  the  force  of  maxims  of 
political  law.  Among  these  was  the  principle^ 
that  the  States  do  not  derive  their  independence 
and  sovereignty  from  the  grant  or  concession  of 
the  British  crown,  but  from  their  own  act  in  the 
declaration  of  independence.  By  this  act,  they 
became  **  free  and  independent  States/' and  as 
such,  *'  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace;  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  indepen- 
dent States  may  of  right  do/*  The  State  of  New- 
Tork,  having  thus  become  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, formed  a  constitution,  by  which  the  ''  su- 
preme legislative  power**  was  vested  in  its  Legis- 
Uture:  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  that  power, 
which  in  any  manner  relate  to  the  present  contro- 
versy. On  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  .one  of  limited  and  expressly  de- 
legated powers,  which  can  only  be  exercised  as 
granted,  or  in  the  cases  enumerated.*    Thisprin- 

mMKMiodk^.UniiaaA^AWhBaLB^.4M^    PerMiMWl, 
C.  J.    HsortoB  V.  Mooie,  5  WfiMii.  Aqk  48.    Fn*  Story,  J. 
V«L.IX.  5 
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eiple,  whicli  distinguishea  the  national,  from  the 
State  governments,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  itself,  as  being  a  delegation  of 
power,  and  not  a  restriction  of  power  previously 
possessed ;  and  from  the  express  stipulation  in 
the  10th  amendment,  that  ''the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  tlie  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'-  The 
national  constitution  must,  therefore,  be  construed 
strictly,  as  regards  the  powers  expressly  granted, 
and  the  objects  to  which  those  powers  are  to  be 
applied.  As  it  is  a  grant  of  power  in  derogation 
of  State  sovereignty,  every  portion  of  power,  not 
granted,  must  remain  in  the  State  Legislature/ 

These  principles  are  all  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine, that  a  strict  rule  of  constructicm  must  be 
applied,  in  ascertaining  the  extent  and  object  of 
those  powers  which  are  expressly  delegated.  The 
powers  delegated  are  of  two  classes:  such  as  are 
expresdy  granted,  and  such  as  are  implied,  as 
*'  necessary  and  proper*'  to  carry  into  execution 
the  powers  expressly  enumerated.  As  to  these 
implied  powers,  the  constitution  must  be  construed 
liberally,  as  respects  their  nature  and  extent: 
because  the  constitution  implies  that  rule,  by  not 
midertaking  to  enumerate  these  powers,  and  be- 
cause the  grant  of  these  powers  is  general  and 
unlimited.  But  this  rule  has  one  exception: 
When  the  means  of  executing  any  expressly  grant- 

a  IV  FetkraUii,  No.  82.  UaiMoii  v.  Moore,  ^  WkeatBqf* 
48»    Per  Stoiy,  J. 
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ed  power  are  particularly  enumerated,  then  no    18S4. 
other  mode  of  executing  that  power  can  be  im-  ""^^^^^ 
plied  or  need  by  Congress,  since  the  constitution       v. 
itself  determines  what  powers  are  '^  necessary  and    ^^ 
proper"  in  that  given  case. 

These  delegated  powers,  whether  express  or 
implied,  are,  (1.)  those  which  are  excluriedf  vest- 
ed in  the  United  States;  and,  (2.)  those  whteh  are 
cofumrrent  in  the  United  States-and  the  respective 
States. 

It  is  perfectly  settled,  that  an  affirmative  grant 
of  power  to  the  United  States  does  not,  of  itself, 
devest  the  States  of  a  like  power.*  The  authori^ 
ties  cited  settle  this  question,  and  it  is  no  longer 
open  for  discussion  in  this  Court. 

The  powers  vested  exclusively  in  Congress  are, 
(1.)  Those  which  are  granted  in  express  terms. 
(2.)  Those  which  are  granted  to  the  United  States, 
and  expressly  prohibited  to  the  States.  (3.)  Those 
which  are  exclusive  in  their  nature 

All  powers,  exeluHve  %n  tJuir  nature,  may  be 
included  under  two  heads:  (1.)  Those  whidihave 
their  origin  in  the  constitution,  and  where  the  ob- 
ject of  them  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  Union. 
These  may  bo  called  strictly  national  powers. 
(2.)  Those  powers  which,  by  other  provisions  in 
the  constitution,  have  an  effect  and  operation, 
when  exercised  by  a  State,  without  or  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  State. 


a  Sturges  v.  Crowninshidd,  4  Wkeat.  Rtp.  193.  Per  Mar* 
ghall,  C.  J.  Houston  v.  Moore,'5  Wheal.  Rep.  15.  17.  Per 
WasUogtoD,' J.    Id.  45.  Per  JohnaoD,  J.    UL  48.  Per  Siory,J. 
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1824.  As  examples  of  the  first  class,  may  be  meu- 
tioned,  the  **  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  cre- 
dit of  the  United  States."  Here  the  object  of  the 
power,  (t6  borrow  money  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,)  and  the  means  of  executing  it,  (by 
pledging  their  credit,)  have  their  origin  in  the 
Union,  and  did  not  previously  exist.  So  ,as  to  the 
power  ''to  establish  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,**  the  same  remark  will  apply. 

Of  the  second  class,  the  power  **  to  establish 
an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization/'  is  an  instance:. 
This  powef  was  originally  in  the  State$,  and  was 
extensively  exercised  by  them,  and  would  now  be 
concurrent,  except  for  another  provision  in  die 
constitution,  that  **  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  ail  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."*  It  is  not  held  to 
be  exclusive,  from  thiQ  use  of  the  term  ''  uniform 
rule."  This  Court  has  held,  that  the  use  of  an 
^analogous  term,  '^  uniform  laws."  in  respect  to  the 
associated  subject  of  bankruptcy,  does  not  imply 
an  exclgsive  power  in  Congress  over  that  subject.^ 
The  true  reason  why  the  power  of  establishing  an 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization  is  exclusivo,  must 
be,  that  a  person  becoming  a  citizen  in  one  State, 
would  thereby  become  a  citizen  of  another,  per- 
haps even  contrary  to  its  laws,  and  the  power  thus 
exercised  would  operate  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State. 

As  to  concurrent  powers:  it  is  highly  important 

a  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wkeai.  Rep.  268,  269* 
6  Sturm  v.  Cfownitthield^  4  WkoaL  Rip;  193. 
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to  bold  all  powers  concurrent,  where  it  can  bo 
done  without  violating  the  plain  letter  of  the  c6n* 
stitution.  All  these  powers  are  essential  to  State 
sovereignty,  and  are  constantly  exercised  for  the 
good  of  the  State.  These  powers  can  be  best 
exercised  by  the  State,  in  relation  to  all  its  in* 
temal  concerns,  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  ^ 
power.  All  powers,  therefore,,  not  expressly  ex* 
elusive,  or  clearly  exclusive  in  their  nature,  ought 
to  be  deemed  concurrent.  All  implied  powers 
are,  of  course,  concurrent.  It  has  never  yet  been 
contended,  that  powers  implied  as  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  an  exclusive  power,  are 
themselves  exclusive.  Such  a  doctrine  would  de- 
prive the  States  almost  entirely  of  sovereignty,  as 
these  implied  powers  must  inevitably  be  very  nume- 
rous, and  must  embrace  a  wide  field  of  legislation. 
SoakOfellenumerated  powers  are  to  be  considered 
eaneurrent,  unless  they  clearly  fall  under  the  head 
of  exduiivt:  either  as  being  granted,  in  terms, 
exclusively  to  the  United  States,  or  as  expressly 
prohibited  to  the  States,  or  as  being  exclusive  in 
their  nature,  as  before  explained. 

A  power  exclusive  in  its  nature,  is  said  to  be 
repugnant  and  contradictory  to  a  like  power  in 
the  States.  This  repugnancy  exists  only  in  cases 
where  a  State  cannot  legislate,  in  any  manner,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  under  a  given  power, 
without  conflicting  with  sopie  existing  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  with  some  provision  of  the  constitution. 
Thus,  it  is  laid  down  by  the  commentators  on  the 
constitution,  that  ''the  power  granted  to  the  Union 
is  exclusive,  wheif  the  existence  of  a  similar  power 
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1824.  in  the  States  would  be  absoluUhf  and  totattif  eanr 
tradietery  and  repugnant.^^  ^*  Or  where  an  aa- 
thority  16  granted  to  the  Union,  with  which  a  simi- 
lar authority  in  the  State  would  be  utterly  tn- 
eampatible.^^^  And  again :  ''  It  is  not  a  mere  pos- 
sibility of  incanvenienee  in  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers, but  ap  immediaU  canstttutumal  repugnlmey^ 
that  can,  by  implication,  alienate  and  extinguisli  a 
pre-existing  right  of  sovereignty b'*''  These  strong 
expressions  show  that  the  repugnancy  of  power 
to  power  must  be  such,  as  to  produce  actual  inter- 
ference and  conflict,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  cases,  in  which  the  power  is  exercised  by  the 
two  governments :  or,  in  other  words,  must  bo 
such  that  the  States  can  pass  no  law  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the'^power,  without  contravening 
the  express  provisions  o  '^  the  constitution ;  or  with- 
out actually  interfering  /ith  the  operation  of  some' 
statute  of  Congress.  These  terms  are  used  by 
the  author  of  the  papers  from  which  they  are 
quoted,  to  distinguish  those  cases  of  ah9olliaU  ro- 
pugntocy  from  others,  "  where  the  exercise  of  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  might  be  prolductive  of  oc- 
catianal  interference  in  the  policy  of  any  branch 
of  administration,  but  would  not  imply  any  direct 
contradiction  or  repugnancy  in  point  of  constitu* 
tional  authority.^"^  The  same  jmnciple  has  been 
adopted  by  thia  Court  on  several  occasions/ 

a  lie  FeOeraUsi,  No.  32. 
b  Id.  No.  82. 
e  Id.  No.  32. 
d  Id.  No.  32. 

eM'Colbcbv.Maiylttid, 4 ir»ea<.  119.429.    F^BIinhdl, 
CJ.    Hoiiftbnv.MaDre,5V'%esr.JRqi.49.    VnflMm\ 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  repugnancy  which     1824. 
makes  a  power  excluriro,  must  be  clear,  direct,  ^'^^^^ 
positive,  and  entire.    It  cannot  be  a  matter  of       ▼• 
speculation  or  theory,  but  must  be  practical :  not    ^^C"^* 
a  repugnancy  that  may  arise  in  some  exercise  of 
tbfi  power  by  both  govemtnents;  but  one  that 
mtut  arise,  in  any  exercise  of  such  power,  which 
is  attempted  by  the  States.    To  ascertain,  then, 
whether  any  given  power  be  concurrent,  we  must 
inquire,  (1.)  Whether  it  was  possessed  by  the 
States,  previous  to  the  constitution,  as  appertain- 
ing to  their  sovereignty  ?   (2.)  Whether  it  is  grant- 
ed, in  exclusive  terms,  to  the  Union  ?  (3.)  Whethei 
il  is  granted  to  the  Union,  and  prohibited  in  ex- 
press terms  to  the  States  ?  (4.)  Whether  it  is  exclu- 
sive in  its  nature,  either  as  operating,  when  exer- 
cised by  the  States,  without  their  territorial  limits, 
and  upon  other  parts  of  the  Union;  or  as  having 
its  origin  and  creation  in  the  Union  itself;  or  as 
being  so  entirely  repugnant,  that  no  exercise  of 
it  can  take  place  by  the  States,  without  actual  con- 
flict with  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  in  its  prac* 
tical  operation  and  effects. 

All  concurrent  powers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (1.)  Those  where,  from  their  nature, 
when  Congress  has  acted  on  die  subject  matter, 
the  States  cannot  legislate  at  all  in  any  degree. 
(2.)  Those  where  the  States  may  legislate,  though 
Congress  has  previously  legislated  on  the  same 
subject  matter. 

The  first  class  includes  those  instances  where 
any  act  of  Congress  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
lejgislation,  and  exhausts  the  subjects  on  which  it 
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1824;  acts.  Such  is  the  power  to  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures.  Here,  when  the  standard 
of  any  particular  weight  or  measure  is  fixed  by 
Congress,  the  whole  power  is  executed  as  to  that 
particular;  and  so  far  the  power  of  the  States  is  at 
an  end.  But,  until  Congress  does  this,  it  ^cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  State  may  act  on  the  subject; 
and  if  the  laws  of  Congress  apply  only  to  some 
weights  and  measures,  all  others  wro  subject  to 
State  regulation.  Thus,  New-York  has  long  had 
a  law  to  regulate  weights  and  measures,  which 
establishes  the  English  standard  for  tiiat  State, 
'^  until  Congress  shall  establish  the  standard  for 
the  United  States.''*  So,  also,  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  value  of  foreign  coin.  An  act  fixing  the 
value  of  any  species  of  coin,  necessarily  disposes 
of  the  whole  power  as  to  that  species.  They  are 
both  instances  in  which,  when  Congress  has 
acted  at  all,  there  immediately  arises  that  entire 
and  absolute  repugnancy,  and  that  utter  incom- 
patibility, which  exclude  the  States  from  all  power 
over  the  subject. 

The  second  class  of  concurrent  powers  contains 
those  in  which,  from  their  nature,  various  regula- 
tions may  be  made,  without  any  actual  collision  in 
practice.  These  are,  those  where  the  power  may 
be  exercised  on  different  subjects ;  or  on  the  same 
subject,  indifferent  modes;  or  where  the  object 
of  the  power  admits  of  various  independent  regu* 
lations,  which^may  operate  together.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  State  may  legislate,,  though  Congress 

a  lit.l#.c.80.  «.8fi. 
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Baa  legislated  under  the  aatoie  power.    Thia  re^    18^ 
aulta  from  the  very  nature  of  concurrent  po^en  ^^qJ^JJ?^ 
Each  party  possessing  the  power,  may  of  coiirsi        w. 
use  it.    Each  being  sovereign  as  to  the  power,     ^**^ 
may  use  it  in  any  form,  and  in  relation  to  any 
subject ;  and  to  guard  against  a  conflict  in  practice^ 
the  law  of  -Congress  is  made  supreme* 

The  provision,  that  the  law  of  Congress  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  in  such  eases,  is  tlie  ground 
of  a  conclusive  inference,  not  only  that  ther^  are 
concurrent  powers,  but  that  those  powers  mfiy  be 
exercised  by  both  govemme0ts  at  the  same  time. 
One  law  cannot  be  said  to  be  superior  to  another, 
and  to  control  it,  unless  it  acts  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  and  repugnant  to  that  other.  The 
question  of  supremacy,  therefore,  can  never  ansei 
unless  in  cases  of  actual  conflict  or  interference. 
If  the  mere  exercise  of  a  power  by  Congress 
takes  away  all  right  from  the  State  to  act  under 
that  power,  then  any  State  law,  under  such  a 
power,  would  be  void;  not  as  conflicting  with  the 
supreme  law  of  Congress,  but  as  being  repugnant 
to  the  provisions  pf  .the  constitution  itself,  and  as 
being  passed  by  the  State,  in  the  first  instance^ 
without  authority.  If  this  doctrine  were  true, 
then  the  provision  that  the  laws  of  Congress  should 
be  supreme,  was  entirely  idle.  It  would  h)»rtf 
been  sufficient  to  have  said  merely,  that  the 
constitution  should  be  supreme.*    These  positions 

a  Storget  ▼.  Crowoinsbield,  4  IFheat.  tUp^  195,  196.  Vti 
..  Manhall,  C.  J.  Houstoo  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  Re^ .  34. 45.  Psr 
Johnsoo,  J.  Id.  49»  Mh  55.  Per  Story,  J.  Lifriogston  t.  Vtfi 
Iiigctt,  9  /oittf.  Jt^.  57%  576.    Fer  Thompiooy  J. 
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1824.  are  all  suppoited  by  the  jodgmento  of  ihw  Court, 
aad  of  other  Oourte  whoee  authority  deeenrei  lo 
be  respected. 

From  this  mass  of  audiority,  attd  the  reasons  oil 
which  it  la  ibunded,  it  results,  (1.)  That  a  State 
may  legislate  in  all  eases  of  concurrent  power, 
though  Congress  has  acted  under  the  same  powtr 
and  upon  the  same  subject  matter.  (2.)  That  thf 
qsestion  of  supremacy  cannot  ariaOi  exeept  m  the 
case  of  actual  and  practical  collision.  (3*)  That 
such  collision  must  be  direct  and  positive,  end  the 
State  law  roust  operate  to  litnit,  restrict,  or  de- 
feat, the  effect  of  a  statute  of  Congress.  (^.)  That 
in  such  case,  the  'State  law  jrields  in  those  partl- 
culars^  in  which  such  actual  collision  arises,  but 
remains  vslid  in  all  other  respects. 

The  States  have,  accordingly,  acted  upon  this 
construction  to  a  great  extent.  Thus,  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  in  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  concurrent  It  is  constantly  exercised  by 
the  States,  in  every  form,  and  both  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  have  frequently  been  taxed  by  the 
national  and  local  governments,  at  the  same  time. 
So,  under  llie  power  to  lay  and  coUeci  excises,  the 
same  article  has  frequently  been  taxed  by  both 
governments.  And  the  power  to  lay  imposts,  oi: 
duties  on  exports,  aiid  imports,  and  tonnage,  is*  also 
concurrent,  except  that  no  State  can  lay  any  duty 
on  imports  and  exports,  or  duty  of  tonnage,  unless, 
such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws.  So,  also,  the  power  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the.securities 
and  current  coin  of  theUnited  States,  is  a  power 
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which  may  be  exercised  by  the  States.  A  State  1834. 
may  make  it  an  offence  to,  coilAtetfeit  the  coin  of 
any  foreign  country  within  its  territory.  Thus, 
NeW-Yoi'k  has-  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
counterfeiting  *^  atiy  of  the  species  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver coins,  now  current,  or  hereafter  to  be  current 
ill  this  State."*  And  Congress  has  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  *^  any  gold  or  sil* 
ver  coin  of  the  United  States/'  or  of  any  *^  foreign 
gold  or  silver  coins,  which,  by  law,  now  are,  or 
hereafter  shall  be  made  current,  or  be  in  actual 
use  and  circulatjion  as  money,  within  the  United 
States/'^  New-Tork  has  punished  the  counte. 
feiting  of  **  any  promissory  note,  for  the  payment 
of  money,*^  including  notes  made  by  any  body 
corporate ;"  and  under  this  the  counterfeiting  of 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Statcss  is 
punished.  Congress  has  punished  the  same  of- 
fence in  the  law  incorporating  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.**  In  all  these  acts  of  Congress, 
relating  to  coins  and  bank  notes,  it  is  provided, 
^'that  nothing  in  them  contained  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  Courts  of  the  individual 
States  of  jurisdiction,  under  the  laws  of  .the  seve- 
ral States,  over  any  offence  made  punishable  by 
these  acts.''  This  shows  that  Congress  considered 
the  power  to  punish  these  offences  as  concurrent, 
and  that  it  could  be  exercised  by  the  States  on  the 


a  1 IL  L.  p.  406.  f .  5. 6. 
6  4  £.  K  &  6r. 
e  1  it  Li  404. 
d4L.U.S.9l.    6Id.^. 
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1824.  g^imd  of  their  own  inherent  antbdrity,  as  it  is- 
held  that  Congress  cannot  delegate  any  part  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  tribunals/  Again :  the  power  to  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  is  a  concurrent  power,  according  to  the 
same  principles/  But  the  States  have  been  in 
the  constant  habit  of  superadding  to  the  regula- 
tions of  Congress,  additional  provisions,  suited 
to  itieir  own  views  and  local  circumstances/  These 
instances,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  show 
the  practical  construction  put,  both  by  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislatures,  upon  these  concurrent 
powers. 

The  learned  counsel  here  recapitulated  the  prin* 
ciples  laid  down,  and  proceeded  to  apply  them  to 
the  discussion  of  the  cause,  which  he  divided  into 
two  bnoiches.  (1.)  The  supposed  repugnancy 
of  the  laws  of  New-York  to  the  power  of  Con- 
giess  on  the  subject  of  patents  and  copy-rights. 
0U)  Their  supposed  conflict  with  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

As  to  the  first,  the  words  of  the  constitution 
are,  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  se- 
oiriqg,  for  limited  times*  to  authors  and  inventors, 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries.'' 


a  Houfton  t.  Moore,  5  Ifkeai.  Rep.  69.    Per  Stofy,  J. 
b  Id.  51. 

c  lK.L.o/Mr.  21&    Lam  of  Georgia,  4l6S.    6Lmim0f 
teftmjfhama,  320^ 
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This  power  IS  cancu^^ent,  according  to  all  the     1824* . 
principles  before  laid  down.    It  is  clearly  a  power 
appertaining  to  sovereignty^  and,  as  such,  vested 
in  the  Legislature  of  New- York,  before  the  for? 
mation  of  the  United  States'  constitution.  A  power 
to  promote  science  aiid  the  useful  arts,  is  highly 
important  to  6very  civilized  society.    It  embraces 
all  the  means  of  education,  and  all  kinds  of  me- 
chanical labour  and  improvements.     It  is  .con- 
stantly exercised  by  all  governments,  as  a  sove- 
reign authority,  by  laws  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  all  its  branches,  by  bounties  for  the  en- 
couragement of  discoveries  and  new  methods  of 
business,  and  by  the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges  for  the  same  end.     It  has  frequently 
been  exercised  by  the  State  of  New- York,  and 
by  other  States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution.   It  is  not  granted  exclusively  to  Congress. 
No  exclusive  terms  are  used.    The  grant  is  af- 
firmative and  general,  like  all  the  other  powers* 
There  is  no  express  prohibition  upon  the  States 
against  the  exercise  of  it    Nor  is  it  exclusive 
in  its  nature*    It  does  not  owe  its  existence  or 
cjreation  to  the  Union.  Whaii  exercised  by  a  State, 
it  does  not  operate  in  any  manner  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  that  State.    From  its  nature, 
it  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  regulations,  both 
by  local  and  general  laws,  which  may  exist  har- 
moniously together.     Being  thus  a  concurrent 
power,  it  follows,  according  to  the  principles  al- 
ready established,  that  the  State  may  exercise  it 
at  dl  times,  and  in  every  mode,  until  an  actual 
and  practical  conflict  arises  between  a  right  exer- 
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1824.    cised  under  a  statute  of  Congreai,  and  the  same 
^'^^^^  right  claimed  to  be  exercised  under  the  State. 
▼•  The  power,  as  granted  in  the  constitution,  is  a 

^  limited  powen  It  is  a  clear  principle,  that  when 
the  means  of  executing  any  given  power  are 
specified  in  the  grant,  Congress  cannot  take,  by 
implication,  any  other  means,  as  being  necessaiy 
and  proper  to  carry  that  power  into  execution. 
This  power,  then,  is  limited:  (1.)  As  tp  the  per- 
sons and  the  objects  in  regard  to  which  it  may  be 
exercised :  these  are,  ''  authors  and  inventors, 
writings  and  discoveries/'  This  enumeration  ex- 
cludes all  right  in  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  any  improtenuvU,  which  is  not  an 
*^  inyention,'*  either  domestic  or  foreign.  It  ex- 
cludes also  all  right  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of 
any  person  who  is  not  himself  the  '^  inventor.** 
(2.)  As  to  the  means  of  executing  the  power,  and 
the  time  during  which  those  means  may  be  exer- 
cised. They  are  by  ^  $ecuT%ng  the  exclusive  right 
for  UmUid  t%me$y 

The  power,  considered  in  itself,  is  supreme, 
unlimited,  and  plenary.  No  part  of  any  sovereign 
power  can  be  annihilated.  Whatever  portion, 
then,  of  this  power,  was  not  granted  to  Congress, 
remains  in  the  States.  Consequently,  the  States 
have  exi  ^isive  authori^  to  promote  science  and 
the  arts,  by  all  other  modes  thai  those  specifiedl 
in  tliQ  constitution,  without  limitation  as  to  tifli6i 
penMMh  or  object;  and  the  Legislature  is  tb^sde 
judge  of  the  expediency  of  any  law  on  the  sub* 
ject. 

B«it  this  power,  though  limited  in  CimgnMs, 
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ia  1110(081108  been  seen)  coBcurrcnt  m  the  StatclfiU     1824^ 
It  follows,  then,  from  all  the  principles  before  ^^^^ 
kid  down  relative  to  the  exercise  of  concurrent        ▼• 
powers,  that  a  State  may  exercise  it  by  the  same       ^  ^* 
means,  and  towards  the  same  persons  and  objects 
frilh  Congress*    A  State. may,  therefore,  grant 
patents  and  copy-rights,  which  would  secure  to 
the  inventors  and  authors,  the  benefit  of  their  dis- 
coveries and  writings,  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.    In  such  cases,  the  citizens  of  other  States 
might  use  the  invention,  or  publish  the  book  at 
pleasure.    But  if  a  paten)  or  copy-right  should  be 
Obtained  under  the  law  of  Congress,  the  right 
under  the  State  grant  would  ceasid,  as  tgainst  that 
of  the  United  States.    Suppose  the  amthor  or  in- 
ventor does  not  apply  for  a  patent  or  copy-right 
from  the  United  States,  or  is  willing  to  secure  the 
exclusive  right  within  a[ny  one  State  only,  and 
leave  the  invention  common  in  every  other  part  of 
tlie  Union ;  may  not  that .  one  State  secure  the 
ri^t  within  its  own  territory  ?   Thfs  question  may 
be  answered  by  seeing  how  far  Congress  has  exer- 
cised the  power.     An  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent patent  laws  will  show,,  that  Congress  has, 
in  various  particulars,  omitted  to  exercvBe  the  en- 
tire power  given  to  them  by  the  constitution-  Thus, 
by  several  of  these  laws,  the  right  of  obtaining  a 
patent  is  confined  to  cftneiur,  and,,  consequently, 
the  povrar  of  granting  patents  to  aliens^  is  left  to 
the  States^    The  whole  power  is  inoperative,,  un^ 
tU  Congress  acts  under  it  by  legislating :  and  the 
law  ItMlf  .19  inoperative  until  some  person  obtains 
a  patent    Ih^^very  case,  therefore,  the  jpower  is 
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tB24«     unexecuted  until  a  patent  is  actually  granted* 
The  State  may. consequently  act  in  all  cases* 

But  Congress  has  confined  its  statutes  to  cases 
of  iaveiltion,  as  the  constitution  directs.  Where 
then  is  the  power  to  reward  or  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  useful  machines  or  indentions  from 
abroad?  or,  the  eatablishment  of  any  art,  when 
invented  at  home,  and  the  discoverer  does  not 
apply  for  a  patent?  or,  where  the  invention  is  given 
to^the  public,  and  great  expense  must  be  incurred 
to  put  it  into  use?  All  these  things  appertain  to 
sovereignty.  Congress  has  no  power  over  them. 
The  power,  being  so¥.ereign9  must  exist  some- 
where,, and  is,  therefore,  exclusively  in  the  States. 
If  the  nature  of  the  power  which  is  given  to  Con- 
gress be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  con- 
fers no  authority  to  create  or  grant  any  right  or 
property.  Jt  is  clearly  founded  on  the  (iresnmp- 
iion^  that  the  right  or  property  may  exist,  inde- 
pendent of  the  power.  Thus,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators on  the  constitution  says,  '^  The  copy- 
right  of  authors  has  been  solemnly  adjudged^  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  a  right  at  common  law.  The 
right  to  useful  inventions  seems,  with  equal  rea- 
son, to  belong  to  the  inventor  "*  The  adjudica- 
tion here  referred  to,  is  that  of  Millar  v.  TofifUrrf 
wbere.it  was  held,  that  the  author  of  any  book 
has  the  sole  right  of  first  printing  and  publishing 
it»  but  that  the  right  was  controlled  by  the  provi- 
sions .of  the  Stat  8  Ann,  rsiative  to  coi^^-rights. 

a  Tk  FadlntdMf,  No.  48. 
6  4&ar.3408. 
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But,  the  common  law  of  England  was  the  law  of    1824. 
New- York,  at  ib^  adoption  of  the  nationial  consti-  ^"^^^ 
tstion.    There  was  no  statute  of  New-Tork  siini-        ▼. 
ler  to  that  of  Ann,  and,  of  course,  the  right  ex^     Ogden^ 
iated  there,,  without  the  security  for  its  enjoyment, 
provided  by  that  statute.    The  right,  also,  was 
local,  uind  confined  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  State.    The  policy  and  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was,  to  secure  the  right  co^xtensivety  with 
the  Union.     Its  exercise  in  any  one  State,  might 
be  affected  in  its  operation  by  the  pirating  of  books 
and  inventions  in  the  adjoining  States,  ifhd  that 
evil  could,  only  be  corrected  by  the  national  Le- 
gislature.   The  right,  therefiwe,  in  any  one  State, 
was  imperfect  only  as  to  the  security  and  th9 
means  of  enjoyment. 

It  appears j  then,  that  the  power  is  fdunded  on 
the  basis  of  a  pre-existing  right  of  property,  from 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  right,  as  before  stated, 
and  from  the  terms  in  which'  the  power  itself  is 
granted.  The  word  **  secure,**  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  something  to  b€$ecured.  It  does  not  pur- 
port to  create  or  give  any  new  right,  but  only  to 
secure  and  provide  remedies  to  enforce  a  pre- 
existing right  throughout  the  Union.  This  power 
differs  essentially  from  the  sovereign  power  to 
creaie  and  grant  an  exclusive  right..  It  has  been 
adjudged,  under  the  English  stat  21  Jac  I.  c.  3. 
that  a  ^pnsnt.may  be  made  for  any  invention  which 
is  new  in  England,  though  known  abroad/  That 
statute,  therefore,  authorizes  the  creation  of  a  right 
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1824.  of  property  in  a  thing  importedi  in  which  no  right 
of  property,  under  the  laws  of  Englandi  before 
existed.  But  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States 
merely  extend  to  inventions  actually  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  any  imported  invention. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  sovereign  power,  exer- 
cised by  the  British  Parliament,  on  Uiis  subject, 
was  vested  in  the  Legislature  of  New- York.  A 
part  only  was  given  to  Congress,  and  all  the  resi^ 
due  remains  in  the  State  *exclusively. 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  a  patent  ?  It  creates 
no  new  right.  It  secures  the  pjfctentee,  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  the  exclusive  right  to  his  invention;  so 
that  he  has  the  same  exclusive  right  in  it,  that  he 
has  in  any  other  kind  of  property.  His  rights 
however,  is  secured  more  extensively  them  any 
State  law  could  secure  it.  But,  within  the  limits 
of  the  State,  a  patent  under  the  local  law  would 
be  just  as  effectual.  What  is  the  situation  of  the 
right,  after  the  expiration  of  a  patent?  The 
right  under  the  common  law  of  the  State^  may 
be  considered  as  perpetual.  It  was  so  ruled  by 
the  Judges  in  Millar  v.  Taylor;  but  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  perpetuij^ 
of  the  right  was  controlled  and  limited  by  the 
statute  of  Ann.  -  There  is  no  such  statute  in  New- 
Yoifc,  and,  therefore,  the  right  remains  as  at 
common  law.  The  act  of  Congress  cannot  de- 
stroy die  perpettti^  of  a  right  heid  under  the  law 
of  New-Tork*  and  which  the  act  of  Congress  has 
only  secured  for  a  certain  time,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  by  means  of  more  ^ectual  remedies. 
The  right,  then,  remains,  at  the  expinitiott  of  4ie 
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patMit,  in  the  same  condition  as  a^  its  commence-  1824. 
meot,  80'fitr  as  regards  the  laws  of  New-York,  ^^qJJJ^' 
and  within  the  territorial  limits  of  that  State,  but  ▼. 
eannot  be  asserted  in  other  States.  Even  if  this  ^^^' 
were  not  so,  and  (t  should  be  considered  that  the 
right  becomes  common,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
patent,  then  it  is  like  all  other  common  rights, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
State.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  sovereignty  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  all  common  rights.  The  Legis- 
lature, possessing  '<  supreme  legislative  power,'' 
may  destroy  a  common  right,  either  by  abolishing 
it,  and  jMrohibiting  the  use  of  it  altogether,  or  by 
converting  it  into  an  exclusive  right.  Thus,  a 
right  of  way  may  be  common,  either  by  land  or 
water,  and  it  may  be  shut  up  by  law,  and  the  use 
of  it  prohibited.  So,  a  right  of  fishery,  in  navi- 
gable watens,  is  common,  and  it  may  be  prohibited 
altogether,  or  converted  into  a  iseveral  fishery. 
In  the  same  manner,  as  to  patent  rights  and  lite- 
rary productions :  if,  after  a  patent  or  copy-right 
has  expired,  the  right  to  use  or  publish  becomes 
common^  it  may  be  controlled  by  law,  and  turned 
into  a  private  right.  Sp  that  a  State  law  may 
continue  or  extend  a  patent-right  at  pleasure. 

Thus,  it  follows,  that  whether  the  right  of  the 
patentee  remains  in  him,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  patent,  at  common  law,  or  whether  its  use  be- 
comes common  to  all,  it  is  subject  to  the  State 
law,  in  the  same  maimer,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
as  all  other  rights,  and  may,  consequentiy ,  be  con- 
trolled, limited,  extended*  or  prohibited,  at  the 
ideiRSure  of  the  LegislaUire. 
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1824.      ^  But  the  State  may  control  or  prohibit  the  use  of 

^^i^  any  patented  thing,  during,  the  existence  of  the 

T.       patent.    If  an  inventor  do  not  apply  for  a  patent 

Ogf^^     for  the  invention,  no  other  man  can.    The  right 
of  the  inventor,  in  such  a  case,  remains  as  at  com*^ 
mon  law.    Every  right  or  kind  of  property,  crea- 
ted by  the  laws  of  the  State,  is.subject  io  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated  by  the  supreme  legislative 
power  of  the  State.    It  cannot  then  be  doubted, 
that  before  a  patent  is  obtained,  the  State  may 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  thing  invented ;  either  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  mischievous  in  itiBelf,  or  from 
motives  of  general  policy,  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  permit  it.    As,  if  it  interferes  with  any  general 
interest,  as  a  labour  saving  machine,  which  might 
deprive  great  numbers  of  their  ordinary  means  of 
subsistence :  or,  if  it  should  effedt  any  greatchange 
in  the  course  of  business,  which  the  Legislature 
might  deem  injurious,  as  it  relates  to  the  commu« 
nity.    Of  these  questions  of  general  pc4icy,  and  of 
the  expediency  of  any  such  prohibition,  the  Legis- 
lature must,  of  course,  be  the  sole  judge.    Thus, 
in  the  act  of  New- York,  to  incorporate  the  North 
River  Stcam-boat  Company,  the  corporation  is  pro- 
hibited from  using  any  of  its  boats  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  freight.    This  was  done  to  protect  the 
great  shipping  interest  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  River.    Would  this  exercise  of 
power  be  affected  by  the  obtaining  bf  a  patent? 
'The  object  and  effect  of  apatent  is,  (as  we  have 
seen,),  to  secure  a  pre-existing  right,  imperfect  as 
to  its  means  of  enjoyment  and  its  extent.    TIm 
patentee  obtains  nothing  by  his  grant,  except  an 
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exdostve  rights  as  it  relates  to  the  Union,  instead     1 824. 
of  a  right  limited  to  the  State,  together  with  more 
complete  and  certain  remedies  to  protect  and  en^ 
force  that  right.     If,  therefore,  he  could  not  use 
the  thing  invented,  against  the  State  law,  before 
it  is  patented,  neither  can  he  thus  use  it  after  it  is 
•patented,  for  his  grant  conveys  no  greater  right 
than  before  existed.   It  is  the  undoubted  attribute 
of  all  sovereignty,  to  regulate  and  control  tiie  use 
of  all  property.     A  thing  patented,  when  made 
and  put  in  use,  is  nothing  more  than  property; 
and,  like  all  other  property,  is  subject  to  thccon^ 
trol  of  the  sovereign  power,  as  to  the  right  to  use 
it.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  sometimes 
become  important  or  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  use  of  a  thing 
patented.    Congress  cannot  do  this,  or,  at  least, 
k  hais  not  done  it.    After  the  patent  is  granted, 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  matter  is 
exhausted.    Patented  things  may  be  dangerous 
or  noxious,  either  universally  so  in  every  part  of 
tiie  country^  or  locally ;  or,  they  may  be  useful  at 
one  time,  and  mischievous  and  noxious  at  another. 
Patented  manufactures  may  be  injt  rious  to  the 
public  health,  though  highly  useful  as  manufac- 
tures; oir  they  may  be==Duisances  to  private  indivi'- 
duals  and  neighbourhoods,  though  extremely  use- 
ful to  the  public.    Can  Congress  provide  by  its 
laws  for  the  abatement  of  a  public  nuisance?  or 
give  a  right  of  acti6n  to  an  individual  for  a  pri- 
vate nuisance?    If  not,  these  powers  must  reside 
in  the  States.    The  right  to  use  all  property,  must 
be  subject  to  modification  by  municipal  law.    Sic 
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1824.  utere  tmo  ut  alienum  npn  UBdas,  m  -a,  fiuidaaien- 
tal  maxim.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  local 
State  Legislatures,  to  determine  how  a  man  may 
use  his  own,  without  injuring  his  neighbour.  Can 
a  patent  give  rights,  by  which  a  patentee  may  in- 
fringe the  vested  rights  of  others  ?  Can  a  patented 
boat  be  used  on  a  ferry,  the  exclusive  use  of  which 
has  been  granted  by  a  State  law  ? 

This  argument  may  be  illustrated  by  the  power 
to  secure  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
works.  This  power  is  founded  on  the  same  rea- 
sons with  the  other,  and  gives  the  author  the  same 
rights  as  the  inventor.  Can  the  author,  by  virtue 
of  his  copy-right,  publish  against  the  prohibition 
of  State  law  ?  A  book  may  be  libellous,  or  blas- 
phemous, or  obscene.  Cannot  the  author  be  in- 
dicted and  punished  for  it  ?  May  not  a  citizen 
maintain  an  action  for  the  libel?  If  so,  it  cannot 
be  lawful  by  virtue  of  the  copy-right.  If  the 
State  can  punish  the  act  of  publishing,  it  may 
entirely  prpliibit  the  publication.  It  may  regulate 
and  restrain  the  press,  so  far  as  it  is  not  prohi- 
bited by  its.  own  constitution. 

The  laws  of  Congress  are  framed  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  p6wer  to  prohibit  remains  in  the 
States.  By  the  existing  statute,  they  have  not 
provided  that  any  inquiry  shall  be  made  as  to  the 
utUitjf  of  the  supposed  invention,  when  the  patent 
is  applied  for.  There  is  no  authority  to  refuse  a 
patent,  on  the  ground  of  the  inutility  of  the  invea- 
tion,  and  in  practice,  no  inquiry  is  ever  made, 
and  jpatents  issue,  of  course,  on  making  the  oaths 
and  paying  the  fees,  even  l^r  things  the  most 
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trUliiii^  dbiiird^  and  injorioiuu    There  is  no  pro-    1824* 
firioD  for  the  repeal  of  a  patent,  on  the  ^ound  of 
In  nojdoua  or  oseleaB  character;    The  law  does 
not.  purport,  inita  terms,  to  give  a  right  to  uae 
d^  thing  patented,  against  the  provisions  of  any 
State  law.    The  act  provides,  (s.  I.)  that  if  any 
pmwn  lAall  present  a  petition,  ''  signifying  a  de- 
sire of  obtaining  an  exdunw  property^  &c. 
then  a  patent  shall  issue,  granting  to  the  petitibner 
^  dte  ^I  aod  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  ma- 
Idng,  constructing,  using,  and  vending  tor  others 
to  be  used/^  the  thing  patented.    The  ^  exclu- 
sive property^  spoken  erf*,  is  only  die  same  pro- 
perty that  «^sta  in  any  "tting  else,  and,  of  itself, 
gives  no>  right  to  use  the  thing  against  the  State 
law,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  pro- 
perty.   The  words  '*  using,  and  vending  to  others 
to  be  used,'*  alfe  inaeried  to  make  the  description 
of  that  '^exclusive  property^  complete,  'the  words 
^  making,  construetiiig,  and  vending,^  would  not 
have  constituted  entire  property  in  the  thing,  as 
one  might  make  and  vend,  and  all  the  world  might 
use.    The  patentee's  right  of  property  might  thus 
be  greatly  invaded,  and  he  would  be  left  without 
remedy,  except  against  the  '<  maker.,"    The  word 
f*  using,''  in  the  act,  must  receive  this  limited  cour 
structidn,  or  the  law  of  Congress  goes  beyond  the 
power  in  the  constitution.    That  was  only  to '' se- 
owe'^  a  right,,  and  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
a  patentee  should  enjoy  it  alone,  if  any  body  was. 
permitted  to  enjoy  it    But  it  was  never  intended 
that  >lhe  patentee  should  set  the  State  laws  at  de- 
fiaiaee.    The  acts  relative  to  copy-rights^  strongl|jr 
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]  824.  suppoipt  this  position.  These  acts  contain  no  pro*' 
vision  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  books  or 
engravings  to  be  published,  and  whether  they  be 
such  as  may  be  safely  permitted,  consistently  with 
the  good  order  of  soiiiety  and  public  morals. 
They  grant  the  same  right  to  the  author,  as  the 
patent  grants  to  the  inventor.  In  both  cases,  they 
depend  on  the  same  constitutional  right,  and  only 
convey  a  right  to  prevent  others  from  uung  or  pub- 
lishing without  his  consent,  but  not  to  enable  him 
to  use  or  publish  ^nrithout  restraint. 

If  a  State  can  thus  control  a  right  to  use  a  thing 
patented,  directly,  it  may  do  it  indirectly.  If  by 
a  positive  law,  then,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Courts,  by  injunction  or  otherwise.  Or,  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  may  be  delegated  to  indi- 
viduals, either,  acting  as  public  agents,  or  in  their 
own  behalf,  to  protect  some  other  right  vested  in 
th^m ;  and  may  forbid  the  use  of  the  thing  patented, 
or  the  publication  of  the  book,  the  copy-right  of 
which  has  been  secured,  without  their  license.  So 
that  if  an  exclusive  grant  be  made  by  a  State  law  to 
an  individual*  with  a  provision  that  the  thing  grant- 
ed shall  not  be  used  in  the  State,  without  license  of 
the  grantee,  and  there  be  a  patent  under  the  act 
of  Congress  for  the' same  thing,  the  consequence 
would  be^  that  the  State  grantee  could  not  use  it, 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  patent,  and 
the  patentee  could  not,  without  the  license  of  the 
State  grantee,  because  the  State  law  prohibited 
him.  Thus,  the  State  lawwould  beinoperative,  so 
far  as  it  granted  the  exclusive  right;  but  valid, *so 
far  as  H  prohibited  the  use  (^  the  thing  patented. 
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These  principlea  may  be  applied  to  the  law  now  in  1824. 
question,  wfiich  gives  an  excldsive right,  and  for-  ^qJ^J^^ 
bids  any  person  to  use  the  thing  wliich  is  the  sub-  ▼. 
jpct  of  the  right,  without  the  license  of  the  persons  ^  ^' 
in  whom  it  is  vested.  It  contains  a  granting  clause, 
and  a  prohibiting  clause.  The  injunction  is  found- 
ed on  the  prohibition,  and  may  be  enforced,  though 
the  grantees  might  not  use  their' right.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that,  from  reasons  of  public  policy,  the 
laws  of  New-York  had,  prohibited  the  use  of  steam 
boats  entirely,  and  had  directed  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  restrain  them  by  injunction,  would  not  the 
prohibitidti  have,  been  a  valid  one  ?  and  if  so,  may 
not  the  State  determine  that  it  is  against  the  public 
interest,  that  steam  boats  shbuld  be  built  or  naviga- 
ted, unless  under  the  direction,  or  with  the  license^ 
of  an  individual,  who*  may  be  thought  particularly 
skiUiil  in  that  business?  It  might,  therefore,  be 
contended,  that  this  injunction  is  to  be  sustained, 
whatever  might  become  of  the  respondent's  exclu- 
sive right. 

A  State  may  prohibit  the  use  of  a  thing  patent- 
ed^ by  virtue  of  its  power  over  the  public  domain. 
A  patented  thing  cannot  be  used  on  the  private 
property  of  an  individual,  without  his  consent. 
The  power  of  the  Btate  over  the  public  property, 
is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  of  an  individual  over  his 
own ;  and  particularly  so,  as  to  the  navigable  ri*- 
vers  in  the  State,  jvhich  are,  emphatically,  the  pro^ 
party  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  subject  to 
their  authority,  acting  through  the  local  Legislii- 
ture. 

The  question  has  hitherto,  been  discussed,  ati  if  * 
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1834.    the  exclusive  right  claimed  by  the  reopondents, 
was  the  right  to  an  invention,  for  which  a  patent 
may  have  been^  or  may  yet  be  obtained.    But  in 
truth,  hiiB  right  is  not  to  the  use  of  any  invention,  or 
of  any  thing  for  which  a  patent  can  be  granted, 
l^ivingston  and  Fulton  do  not,  on  the  facia  of  the 
acts  granting  or  securing  the  rights  claim  to  be  the 
inventors  of  any  things    In  the  act  of  1 798,  c.  55. 
8.  2L  it  is  recited,  that  R.  R.  L.  ''  is  ihepo$te$9ar 
of  a  mode  of  applyingtbe  steam  engine  to  the  jpro- 
polling  of  vessels,  on  new  and  advantageous  prin- 
ciples."   It  is  not  alleged  or  pretended,  that  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  that  mode,  or  of  the  princi- 
ples of/its  application ;  or  that  the  mode;  or  die 
ipriqciples,  were  secret  or  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.    His  ri^hl,  therefore,  is  to  the  use  of 
an  imlprovement,  introduced  (perhaps)  firom  a  fo* 
reign  countiy,  and,  consequently,  not  the  subject 
of  a  patent,  and  in  respect  to  which  Congress  has 
no  power*  to  legislate  at  all.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  appear,  that  the  appellant  has  a  patent 
for  any  thing  connected  with  Uie  subject  of  steam 
boats,  or  for  any  thing  belonging  to  the  steam  en* 
gine,  which  .can  be  used  in  navigation  by  steam- 
He  can,  thereforci  daim  no  right,  in  this  case,  un- 
der the  patent  laifta;  and  there  is  ho  question  as 
to.  any  actual  conflict  between  the  State  right  and 
a  parent  right.  .  He  is,  consequently,  compeUed  to 
rely  upon  the  broad  ground,  dmt  the  'State  has  no 
power  to  legislate  at  all,  for  the  encouragement  of 
any  art  or  science,  or  for  any  improvement  conneet^ 
ed  therewith,  because  Congress  has  legislated  mi«* 
der  a  power  which  is  partial  in  its  ex^nt,  boch  as 
tb  objects  and  time 
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The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said,  tends  to     1824. 
establish,  that  the  power  in  the  constitution  is  strict-  ^^iTjCy^ 
ly  a  concurrent  power.     That  it  is  aJsb  a  limited        ▼. 
power  in  Congress  to  promote  science  and  the  arts,     ^s^"* 
by  particular  means,  and  in  regard  to  particular 
objects,  and  for  limited  times.    That  all  the  resi- 
due of  the  power,  to  promote  science  and  the  arts, 
by  all  other  means,  and  towards  all  persons  and 
objects,  and  for  unlimited  times,  remains  exclu- 
sively in  the  States.    That  the  States  may  legis- 
late, in  pursuance  of  this  concurrent  power,  in  all 
cases,  and  can  grant  exclusive  rights  to  anything 
which  may  be  th6  subject  of  a  patent,  which  will 
be  vajUd  within  their  own  territory  until  a  patent 
is  actually  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
That  when  a  patent  i^sues^  the  State  has  full  pow- 
er to  prohibit  or  control  the  use  of  it  within  its 
territory,  though  it  cannot  grant  the  right  to  use 
the  patented  thing  to  others.     That  it  may  exer- 
cise the  power  of  prohibition,  partially  or  totally, 
by  direct  legislative  acts,  or  through  the  medium  of 
its  C!ourts,  and  may  delegate  the  right  to  prohibit 
to  any  of  its  citizens.    That  in  the  present  case, 
the  right  of  prohihitidn  has  been  delegated- to  Liv- 
ingston and  Fulton;  and  the  mode  of  exercising 
that  right,  is  by  injunction  out  of  Chancery.   That 
this  right  of  prohibition  may  be  valid,  even  though 
the  grant  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  Sic.,  might 
be  invalid.    That  the  State  laws  are,  therefore, 
valid,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  right  grant- 
ed by  them,  was  to  an  invention  which  might  be 
patented ;  and  that  they  would  be  valid,  as  to  their 
prohibitions,  even  were  apatent  issuedfor  the 
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18S4.     object.    But  th^t,  Jn  truth;  the  right  in*  qaestioii, 

v^^^^  has  bo  collneetion  with  any  thing  that  can  be  the 

>.        subject  of  a  patent ;  and  if  it  has,  that  no  patent 

'         has,  in  fact,  issued  to  the  appellant,  nor  does  he, 

in  any  mode,  claim  a  right •  under  a  patent    That 

the  question,  therefore,  on  this  branch  of  the  cause, 

is  reduced  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  State  may 

legislate  under'  a  power,  confessedly  concurrent, 

when  Congress  has  not  acted  at  all,  or  when  Ao 

perscMi  sets  up  a  right  under  any  act  of  Congress. 

But  the  laws  of  New-York,  now  in  question, 
are  supposed  to  be  in  confltqt  with  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  'Mo  regulate  commerce 
trith  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  th^  Indian  tribes/* 

This  is  a  concurrent  power,  according  to  all 
the  principles  before  laid  down.  It  was  fully  pos* 
sessed  by  the  States,  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  constantly  exercised.  It  is  one  of 
the  vattributes  pf  sovereignty,  specially  designated 
in  that  instroment,  ^'  to  establish  commerce/'  It 
is  not  granted,  in  exclusive  terms,  to  CongriMS. 
It  is  not  prohibited,  generally,  to  the  States.  The 
only  express  restraints  upon  the  power  of  the 
States,  in  this  respect,  are  against  laying  any  im- 
post or  duty  on  imports  or  exports,  (except  for  the 
execution  of  their  own  inspection  laws,)  or  of  ton- 
nage; against  making  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  a  foreign  power;  and  agunst  entering  into 
any  treaty.  All  these  prohibitions,  being  partial, 
are  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole 
power  resided  in  the  States.  They  are,  accord- 
ingly, all  in  restraint  of  State  power.    It  is  a  clear 
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principle  of  interpretatiQn,  diat  wbere  a  general  1834. 
power  ifl  given,  but  not  in  exdusive  terms,  and 
tbe  States  are  restrained,  in  express  terms,  fiom 
exercising  that  power  in  particular  cases,  that  in 
all  other  caseS/  the  power  remains  in  the  States 
as  a  concurrent  power.  Thus,  the  commentatora 
on  the  constitution,  speaking  of  the  taxing  power, 
say,  *^  this  restriction  implies  an  admission'  that, 
if  it  were  not  inserted,  the  States  would  possess 
the  power  it  excludes.  And  it  implies  « further 
admission,  that,  as  to  all  other  taxes,  the  autho^ 
ritj  of  the  States  remains  undiminished.^*  And, 
again:  **  In  all  cases  in  which  the  restriction  does 
not  apply,  the  States  would  have  a  concurrent 
power  with  the  Union."  This  doctrine  applies 
precisely  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Laying  imposts  or  duties  of  tonnage,  is  a  part  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  and  the  making 
of  a  compact  or  agreement  with  other  States  or 
nations,  is.  the  only  method  by  which  a  State 
could  make  aiiy  commercial  regulation*  which,  m 
it  regards  its  own  citizens,  would  operate  beyond 
its  territorial  limits,  These  restrictions  imply, 
that  the  general  power  to  regulate  commerce,  is 
concurrently  in  the  States,  and  that  it  may  be 
exercised  by  the  States  in  aii  cases*  to  which 
these  prohibitions  do  not  extend.  But,  the 
tame  implication  is  still  stronger  nrom  the  naiure 
ana  terras  of  those  prohibitcnry  clauses.  The 
State  may  lay  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  to 
execute  its  imtpectiaH  law$.    That  class  cf  laws 

a  ThefedtrOtitj  No.  S2, 
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1824«  wtBf  or  may  be^  eaiential  regulations  of  commerce, 
aod  tbey  deme  their  aiithori^  altogether  from 
^te  power.  Hie  eziateiice  of  a  power  to  pass 
them,  18,  therefore,  expressly  recognised  by  the 
constitution.  So,  also,  a  State  maj  lay  any  du^ 
upQn  imports  or  exports,  or  of  tonnage,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  This  provision  inq>lies, 
that  the  power  to  lay  all  duties  remains  essentially 
in  the  States;  that  the  exercise  of  the^ power  is 
suspended,  until  Congress  consent;  Knd  that, 
when  the  consent  is  given,  the  State  law  acts  of 
itself,  and  by  State  authority  alone.  The  States 
no  where  derive  any  powers  from  the  constitution. 
All  its  provisions  are  in  restraint  of  their  authoriQr, 
and  the  consent  of  Congress,  in  this  instance 
<mly  removes  the  restraint.  A  State  may  not 
enter  into  any  treaty;  but,  with  the  consent  «of 
Congress,  may  enter  into  an  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power. 
A  treaty  is^made  witha  view  to  the  public  welfare, 
either  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  binds  the  whole  Union.  A  compact 
or  agreement  is  generally  temporary  in  its  na- 
ture  and  <^ration,  and  is  executed  by  a  single  act, 
and  binds  only  the  State  that  makes  it.  In  this 
aense  the  constitution  must  be  understood,  when 
it  speaks  of  treaUes  as  distinguished  from,  eom* 
pact$.  It  follows,  that  general  and  permanent 
iM>mmercial  regulations  with  foreign  powers,  npust 
be  made  by  treaty,  but  that  particular  aw)  toniqpo- 
lary  regulatiobs  of  commerce  may  be  made  by  an 
agreemept  of  a  State  with  another,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  by  the  consent  of  Congress.    But, 
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in  this  case,  the  compact  would  derive  all  ita  effi*     1824. 
cacy  from  the  original  inherent  power  of  the 
State,  notfrcmi  the  act  of  cohaeiit  byCongreaa, 
which  would  merely  remove  an  existing  restraint. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  this  power, 
which  renders  it  exclusive  in  Congress.  The 
power  itself  does  not  grow  out  of  the  Union,  like 
the  power  **  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.^  It  does  not  operate,  when  exer- 
cised by  a  State  beyond  its  territorial  limits,  like 
the  power  of  naturalization.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary repugnancy  between  the  acts  of  the  two  go- 
vernments under  this  power,  since  it  clearly  ad- 
mits of  a  great  variety  of  regulations,  which  may 
operate  together,  without  direct  interference.  The 
restraints  specially  imposed  on  the  power  of  the 
State,  relating  to  commerce,  wou|d  have  been  un- 
necessary, if  it  were  not  considered  as  a  concur- 
rent power. 

The  practice  of  thci  Sti^tes  shows  that  the  power 
has  always  been  cdnsidered  as  concurrent  Thus, 
{he  State  of  New-York  has  passed  numerous  laws, 
which  are  regulations  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  with  other  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.''  As  to  that  part-  of  the  power,  which  re- 
laiites  to  trade  with  die  Indian  tribes,  the  people 
here  referred  to  may  be  within  the  limits  of  a 
State.  Thus,  the  commentators  on  the  constitu- 
tion consider  it  in  that  light,  and  contrast  the 
power  widi  that  relating  to  the  same  subject  in  the 


a  Tbeie  hws  will  be  found  ipediicaDj  esunented  and  stated 
in  a  note  to  Mr.  Enunett*!  argosent. 
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1824.  old  confederation,  which  was  qualified  so  as  ^^  not 
to  infringe  the  legidative  rights  of  any  State 
within  its  own  limits.'*'  Thus,  Congress  luuilegis*- 
lated  on  that  basis.  By  the  act  to  regulate  traide  and 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribesi  it  is  provided, 
s«  ]9|  ''that  nothing  contained  in  the  act  shaU  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  any  trade  with  Indians^  on 
lands  surrounded  by  settlements  of^eitizens,.  and 
being  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  bf  any  of 
the  individual  States.'*^  But  the  State  of  New* 
York  has  also  legislated  on  the  same  subject,  and 
by  the  *^  act  relative  to  the  different  tribes  and  na- 
tions of  Indians  within  this  State/V  prohibits  the 
purchase  of  land  from  any  Indian,  without  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature;  prohibits  the  sale  of 
various  articles  to  any  Indian  or  tribe;  makes  nu- 
merous other  regulations,  as  to  trade  and  inter- 
course with  them,  by  the  citizens  who  surround 
theni,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground  over  which 
Congress  has  declared  its  act  should  not  extend. 
An  ezaoiinatien  of  the  laws  of  other  States,  will 
show  that  many  of  them  have  legislated,  under 
every  part  of  this  power,  to  the  same  extent,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  a  greater  extent  than  New- York ; 
and  will  show  the  havoc  which  must  be  made  in 
the  State  laws,  if  inis  power  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered concurrent. 

This  power  is  net  only  concurrent,  but  is  limited 
in  Congress.  It  do^es  not  extend  to  the  regulation 
of  t)ie  internal  commerce  of  any  State.  This  re^ 
wits  from  the  terms  used  in  the  grant  of  {iower^ 
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^'  mttong  the  several  States/'  It  temAta  abo  from  1824* 
'the  effects  of  a  contrarjr  doctrine«  on  the  whole 
mass  of  State  power.  Internal  commerce  must 
be  that  which  is  wholly  carried  on  within  the 
limits  of  a  State:  as  where  the  commeiicement, 
.progress,  and  termination  of  the  voyage/are  wholly 
confined  to  the  territoi^  of  the  State.  This 
branch  of  pawef^^ludes  a  vast  range  of  State 
legislatioliV  such  as  turnpike  roads,  toll  bridges, 
ekclttsive  rights  to-  ran  stage  wagons,  auction  U- 
cjBnses>  license*  to  retailers,  and  to  hawkers  and 
pedlers,  ferries  over  navigable  riveM  and  lakes, 
'  and'all  exclusive  rights  to  carry  goods  and  passen- 
gers, by  land  or  water.  All  such  laws  must  ne-^ 
cessarily  affect,  to  a  great  extent,  the  foreign 
trade,  and  that  between  the  States,  as  well  as  th6 
trade  among  the  citizens  of  the  same  State.  But, 
although  these  laws  do  thus  affect  trade  and  com- 
merce with  other  States,  Congress  cannot  inter- 
fere, as  its  power  does  not  reach  the  regulation  of 
internal  trade,  which  resides  exclusively  in  the 
States. 

It  h9s  thus  been  seen,  that  this  power  is  <^n- 
ourrent;  and  as  such,  tnay  be  exercised  by  the 
States,  subject,  like  all  other  concurrent  powers, 
to  the  power  qf  Congress^  when  actually  exerci^ 
sed ;  and  that  it  is  limited,  not  (extending  to  the 
internal  trade  of  a  States  We  contend,  that  the 
exclusive  right  claimed  by  the  respondent  is  va- 
lid,' considered  either  as  a  regulation  of  intei^ 
coarse  and  trade  among  the  several  States,  or  aft 
a  regulation  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State  # 

CSonsidering  it  then,  as  a  regdatoin  of  tnd^ 
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1824.  among  the  States,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  inquire 
into  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  intercourse 
among  the  States,  either  for  the  jpurposes  of  com- 
merce»  or  residence  and  travelling.  From  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  in  1776,  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  confederation,  in  1781,  the 
States  were  entirely  and  absolutely  sovereign,  and 
foreign  to  each  other,  as  regarded  their  respective 
rights  and  powers  as  separate  societies  of  men. 
During  that  period,  the  right  of  intercourse  among 
them  rested  solely  on  the  ju$  commwne  of  nations. 
By  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  commerce- has 
its  foundation  in  the  obligation  resting  upon  all 
men,  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Right  on  one  side,  springs  from  vbligation  on  the 
other.  The  right  'to  purchase,  springs  from  the 
obligation  to  sell.  '^  One  nation  has,  therefore,  a 
natural  right  to  purchase  of  another  the  things 
which  it  wants,  and  which  the  other  does  not  need." 
The  law  of  nations  being  only  the  application  of 
the  law  of  nature,  as  regulating  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  individuals,  to  nations  and  sovereign 
States,  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  buy- 
ing. But  the  right  of  selling  does  not  impose 
any  obligation  on  another  nation  to  buy,  as  that 
other  may  not  want,  and  must  be  the  solie  judge  of 
its  own  necessities.*  It  follows,  then,  that  any 
State  has  ti  natural  right  to  purchase  of  any  other 
the  articles  which  it  needs,  and  ta  open  a  commer- 
ciiBd  intercQurse  for  that  purpose ;  but  that  every 
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State,  being  under  no  obligation  to  pnrdiase  of  1834. 
another,  may,  at  its  pleasure,  prohibit  the  introduc-  ^"qJ^^^ 
don  of  an]rforeign  merchandise.  These  rights  of  y. 
purchasing  are  not  perfect  rights,  and  of  course  **"**" 
cannot  be  enfqrced  by  one  nation  against  another; 
and,  being  thus  imperfect,  it  depends  upon  the  will 
ofeach  nation,  whether  it  will  carry  on  any  commerce 
with  another,  or  upon  what  .terms  and  under  what 
regulations.  These  imperfect  rights,  like  all  other 
imperfect  rights  between  nations,  can  become  per- 
fect only  by  treaty;  the  efiect  of  which,  is  to  se- 
cure to  a  nation  rights  of  commerce  or  intercourse, 
-which  it  before  enjoyed  at  the  will  of  another. 
The  right  of  travelling,  or  of  entering  into  and  re- 
siding in  one  nation  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  ef 
another,  depends  on  the  same  principles  of  inter- 
national law»  But  the  sovereign  may  forbid  the 
entrance  into  his  territory,  either  to  foreigners  in 
general,  or  in  particular  cases,  and  under  particu- 
lar circumstances,  or  as  to  particular  individuals, 
and  for  particular  purposes.*  And  as  he  may  pro- 
hibit  the  entrance  altogether,  he  may  annex  what 
conditions  he  pleases  to  the  permission  to  enter. 
In  the  absence  of  any  treaty  stipulation, .  and  of 
any  prohibitory  regulations,  the  natural  right 
would  exist,  and  might  be  exercised  and  enjoyed. 
This  being  the  relation  subsisting  between  so- 
vereign States,  it  follows,  that  before  the  confede- 
ration, each  State  enjoyed  the  right  of  intercourse 
with  all  the  others,  at  the  ^ill  of  those  others,  both 
as  respects  the  transit  and  residence  of  persons, 

a  rafte/,1.2.  c.  8.  s«180. 
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1084.    and  ths  introduction  and  sale  of  property.    Tlie 
confederation  was  a  treaty  between  sovereign 
States,  and  '^the  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
mutualiiiendship  and  intercourse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  States/'  stipulated,  that  the 
free  inhabitants  of  each  JState  should  have  '*fiee 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  any  other  State,'' 
and  should  enjoy  in  each  State  '^  all  the  prinleges 
of  trade  and  commerce;  subject  to  the  same  du- 
ties, (impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabir 
tants  thereof  respectively :  provided,  that  such  re- 
strictions shall  not  extend  so  far  ais.to  prevent  the 
removal  of  property  imported  into  any  State,  to 
aoy  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabi- 
tant."   This  article,  then,  secured  the  right  of 
passing  from  one  State  to  another,  bat  gave  no 
new  right  of  commerce  as  to  the .  intvoduotioB  of 
any  goods,  and  not  pven  the  right  of  temoving 
from  the  State  any  property  purchased  in  it    Thp 
rights  of  commerce,  therefore,  as  between  the 
States,  remained  .as  before,  subject  to  all  the  mu^ 
nictpal  laws  of  the  State,  except  that  those  laws 
must  be  general  and  impartial  in  their  application. 
Under  the  confederation,  then,  the  States  retained 
th))  whole  power  of  regulating  foreign  commerce, 
and  that  between  the  States,  except  as  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  confedenuion  itself.    Under  it,  all 
the  trade  and  iniercourse  between,  any  State  and 
any  foreign  nation,  was  carried  on  hy  the  law  of 
nature  and  *  nations  alone.    All  ^de    between 
any  St^te  and  another  State,ns.  io  the  right  of  im- 
portation, &c.,  wais  carried  on  in  the  same  man* 
ner.    No  State  could  make  any  freaty  of.  com- 
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meroe  wkh  a  foreign  poweri  er  with  andther    T824. 
State. 

Th6  iaooiiveaieiices  reaulting  iVom  diese  ppw- 
era  of  tbe*Stateij  gaveriM  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion*    Theae  idoonvenienceB  consiBted  principally 
in  the  impositione  and  taxes  levied  on  property 
imported  and  exported  by  one  Btate  through  ano- 
ther.   There  was  no  inconvenience  as  to  the  right 
of  pairing  firom  State  to  State,  as  that  was  secured 
by  the  articles  of  confederation.    The  constitu^  * 
tipii  applied  the  remedy  to  these  evils  in  two  ways : 
(1.)  By  express  prohibitions  on  the  Statesi  in 
those  particulars  in  which  the  evils  had  been  most 
aensibly  felt,  preventing  them  from  levying  any 
impost  or  duty  of  tonnage,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.    (2.)  By  vesting  Congress  with  a 
general  power  to  regulieite  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  States.    The  <ionstitution 
does  not  profess  to  give,  in  terms,  the  rig^t  of 
ingress  and  regress  for  commercial  or  any  other 
purposes,  or  the  right  of  transporting  articles  for 
trade  from  one  Btate  to  another.    It  only  protects 
the  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  one  State^ 
when  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  by  se- 
curing to  them  **  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a  citizen'*  of  that  other,  which  they  hold  sub- 
ject to  the  laves  of  the  State  ai^  its  own  citizens; 
and  it  protects  their  property  against  an^  duty 
to  be  imposed  on  its  introduction.     The  right, 
then,  of  intercourse  with  a  State,  by  the  sub- 
jects of  a  foreign  power,  or  by  the  citizens  of 
another  State,  still  rests  on  the  original  right,  as 
derived  from  the  law  of  nations.    Suppose  there 
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1834.     was  no  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  and  no  act  of 
^"o^^l^^  Congress  regulating  intercourse  with  that  power, 
T.        but  barely  a  state  of  pe^ce ;   that  power  would 
*  ^°*     enjoy  the  right  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  New- 
York,  by  the  law  of  nations  alone.     But  that 
right  might  be  restrained,  or  regulated,  or  abo- 
lished by  the  law  of  New- York  alone.     Such  was 
the  situation  of  New- York  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitutioi^,  both  as  to  foreign  nations  and  the 
other  States.     The  constitution  has  not  abridged 
the  power  of  the  State  in  this  respect.    It  has 
only  subjected  it  to  the  superior  power  of  Con- 
gress when  actually  exercised. 

An  examination  of  the  acts  of  Congress  on  this 
subject  will  show/ that,  a^  the  constitution  has  not 
given  Xbe  right  of  intercourse  and  trade,  so  neither 
has  Congress,  in  the  exercise. of  its  constitutional 
powers,  by  any  law,  given  that  right.  Here  the 
learned  counsel  entered  into  an  elaborate  exami- 
tion  of  the  statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
this  position. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  this  view  of  the 
constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  that  the 
right  of  transit  from  State  to  State,  by  land  or  wa- 
ter, for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  is  founded 
on  the  jus  commune  of  nations;  that  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  affect  that  right,  except  in  specified 
cases ;  and  as  to  all  others,  leaver  the  right  as  be- 
fore, with  a  general  power  in  Congress  to  regulate 
and  control  it,  so  fai"  as  it  may  be  connected  with 
commerce ;  that  the  State  has  the  concurrent  pow- 
er also,  to  regulate  and  control  it,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  connected  with  commerce ;  that  the  State  has 
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the  concurrent  power  also^  to  regulate  and  control     18^. 
ity  in  all  casea  where  its  regiilieitions  do  not  actually  ^"^1^^' 
conflict  with  those  of  Congress  ;  that  Congress  has        t.   . 
made  no  jegulations,   which  alter  or  aflfect  the       ^  ^* 
right  at  allt  by  giving  any  other  right  than  was  be- 
fore enjoyed;  that  all  the  regulations  of  the  State» 
therefore,  which  operate  within  its  own  limits,  are 
binding  upon  all  who  come  within  its  jurisdiction; 
and  that  if  Congress  deems  such  regulations  to  be 
injurious,  it  may  control  them  by  express  provi- 
sions, operating  directly  upon  the  case. 

The  case  has,  heretofore,  been  considered  as  if 
the  steam  boat  laws  were  regulatioiis  of  commerce 
among  the  States,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
those  terms.  But  is  the  law  in  question  any  thing 
more  than  a  regulation  of  the  intemalnavigation 
of  the  .waters  of  the  State  ?  In  terms,  it  applies 
only  to  the  waters  within  the  State.  It  does  not 
ileny  the  right  of  entry  into  its  waters  to  any  ves- 
sel navigated  by  steam  :  it  only  forbids  such  ves- 
sel, when  within  its  waters  and  jurisdiction,  to  be 
moved  by  steain ;  but  that  vessel  mdy  still  navi- 
gate by  all  other  means ;  and  it  leaves  the  people 
of  other  States,  or  of  Ne]iv-¥ork,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  right  of  navigation,  by  all  the  means 
known  or  used  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
]aw«  It  is,  therefore,  strictly  a  regulation  of  inter- 
nal trade  and  navigation,  which  belongs  to  .the  . 
State.  This  may,  indeed,  indirecdy  affect  the 
right  of  commercial  intercourse  between  theStates. 
But  so  do  all  other  laws  regulating  internal  trade, 
or  the  right  of  transit  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  same  State ;  such  as  quarantine  laws,  inspec- 
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1 834.  tipn  laws,  duties  on  aactions,  licetises  to  sell  goojds, 
^^^^^  &'Ci  All  these  laws  are  aeknowledged  to  be  va- 
T.  lid.  They  are  passed,  no^witli  a  view  or  design 
^^'  to  regulate  commerce,  but  to  promote  some  great 
object  of  public  interest,  within  the  acknowledged 
scope  of  State  legislation :  such  as  the  public 
heaJth,  agriculture,  revenue,  or  the  encouragement 
of  some  public  improvement.  Being  passed  ibr 
these  legitimate  objects,  they  are  valid  as  internal 
regulations,  though  they  may  incidentally  restrict 
or  regulate  foreign  trade,  or  that  between  the 
States.  So  of  the  laws  now  in  question ;  they 
were  passed  to  introduce  and  promote  a  great  pub* 
lie  improvement,  clearly  within  the  power  of  the 
State  to  encourage.  They  operate  entirely  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  State.  They  put  no  restraint 
on  the  right  of  entry  into  the  State ;  but  they  ex- 
clude from  the  right  of  navigation  on  its  waters  in 
a  particular  mode,  because  they  deem  that  mode 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  unless  used  by 
particular  persons.  How  can  they  be  distinguish- 
ed in  principle,  from  all  the  other  laws  which  have 
been  referred  to?  If  steam  boats  had  been  per* 
nicious  in  themselves,  or  had  been  deemed  so  as 
jifiecting  injuriously  other  great  public  interests, 
could  Congress  have  prohibited  them  on  the  wa- 
ters of  New- York,  by  any  exercise  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  ?  Could  not  the  State  have 
done  itt  by  virtue  of  its  general  power,  on  its  navi- 
gable waters  ?  .  Suppose  that  steam  boats  were 
found  to  be  unsafe,  and  destrCibtive  to  property 
or  lives,  unless  built  or  navigated  by  persons  par- 
ticularly skiUiiK  could  not  the  State  prohibit  the 
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iiM  of  them,  unliBM  thus  built  txkd  navigated  ?    If,     1804. 
under  any  drcumstances,  the  State  inay  restrict 
the  use.  c^  them  to  particular  persons,  it  may  do  so 
in  its  own  discretion,  for  reasons  of  which  it  alone 
is  the  judge. 

All  this  shows  that  the  restraint  imposed  by 
diese  laws,  on  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the 
State,  is  merely  an  internal  regulation  of  the  right 
of  transit,  or  passage  from  one  part  of  the  State  to 
another ;  that  it  is  a  regulation  which,  if  even  in- 
dispensable to  the  public  safely.  Congress  could 
not  make ;  and  that  the  power  to  make  it  must, 
therefore,  be  in  the  State* 

The  right  of  a  State  to  regulate  its  interna! 
trade,  applies  as  well  to  its  navigable  waters,  as 
to  its  other  territory.  Its  rivers  are  its  territory 
and  domain,  as  much  as  the  land,  and  equally 
subject  to  its  laws  in  all  respects.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  applies  as  well  to 
the  land  as  to  the  water.  Commerce  between 
the  States,  and  with  foreign  powers,  is  very  ex-- 
tensively  carried  on  by  land.  Congress  has  ac- 
cordingly adapted  its  revenue  lavrs  to  the  land,  by 
imposing  duties  on  goods  imported  in  carriages, 
&c.  When  goods  are  brought  into  the  State  in 
a  carriage  or  wagon,  cannot  the  State  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  those  goods  from  one  part  of 
the  State  to  another,  except  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, or  by  a  particular  road,  or  in  vehicles  of  a 
particular  description?  Where  is  the  difference 
between  an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  vessels  by 
steam  on  the  water,  and  an  exclusive  right  to 
move  carriages  by  steam  on  the  land  ?    Cannot  a 
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1834.  State  grant  an  excluAnria  (Nrivilege  to  earry  gdock 
as  well  as  pasaengers,  in  oarriagea  or  vesseb,  by 
water  or  by  land  ?  May  it  not  conyert  all  its  roads 
leading  into  other  States,  into  tumpikes^levy  toUa 
npon  them,  and  alter  and  abolish  them  at  plea* 
sure?  All  these  are  regulations  of  the  internal 
trade  of  the  State,  but  they  may,  and,  indeed^ 
must  affeci,  to  a  great  degree,  the  trade  between 
the*  States.  By  virtue  of  the  right  of  a  State  over 
iltf  naviga1>le  waters,  it  establishes /err»e«^  which 
aieezckiliive  rights  to  use  parts  of  nangablewa- 
tbMrlbr  particular  purposes  and  in  a  particular 
manner;  and  brtdgesy  which  iniemipt,  atid  some- 
tbnw  destroy  the  navigation  of  rivers :  It  gnnts 
Ae  tend  under  the  water  at  pleasure,  builds  public 
Ifleftf,  0r0ets  dams  and  other  obsiruetidnB^  add  di- 
verts the  course  of  the  waters  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  By  its  power  over  its  land  territory^ 
a  State  tBstablishestOads  and  canals,  regutsfM  the 
carrying  of  gocAis^  and  the  amount  of  tolls  upon 
them,  grants  es^lubive  privileges  to  stage  wagons 
and  others,  ferthe  carriage  of  goods  and  passenr 
gers,  and  p^rfbrms  alt  other  acts  of  Mvereignty  in 
regard  to  these  public  highways. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  State  may  exercise  the 
sanvs  control  in  these  respects,  over  both  land  and 
water^  within  its  own  jurisdtctioh;  that  the  riffht, 
as  to  bMh,  rests  on  the  same  foundation,  thiat  of 
a  sovweigti  over  his  domain;  and  diat  it  hasimi«- 
fbnriy  been  exercised  over  both  in  the  same  matn-^ 
ner.  What^  then,  is  the  right  nnder  which  the 
respondent  claims?  It  is  only  an  internal  regula* 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  State.    This 
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10  dearly  the  ca8e»  when  it  applies  to  the  ease  of    1824. 
the  conveyance  of  passengeni  or  goods,  on  the 
waters  of  the  State,  where  the  whole  journey  or 
transit  is  within  the  State,  as  from  New- York  to 
Albany.    Is  it  in  truth  any  thing  more  than  an 
exclusive  right  of  ferry  over  the  waters  of  Hud- 
ecm's  river?    It  is,  in  substatice  and  effect,  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  cany  passiengers  in  boats  navi- 
gated in  a  particular  mode,  on  the  navigable  wa- 
4ers  of  the  State.    These  waters  are  a  public 
highway,  like  any  other  public  road  on  land,  and, 
as  8uch»  are  completely  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  State  \aws. .  There  are.  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress, whiob  recognise  the  power  of  the  States  to 
control  their  navigable  waters.    Thus,  in  the  act 
enabling  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  form  a  con- 
stitution, there  is  a  provision,  that  the  State  con- 
vention shall "  pass  an  ordinance  pr/pmding  that 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers  and 
waters  leading  into  the  same^  or  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico^  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for  ever 
fM^jt  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  State, 
as  to  9ther  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without 
a^y  ta^  duty,  impost,  or  toll  therefor,  impeded 
by  the  said  State.'"    And  in  the  act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  that  .State,  the  above  provisions,  as  to 
the  .navigation  of:  the  Mississippi,  are  made  one 
of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  admission.^ 
Similar  conditions  were  also  imposed  upon  the  ad- 
mission, of  the  States  of  Mississippi^  Missouri, 


a  Ligenolfi  Dig.  586. 
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1 824.  and  Alabama  ;*  which  attongly  imply,  that  the  new 
States  would  have  had  a  right  to  control  the  navi- 
gation of  their  watera,  if  these  provisions  had  not 
been  inserted;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  consti- 
tution which  could  prevent  them  from  doing  S0| 
when  they  should  once  have  been  admitted  as 
equal  members  of  the  Union;  and  that  Congress 
could  pass  no  law,  under  the  constitution,  to  pre? 
vent  them  from  doing  it* 

But  the  power  of  Congress  is  **  td  regulate  cam^ 
merceJ^  The  correct  definition  of  eammeres  is» 
the  transportation  and  sale  of  commodities.  It  is 
so  considered  in  all  the  regulations  made  by  the 
laws  of  Congress*  They  speak  generally  of  ve«- 
sels  and  their  cargoes,  and  whatever  rights  are 
given  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  apply  to  commerce 
strictly  and  properly  speaking.  Any  person 
cluming  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  State  of 
New-York  against  the  State  laws,  under  any  right 
derived  from  the  laws  of  Congress  relative  to 
commerce,  must  show  himself -qualified  according 
to  these  laws,  and  actually  exercising  that  right 
under  their  provisions.  Now,  if  the  lieense  hera 
set  up  gives  any  right  it  is  to  carry  on  the  coast- 
ing trade,  which  consists  in  transportlag  goods 
from  one  State  to  another.  It  is  nbt  iM-eteiKted 
that  the  appellant  wsm  engaged  in  this  trade, 
when  stopped  by  the  injunction.  It  appears  by 
the  pleadings,  th8^his  boat  was  employed  in  the 
transp<Mrtation  of  persons  or  passengers  for  hire, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  a  distinct  business. 

a  B^tr9dlP$  Dig.  506.  612.  6ir 
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It  is  often  entirely  disconnected  from  any  com-  1824. 
mercial  object,  though  sometimes  indirectly  con-  ^"^Ty^^^ 
nected  widi  trade.  So  it  has  been  considered  by  ▼. 
some  of  the  States.  New- York  once  laid  a  tax  ^K**"- 
upon,  passengers  travelling  in  the  steam  boats; 
and  Delaware  taxed  passengers  travelling  through 
that  State  in  carriages.  But  these  States  could 
have  laid  co  tax  on  property  thus  transported.  If, 
then,  the  appellant's  boat  was  engaged,  bona  fide, 
in  the  coasting  trade,  the  question  might  arise  as 
to  its  rights  and  privileges  under  the  enrolment 
and  license.  But^  when  no  trade  is  carried  on, 
or  intended  to  be  carried  on,  under  the  license, 
it  is  clear  that  the  license  is  a  fraud  upon  the  State 
law,  if  that  law  is  in  other  respects  valid.  An 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  coasting  trade  will  show,  that  they 
all  relate  exclusively  to  the  coasting  trade  as  be- 
fore defined,  and  do  not  contemplate  the  carrying 
of  passengers  as  distinguished  from  commerce. 
Every  vessel  engaged  in  it,  must  not  only  have  u 
licensCi  but  must  comply  with  various  regulations, 
at  every  departure  she  takes  from  one  district  to 
another ;  and,  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  regula- 
tions have  been  complied  with,  the  vessel  can 
claim  no  right  (in  any  case)  to  navigate  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  appellant's  boat  has  ever  done  this,  or 
pretended  to  do  it,  or,  in  fact,  to  be  engaged  in 
trade  at  all. 

It  has  thus  been  attempted  to  be  shown,  that 
our  exclusive  right  is  valid;  even  if  the  law  grant- 
ing it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rcfirulation  or  restric- 
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1824^  tion  of  the  right  of  commercial  inteccourseJbe-t 
tween  the  States,  on  the  ground,  (1.)  That  .the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  strictly  a  concur-r 
rent  power.  .  (2.)  That  the  State  may  tfct  in  any 
manner,. in  the  exercise  of  that  power^.  so  long  as 
its  lawjs^  do  not  interfere  with  any  right  exercised 
under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 
(3.)  That  the  appellant,  in  this  -case,  has  shown 
np  right  under  that  constitution  or  these  >aws,  and, 
tlierefore,  cannot  contest  the  validity  of  the  exclu- 
sive grant,  (4.)  That  even  if  the  enrolment  and 
license  relied,  on,  give  a  right,  it  is  not  the  right  of 
intercourse  for  any  other  purpose  thisui  for  the 
coasting  trade ;  and  the  appellant  does  not  show 
that  he  was  carrying  on,  or  intended  to  carry  on, 
that  trade.  But  that  the  State  law,  in  fact,  is  only  a 
regulation  of  the  internal 'trade  and  right  of  navi- 
gation, within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State : 
that  the  'power  to  regulate  this,  is  exclusively  in 
the  State ;  that  the  State  has  exercised  it,  ||i 
the  same  manner,  both  by  land  and  water;  and 
that  the  law  is  valid,  although  incidentally  it  may 
afiect  the  right  of  intercourse  between  the  States* 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  State  law 
maybe  valid  in  part,  or  as  enforced  under  particu- 
lar circumstances,  though  it  may  be  void  under 
other  circumstances.  Thus,  the  law  may  be  held 
void,  so  far  as  it  restrains  the  right  of  navigation . 
between  State  and  State,  either  for  conmiercial 
purposes,  strictly  speaking,  or  for  all-purposes^ 
including  the  transportation  of  passengers.  And 
it  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  valid,  so  fat  ap  it  le* 
strainii  the  right  of  internal  navigation^  strictly 
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apeaking,  either  in  the  whole  extent  of  thb  rights 
or  as  e  ttiere  exclusive  right  to  carry  passengers 
in  steam  boats.  Thus,  the  State  tew  may  be  suf- 
fered to  operate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  far  as  it 
may,  without  actual  conflict  with  the  constitution 
or  lAws  of  the  United  Stateli. 

Mr.  Emmett^  on  the  same  side,  stated,  that  the 
question  sought  to  be  presented,  was  the  complete 
invalidity  of  these  laws  of  New-York»  as  be- 
ing repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  invalidity  be  not  total  and  abso- 
lute, (and  that  might  well  be  the  case  with  statutes^ 
which  are  often  void  in  part,  and  good  for  the  re- 
sidue,) the  appellant  must  further  show,  that  '^ 
AMi#0(f  stands  in  that  situation,  which  entitles  him 
to  allege  their  partial  invalidity ;  that  hu  case  is 
such,  «aS  that  the  part  of  the  law  which  is  void,  is 
calculated,  if  enforced,  to  aflfect  or  injure  his 
rights. 

In  addition  to  the  general  prima  facie  presump- 
tion in  ifavour  of  the-  constitutionality  of  every  act 
of  a  State  Legislature,  this  series  of  laws  derives 
a  ^peciriiar  claim  to  that  presumption,  from  the 
history  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  theiir 
enactmem.  On  the  19tb  of  March,  1787^  a  short 
time  before  the  meeting  of  the  federal  convention, 
the  Legiriature  of  the  State  of  New- York  made  its 
grant  to  John  Fitch,  for  14  years.  From  motives, 
of  the  correctness  of  which  this  Court,  can  take 
no  cognizance,  the  Legislature,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1798,  thought  fit  to  repeal  that  law,  on  the 
raggestion  that  Fitch  was  either  dead,  or  had  with- 
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1824.  drawn  himself,  and  that  Robert  R.^,  Livingston 
was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  applying  the  steam 
engine  to  propel  boats,  Sec.  At  this  time,  all  the 
laws  of  Congress  regulating  commerce  and  pa- 
tents, had  been  for  above  five  years  in  operation, 
and  their  provisions  familiarly  known.  The  Couli* 
cil  of  Revision,  consisting  of  Mr.  Ji^^  as  Governor, 
Chief  Justice  Lansing,  Judge  Lewis,  and  Judge 
Benson,  notwithstanding  the  personal  regard  they 
might  well  be  supptJsed  to  have  entertained  for 
Chancellor  Livingston,  (who  was  also  a  member, 
but  did  not  sit,)  thought  it  their  duty  to  object  to 
this  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  from  which 
Fitch's  forfeiture  was  to  arise,  had  not  been  found 
by  some  due  course  of  law.  The  act,  however, 
passed  the  Legislature  by  a  constitutional  majori- 
ty. But  he  would  here  ask,  who  made  this  objec- 
tion, and  what  were  the  inferences  it  afforded,  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law?  Mr,  Jay's  is  a 
name  of  peculiar  authority ;  Chief  Justice  Lansing 
had  been  a  member  of  the  federal  convention ; 
and  both  the  Judges  were  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  political  proceedings  of  the  day.  They 
were  adverse  to  this  act  on  principle,  and  must  be 
presumed  to  have  presented  all  the  objections 
against  it  which  they  thought  well  founded.  They 
not  only  did  not  think  that  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  enacting  by  Congress  of  her 
revenue  and  patent  laws,  had  made  Fitch's  privi- 
leges cease,  but  neither  the  constitution  nor  those 
laws  appeared  to  furnish  any  objection  agamst  a 
similar  grant  to  Robdrt  R.  Livingston..  On  the 
29th  of  March,  1799,  an  act  was  passed,  extend- 
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ing  the  former  act  for  twenty  years  from  its  date,  ]824f 
and  giving  two  years  for  making  the  experiment.  ^"^^^ 
That  passed  the  Council  of  Revision  without  any  ▼. 
objection,  none  of  the  judges  having  dreamt  that  *  ^ 
^  it  was  unconstitutional.  The  time  for  making  the 
experiment  having  nin  outi  without  a  boat  having 
been  made,  and  Mr.  Fulton  having  associated  him- 
self to  Mr.  Livingston  in  the  investigation,  on  the 
5th.  of  April,  1803,  the  Legislature  made  the  grant 
anew  to  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton.  And 
that  law  was  again  approved  of  by  the  Council  of 
Revision,  coiisisting  almost  entirely  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  differing  from  the  first.  The  time  grant- 
ed by  this  law  for  constructing  a  boat,  again  ran 
put ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1807,  it  was  again 
extended  for  two  years^  and  that  act  also  approved 
.ofbythe  Council  of  Revision.  In  the  course  of  that 
year,  the  experiment  was  successfully  made ;  and 
on  the  1 1th  of  April,  1808,  the.  Legislature,  by 
an  act,  which  also  passed  the  Council  of  Revision, 
made  u  contract  ynHk  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Ful« 
ton,  by  which  they  hoped  to  gain,  and  did  gain, 
unequalled  acconimodations  for  persoss  travelling 
in  the  State. 

The  success  of  those  gentlemen  awoke  the  cu- 
pidity' of  others,  and  doubts  of  the  constitutionr 
ality  of  those  laws  were,  for  the  first  time,  raised. 
BttV  after  thdse  questions  were  first  broached^  and 
while  opposition  boats  were  actually  buildinj^^tni 
the  9th  0f  April,  1811,  the  I^egislatiire  passed 
another  act,  which  also  received  the.  ^sanction  of 
the  Council  of  Revision.  .These  were  not  judicial 
decasidns;  but  they  were  six  consecutive  and  da- 
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1824*  liberalive  acts  of  Judges^  equlfy  boood,  by  tfanr 
duty  and  oath  of  <^oe,  to  emuiiie,  decide,  and 
act  upon  this  objection,  if  it  had  suflSMsient  force ; 
they  so  neariy  reamUeB  judicial  decisions,  that 
they  might  well  be  cited  as  authoritieB.  They 
also  showed,  that  the  laws  now  objected  to  had 
not  grown  out  of  any  teniporary  eflferrescence,  or 
excitement,  or  party  intrigues.  The  grant  began 
in  1798,  and  had  been  universally  ratified  down 
to  1811. 

•But  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  judicial  decision  of  the  most 
respectable  character.  The  act  of  1811  had  a 
proviso,  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  ex- 
tend to  the  three  opposition  boats  actually  built 
and  launched.  Widi  regard  to  two  of  t^iem,  Li- 
vingston and  Fulton  filed  a  bill  for  an  injunctioh 
to  prevent  their  navigating.  The  then  Chancel- 
lor thought  the  question  too  important  to  grant  an 
injunction,  in  the  first  instance,  and  refiised  it; 
from  that  decision  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  Errors  of  that  State ;  ibc/e  the  consti- 
tutionality of  those  laws  was  Very  aUy  ds^mted, 
but  supported  by  the  unanimous  decne  of  that 
Court,  and  the  very  elaborate  opinions  of  the 
Judges,,  which,  for  sound  constitutional  reason- 
ing,, can  scarcely  be  surpassed.' 

New-Tort:  is  not  the  only  State  vTtiich  has 
passed  such  laws.  Massachusetts,  February  7, 
1815,  granted  to  J.  L.  Sullivan,  a  similar  grant 
for  ateam  towrboat^y  on  Connecticut  rivw ,  for 

a  Lifii^ifoo v.  Vsa lagm^  9  Jckm^tUf* 50h 
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tweoQr-eight  jektUf  after  the  expiration  of  his  pa-  1824. 
tent,  which,  on  February  11,  1819,  was  enlar- 
ged for  two  years.  NeW-Hampshire,  in  June, 
IBlo,  gave  him  a  similar  privilege  on  the  Merri- 
mack. Pettpsylvania,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1813, 
gave  a  similar  right  to  James  Barnes,  from  Wiiks- 
barre  to  Tioga  Point,  the  borders  of  our  State. 
Georgia,  on  the  14th  November,  1814,  gave  a 
similar  right  to  S.  Howard,  for  all  the  waters  of 
the  State,  with  steam  tow-boats ;  and  by  another 
act,  19th  I>ecember,  1817,  granted  to  a  company, 
(probably  deriving  under  Howard,)  a  similar  right 
for  steam  boats  for  twenty  years.  Tennessee  has 
lately  given  a  similar  right  on  the  Tennessee 
river. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  al* 
leged  againf '  the  validity  of  those  laws?  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  powers  given  to  Cpngress^ 
art.  1.  s.  8.  to  regulate  comn\erce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes;  and,  also,  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  of  the  useful  arts,  by  secu- 
ring, for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors; 
tiie  exclusiye  right  to  thmr  respective  writings  aiid 
discoveries. 

If  the  constitution  had  not  contained  either  of 
the  provisions  referred  to,  the  right  of  the  States 
to  grant  exclusive  privileges  would  be  unquestion- 
able. Atanjrrate,  no  point  could  be  presented 
to  this  Court,  by  which  it  could  have  jurisdiction 
to  coimder  the  vajidi^  of  theu*  grants.  ,  In  free* 
countries,  which  reject  the  pretensions  of  prero* 
ipitive,  it  isv  (unless  constitutionally  forbidden)  a 
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1824.  port  of  the  right  of  leji^slation ;  and  whether  wisely 
exercised  or  dot,  is  a  question  between  the  go* 
vemment  and  the  people,  with  which  this  Court 
have  nothing  to  do.'  Those  are  the  onlj[  provi-^ 
sions  on  the  subject;  ibr  it  is  clear,  that  the  3d 
sec.  of  the  4th  art.  (which,  however,  has  some- 
times been  mentioned,)  would  not  have  prevented 
the  exercise  of  this  right:  That  is  only  intended . 
to  secure  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when 
coming  into  any  State,  the  same  immunities  and 
privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  that 
State,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regula- 
tions; and,  unquestionably,  those  laws  do  not 
place  the  citizens  of  other  States  on  a  different 
footing  than  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New- 
York- 

Those  provisions,  before  specified,  cannot  ap- 
ply to  interfere  with  the  State  laws,  unless  where 
a  case  is  presented,  the  facts  of  which  bring  it 
within  one  or  other  of  those  provisions.^  Now, 
the  case  presented  contains  nothfng  to  make 
either,of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  applica- 
ble to  it.  Certainly  no  patent  is  here  presented 
touching  the  same  subject  matter,  and  with  which 
the  State  grants  are  -  pretended  to  interfere.  On 
this  pqint  the  appeUant  has  no  right  to  ask  for  the 
decision  of  this  Court,  or  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
its  jurisdiction. 
'Neither  does  the  case  present  any  ground  cm 
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which  the  application  of  the  clause  respecting  1824. 
commerce  can  be  made;  the  vessels  not  having  ^"^^^J^ 
been  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce,  but  in  c-arry-  ▼. 
iog  passengers  for  hire.  But  if  either  of  those  ^  ^' 
provisions  can  be  applicable,  what  is  the  general 
rule  for  their  construction,  ato^  to  the  extent  and 
conclusiveness  of  the  powel*8  they  confer?  In 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  Congress  itself  by 
the  constitution,  the  phraseology  does  not  imply 
exclusive  power.  It  is  remarkable,  that  even  the 
definite  article  the  is  Omitted^  and  it  is, only  pro- 
vided  that  Congress  shall  have  powers  &c.  And 
this  omission  was  not  accidental,  but  studiously 
made.  By  referring  to  the  journals  of  the  Fede- 
ral Convention,'  it  will  be  found,  that  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  Mr.  Charles  t^inkney's  draft  has  the  words 
^^  shall  have  the  power,"  &c.  In  the  draft  re- 
ported by  the  committee*  of  five,  (art.  7th,)  the 
definite  article  is  still  preserved.^  In  the  draft  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Brearly^  the  word  **  the''  is  left 
6111,  clearly  by  design.""  Notwithstanding  that,. 
Mr.  Patrick  Heiiiy  and  Mr.  George  Mason,  and, 
indeed,  the  opposers  of  the  constitution  generally, 
thdilgh^  that  by  that  instrument,  as  originally 
presented  to  the  people,  all  the  powers  given  to 
Congress,  would  be  considered  as  given  to  them 
exclusively  of  the  States.'  Mr.  Henry  said,  **  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  delegation  of  those 
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1824.  powers  was,  that  when. power  was  given,  it  was 
exclusively  given."  And  Mr.  George  Mason*  asks, 
**  will  powers  remain  to  the  States,  which  are  not 
expressly  guarded  and  reserved?''  This  construc- 
tion, which  was  the  general  foundation  of  the 
opposition  to  the  constitution,  was  strenuously 
disavowed  and  reasoned  against  in  the  Federalist,^ 
and  actually  produced  the  1 0th  article  of  the 
amendment.  The  same  doctrine  was,  neverthe- 
less, maintained  by  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Sturges  v.  Crawninshield.''  He  says,  **  every 
power  given  to  the  constitution^  unless' limited,  is 
entire,  exclusive  and  supreme.''  But  the.  Court 
held  differently;  that  the  grant  of  a  power  to  Con- 
gress does  not  imply  a  prohibition  on  a  State  to 
exercise  the  same  right.''  And  the  doctrine  is  very 
fully  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Heui- 
ton  D.  Moore/  It  is  also  very  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  case  already  cited,  by  Thompson,  J.  an4 
by  Kent,  Ch.  J.^  But  the  rule  is  more  strongly, 
and  perhaps  not  less  justly,  laid  down  by  Judge 
Tucker,  in  his  edition  of  Blackitone's  Commenr 
tariesf  after  alluding  to  the  clauses  restraining 
the  powers  given,  he  says,  **  the  sura  of  all  which 
appears  to  be,  that  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
federal  government  are^  in  all  cases,  to  receive  the 
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most  Strict  construction  that  the  instrumeiit  will     1824. 
bear,  where  the  rights  of  a  State,  dr  of  the  peo- 
ple, either  collectively  or  individually,  m.ay  be 
drawn  in  question."    This  rule  of  construction 
must  be  correct;  for  the  camtitutMn  gitei  no- 
tkiMg  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.    Their  rights 
existed  before  it  was  formed;  and  are  derived  from 
the  nature  of  sovereignty  and  the  principles  of 
.  fteedom.  The  constitution  gives  only  to  the  gene* 
ral  government,  and  so  far  as  it  operates  on  State 
or  popular  rights,  it  takes  away  a  portion,  which  it 
gives  to  the  general  government.    In  respect  to 
extent  and-remge^  this  delegation  of  powers  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  liberally  construed;  but  the  States 
or  the  people  mufit  not  be  thereby  excluded  from 
the  exercise  of  any  part  of  the  sovereign  or  popu- 
lar rights  held  by  them  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  except  where  that  instrument  has 
given  it  exclusively  to  the  general  government. 
The   10th  amendment  of  the  constitution  was 
adopted  to  secure  that  construction,  and  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  reason  and  lawf  in  con- 
struing, eyery  similar  instrument.    The  truth  of 
this  rde  has,  however,  bden  sometimes  eontro- 
rerted^  by  referring  to  the  jpower  of  naturaliza- 
tion as  exclusive,  and  reasoning  from  that  to  the 
others;    Naturalizatipn  is- decided  by  this  Court 
to  be  |m  exclusive  power;  but  it  must  be  so  c6tt- 
«i46red,  not  from  the  grant  of  it  in  the  7th  artide, 
trat  from  the  force  and  necessary,  effect  of  the  3d 
MO.  0f  the  4th  article.    It  is,  therefore,  an  except 
tioni^aBMl  does  not  shdce  the  general  rule. 
It  is  of  very  little  importafice,  whether  the  pdwer 
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1824.  to  regulate  commerce  be  ezclanve  or  caneur*' 
rent,  since  this  State  grant  does  not,  in  fact,  in- 
terfere with  any  congressional  regulation  of  com- 
merce But  as  the  exclusive  nature  of  that  power 
has  been  always  insisted  on,  and  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  grant,  it  may  be  right  t6  consider 
^he  solidity  of  the  assertion. 

The  expression,  concurrent  pofBoers^  is  object- 
ed to,  as  if  it  implied  equality  in  the  rights  vested 
ia  Congress  and  the  States.  It  U  only  a  verbal 
criticism,  that  it  would  be  more  correct  if  the  term 
used  was  co-ordinate.  The  term,  concurrent,  is 
adopted  by  the  Federalist^  and  has  constantly 
been  used  to  exprei^  those  powers.  It  is  always 
understood,  when  so  applied,  that  the  exercise  by 
the  States  must  be  subordinate,  and  never  can  be 
in  collision  With  that  by  Congress.  It  has  beeii 
said,  commerce  isafi  unit ;  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression does  not  very  clearly  appear,  nor  its 
force  and  application  to  the  argument.  If  it  be  an 
unit,  the  constitution  has  broken  it  into  fractions, 
and  given  to  the  States  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  of  the  ifractldfis.  But  further,  the  regulations 
relating  to  that  unit,  are  many  and  various:  some 
acting  Ion  one  part,  and  some  on  another,  and 
operatinjp^  od  it  in  different  ways.  It  is  with  these 
regulations,  that  this  discussion  has  to  do ;.  and 
the  question  still  remains,  whether  some  of  those 
regulations  may  not,  subordinately,  emanate  froin 
the  States. 

As  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  in*' 
temal  commerce  of  any  State,  none  of  its  regu- 
lations can  affect  so  muck  of  the  exclusive  grant,  as 
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fMtraiiis  yemeh  which  are  only  used  within  the  t^. 
States;  nor  can  it  give  to  any  man  a  permfsiion 
to  carry  on  any  steam  boat  natigation,  which,  in 
its  beginning,  and  ending,  and  course,  is  entirely  con^ 
fined  within  the  waters  of  the  State :  for  installed, 
between  New- York  and  Albany ;  on  Cayuga  lake ; 
on  lake  Ontario^  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Ni<- 
agara  to.Ogdensburg.  The  only  questions  can  be, 
as  to  navigation  b<'tween  foreign  countries,  or  ano- 
ther State  and  NewrYork;  and  even  there,  the 
povlrer  of  Congress  could  only  be  extended  to  Ikir 
cases  of  tradtiig,  within  the  purview  of  the  oonstir 
tdtion,  and  not  to  the  mere  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers^ nor  to  any  colourable  pretence  of  trading, 
as  a  cover  for  carrying  passengers,  and  defeating 
the  grant.  This  distinction  is,  in  itself,  of  grer : 
consequence,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case 
before  the  Court,  in  which  the  complainant  states, 
and  the  defendant  admits,  the  vessels  to  have  b^n 
employedinthe  transportation  of  passengers.  The 
power  given  to  Ccmgress  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  between  the. several 
States,  relates  to  commerce,  in-jthe  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term  ;  ''the  exchange  of  one  thing  for 
another ;  the  interchange  of  commodities ;  trade 
or  traffic/^  This  is  the  direct  subject  of  the  power ; 
and  by.  force  of  the  auxiliary  power,  ''to  make  all 
lavrs  which  shall  be  necessary  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,'*  Congress  h^ 
pissed  laws  for  erecting  ports  of  entry  and  deliver- 
ly,  for  the  collection  of  duties,  regulation  of  sea-* 
men  and  ships  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  or 
thilt  bMwMH  the  States.    fortM,  duties,  settoen . 
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1884.     totd  ships,  i^rd  the  means  of  regulating  com- 
merce,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  used  in 
such  commerce,  they  come  within  the  powers  of 
Ck>ngress.    It  has  an  incidental  power,  indeed,  to 
regulate  imeigaUonj  but  only  so  far  as  that  navi- 
gation is,  or  may  be,  subservient  to  the  commerce 
it  has  a  direct  power  to  regulate     It  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with- the  navigation  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  any  State,  or  even  where  they  are  com- 
mon to  two  States,  except  so  far  as  that  navigation 
is  used  for)  or  applicable  to„  the  purposes  of  the 
commerce  it  has  ihe  power  to  regulate ;  and  it  is 
a  proposition  unequivocally  false,  when  asserted 
generally,  that  Congress  has  power  to  interfere 
with  or  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  any  State  or  States.    The  proposition 
can  only  be  made  true,  by  adding  the  qualification^ 
/^  in  so  far  as  that  navigation  is  used  in  foreign 
commerce,  or  commerce  between  the  States/*    It 
is  contended,  that  the  navigable  waters  belong  pe- 
culiarly to  thoJPederal  government,  and  not  to  the 
States  within  which  they  are.    This  position,  com- 
bined with  some  others,  made  by  the  appellant^s 
counsel,  leads  to  alarming  results.    We  have  ca- 
nals of  which  we  are  proud,  and  from  their  tolls 
the  State  anticipates  large  profits  i  one  is  laying 
out  from  Sharon,  in  Connecticut,  to  the  Hudson ; 
afid  another  contemplated  through  New-JenNqr, 
lirom  the  Delaware  to  the  Hudson.    Those  alrea- 
dy in  operation,  run  fn»n  navigable  waters  to  na- 
vigable waters;  from  lake  Erie  or  Champlain  to 
the  Hudson :  those  projected,  ariB  to  be  firom  mie 
State  to  another.    Their  utility  and  profits  must 
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result  from  transporting  the  produce  of  Canada»     1824. 
or  other  States,  to  New- York,  principally  for  ex-  ^"qJJJ^o^ 
portation  and  foreign  trade ;  and  bearing  back,  in        ▼. 
return,  the  products  of  foreign  commerce  to  those     ^^^^' 
places.    They  are,  then,  instruments  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  of  that  among  the  States ;  and 
mere  channels  of  communication  between  naviga- 
ble waters,  or  different  States.    Now,,  where  a 
power  is  given  to  Congress,  all  the  means  which  are 
appropriate.and  plainly  adapted  to  the  execution 
of  that  power,  are  also  given.*     It  is  contended, 
that  it  belpngcf  exclusively  to  Congress  to  regulate 
the  navigation  and  vessels  that  are  the  medium  of 
foreign  trade,  and  that  between  the  States ;  this 
commerce  is  an  unit,  and  cannot  be  divided  ;  the 
navigable  waters  belong  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  the  States  ;  no  State  has  a  right 
to  collect  revenue  from  foreign  trade,  or  that  be- 
tween thie  States.    If  these  positions  be  consider- 
ed together,  what  becomes  of  the  State  control 
over  our  canals,  the  crafl  on  them,  or  the  tolls  from 
them  ?  the  pier  at  B14ck  Rock,  or  the  basin  at 
Albany  ?'    If  the  power  of  Congress  over  com- 
merce be  exclusive,  it  must  also  have  exclusive  con-, 
trol  oyer  the  meians  of  carrying  it  on.    No.State, 
then,. should  be  mad  enough  to  make  another  ca« 
nal,  si^sceptible  of  being  used  for  intercourse  be- 
tween the  States,  or  foreign  commerce. 

But  there  is  no  grant  in  the  Constitution  giving; 
the  navigable  Watenp  peculiarly  to  the  Federal  gor*. 
'^  '  >•      .  •      * 

a  UntodSlMiv.  ruber,  2  OrvfttipSM.    M^Culloch  v.  Mh 
lytafidli  4  IP'tatf.  Jbgi.  316 
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tfOl  ▼eram^Qt,  and  not  to  the  States  within  which  tb^ 
may  be ;  nor  is  it  traced  to  uny  grant,  hut  to  some 
mystical  consequence  of  the  Union  itself.  The 
poai]^on  is  entirely  denied,  and  miet  by  another,  of 
whiih  the  strictest  examination  is  solicited.  It  is 
this  r  the  Federal  gotemment  am  4io  no  set  an 
tkemangableteaten  withm  the  limiti  of  the  Un^ 
ted  JSHatee^  which^  or  a  4iarre9pond%ng  ibct  to 
vMdk.  tl  eannot  doontikf  landpV^thin  the  eome 
limHe.  {f  it  can,  let  tha^  act  be  named.  Then 
the  navigable  waters  belo&g  no  more  to  the  Fede* 
ral  goveramept,  and  ace  no  otherwise  affected  hf 
the  Union,  than  the  lap^  tliself.  Both  are  equally 
sohject  to*  the  jurisdictipn  of  the  general  goveiA^ 
ment,  for  the  exercise  of  all;  powers  delegated  to 
h  by  the  constitation,  jmdbo^  equally  subject  ta 
State  jurisdiction,  for  the  eMroiae  of  att  powem 
connected  with  State  sovereignly*  It  is  aaidi  that 
admiral^  and  maritime  juriadiction  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  Federal  gorerniiient  ;:but  this  Court 
has  decided,  that  the  grant  to  the  United  States 
in  the  oqnstitutioQ,  of  all  cases  of  tdmical^  end 
maritime  Jurisdiction,  does  hot  extend  to  a  cession 
of  the  waters  in  which  those  cases  may  arise,  or  of 
gfUdral  jurisdiction  over  the  same ;  and  that  the 
general  jurisdictioil  over  the  place,  subject  to  this 
grant,  adheres,  to  the  territory  as  a  portion  not  yet . 
given  iiway ;  and  that  the  residuary  powers^  of 
legishition  still  remain  in  the  State.  Besidea^ 
adniiralty  and  mmritime  jurisdiction  depends  either 
^>n  the  i^ace  wh'ete  the  act  is  done,  or  the  nature  of 

'<  I  ^niM  Stalei  t;  Bevfm,  S  Wieai.  Jbp.  9S&  . 
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the  act  itteUl  Therphu^  give«  no  joriBdioiionTi  1834^ 
iHthen  the  navigable  watere  in  which  the  tide  ebba 
and  jSowa  are  within  the  body  of  a  county  or  a 
States  or  of  ^6  Btatee/  Acscordingly,  the  lawa 
giving  juriadiction  of  trimea  to  the  District  and 
Circuii  Coiirta,  confine  it  to  ^'plaqea  out  of  the  }«* 
riadiction  of  anjt  particcUar  State.*'  If  the  Adou? 
ralty  Gour^  haa  cogniaanoe  of  any  matter  done  od 
navigable  watera  within  a  State/ it  ia  derived^  ikof 
from, the  Zoctct,  but  from  the  cau$aJiU$,  which 
l^vea  juriadiction/ though  it  should  arise  (hh  land  : 
for  instance,  seamen's  wages,  founded  on  ship^ 
ping  articlea  made  pn  land,  have  always,  and 
charter  parties  and  policies  of  insurance,  have 
lately,  been  held  to  be  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.^ 
But,  it  is  further  said,  to  prove  the  exolusivt) 
control  of  the  general  government  over  those  na- 
vigable waters,  that  they  are  regarded  and  treated 
aa  the  high  seas,  since  this  admiralty  and  marir 
time  jurisdietion  includes  '^  all  seizures  under  lawa 
of  impost,  navigation  or  trade  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  aeizures  are  made  on  waters  which  are 
navigabfe  from  the  aea  by  veesela  of  ten  or  more 
tons  burthen,  jvithin  their  respective  dlstricu,  aa 
well  as  upon  the  high  seas.**  T^e  seizures  allu- 
ded to,  are  for  breaches  of  commercial  laws,  co- 
ming under  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Unified  States  over  the 
place,  on  jtfaMaccount,  is  equal,  whether  the  of- 
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1824.  fence  be  conuoitted  on  land  or  water;  and  the 
very  tiext  sentence  gives  to  the  same  District 
Courf  exclusive  original  cognisance  of  all  sei- 
zures on  land,  or  other  waters,  than  as  aforesaid 
made.'*  In  fact,  analogous  provisions  for  regula- 
ting foreign  commerce  by  land,  are  made  by  the 
act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  ''further  to  regu- 
late the  entry  of  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  adjacent  territory."  It 
directs  every  conductor  of  any  carriage  or  sleigh, 
andt  every  other  person  coming  from  any  adjacent 
foreign  territory  into  the  United  States,  with  mer- 
chandise subject  to  duty,  ipimediatcly  on  arrival 
within  the  United  States,  to  deliver  a  manifest, 
&c.  at  the  office  of  the  nearest  Collector,  or  De- 
puty Collector,  to  be  verified  on  oath ;  for  non- 
compliance, the  carriage  or  sleigh  shall  be  focr 
feited.  The  duties  to  be  paid  or  isecured  by  bonds ; 
and  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  sued  for 
and  itecovered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
general  collection  law.  Clearly,  then.  Congress 
has  no  more  power  over  the  navigable  waters, 
than  over  the  land ;  nor  over  the  ships,  than  it  has 
over  the  carriages  and  sleighs  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  iK>nmierce.  It  might  regijster,  enrol  and 
license  the  latter,  if  it  thought  fit,  as:  well  as  ships. 
Nor  is  there  any  greater  control  acquired  by  tUS  ge- 
neral government,  in  virtue  of  the  existence  of  the 
Union,  over  navigable  waters  or  shipping,  than 
over  laad  and  land  carriages.  T^e  power  it  pos- 
sesses as  to  ships  or  vessels,  is  only  in  so  fur  as 
they  are  instruments  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of 
that  between  the  different  States ;  but  in  so  far 
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as  the  employment  of  a  ship  or  vessel  in  naviga^  1824. 
ting  the  waters  of  any  State  or  States,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  commerce  which  Congress  has 
power  to  regulate ;  neither  that  employment,  nor 
its  regulation  or  prohibit! on,  falls  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  federal  constitution.  It  could  not,  I 
think,  be  seriously  contended,  that  Congress  can 
regulate  the  carrying  of  passengers  from  any  part 
of  the  Union,  who  are  travelling  to  Balston,  Sa- 
ratoga, or  any  other  place,  for  health  or  pleasure; 
and  even  if  the  object  of  their  passing  were  to 
trade,  that  would  not  legalize  the  interference  of 
Congress  as  to  the  mode  of  their  conveyance  from 
plape  to  place.  That  naturally  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  State  legislation  ;  and  we  must  keep  in 
memory  the  rule  of  construction  laid  down  by 
Judge  Tucker,  and  already  cited,  ''thai  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  federal  government  are,  in  all 
cases,  to  receive  the  most  strict  construction  that 
the  instryment  will  bear,  where  the  rights  of  a 
State  or  of  the  people,  either  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually, may  be  drawn  in  question."  Those  who 
contend,  that  navigating  by  steam  boats  between 
diflfercnt  States,  falls  within  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, must  admit  that  it.  would  have  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise in  a  steam  boat  from  any  foreign  place,  or 
different  State,  lo  another.  Now,  would  Con- 
greka  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  carrying  of 
passengers  in  steam  boats  from  Norfolk  or  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point  to  New- York  ?  Certainly  such  a 
power  could  not  be  contended  for ;  and  why  not? 
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1834*    only  because  the  powers  of  Gongreta.  have  nothing 
^"gTj^^  to  say  to  the  carrying  of  paaaengers. 

t.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  train  of  reasoning, 

that  Congress  haa  actually  tegialated  on  the  siib- 
ject  of  passengers.  By  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March, 
1810,  regulating  passenger  ships  and  yessels,  the 
ftctis  adnfitted;  but,  though  the  humane  motives 
which  suggested  the  law,-  and  ita  provisions,  are 
laudable,  its  constitutionality  may  well  be  doubted. 
If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  convey- 
ance of  mere  passengers,  coming  by  water  from 
foreign  countries,  it  has  an  equal  power  to  regu* 
late,  those  coming  by  land,  or  passing  from  one 
State  to  another^  If  that  law  be  constitutional, 
or  if  a  steam  boat,  only  employed  in  carrying 
passengers  between  *New-Jersey  and  New- York, 
can  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress^  it 
must  necessarily  follow,  that  Congress  has  a  right 
(and,  indeed,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our 
adversaries,  is  exclusively  authorized,)  to  regulate 
the  number  of  passengers  to  be  received  into  every 
ordinary  stage  coach,  though  it  does  Hot  carry  the 
mail,  and  the  size,  shape,  description,  and  kind  of 
diligence,  and  the  kind  and  number  of  horses,  to  be 
employed  in  conveying  passengers  between  New- 
Brunswick  and  Maine,  Vermont  and  New- York, 
and  through  the  8tate  of  New- Jersey,  between 
New-York  and  Philadelphia!  [f  this  legislation 
ftlls  under  the  power  tp  regulate  commeree,  and 
that  power  is  exclusive,  k  must  be  contended,  that 
none  of  the  l^tes  iq  which  these  diligences  may 
tnmtt  heiva  a  right  to  pass  any  law  respecting 
(hem!    Neither  4ua  Courtr  nor  the  people  of  the 
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tJJiitod  Statea,  are,  prolMibly,  prepared  for  the     1824. 
«SRrti<»i  of  that. claim.    The  Statea  have  alwaya  ^q^^^^ 
logialated  on  a  different  principle,  whether  the       t. 
CMiYeyance  of  passengers  was  to  be  by  land  or     ^'i^'^ 
water.    Every  State  has,  probably,  made  nume^ 
rooa  provisions  on  this  subject;  but,  i^ant  of  time  ^ 
and  opportunity  has  confined  research  to  ^e  sta-^ 
tdtes  of  New- York  and  Georgia/ 

m  Id  thow  States,  IsC,  as  to  /errtet  and  brid^ea  lo  tbelavf  • 
ot  Ne99-Tarl^  (SdvflA.  WeUUr^i^d.  p.  321.)  an  act  pasM^  19th 
March,  1803,  gianta  toJohn  Ranaom  the  ezdutive  right,  Yor  ten 
yean,  to  keep  a  fmy  acroes  Lakp  Champlain,  fsom  his  landing,  . 
at  Cimberland  JBEead,  to  Grand  Isle,  in  Vermont,  whh  a  proU> 
bition  and  penalty  against  any.oflier  person's  keeping  a  ferry,  or 
transporting  any  persons,  goods  or  chattels,  for  hire  or  pay,  across  > 
tfaeUka,  between  the  point  of  Cumberland  Head  and  the  north  ' 
point,  called  Orftvetty  Point,  ion  said  Cmnberland  Head.    An 
act  passed  May  l6th,  1810,  (6tliirol.  JFd^eri  f  5Jb'niier't  ed. 
p.  16.)  makes  the  same  grant  for  ten  years  more,  with  the  saass 
prahibition  and  penalties,  to  Russel  Ransom.    An  act  passed 
May  26th,  1812,  {Id.  394.)  grants,  in*  the  same  way,  to  Peter 
'  Deall,  and  his  assigns,  to  keep  a  ferry  across  Lake  Champhun,>/ 
ffom  Ticonderoga  to  the  town  of  Shorebaro,  in  Vermont,  for  six- 
teen years,  with  a  like  prohibition  and  penalties  for  carrying^  te. 
from  any  place  on  the  west  shore,  within  half  a  mile  Dojrth  or 
south  of  Deall's  dwelling  house.    An  act,  passed  March  28, 1 805, 
(4th  vol.  same  ed«  66.)  gives  to  Darid  Mayo  tlie  same  right,  from 
hirlanding,  in  the  said  town  of  Champlain,  to  Windmill  Point,  ui 
Vermont,  for  ten  years,  with  a.  like  prohibition  and  penalty.     An 
act,  pasiM  February  20,  1807,  (Mh  vol.  same  ed.  prll.)  gives 
to  Peter  Steenberg  th«  same  right  <o  keep,  &c.  a  frrry  between 
the  sotith  west  pomt  of  Chiton  Ulantl  and  the  outl^  of  l4ik'e  On- 
tario, (the  high  fbad  to  Canada,)  with  the  same  prohibition  and ' 

A  Geor^,  by  an  act  of  th^  14th  December,  '1809,  an  exchi- 
slaar^  is  ghnb  to  Joseph  Hill,  Ac  for  one  handred  years,  to 
erect 'thM!  toll  bri4ges  across  the  Savannah  and  its  branches,  (di-  * 
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ld24.        It  18,  however,  contended,  that  the  power  of 

^^^J^^J^  regulating  commerce  is  concurrent.    This  po«i- 

▼.       tion,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  universally  acceded 

Cfdeoa 

yiding  South  Carolioa  and  Geoi^ia,)  a  little  above  the  city  of  Sa* 
vaanah,  on  the  road  between  it  and  Charleston;  and  it  prohibits 
any  person's  erecting  a  toll  bridge  across  the  said  river  Savannah| 
up  or  down  it,  wiihiii  five  miles  of  the  city.  Ad  act  of  December 
6,  1813,  authorized  John  Hill  Ux  establish  a  ferry  from  Savannah 
to  Proctor's  Point,  till  he  has  built  his  bridges.  An  act  of  l5tfa  of 
December,  1809,  gives  to  William  Oarritt  aod  Le  Roy  Hammood 
a  right  to  make  a  toll  brfdge,  and  exact  toll,  across  the  Savaimab 
river,  from  a  place  on  the  Georgia  side,  opposite  Campbletown; 
and  to  Walter  Leigh  and  Edward  Rowell  a  similar  bridge,'  Ssc. 
over  the  Savannah  river,  at  Augusta.  An  act  of  December  5, 
1800,  gives  to  commissioners  the  right  to  establish  a  ferry  over 
the  river  Savannah,  at  Augusta;  the  toUs  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  academy  of  Richmond  county ;  which,  perhaps,  the  appd- 
.lant's  counsel  may  think  ut  variance  with  his  position,  that  no 
State  has  a  right  to  derive  revenue  by  tolls  on  the  trade  or  inter- 
course between  two  States.  The  same  law  prohibits  any  other 
ferry  or  bridge  between  Williams'  ferry,  opposite  Fort  Moore's 
Uufi',  and  Ray's  ferry,  opposite  Campbletown.  An  act  of  6th  of 
December,  1813,  gives  a  ferry  across  the  Savannah,  toEzekiel 
Dttbse ;  and  another  is  given  to  Zachariah  Bowman  and  Daniel 
Tucker.  An  act,  passed  9th  of  November,  1814,  on  the  express 
ground  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  South  Carolina,  gives  to 
John  M'Kinne  and  Henry  Shults,  for  twenty  years,  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  toll  bridge  over  the  Savannah,  from  Augusta,  or  within 
four  miles  thereof;  and  prohibits  the. establishing  of  any  other 
toll  bridge  over  the  Savannah,  from  Augusta,  or  within  four  miles 
above  or  below  the  city. 

2.  Ai  to  kiag€8.  In  the  laws  of  New-York^  an  act^  passed 
March  30, 1798,  (4th  vol.  Loring  Sf  Andrew^  ed  p.  399*)  grants 
to  Alexander  J.  Turner  and  Adonijah  Skinner,  an  exclusive  right 
for  fiveyears^of  running  stages  beiwecn  Lansingburgh  and  the 
town  of  Hampton,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  (i.  e.  to  Vermont, 
or  the  road  through  it  to  Canada.;  An  act,  passed  February  26. 
1809,  (3d  vol.  flKeMsr*s  ed  p.  322.)  grants  to  T.  Donally  and 
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to.    Jiidge  Tucker,  in  his  edition  of  BlaekOane/' .   1824. 

ranks  among  the  powers  exclusively  granted  to      ^ 

the  federal  government,  the  power  to  regulate       i^ 

Oftay« 

othen,  the'  czdittive  right,  for  seven  yean,  of  the  same  kmd, 
from  Uie  city  of  Albany  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
New-Jersey.  An  act,  passed  April  6, 1807,  (5th  vol.  IFehtier^Sf 
Skinner^M  ed.  p.  186.)  grants  to  John  Metcalf  the  exclusive  right, 
for  seven  years,  of  running  stage  tiragons  between  the  village  of 
Canandaigua  and  the  village  of  Buffalo,  (i.e.  the  road  by  lake 
Erie  to  Pennsylvania,.  Ohio  and  Michigan.) 

In  Georgiay  an  act  of  November  2j,  1802;  gives  to  Nathaniel 
Twining,  &c.  for  ten  years,  thennole  and  exclusive  right  of  run*, 
ning  a  line  of  stagf  carriages  between  the  city  of  Savannah  and 
town  of  Sc  Marys,  (on  the  borders  of  Florida.)  Sec.  2,  gives  to 
him  an  delusive  right  ot  conveying  passengers  and  their  baggage, 
hf  watery,  between  Darien  and  St  Marys,  (a  coasting  trade  be> 
tween  two  ports  oi  entry,  if  carrying  passengers,  be  a  branch  of 
trade,)  till  a  poat  road  is. established.  An  act  of  Deceinber  7ih,^ 
1812,  gives  to  VinUiam  Dunham  the  right  of  running  stage  car* 
rnges  as  above.  .Add  to  these,  the  decision  of  Ferrins  v.  Sikes, 
in  1802,  (  Daft  Corned.  Rep.  in  Err.  p.  190  ^^t^  -6n<^^  ^X 
the  General  Assembly,  of  an  exclusive  privilege  to  carry  passen- 
gers by  the  stage,  on  the  post  road  leading  to  Boston,  as  far  as  the 
Massachusetts  line,  was  valid,  which  may  be  added  as  another 
Iqpd  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  those  lawi.  Indeed,  aa 
to  the  regulation  of  passeogera  arriving  in  ships  from  foreign  parts, 
some  of  the  States  have  exercised,  at  least,  a  concurrent  power. 
Of  that  kind  is  the  act  of  the  State  of  New-York^  (2  N.  H.  L.  440.) 
and  tk»>Jer9ey*  has  passed  a  similar  law  on  10th  of  February, 
1819.  (JtuHce^i  td.  N.  J.  Loiot,  6ir5.)  So  also  in.Afostadbi«ell», 
(2  Moat.  LawMy  629.)  by  an  act  of  February,  1794,  mas^rs  of 
vesseb  coming  from  abroad,  are  required  to  report  passengers*  Sec 
And  in  D^tosore,  (2  Louoe  of  Del.  ed.  1797,  by  S.  ^  J,  Admmj 
c.  134.  p.  1354.)  an>ict  to  prevent  infectious  diseases,  passed  24t)i 
of  January,  1797,  (sec.  5.)  enacts,  that  no  master,  te.  of  any  ship 
bound  to  any  port  df  that  State,  shall  bring  or  import  any  greafir 

n  Vol  1.  Part  1.  App.  Da  p.  180. 
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1834*     comiqeroe^  &c.  the  CDininerce  between  theindi-. 

^"^^^  yiduab  of  the  same  State  being  reserved  to  the 

T.        State  goveroments^     And  he  repeats  the- doo* 

^^     trine/  on  the  veiy  untenable  ground,  that  the  re* 

gulation  of  commerce  is  not  susceptible  of  a'  eon- 

current  exercise:  a  doctrine  which  a  review  of 

State  laws  will  show  to  be  contrary  to  fact  and 

experience.     The  opposite  doctrine  is  strongly 

supported  by  Rent,  Ch.  J.  in  Livingston  v.  Van 

Ingen/  as  the  pnly  safe  atid  practicable  jrule  of 

conduct,  and  tbe  true  constitutional  rule,  arisikig 

from  the  federal  system.    And  it  is  the  only  safe 


'Of  ptnengets  aM  wtrmon  than  tfaall  be  ifdl  provided 
aod  supplied  with  good  and  wholesome  meat,  drink,  and.otiier 
neceasaries,  particidariy^tocfar,  as  well  to  wash  aad  cleanse  the 
vessel,  as  for  the  use  of  the  persons  on  board,  darinf  the  voyase; 
and  it  direets  the  siae  of  each  birth,  4se.;  and  that  if  any  master 
shall  off!Bd,&c.  he  shall  ferfeit  600  doUari  lor  every  snehoffenee. 
Sec.  7,  enacts,  that  every  master,  isc.  shall  pay  to  the  physician 
who  boards  his  ship,  six  cents  for  every  person  he  shall  import  or 
knd  in  that  State,  which  he  b  thereby  anthoriied  to  recoirer  from 
sttci  passengers  an40ervants.  respectively ;  aad  the  physician  shall 
pay  over  the  moneys  so  n*coived,  to  the  treasmvr  of  the  trustees  of 
the  poor  in  his  county.  Here  is  another  instance  inconsistent  with 
the  position  of  the  appeliantV  counsel,  (if  carrying  passengers  ba 
trading,)  that  a  ^tate  has  no  right  to  rabe  a  ux  or  revenue  by  fo- 
reign trade.  By  another  act  of  that  State,  passed  Febraaiy  9, 
180S,  themaster  or  owner  is  required  to  give  bond,  that  the  per* 
sen  so  imported  and  landed,  shall  not  become  chargeable.  If  the 
regulation  of  passengers  belong  to  commerce,  and  that  ejtclorivd|y, 
(as  it'miyt,  if  the  power  to  relate  comnwrce  be  esclusive,)  by 
what  authority  can  a  State.Cou'rt  issue  a  neeapeaf  against  a  trader 
or  merdiaat  about  to  leave  the  State? 
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and  practicable  rule;  it  is  one  which  the  extent  of  1824. 
our  territory  would  indicate,  even  if  the  govern^ 
ment  were  despotic.  In  China,  theMandarinaof 
provincei  must  be  intrusted  with  some  subordi* 
Date  authority/ to  make  commercial  regulations 
adapted  to  local  circumstances^  With  us,  the 
peculiar  nature  and  principles  of  our  free  and 
ftderatiTe  government,  make  the  existence  of  such 
jfubordinate  legislation  more  prudent  and  pofi^. 
There  must  be,  even  in  respect  to  foreign  com- 
merce, local  interests  and  details,  which  cannot 
well  be  presented  to  the  view  of  Congress,  and 
can  be,  at  least,  better  provided  for  by  the  State 
Legislatures,  eteanating  from  the  very  people  to 
whom  they  relate.  This  must  have  been  percei- 
ved by  the  framera  of  the  constitution,  and  they 
must  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  designating  the 
limits  of  what  ought  to  be  permitted  to  State 
authority.  They  did  not,  therefore,  attempt  the 
limitation,  except  in  some  plain  cases,  which  they 
marked  by  restrictions  and  prohibitions;  but  they 
guarded  against  any  practical  abuse  of  the  permis- 
sion, by  securing  to  Congress  the  paramount  and 
controlling  power  over  the  whole  matter.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  exceedingly  strengthened, 
when  we  contemplate  the  probable  future  increase 
and  extent  of  this  confederacy.  ^  The  thirteen 
joriginal  States  were  a  band  of  brothers^  who  suf- 
fered, fought,  bled,  and  triumphed  together ;  Aif 
might,  perhaps,  have  safely  confided  each  his  im- 
parate  Interest  to  the  general  will ;  but  if  ever  the 
day  should  come,  when  representatives  fix>m  be-, 
vond  the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  sit  in  this  capi^' 
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1824.  tol;  if  e^er  a  numerous  and  inland  delegation 
shall  wield  tiie  exclusive  power  of  making  regula- 
tions for  our  fui  eigii  commerce,  without  communi- 
ty of  interest  or  knowledge  of  our  local  circum- 
8tancei^9  the  Union  will  not  stand ;  it  cannot  stand ; 
it  cannot  be  the  ordinance  of  God  or  nature,  that 
it  should  stand.  It  has  been  said  by  very  high 
authority,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce,  "  sweeps  away  the  whole  subject  mat- 
ter.'^ If  so,  it  makes  a  wreck  of  State  legislation, 
leaving  only  a  few  standing  ruins,  that  mark  the 
extent  of  the  desolation.  Th&  position,  however, 
is  not  correct.  A  power  of  regulating  commerce 
is  impliedly  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  States,  by 
the  1 0th  sectioifofthe  Is^  article;  for  that  section 
makes  specific  limitationL  on  its  e^xercise  by  them, 
which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  power  were 
not.  possessed  by  them ;  and  tacitly  admits  (what  is 
true  as  to  all  the  State  powers)  that  it  is  possessed 
in  all  other  matters  not  expressly  restrained.  Con- 
gress can  lay  no  tax  or  duty  on  any  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  State.  If  the  word  exports  were 
not  in  the  lOth  section,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? that  the  States,  and  they  only,  could  lay 
duties  on  exports ;  and  as  it  is,  what  is  the  con- 
struction ?  that,  although  Congress  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  impose  a  duty  on  exports,  any 
State  can,  with  the. consent  of  Congress,  to  Bnj 
amount ;  and  without  asking  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, to  an  amount  and  extent  necessary  for  exe- 
cuting its  inspection  laws  ;  possessing^  in  that  re- 
spect, a  power  of  regulating  external  commerce, 
which  is  directly  withheld  from  Congress.    And 
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from  whence  is  derived  the  power  to  make  inspec-   '  1 824* 
tion  laws,  but  from  the  existing  and  more  exten- 
sive right  of  making  laws  to  regulate  commerce  ? 
It  seems,  also,  that  the  9th  section  of  the  same 
article,  paragraph  1,  in  like  manner,  admits  the 
power  to  be  in  the  States.    The  importation  of 
skives  is,  and  has  always  been,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  in  that  point  of 
view  only,  that  Congress  has  authority  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  When,  then,  that  paragraph  speaks 
of  any  of  the  States  thinking  proper  to  allow  that 
importation,  it  surely  admits  in  them  a  right  to 
permit  or  prohibit ;  and  thus  to  legislate  on  what 
is  midoubte<yy  a  branch  of  commerce  with  foreign 
hations,  or  among  the  several  States. 

Indeed,  it  seeins  susceptible  of  demonstration, 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  ask,  nor  the  States 
to  give  to  that  body,  the  exclusive  power  of  regu- 
lating foreign  commerce,  or  that  between  the 
States.  In  Colvin's  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Umtel|i  States,"  we  find  the  proceedings,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. The  appellant's  counsel  has  selected,  as 
one  of  these,  the  representation  from  New- Jersey, 
to  be  found  in  pages  22, 23.  art.  2d.  But  that  can 
soafcely  be  said  to  have  led  to  the  convention.  It 
was  made  in  1778,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  to  meet  objectionable  parts  of  the  old  articles 
of  confederation.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  from 
page  25,  that  the  proposed  alterations  were  reject- 
ed in;  Congress.     In  1781,^  Mr.  Witherspoon 

aistvoL 
h  Ib.f.  28. 
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1824.     proposed  in   Congress  a  modified  change  of  the 
power  of  regulating  commerce,  which  was  also 
negatived.    None  of  the  other  States  made  any 
proposition  similar  to  that  from  New-Jersey^  in 
1778.     The  following,  more  nearly  approaching 
the  time  of  the  convention,  better  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  what  Congress    asked,  and  the   States 
appeared  willing  to  concede.*    '<In  Congress, 
Wednesday,  July   13th,   1785.    The  committee, 
consisting   of   Mr.  Monroe,    Mr.   Speight,  Mr. 
Houston,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  King,,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  inotion  of  Mr.  Monroe,  submit 
the  following  report :     *  That  the   Ist  paragraph 
of  the  9th  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  be  alter- 
ed, so  as  to  read  thus,  viz.  The  United  States  iik 
Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive ri^ht  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  or 
war,  except  in  cases  mentioned  in  the  6th  article  ; 
of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors;  entering 
into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of  regulating  the  trade 
of  the  States,  as  well  with  foreign  nations  as  Willi 
each  other ;  and  of  lajring  such  imposts  and  du- 
ties upon  imports  and  exports,  as  may  be  necessaty 
for  the  purpose.     Provided,  that  the  citizen^  of 
the  States  shall,  in  no  instance,  be  subjected  to 
pay  bigher  imposts  or  duties  than  those  imposed 
on  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers.    ProtiUed  also, 
that  the  legidatire  power  of  the  several  8tate$, 
ekaUnot  be  restrained  from  prohibiting  the  tm- 
portaHon  or  exportation  of  any  epeciee  of  geiqde 
oreommoditiesfehaUoeterf^^    This  is  what  the 

o  ht.  If.  &  p.  49,  50. 
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CcMifrew  itself  asked  for  and  required.     The     1824. 
State  of  Virginia  was  among  the  first  to  meet  its  ^"q^^^^ 
views;  and  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Legislature  of       v. 
that  Btate,  proposed  a  resolution,  which  will  be     ^€<i«b* 
found  in  the  sanae  book/  as  follows  : 

''  Virginia,  to  wit:  In  the  House  of  Belegates, 
Wednesday,  November  30th,  1785/' 

[Mr.  Madison's  resolution  for  empowering  Con- 
gress to  regulate  trade.] 

'^  Mr.  Alexander  White  reported,  according  to 
order,  a  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  ou  Monday  last,  respecting  comr 
merce,''  &c. 

^  Whereas  the  relative  situation  of  the  United 
States  has  been  found,'  on  trial,  to  require  uni- 
formity in  their  commercial  regulations,  as  the 
only  effectual  policy  for  obtaining,  in  the  ports  of 
foreign  nations,  a  stipulation  of  privileges  recipro- 
eal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  such  na- 
tions in.  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  for  pre- 
venting animosities,  which  .cannot  fail  to  arise 
among  the  several  States,  from  the  interference  of 
partial  and  sepiurato  regulations;  and -whereas 
such  uniformity  can  be  best  concerted  and  harried 
into  effect  by  the  federal  councils,  which,  having 
been  instituted.fpr  the  purpose  of  managing  the. 
interMts  of  the  States,  in  cases  which  .cannot  so 
well  be  provided  for  by  measures  indi^u^^y  pur- 
sued, ought  to  be  invested  with  authority  in  this 
case,  as  being  within  the  reaaon  and  policy  ««£ 
their  institution: 

SJI.53. 
Vol.  IX. 
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1824.  ''Resolved,  That  it  ie  the- opinion  of  this  com-* 
mittee,  that  the  delegates  representing  this  Gom- 
monweahh  in  Congress,  be  instructed  to  propose 
in  Congress  a  recommendation  to  the  States  in, 
the  Union,  to  authorize  that  assembly  to  regulate 
their  trade  on  the  following  principles,  and  under 
the  following  qualifications:  1st.  Giving  power  to 
Congress  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  entering 
any  port,  or  to  impose  duties  on  them  and  their 
cargoes ;  such  duties  to  be  uniform,  and  carried 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  2d.  That  no  State 
be  at  liberty  to  impose  duties  on  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  imported,  by  land  or  by  water, 
tram  any  other  State;  but  may  altogether praki'' 
bit  the  importation  from  any  State^  of  awy  par- 
ticular epeeies  or  description  of  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  of  which  the  importation  is,  at 
the  same  time,  prohibited  from  all  other  places 
whatsoever.^  In  each  of  those  proceedings,  it  was 
clearly  contemplated,  that  the  individual  States 
should  at  least  retain  the  power  of  absolutely pro^ 
hibitifig  the  importation  of  any  article  they  thought 
fit,  within  their  own  respective  limits.  How  fkt 
was  this  intention  subsequently  departed  from  ? 
Where  is  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  exportation 
or  importation  of  any  article  taken  from  the  States 
by  the  constitution?  They  are  indeed  qualifiedly 
restrained  firom  laying  imposts  or  duties  on  exports 
or  imports,  but  not  from  entirely  prohibiting  their 
exportation  or  importation ;  and  they  are  also  re- 
strained firom  laying  any  duty  on*  tonnage ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  fair  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment, that  even  their  prohibitory  legisbtion,  is 
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under  the  control  of  Congress^  as  having  the  pa-  ]824. 
ramount  authority  to  regulate  commerce;  but  valid 
until  Congress  shall  have  made  regulations  incon- 
sistent with  their  laws.  A  review  of  some  of  the 
laws  of  different  States,  will  show  that  they  have 
always  exercised  the  power  of  making  very  mate- 
rial regulations  respecting  commerce.  This  re- 
vi^w  must  be  abridged ;  but  it  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  if  it  were  possible  to  spread  out  in 
detail  the  immense  mass  of  State  laws,  r^ulating 
and  affecting  foreign  commerce,  and  that  am^ng 
the  States,  it  would  be  conclusively  seen,  that  they 
have  always  considered  tlieinselves  as  possessing, 
and  have,  accordingly,  exercised  a  concurrent 
power  over  both  those  branches  of  trade ;  and 
that  the  power  of  Congress  cannot  be  decided  to 
be  exclusive,  without  declaring  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, an  appalling  body  of  State  legislation. 

To  begin  with  the  laws  respecting  slaves.  The 
appellant^s  counsel  has  questioned  their  constitu- 
tionality,  and  called  them  of  doubtful  authority. 
That  expression  showed  he  felt  their  application 
and  important  bearing,  if  their  constitationality 
be  admitted;  and  it  has  never  before  been  called 
in  qoestion.  The  constitution  most  clearly  admits 
the  right  of  theBtatesto  legislate  on  this>  subject, 
not  merely  till  1808,  but  always,  unless  Congress 
should  prohibit  the  trade  $  and  yet,  as  has  been 
already  suggested,  slaves  are  treated  in  that  very 
paragraph  itself,  as  ah  article  of  commerce  oi 
trade.  Congress,  renounciijg  for  a  time  the  para- 
mount right  to  prohibit  their  importation,  claims 
the  right  to  lay  a  tax  or  duty  on  it.    So  also,  they 
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1824.     are  treated  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  law$ 


''^^^  of  CoDgregs;  for  it  isonlymider  the  power  to 
▼•  regulate  foreign  commerce,  that,  before  iWtt, 
'^  they  could  forbid  and  make  penal,  the  trade  by 
oi|r  citizens  to  foreign  nations,  and  since-  1808, 
prohibit  it  entirely.  In  this  point  of  view  it  was 
also  considered,  and  the  right  of  the  States  to 
prohibit  it  asserted,  in  the  debate*  of  the  Virginia 
coAvention.  On  this  article  Mr.  George  Mason 
observed,  '^  should  the  government  be  amended, 
still  this  detestable  kind  of  eommeree  cannot  be 
discontinued  till  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years*^  To  which  Mr.  Madison,  in  reply,  says^^ 
*'  WeBxe  not  in  a  wwse  situatiim  than  before. 
That  trqfie  i$proMnted  by  cm  lam$9  and  we 
may  eanUmie  the  prokMiian.  The  Umon^  in 
general,  is  not  in  a  worse  situaition.  Under  the 
lurticles.  of  the  confederation,  it  might  be  con? 
tinned  for  ever.*'  And  again,*  <'as  to  the  re6tricti<»i 
in  the  clause  under  consideration,  it  was  a  restraint 
on  the  exercise  of  a.  power  expressly  delegated  to 
Congress,  namely^  that  of  ngukUing  commerce 
with  foreign  nationeJ'^  Mr.  George  Nicholas 
also,  alluding  to  both  objections,  says,'  ^  Virgi-* 
nia.  might  continue  the  prohibition  of  such  isoipor* 
tati(m  during  the  intermediate  period.**  And  to 
obviate  the  objection^  that  the  restriction  of  Con«- 
grass  was  a  proof  that  they  would  have  power  fidf 

djhCU. 
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gtten  to  them,  lie  remaned,  **  that  tbey  would     1824. 
only  have  had  a  general  soperintendency  of  trader  ^^^^^ 
if  the  restriction  had  not  been  inserted.     But  the        r. 
southern  States  insisted  on  this  exception  to  thut       ^ 
general  superintendency  for  twenty  years.     It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  a  power  by  impli- 
cation, as  the  restriction  was  an  exception  to  a 
delegated  power.**    And,  finally.  Governor  Ran- 
dolph says,'  '^  the  power  reepecting  Ae  importa- 
tion of  negroe$t  ^9  an  exception  from  the  power 
given  to  Congress  to  xegulate  commerce.^    The 
same  doctrine  is  also  maintained  in  the  Federalist.^ 
Let  us  then  see  the  laws  that  Have  been  made  by 
some  of  the  different  States  respectinrr  this  branch 
of  trade/ 


CI  p»  sso. 

c  NeW'Yerkj  iswelkas  DUtty  otiier  Slates,  prohibited  theitn- 
portatioQ  and  eiportslldn  of  slavefl  before  the  adoption  of  the 
coMtitatioo.  The  Arst  law  was  paased  m  Febmarj,  1788 ;  (2 
Greevbirf,  85.)  it  probibiCs  the  edliag  of  an  naporled  elave,  and 
the  boyitig  of  a  slave  with  intent  -to  evjxirf.  him:  and  wibaeqoent 
laws  bava  confinnad  and  increaeed  the  piobibitioo  of  eiporting  • 
and  importing  slaTca.  It  may  be  proper  hereto  obeerve,  aa  appli- 
€lUelothk,  aawdlas  to  jnaiijr  other  biwt  of  the  States  respect- 
tng  comaMTSs^  thatif^  aAerihlb'adopliiMi of  the  cooslitatiott,  the 
iadividaa]  States  bad  aotatight -to  make  them,  they,  and  att  other 
'  bvp,  wmU,  by  fcree  of  that  dlsqaaHfi* 


b  1792»  tha  Sttta  «r  FiqfjiiaB  passed  a  kir  prohibiting  t|w 
poitatioa  Ofselliogof  faiipoftedsbves.(l  PlMi)Mnili4'PaaS'#«£ 
|i.ia&sac..l9.)    la  Bslawfri^  (J^of  tkledLof  ITSTyh 
S^^J.  irfmns,  p.  941.)  aa  sctpassed Febfoary  5, 1789,  < 
thai  if  aagr  o  msr,  masstar,  Ac.  shall  fit  oni,  equips  ans,  est 
vise  pirepata  imy  ship  or  mad,  vilbiB  any  pert  or  place  to  thai 
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1824.        Indeed,  Congress  itself  haa  recognised  and  aot- 

^"'q^^^  ed  on  the  power  of  the  States  to  prohibit  this 

V.        trade.     The  constitution  restrained  Congress  (as 

Ogden* 

StaCe>  or  shall  cause  any  vessel  to  sail  from  any  port  or  place  in  that 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  trade  or  traffic  in  slaveS| 
to,  or  from,  or  between  JBurope,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  or 
any  places  or  countries  whatsoever,  or  of  transporting  slaves  to 
or  from  one  port  or  place  to  another,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
such  ship,  &C.  her  tackle,  &c.  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Stat^,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  prosecuted  hy  any  officer  of  the 
cmtomsj  by  information,  &c«  And,  moreover,  every  person  so 
fitting  out,  &c.  shall  severally  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  500 
poun(}s,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  State,  the  other  half  to  the 
informer.  It  further  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  export,  or 
sell,  with  intention  to  export  or  carry  out  for  sale,  any  negro  or 
mulatto  slave,  from  that  State  tQ  Maryland,  Viipnia,  either  of 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  or  the  West  Indies,  without  liceme  or 
permit  of  five  Justices,  &c.  he  shall  pay,  for  every  slave  so 
exported,  100  pounds,  and  for  every  attempt  so  to  do,  20  pounds, 
one  half  to  the  use  of  the  State,  and  one  half  to  tlie  informer. 
Here  is  a  State  law  minutely  controlling  a  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
and  of  that  between  the  States,  and  operating  ei^plicidy  by  the. 
officers  of  the  customs.  It  was  passed,  indeed^  a  few  weeks 
before  the  present  constitution  went  into  operation,  but  long  after 
it  had  been  accepted  by  Delaware;  at  all  events,  it  is  referred  to, 
and  confirmed,  by  an  act,  passed  June  24, 1793,  (c.  22.  p.  1094.) 
requiring  bail  as  lo  those  offences. 

In  Peitiuf  iMmia,  (Btoren't  ed.  vol.  2.  p.  448.)  an  act  was 
passed,  March,  1788,  also  prohibitmg  the  trade;  but,  before  ex- 
amining it,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  first  law  Congress 
passed  on  that  subject,  was  in  1794,  and  that  Pennsylvania  had 
accepted  the  constitution  in  December,  17B7,  which,  at  the  time 
of  passing  this  act,  she  had  recently  studied  and  discussed.  Her 
legation,  then,  was  not  founded  on,  and  did  not  rely  on,  any  bw 
of  Congress  in  pari  materid.  She  not  only  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  of  sUvct,  but,  by  sea  5.  of  that  act,  prc^ 
hibiis  the  bmkUnff,  JUting  owl,  ^.  of  any  vessel  far  the  tkme 
trade^arioma  from  the  pari  far  ikaiiradt^  under  thepemOty 
of  forfeiture  of  the  waeel,  ^c.  and  1000  ponnde  by  qui  torn. 
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has  been  already  seen)  from  prohibiting  the  im-     1824. 
portation  of  negroes,  &c.,  before  1808.     But  in 
1803,  it  passed  ''an  act  to  prevent  the  importation 

At  ^tmt  time,  Congress  absolutely  permitted  the  slave  trade ;  biit^ 
would  not  that  law  have  been  valid  to  prohibit  it  from  that  port?  . 

NeuhJersctf  passed  a  law  to  the  same  purport,  in  March,  1798, 
{Paiter90fn?$  ed.  p.  307-  Juctice^i  ed.  p.  371,  372,  3^3.)  when 
Coiigress  bad  only  prohibited,  and  could  only  prohibit,  the  trade 
as  ^foreign  trade.  Sec.  12,  13.  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slavesforsale-  Sec.17,  18,  19- prohibit  <Ae slave lroi2e, and  tbe 
fitting  out  of  vessels,  for  tlie  purpose  of  transporting  slaves  frmn 
one  place  to  another ,  clearly  including  from  one  State  to  another, 
which  Congress  then  could  not  do. 

Cotinecftcttf,  in  October,  1788,  after  she  and  nine  Statef  had 
ratified  the  constitution,  {Hudeon  ^  Goodmn^e  ed.  p.  626.)  forbade 
any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  that  State,  either  as  mast^,  factor^ 
supercai^,  owner,  or  hirer  of  any  vessel,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  transport  or  buy,  or  sell,  or.xeceive  on  board  his  vessel,  with 
intent  to  coHie  to  he  transported  or  imported^  any  of  the  inhabit 
tanieof  Africa^  a»  slaves f  with  ^t  torn  penalties;  and  made  all 
tnsuranees  on  them  void.  And,  in  1792,  (p.  628.)  let  it  be  still 
remembered,  when^  Congress  had  no  such  power,  she  enacted, 
that  no  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  that  State  should  transport  amt 
of  the  State f  for  the  purpose  of  seUing  into  any  other  State^ 
country  or  kingdom^  or  buy  or  sell,  with  intent  to  transport  oat  of 
that  State,  or  should  sdl,  if  transported,  Sec.  In  Massachusetts, 
(1  haws  of  Mass.  407, 408.)  an  act,  passed  March  26,  1788,  re- 
citing the  evils  of  the  African  fradcj  enacts,  that  no  citizen  of 
that  Commonwealth,  or  other  person  residing  witRin  the  same, 
shall,  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  as  master,*  factor,  super- 
cargo, owner  or  huer,  in  whole  or  in'part,  of  any  vessel,  directly 
or  indirectly,  import'  or  transport,  or  buy,  or  sell,  or  receive  on 
board  his  or  their  vesseb,  with  intent  to  cause  to  be  imported  4Mr 
transported,  'any  of  the  Inhabitants  of  any  state  or  kingdom*  in 
that  part  of  the  world  called  Africa,  as  slaves.  Sec  under  a  penalty 
for  every  vessd  fitted  out  wi|h  such  intent,  and  actually  employed, 
&c  Doubtless,  the  laws  of  other  States  might  be  produced  to  the. 
\  purpose^  if  ^  means  of  examination. had  been  convenieot; 
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1824.  of  certain  persons  into,  certain.  States^  where,  liy" 
the  laws  thereof,  their  importation  is  prohibited.* 
Proceeding  upon  the  right  of  the  several  States  ta 
prohibit/ and  acting  under  its  getieral  pow^r  tore* 
gulate  commerce,  it  imposes  Additional  penalties 
on  the  importing  or  landing  of  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  person  of  colour,  &c.,  in  any  State'  which,  by 
law,  has  prohibited,  or  shall  prohibit,  their  admis* 
sion  or  importation.*  And  it  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  notice  and  be  go- 
verned by  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  prohibiting  their  importation  or  admission; 
and  enjoins  it  on  them  vigilantly  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  said  laws  of  such  States,  any  law  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding* 
How  could  Congress  do  this,  if  the  power  of  j>n^ 
hibiting  the  trade  were  not  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed by  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity  ? 
The  quaraintme  laws  further  illustrate  our  posi- 
tion. The  appellant's  counsel  says,-  these  are  to 
be  considered  merely  as  laws  of  police ;  they  are 
laws  of  police,  but  fhey  are  also  laws  of  com- 
merce; for  such  is  the  nature  of  that  ^commerce, 
which  we  are  told  n)ust  be  regulated  exclusively 
by  Congress,  that  it  enters  into,  and  mixes  itself 
with,  almost  all  the  concerns  of  life.  But  sorely 
that  furnishes  an  argument,  showing  the  necessity  , 

those  already  cited,  liowev^r,  are  4uffictent  to  aho^,  that  Ihe  indi* 
viduai  St9t«a  regulated  thevlBve  trade.  Of  a  fi^ 
natioDf,  pud  between  the  States/  by  vutue  of  their  own  soTerdgQ. 
authority,  after  the  adoption  oKthe  constitution;  bot  beforejCos- 
gress  did,  and  before  they  could  do  if:     .  y  .    ' 

a  SK^.JLp; 5«p. 
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that  the  States  should  have  a  concurrent  power  1824. 
over  it  Judge  Tucker  considers  them  as  lavrs  of 
commerce,  when  he  says,*  <' another  consequence 
of  the  right  of  regulating  foreign  commercCi  seems 
to  be,  the  power  of  compelling  vessels  infected 
with  any  contagious  disease;  or  arriving  from  pla* 
ces  usually  infected  wilh  them,  to  perform  their 
quarantine.  The  laws  of  the  respective  States 
upon  this  subject,  were,  by  some  persons,  suppo- 
sed^ to  have  been  virtually  repealed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States:''  (and  why  must  not 
that  be  the  case,  if  the  power  of  Congress  regula- 
ting commerce  be  exclusive?)  ''but  Congress  have 
manifested  a  different  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
ment,and  have  passedseveralacts  for  giving  aid  and 
effect  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  respecting  quarantine."  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  first  recognition  by  Congress  of 
the  quarantine  laws,  was  in  1796;  and  that  only 
directs  the  officers  of  the  goveh%mentto  obey  them ; 
but  does  not  pretend,  or  attempt,  to  legalize  them. 
And,  indeed,  it  could  not  do  so,  if  the  States  had 
no  concurrent  power,  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce was  ezchmtdy  delegated  to  Congress; 
f<Nr  the  power  which  is  exclusively  delegated  to 
Congress,  can  only  be  exercised  by  Congress  it- 
self, and  cannot  be  fnib-delegated  by  it  It  is, 
therefore,  no  reply  to  the  force  of  the  argument 
drawvfrom  those  laws^  to  say,  that  they  have  b^Cfn 
ratified,  by  Congresitf.  Another  answer  to  that  ob- 
servation is,  that  the  supposed  ratification  by  Con- 

A  Taidt.  Bfaciu  put  lit.  Appen.  D.  p.  2(^1. 
Yot.lX.  ^  15 
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1824.     gress  did  not  take  place  until  1796 ;  and  that  ma- 
ny of  those  laws  were  in  active  operation  several 
years  before.    For  instance^  as  few  out  of  many : 
New  Htwipshire  passed  her  quarantine  lavrs  fint, 
February  3d,  1789/  and  again  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792.^     Connecticut  passied  hers  in  May« 
1795/    The  laws  of  Maryland*  show  the  tempo- 
rary continuation  of  those  laws  in  that  State,  from 
1784  to  1785,   from  1785  to  1792,  from  1792  to 
1799,  and  so  down  to  1810  ;  and  the  2d  vol/  con- 
tains a  law  passed  in  November,  1793,  giving  to 
the  Governor  the  strongest  powers-on  the  subject 
The  State  of  Virginia  passed,  26th  of  December, 
1792,-^  '^  an  act  reducing  into  one  the  several  acts 
to  oblige  vessels  coming  from  foreign  parts,  to 
perform  quarantine  ;*'  which  act  was  amended  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1793;'  and  further  amended 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1 795/    Georgia  passed 
her  quarantine  law  December  17th,  1793/    Un- 
doubtedly those  laws  derive  their  efficacy  from  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  States ;  and  they  ex- 
ipressly  restrain,  and  indeed  prohibit,  the  entry  of 
vessels  into  part  of  the  waters  and  ports  of  the 
States.    They  are  all  so  similar,  Uiat  one  or  two 
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may  mx&ee  as  examples.  The  quarantine  taw  of  1824. 
Oeargiaf  b.  1.  prohibits  the  landing  of  persoAS  or 
goods  coming  in  any  vessel  from  an  infected  place^ 
without  permission  from  the  proper  authority ;  and 
enacts,  diat  the  said  vessels  or  boats,  and  the  per- 
sons and  goods  coming  and  imported  in,  or  going 
on  board  during  the  time  of  quarantine ;  and  all 
ships,  vessels,  boats»  and  persons,  receiving  any 
person  or  goods  under  quarantine,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  orders,  rules  and  directions,  touching 
quarantine,  as  shall  be  made  by  the  authority  di«- 
recting  the  same.  The  law  of  Delaware^  passed 
the  24th  of  January,  1797,'  s.  1.  provides,  that '<no 
master  of  a  ship  bound  to  any  part  of  that  State, 
having  on.  board  any  greater  number  of  passengers 
than  forty,  or  any  person  with  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, or  coming  from  a  sickly  port,  shall  bring  his 
ship,  or  suffer  it  to  be  brought,  nearer  than  one 
mile  to  any  port  or  place  of  landing ;  nor  land  such 
persons,  or  their  goods,  till  he  shall  have  obtain- 
ed a  permit.'*  The  law  of  MnuaehuietU^  passed 
June  22d,  1797,  s.  6/  enacts,  that  '^  vessels  passing 
the  castle,  in  Boston  harbour,  may  be  questioned 
and  detained ;  s.  12.  that  vessels  at  any  other  port 
than  Boston,  may  be  prevented  from  coming  up, 
and  brought  to  anchor  where  the  select  men 
shalldirect ;  s*  4.  empowers  the  select  men  of  any 
town,  bordering  on  either  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  to  ai^int  persons  to  attend  at  ferries  and 
other  proper  places,  by  or  over  which  passengers 

a  2  BtLIow^  ed.  1797)  tap.  184.  p.  1354. 
h  2JKait.Lsi0t|p.7S8. 
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1 824.  may  pais  firom  such  infected  places,  which  penons 
have  power  to  examine,  atop  and  reatraan  such  pea* 
aengera  from  traveling,  until  licenaed  li>y  a  Juatice 
of  the  peace,  or  the  aelect  men ;  and  a  fine  of  100 
pounda  ia  enacted  on  the  passenger  presuming  to 
travel  onward ;  s.  5.  gives  power  to  seize  and  de- 
tain suspected  goods  coming  from  any  other  State," 
&ct  By  an  act  of  June  20th,  1799,  (;.  lO.'  ^  any 
master,  8lc.  who  shall  enter  the  harbour  of  Bbstcm 
after  notice  of  a  quarantine,  for  all  vessels  coming 
from  the  same  place,  &c.,  or  who  shall  land,  or 
auiTer  to  be  landed,  any  passenger  or  goods,  with- 
out permission  of  the  board  of  health,  is  subject  to 
fine  and  impriaonment'*  Theae  are  all  obvioualy 
direct  regulations  of  trade,  and  so  is  the  whole  of 
every  quarantine  system. 

The  regulation  of  pilots  in  sea  ports,  flows  finom 
the  power  of  regulating  external  commerce.  Thia 
power,  like  that  of  making  quarantine  regulationa, 
has  hitherto  been  exclusively  exercised  by  the  se- 
veral Statea;^ongre8s  having  only  made  one  lietw 
on  the  subject,  and  that  aeems  explicitly  to  recog- 
nise the  concurrent  power  of  the  Statea,  and  to 
place  over  it  the  true  constitutional  control.  By 
the  4th  sec.  of  the  act  of  August  7th,  1789,  c.  9/  it 
is  enacted,  that  ''all  ptlota  in  the  bays,  inleta,  ri- 
vers, harbours  and  portiB  of  the  United  States,  shall 
continue  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  lawa  of  the  States^  respeetivety,  wherein 
such  pilots  may  be ;  or  with  such  lawa  as  the  States 

a  p.  872. 
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may  rMpeetively  hereafter  enact  for  the  purpose^     1824. 
until  further  legiriativa  provision  shall  be  made  ^Q^^booT^ 
by  Congress.''    Now,  it  is  a  principle  which  can-        r. 
not  be  too  often  brought  intp  view  or  enforced,       ^^^ 
that  Congress  cannot  delegate  to  State  Legis- 
latures, the  exercise  of  powers  which  are-  given  to 
it  ezclurively ;  and  the  very  act  of  referring  to 
those  laws,  is  a  recognition  that  the  power  to  le* 
gidate  on  the  subject  is  copcurrent 

In  lik0  manner,  the  laws  regulating  light  houstes, 
buoys,  &c.  are  all  exercises  of  the  implied  powers 
derived  from  that  of  regulating  commerce*  They 
have  hitherto  }>een  generally  left  to  Congress;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  they  are  exdu- 
sive.  Canitbe  doubted,  that  any  State  has  a 
right  to  establish  a  light  house  of  buoys  at  its  own 
expense,  in  one  of  its  harbours  ?.  That  a  State 
has  such  a  power  cannot  be  questioned,  if  it  be 
shown  that  individuals  have.  Sk>metime  in  1798, 
si  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  New-Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, I'aisedafimd  by  subscription,  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a,  light  house  at  Clark's 
Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Netv*Bed- 
ford.  They  maintained  it,  and  kept  it  regularly 
lighted  for  about  a  year ;  and  tiie  act  of  Congress 
admits  ihenr  right  to  do  SO4  On  the  29th  of  April, 
1800,  Congress  ena^,  that  the  light  house 
lately  erected  at  Clark^s  P  nt,  &e.,  shall  and  may 
be  supported  at  the  expen  of  the  United  States, 
Ac  PnwMlM^that  tl^properqr  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  8«id  light  house,  and  sufficient  territory  for 

a  S  ET.  S. Xi  p,^^'c  109.  i.  j$. 
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1824.     the  accommodation  thereof,  shall  be  fully  ceded 
and  legally  vested  in  the  United  States. 

The  laws  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  recognise 
the  right  of  the  States  to  maintain  light  houses,  if 
they  please.  The  first  act,  passed  August  7th^ 
1789,*  directs,  that  their  expenses,  after  the  15th  of 
August,  1789,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  United  States:  Provided,  nevertheless, 
that  none  of  the  said  expenses  shall  continue  to 
be  so  defrayed  by  the  United  States,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year,  unless  such  light  houses  shall, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  ceded,  &c.  Few  States  did 
make  the  requisite  cession ;  and  by  the  act  of  July, 
1790,*  the  time  was  extended  to  the  1st  of  July, 
1791,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  for  five  or  six 
years,  till  all  the  State  i  came  in ;  during  which 
the  light  houses  in  sever  J  of  the  States  were  kept 
up  by  their  authority,  without  the  control  of  Con- ' 
gress. 

The  inspection  laws  are  very  important  regula* 
tions  of  trade.  Tucker  says,  *^  tiliere  seems  to 
be  one  class  of  laws,  which  respects  foreign  com- 
merce, over  which  the  States  still  retain  an  abso- 
lute authority;  those  I  mean  which  relate  to  the 
inspection  of  their  own  produce,  for  the  execution 
of  which,  they  may  even  lay  an  impost  or  duty,  as  far 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
Of  thi#  niecesjiity,  it  seems  presmnable,  they  are 
to  be  regardeid  as  the  sole  judges.**    The  extent 
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and  importance  of  this  syfltem  of  regulations     1824. 
does  .not  strike  the  mind  at  the  first  view ;  nor  do 
the  powerful  inferences  it  affords,  to  show  the  cou'^ 
current  right  in  the  States  to  regulate  commerce. 
Judge  Tucker  has  very  imperfectly  stated  their 
extent    They  do,  indeed,   regulate,  in  almost 
every  State,  the  foreign  trade,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  our  produce  to  be  exported;  but  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  produce  to  be  ex- 
ported>  they  relate  to  imparts  also.    They  act  by 
restraining,  and  sometimes  prohibiting,  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  of  certain  articles.   Before 
examining  those  laws,   it  may  be  asked,  from 
whence  is  the  right  of  restraimng  derived,  but 
from  the  more  extended  right  of  prohibiting? 
The  difference  between  r^ii2a<ion  or  restraining 
and  interdiction,  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  in 
the  exercise  of  the  same  right,  and  not  a  ^differ- 
ence  of  right*.   The  article  in  the  constitution, 
art  1.  sec.  10.  impliedly  allows  that  right  to  be  in 
the  several  States,  and  the  right  to  enforce  their 
laws  by  any  other  means  than  imposts  and  duties, 
and,  therefore,  hy  prohibitions  of  exports  or  im- 
ports.   The  right  does  not  depend  on  the  idea, 
that  the  thing  prohibited  or'  restramed  from  being 
exported  or  imported,  is  dangerous  or  noxious; 
even  if  that  could,  ex  necessitate,  creatie  a  right, 
and  give  it  to  the  State,  instead  of  the  congres- 
monal  jurisdiction.;  on  the  contrary,  the  rules  and 
enactments  seem  arbitrary.* 

a  For  inttance,  as  to  the  niiinbcr  of  hoopc  on,  and  liie  of  bar- 
rdi.or  cadu,  (2  iV.  JL  I^qf,  N.  7.  p.  321.  a.  5.  p.  325.  s.  3.  p. 
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1824;  As  to  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  without  fitop- 
ping  to  entor  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  it 
must  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  com* 

33at.3,4L  I  Lam  of  Majbmd^  Maxef9  ed.  ilZ.  1  Fir. 
Lwt|  Fae€^Pha9ne9td.  p.352.s.S.  p.350.s.S/  huMof 
Camu  Hmitom  ^  Qood»U^9  ed.  p.  394.  s.  1, 2.  5, 6. 8, 9.)  as  to 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  or  kind,  of  their  oooteDls.  What  pieces 
of  beef  or  pork,  (2N.lLL.of  N.  Y.  p.  526w  s.  4.  p.  326.  s.  5. 
9'.  p*  327*  s.  11,)  or  quantity  and  sise  of  nails  should  be  in  one 
cask,  (JLoaat  of  N.  H.  MticktpM  td.  386.  Lm$  of  Camu  p. 
394. ».  2.  p.  25&  s.  2.)  orthe  length,  breadth,  and  thkkness  of 
staves  and  heading,  lumber,  boards,  shingles,  Ac  (2  IVl  IL  Lof 
M  K  p.  336.  s.  1.  lLamofVir..2^.  LeanbfConn.p.997* 
s.  21.)  These  Regulations  haT^  no  -object  but  to  improve  our 
foreign  trade,  and  raise  the  character  and  repmation  of  the  art>- 
cles  in  a  foreign  market;  and  if  the  States-baTe  no  right  to  pass 
laws  prohibiting  ezporCatioQ,  what  can  preventa  person  hsTing  an 
inferior  article,  from  exporting  it,'  in  its  uninspected  state,  and 
taking  bis  chancy  for  the  price  it  might  bring  in  a  foreign  maikei? 
'Thq^  laws  are  much  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  de» 
tailed;  but  a  very  slight  examination  of  some  of  them  will  sh^w 
the  Yeix  extensive  poweks  for  regubtmg  commerce,  possessed  by 
the  L^isl^tures  from  which  they  emanate.  Some  ppentte  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  uninspected  article,  as  in  the  New-Tork  act  for  • 
inspecting  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  (2 IV.  A.-  L.  p.  335.  s.  8.)  It  gives 
the  liberty  of  miering  on  hogrd  of  any  sAtji,  See*  tp  search  for 
aay  pot  or  pearl  adws,  shipped  or  shipping  for  exportation;  and,  If 
any  pmbranded  beilisqivered,  ii  i»  forfeiieifOnA  the  captma  sub* 
ject  to  a  pecuniary  fine.  A  similarybf/eitere  is  given  hi  the  same 
State,  (p.  ^^  a.  8.)  and  a  penalty  du  the  mister.  (pv339, 340. 
s.  10.)  In.lLeiitlieky,  a  similar/oiglifitere  Is  ^iven,  for  attempting 
to  eq^vnbranded  tour.  (fy.Xowt,  Tkmlmeai^i  pd.  4411k)  In 
New-Hampshlr^  a  Itke/o^eilMre  Is  givei|  of  unpadttd  beef  or 
pork  shipped  for exportstion.  (Lam ofNl H. p. 387» 388)  And 
in  Connecticut,  ^forfeUure-  a  given  of  unbrai^ed  nails.  {Lame ' 
q/*  Ciomi.  p.  327.  s.  3.)  Vlrgiiihihasenacteda/bf^Uiterepf  mi- 
branded  fish,  and  a  penalty  on  the  master.  (1  Lume^fVeu  p.  353. 
s.  6.)    She  has  not  onfy  done  the  same  ii^  re!pM  ttf  lumber,  but 
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oierce  and  that  among  the  States,  as  they  are  alt  1824. 

given  in  the  aaiiie  sentence.    If  the  power  of  re-  "qJ]^^^ 

gulating  the  two  latter  be  exclusive,  so  must  it  be  ▼. 
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she  has  gone  mach  fartber,  tmd  a^ed  on  ihi  eoOedor  and  officen 
of  the  cuitomM,  (1  Lator  of  Va.  p.  238. 9. 4.)  The  collector,  or 
other  proper  officer  of  the  cwtoiDf,  is  thereby  charged  and  di- 
reded  noi  to  suffer  any  vessel  to  clear  from  bis  office,  unless  the 
master,  &c.  shaft  produce  inspectidq  notes  or' certificates,  dEC« 
.  and  make  oath  that  he  has  no  Ininber  on  botfd,^  but  what  is  en- 
tered on  h|s  manifest.  To  this  exercise  of  power,  equal  to  that 
of  Congress  itself,  I  probably  shall  be  told,  tlHit  Congress  has,  in 
the  collection  laws,  directed  the  collectors  to  pay  regard.to  the 
inspection  laws  of  the  respectiVe  States.  That  is  at  least  an  ad-' 
missipn  that  they  ar^  nghtfulfy  made;  but  the  answer  is  entirely 
insufficient;  for  the  first  act  of  the  United  States,  ilirecting  this, 
was  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  and  the  act  of  Viifpnia,  that 
I  have  last  referred  to,  was  passed  the  2Gth  of.  December,  1792s 
in  like  mapoer,  the  laws  of  the  same  State  give  a  forfeiiure  of 
nninqiected  tobacco,  about  to  be  exported,  and  similar  duties  are 
imposed  on  the  master  and  collector,  (i  £aist  of  Va.  p..  263. 
s.  27.  p.  269.  s.  45.  p.  271.  s^  49.)  This  law  was  also  passed  in 
November,  1792.  Connecticut,  too,  gives  a  forfdtnre  of  unsur« 
veyed  tobacco }  (1  Laws  of  Coim.  p.  395.  s.  13.)  and,  as  to  pro- 
visions, it  also  enacts  a  penalty  against  the  master,  and  imposes  a 
duty  on  the  collectbr.  (p«  S97.*.  20.  p.  303. s.  if.  p.  407*  9*  8.)' 

Several  of  those  inspection  acts  r^ulate  as  to  the  importaiiom 
of  articles,  equally  with  their.  i^agfortoHoH.  The  New-York  act,^ 
relative  to  the  inspection  of  sole  leather,  expressly  says,.  ^  Whe* 
ther  SIIC&  leather  be  manufactured  within  the  same,  or  iagforied 
or  broagld  ndo  it  from  anjf  place  wkaUwotr*^  (2  IVl  A.  L.  p. 
340.  f.  2.)  In  Maryland,  the  act  for  the  inspection  of  salted  provi" 
sioosi  eacporied  and  imported  firom  and  to  Baltimore  ndates  to 
beef,  poriL  and  fisb/'*  imported  into  the  said  town,  from  any  part 
of  this  State,  or  ang  one  of  the  UnOed  Staiee,  orfromanyfo- 
reign  port  whaieoerJ*  (2  Lam  qf  Marplandy  p.  3.  s.  5.)  S^  jS 
ichMto'the  sise,  quaUty,  and  make  of  all  imported  beef  and 
porkiiarrjelf.  This  act^  It  is  thi^  was  passed  in  .1766,  befiM 
iEhesdoptiQiipr  the  constitution.  If  the  po^^  of  Congress,  bow- > 
Vot.IK.  16 
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with  the  foroier.  And  yet  every  Btate^  whose 
situatioh  places  it  in  communication  or  contiguity 
with  -Indian  tribes,  has  thought  &U  and,  indeed, 

«'v^i  waf  exclusiyc,  it  should  tbeo  have  eeaied  to  operate.  But 
the  argument  does  not  stop  then.  In  1796,  it  was  extended  ta 
Havre  de  Grace,  (p.  335.  s.  9-)  and  in  1797  to  Chester,  (p.  369- 
s.  90  The  act  of  the  same  State,  for  the  gauge  of  barrels  for  . 
pork,  beef,  ^itch,  tar  and  turpentine,  and  are  of  barrels  for  floor  and 
bread,  continued  by  several  statutes  down  to  1810,  and  probably  to 
the  present  time,  prohibits  the  imporiaiiamf  by  land  or  water,  of 
thostf  articles,  except  in  barr^  of  certain  dimensions  and  contents^ 
In  VU^nia,  the  act  for  the  inspection  of  fish,  passed  in  December, 
179p,  sec.  6.  provides  for  the  inspectieii  of  iw^otttd  fish,  as  well 
as  of  Iii8ip«^ked  (m  exportation;  and  it  also  enacts  %.foffiitmre 
df  the  article,  and  a  penalty  on  the  masterr  (1  Lam  of  Fa. 
p.  352,  s.  8«)  In  Penttaylvaiii8,the  act  providing  for  the  inspectibo  of 
gunpowder,  relates  to  the  inspection  if  imporUd  as  well  as  maoo- 
iactnred;  and  gives  a  forfeUufe  of  the  article  for  selling  wg^tMUd 
gunpowder  without  inspection.  (3  JLttaos  of  Pemi.  p.^240.)  And  an 
antecedent  law  of  March,  1787,  dkects  the  captain  of  every  vesad, 
ifKp&rting  gunpowder  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  under  «  penal^ 
and  forfeUwre  of  the  article,  if  it  be  his  own  property,  to  deliver  it 
at  a  magasine,  and  directs  tlie  health  officer  to  give  strangers  notice 
of  the  act,  and  also  et^oint  th€  CMttoahkouH  imdtuwal  ojiotn,  mid 
eAetrAp(ftes,todothesame.^(2£aistqfF<MJi.p.4^  In 

New-Hampshire,  (Lows  ofN.  H.  ed.  of  1%15.  p.  460.)  by  the  act 
relating  to  gunpowder,  sec  2.  it  is  enacted,  that  every  nsaster  of 
anymercbant  vessel  bringing  gunpowder  into  Portsnoiith,  shall, 
within. forty-eight  hours,  depteit  it  in  a  magaiioe,  and,  on  neglect, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  80  pounds  to  the  poor  of  Fbftsmonth.  Sec.  18. 
directs  a  keeper  of  the  magasine  to  be  chosen,  who  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  «  fee  on  aD  be  shall  receive  and  deliver  out;  another  !»• 
stance  of  what  th^  appdlant^  cgupsel  has  declared  to  be  nncoosti- 
tutional,  thn  ndsfaig  of  revenue  by  a  Sute  law  ftom  formgn  eona- 
mer«Se.  In  dtssachusetts^  (2  JMioss.  Lows,  p.  37*)  the  act  of 
June  19,  1801,  sec  1«  dmtu  imported  gunpowikr,  laiwied  at 
the  poet  of  Boston,  to  Be  deposited  in  a  magashie.  And  by  sec  8. 
no  gunpowd^  shall  be  kept  on  board  any  sUp  or  other  vessel, 
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found  it  necessary,  by  acts  of  their  own  Legisla*     1824. 
tares,  to  regulate  their  trade  with  tlie  Indians, 
the  laws  of  Congress  not  only  not  exhausting,  but 
not  even  adequately  reaching  the  subject 

It  now  seems  incontrovertibly  established,  that 
the  States  have  a  concurrent  right  to  legislate  on 
matters  of  foreign  trade,  or  of  that  between  the 
States;  and  a  concurretat  right  to  prohibit  tlie  ex- 
portation or  importation  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. If  they  can  do  that,  even  as  to  the  articles 
themselves,  to  which  the  power  of  Congress  ex^ 
pressly  relates,  and  if  the  right  to  regulate  ship- 
ping he  only  impliedly  given  to  Congress,  by  (ho 
general  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  only  so 
far  aa  they  are  .  instruments  of  that  commerce, 
why  cannot  a  State,  that  has  a  concurrent  right, 
within  its  own  sphere,  (and  that  not  by  implication, 
but  directly,  and  as  the  result  of  its  sovereign 
power,  unabridged  and  unaltered  by  the  constitu- 
tion,) over  all  ships  or  vessels  within, '  or  coming 
within,  its  jurisdiction,  prohibit  the  entry  of  any 
particular  kind  of  vessels  within  its  waters,'subject 

Ijingto  or  grounded  at  any  wlmrf  in  Bofton,  vnder  paintif  coiv 
iiteat^n  and  pecwiiary'penalty. 

More  extensive  examinations  wonld  [iroduc^  a  muchgneatcr 
variety  of  regalations  of  foreign  commerce,  and  that  betwjeen  tli(! 
States,  made  by  State  Legislatures;  but  only  one  more  instance 
need  be  added,  not  indeed  eoming  under  any  of  the  preceding 
heads.  Itf  Viigihia,  the  act  laying  tales  for  the  support»0f  govern^ 
nafent,  passed  in  Janoary,'  1799,  prohibits  ■snliomierfmerdUmli 
from  seUing,  by  wholesale  or  retaO|  goods  of /ore^  growth  or 
nmnufacture,  on  land,  or  on  hoard  of  any  vend.  (1  Law9  of  Va. 
p.  886.  t.  2.)  The  patne  law  hss  been  renewec^  from  time  to 
am,  and  jt  probably  exisb  at  4hii  day. 
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lft24.    always  tq  be  controlled  by  the  contradictory  and 
^^^^^  parismount  regulations  of  ^OongreMrinade  within 
▼•       the  sphere  of  its  powers. 

^^^^  This  loads  to.  the  consideration  of  an  argument 
thitt  has  been  frequently  urged  on  this  subject. 
It  is  said,  that  if  a  State  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the 
navigation  of  its  waters  to  steam  boats,  it  has  an 
equal  right  to  prohibit  the  same  Navigation  to  row 
boats  or  sailing  vessels;  and  the  extravagance  of 
this  position,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently  refuteajthe 
assertion  of  a  more  limited  right.  First,  there  is  an 
error  in  .the  statement  of  our  claim.  We  do  not 
prohibit  the  navigation  of  our  waters  to  steam 
boats;  we  only  prohibit  them,  while  in  our  waters, 
from  using  steam  as  the  means  of  their  propulsion. 
Everysteam  boat  which  ventures  on  the  ocean, 
carries  and  uses  sails;,  and  they  can,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  adapted  to  every  steam  boat.  Such  a 
vessel,  therefore,  may,  without  objection,  load  in  a 
different  State^  or  foreign  port,  and  come^  by 
means  of  steam/  to  the  verge  of  our  waters;  there 
is  no  difficulty-  opposed  to  its  coming  up,  with  its 
full  cargo,  to  our  custom  house,  entering,  dis- 
charging, reloading,  and  dieparting,  provided  that, 
for  the  short  space  of  time  while  it  may  be  in  our 
waters,  it  employs  the  only  things. that  any  other 
vessel  can  employ  for  entering  and  departing,  and 
.with  which  it  is  or  may  be; amply  providedr— sails 
and  oars.  That  is  the  extent  of  what  is  very  in- 
considerately called  our  extravagant  claim.  Lcit 
us  now  examine  the  argument  itself,  and  to  test  its 
soundness,  let  ua  apply  it  to  other  cases.  A  State 
has  iio  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  narrow  wheeled 
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wagons  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  on     1824. . 
any  of  its  roads ;  for  if  it  can  do  that,  it  can  pro-  ^^o^^^ 
hibit  the  use  of  any  kind  of  wagons,  and,  indeed,        t. 
oil  transportation  of  merchandise  on  any  of  its     ^  ^* 
roadd,  and  thus  affect  the  commerce  between  dif- 
ferent States.     A  State  has  no  right  to  regulate 
the  assize  of  bread;  for  if  it  can  do  that,  it  can 
prohibit  all  baking  of  bread,  and  thus  starve  the 
community.     Is  there  any  one  act  of  legislation 
against  which  the  same  reasoning,  drawn  from  an 
excessive  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  legislative 
authority,  may  not  be  urged?    And  if  the  argu- 
ment be  unsound,  when  applied  to  all  those  in- 
stances, vi^hat  makes  it  sound  in  its  application  to 
the  present  question?    The  answer  to  it  is  found 
in  the  rights  of  a  free  people,  which  make  every 
act  of  t3rranny  void.     But,  either  the  right  entirely 
to^  prohibijt  the  use  of  row  boats, .  sailing  vessels, 
and  steam  boats,  belongs  to  someof  the  constituted 
authorities  that  govern  those  States,  or  it  does  not. 
I^  it  does  not  belong  to  any  of  them,  then,  clearly, 
this  boasted  argument  falls  to  the  ground.     If  it 
does  belong  to  some  of  them,  to  whom  does  it 
belong?    Has  Congress  the  power  to  make  such 
a  prohibition  of  all  modes  of  cpmmercial  inter- 
tsourse,  by  virtue  of  its  limited  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  powers,  and  between 
the  different  States?    In  answering  Yip,  the  em- 
bargo laws  are  fully  remembered,  and  their  consti- 
tutioniality  admitted ;  but  it  is  not  derived  from  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce.    The  embargo  wft 
a  measure  of  State  policy,  nearly  approaching  to 
war;  it  may  sometimes  be  of  such  a  character  bb 
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1834  to  derive  a  legitimate  origin  from  the  war  making: 
power;  but  the  embargo  of  1807  rests  for  its  con- 
stitutionality on  the  power  in  Congress  of  pro- 
viding for  the  commoD  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  If,  then,  the  power  of 
entirely  prohibiting  trade,  as  a  commercial  mea- 
sure, exists  in  some  of  the  governing  powers  of 
those  States,  and  does  not  exist  in  Congress, 
where  does  it  exist?  Assuredly  in  the  Stieite  Legis- 
latures. If  its  exercise  should  ever  become  void, 
it  will  not  be  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  but  because  it  is  op- 
pressive to  the  people  it  affects  to  bind ;  not  be- 
cause it  is  uncanstitutionaU  but  because  it  is 
tyrannical. 

Congress  itself  seems  to  acknowledge  that  the 
constitution  does  not  deprive  the  States  of  this 
prohibitory  power ;  for,  if  it  did,  as  it  binds  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  would  neces- 
sarily bind  the  tenitorial  governments,  and  all 
States  admitted  into  the  Union  subsequent  to  its 
adoption.  Yet,  in  the  ordinance  of  the  13th  of 
July,  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio,* 
by  art.  4th,  for  the  government  of  the  said  terri- 
tory, emd  the  States  which  may  be  formed  therein^ 
it  is  provided,  among  other  matters,  that  ''the 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  canying  places  betw^n 
the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for  ever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  terri- 

«  lL.KS.p.475.  fAl8l5. 
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tory,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and     1824. 
those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  dut]|^ 
thereon;'*    It.  is  made  a  fundamental  provision 
of  the  different  acts  erecting  portions  of  this  ter- 
ritory into  States,  that,  their  constitutions  shall 
not  be  repugnant  to  this  ordinance.     In  the  act 
also  for  erecting  the  State  of  Louisiana,  sec.  3«r 
il  is  enacted,  that  the  convention  for  making  the 
constitution,  shall  provide  by  an  ordinance,  irre- 
vocable without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
among  otlier  things,  ''  that  the  river  Mississippi, 
and  the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  same, 
or  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  common 
highways,  and  for  ever  (reef  as  well  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  State,  as  to  the  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  duty, 
impost .  or   toll   therefor,   imposed   by   the   said 
State.''    The  same  was  also  done  witb  regard  to 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri.     Now, 
this  provision,  so  studiously  introduced  into  all 
those,  new  compacts,  which  Congress  had  a  right 
to  make  with  new  States,^  as  the  condition  of  their 
admittance  into  the  Union,  would  be  very  singu- 
lar, and  very  useless,  if, 'by  an  effect  pf.  the  Union 
itself,  all  navigable  waters  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  general  government;  or  if  the  fdderal  con- 
stitution, which  each  State  adopted,  contained  in 
itself  an  equivalent  restraint  on  the  States.    The 
appellant's  counsel  has  alluded  to  and  denied  a 
poisition,  stated  to  have  been  used  by  counsel  in 
arguing  the  case  of  LivingaUm  v.   Van  Ivgai^ 
before  the  Court  of  Errors,. that  the  Legislature' 
might,  if  it  thought  fit,  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the 
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1824.  Hudson.  It  is  of  very  little  importance  to  defend 
^"^IJ^^^  what  fell,  on  that  occasion,  from  counsel,  and  has 
J*  not  been  adopted  hy the  Court;  still,  the  learned 
counsel  may  be  asked,  by  what  authority  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  erected  a  bridge  over  the 
Seakonnet  branch  of  Taunton  rivers  essentially 
impairing,  if  not  :destf oying,  its  navigation  from 
the  sea,  and  far  below  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows?  By  what  authority  his  native  State  of 
New-Hampshire  has  erected  a  bridge  from  Ports- 
mouth over  the  Piscataqua  river?  By  what  au- 
thority his  adopted  State  of  Massachvisetts  has 
built  two  bridges  over  Charles  river,  on  its  tide 
waters,  one  near  Boston,  and  the  other  higher 
up  ?  and,  by  what  authority  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  built  a  dam  over  the  Schuylkillj  near 
Philadelphia,  and  three  miles  below  where  the 
tide  u^ed  previously  to  ebb  and  flow? 

There,  however,  is,  in  faet,  no  regulation  of 
commerce,  made  by  Congress,  with  which  this 
exclusive  right  does  or  can  interfere.  What  is 
that  degree  or  kind  of  interference,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  a  State  law? 

The 'Federaliit^'  discussing  the  cases  where 
powers  are  exclusively  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  makes  one  of  the  classes,  (and,  perhaps,  un«- 
necessarily,  if  not  incorrectly,)  where  the  consti- 
tution granted  an  authority  to  the  Union,  to  which 
a  similar  authority  in  the  States  would  be,  tibso- 
lutely  and  totally,  cchtradictory  and  ripugtumt ; 
and  then  goes  on:  ''I use  these  terms  to  distin- 
guish this  last  case  from  another^  which.migfatap- 
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pear  to  resemble  it ;  but  which  would,  in  fact,  be    1884* 
eatentially  .different:  I  mean,  where  the  exercise  ^"^^^^^ 
of  a  ooncunrent  juriidictipn  might  be  productive     ^j^ 
of  occasional  interference  in  the  policy  of  any 
branch  of  administration,  but  would  not  imply  any 
direct  contradiction  or  repugnancy,  in  point  of  con- 
stitutional authority."    And  again:    '<Ii  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  possibility  of  inconvenience  in  the 
exercise  of  powers,  but  an  immediate  constitutional 
repugnancy,  that  can,  by  implication,  alienate  and '. 
extinguish  a  pre-existing  right  of  sovereignty.'' 

That  the  third  class  of  cases,  as  arranged  by  the 
Eederaliitf  is  unnecessary  in  its  application  to  any 
of  the  powers,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  an  erro* 
neous  notion,  as  to  the  possibili^  of  repugnancy 
and  its  consequence^  seems  to  follow,  from  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Thompson,  J.' in  Litingi^ 
tan  V.  Van  Ingen^  ^  There  are  subjects  mgon 
which  the  United  States  and  the  individual  States 
must,  of  necessi^,  have  concurrent  jurisdiction ; 
and  all  fears  and  apprehensions  of  collision  in  die 
exercise  of  these  powers,  which  have  been  urged 
in  argument,  are  u ,  Tsunded.  The  canttihtUon  kat 
guarded.againit  wdk  am  eeMt,  hyprcmding  Hust 
ike  Imoe  cf  tke  United  Staiee  ehall  be  the  eupteme 
latDofthelandfanftkmginthectmetiMiianq^ 
State  to  the  contrary  natwithetanding.  In  caee 
qfcdOieum,  therefore^  the  State  law$  mnet  yield 
to  the  miperior  amthonty  of  the  United  Sta^eB:" 
The  same  doctrine  is  very  ably  maintained  by 
Kent,  Ch.  J.^  who  gives,  as  a  safe  rule  df  construe* 
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1824.  tion  and  of  action,  ^thiit  if  i^iy  given  power  y>a§ 
originally  vested  in  this  State,  if  it  has  not  been 
exclusively  ceded  to  Congreaa,  or  }f  the  exercise  of 
it  has  not  been  prohibited  to  the  States^  we  may 
then  go  on  in  the  exercifle  of  the  power,  until  it 
comes  practically  in  collision  with  tbe*actual  exer- 
cise of  some  congressional  power.  When  diat 
happens  to  be  the  case,  the  State  authority  will 
so  far  be  controlled ;  but  it.will  still  be  good  in  all 
those  respects,  in  which  it  does  not  absolutely  con- 
travene the  provision  df  the  paramount  law/' 

The  same  doctrine  is  very  briefly,'but  very  clear- 
ly laid  down,  by  Mr.  Ch.  J.  Marshall,  in  the  case 
of  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield:*  '^  It  is  not  the  mere 
existence  of  the  power,  but  its  exerciUf  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  same  power 
by  the  States.''  In  Houston  v.  Moore,^  Mr.  J. 
Story,  however,  adopts  the  arrangement  of  the 
Federalist,  and  goes  en :  '^  In  all  other  cases,  not 
falling  within  Hie  classes  already  mentioned,  it 
seems  unquestionable,  that  the  States  retain  con- 
current authority  with  Congress,  not  only  upon  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  11th  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  but  upon  the  soundest  principles  of 
genend  reasoning.  There  is  this  reserve,  how- 
ever, that  in  cases  of  concurrent  authority,  where 
the.  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union  are  in  di- 
rect and  manifest  collision  on  the  same  subject, 
those  of  the  tJnion,  being  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  are  of  paramount  authority ;  and  the  State 
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laws,  80  far,  and  %o  far  only  as  such  inconipatibili-     1824* 
ty  exists,  most  necessarily  yield." .  '^gSSo^ 

Although  those  authorities  show,  that  nothing  t. 
but  a  direct  and  absolute  collision  can  produce  ^  "' 
such  an  interference  as  will  render  the  State  grants 
invalid,  yet  a  license  is  relied  on  by  our  adversa* 
ries,  as  creating  this  interference.  There  is  a 
leading  and  fundamental  error  growing  out  of  the 
nature  and  form  of  that  instrument,  and  one  which 
has  induced  the  supposition,  that  a  license  gifce$  a 
right  to  trade,  or  a  right  to  enteTf  or  a  right  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
vessel  possessing  it.  It,  indeed,  uses  the  words, 
^*  license  is  hereby  granted  for  the  said  vessel  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  co8i9ting  trade  for  one 
year,  from  the  date  hereof,  and  no  longer;"  but 
those  words  must  necessarily  be  understood  in 
reference  to  the  extent  of  the  authority  granting 
the  permission.  Equivalent  wi3rds  are  to  be  found 
in  every  license  to  distil  or  to  seU,  or  to  do  any 
act,  the  right  to  do  which  existed  prior  to  and  in- 
dependent of  the  authority  by  which  it  may  be  re- 
gulated ;  and  they  only  mean,  license  is  granted  to 
do  the  act,  notwithstanding  the  regulations  made 
on  that  subject  by  the  licensing  authority^  and 
wliich,  without  this  instrument.  Would  restrain  the 
act.  So  far  as  those  rights  to  trade,  to  enter,  or 
to  TMoigate,  exist  unmodified,  they  rest  on  the 
common  law,  independent  of  uny  g^  from  or 
right  conferred  by  Congress ;  which,  in  truth,  has 
no  power  whereby  it  might  be  enabled  to  make 
such  gift,  its  authority  being  only  to  r£^tt2afa  com- 
merce.   These  rights  are,  all  three,  portions  of  the 
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1824.  jftff  cammune,and  to  flur  u  the  competent  Legisla- 
iures  have  thought  fit  to  let  them  remam,  the  right 
to  them,  and  their  efficacy,  depend  on  that  ju$ 
commune  and  the  common  law.  The  right  to 
trade  is  regulated  by  the  State  Legislatures  and 
laws  of  Congress ;  the  right  to  enter  is  modified 
principally  by  the  laws  of  Congress;  and  t^e  right  to 
natigate  the  waters,  almost  exclusively  by  the  State 
Legislatures.  The  license  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ansf  ofthoserights;  it  only  gives  some  privileges  as 
to  payment  of  tonnage  duties,  and  less  frequent  en- 
trlesat  thecustom  houses ;  and  it  exempts  the  licen- 
sed vessel  from  being  included  within  a  restriction 
of  the  jus  commune  as  to  trading,  by  which  Con- 
gress prohibits  certain  vessels  from  carryingforeign 
articles  and  distilled  spirits  from  State  to  State : 
even  there,  not  giving  to  the  licensed  vessel  the 
right  of  doing  so,  but  only  exempting  them  firom 
the  prohibition.  A  review  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
on  the  subject,  will  show  the  troth  of  these  positions. 
By  the  now  repealed  act  of  July  2Qth,  1 789,*  im- 
posing duties  on  tonnage,  different  rates  were  fix- 
ed :  1st.  six  cents  per  ton  on  vessels  built  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Ac.,  and'  belonging  to  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  the  ^United  States;  2d.  thirty  cents 
on  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  belongs 
ing  to  foreigners;  3d.  forty  cents  on  all  othei 
ships  and  vessels.  But  it  was  provided,  thai 
no  United:  States  built  vessel,  ownec*  by  a  citi* 
zen,  or  citizens,  while  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing tradCf  or  on  the  fisheries,  should  pay  ton- 
nage more  than  once  a  year;  and  that  ever; 
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ship  employed  in  transporting  the  produce  and  1824« 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  unless  United 
Btatee  built,  and  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens,  ^^ 
should,  on  every  entry,  pay  50  cents  per  ton.  The 
only  advantages,  then,  to  American  built  and  own- 
ed ships,  were,  a  less  tonnage  duty;  and,  if  on  the 
coasting  jtrade,  paying  it  only  once  a  year;  hut  let 
it  be  wM  remembered  f  that  they  had  no  exclurive 
arpecuUar  right  to  trade  any  tvhere.  By  the 
collection  law  of  July  31,  1789,*  which  establish- 
ed  ports  of  entry  and  delivery,  it  was  enacted, 
diat  no  ship  or  vessel  from  a  foreign  port,  not 
wholly  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citizens,  should 
be  permitted  to  unload  at.  any  port  or  place,  ex- 
cept those  there  specified. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  other  act,  gives  the  right 
of  entering  into  the  designated  ports.  It  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  and  the  truth,  that  by  some 
other  code,  distinct  from  the  laws  of  Congress,  the 
entry  into  all  places  had  been  antecedently  lawful, 
and  then  reetrains  it  as  to  all  other  places  but 
those  named. 

The  registering,  recording,  .and  enrolling  of 
vessels,  were  enacted  by  the  act  on  that  subject, 
passed  September  1st,  17i39.*  They  were  fdrthe 
purpose  of  describing  the  vessel,^  her  built,  ton- 
nage, and  awnership ;  and  neither  they,  nor  their 
certificates,  gtoe,  nor  purport  to  gitre,  Buy  right  to 
trade.  The  enrolment,  and  certificate  of  enrols 
ment,  is  to  entitle  unregistered  vessels  of  twenty 

a2U.S.L.p.  7. 
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1824.  tons  and  upwards>  American  built  and  property, 
and  destined  from  district  to  district,  or  to  the 
fisheries,  to  the  privileges  of  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
or  fisheries.  These  I  have  already  mentioned,  to 
be  a  less  tonnage  duty,  and  paying  it  only  once  a 
ye&r ;  but  no  exclusive  or  peculiar  right  to  trade 
any  where/  Registered  or  enrolled  vessels,  on 
application  to  the  collector  where  they  belonged, 
were  entitled  to  receive  a  license  to  trade  between 
the  different  districts  in  the  United  Slates^  or  car- 
ry on  the  bank  or  whale  fishery  for  one  year.* 
The  meaning' of  that  license,  notwithstanding  the 
generality  of  its  language,  was  only  to  certify  that 
the  proper  tonnage  duty  for  that  year  had  been 
paid ;  and  that  the  vessel  was  licensed,  for  that 
year,  to  trade  without  paying  any  tonnage  duty. 
That  such  is  its  object,  appears  from  the  22d  sec.*^ 
enacting,  that  the  master,  &c.  ''shall  annually  pro- 
cure a  license  from  the  collector  of  the  district  to 
which  such  vessel  belongs,  .who  is  hereby  authori- 
zed to  give  the  same,  purporting  that  such  vessel 
is  exempt  from  clearing  and  entering  for  the 
term  of  one  year  from  the  date  thereof. ^^  Every 
vessel  had  a  right  to  cany  on  the  trade  (between 
district  and  district)  without  a  license,  on  paying 
the  prescribed  tonnage  duties,  suited  to  the  case. 
That  further  appears,  by  a  provision  in  the  same 
section,  (s.  23.)  that  if  ^y  vessel  of  twenty  tons  or 
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upwards,  not  having  certificate  of  registry ^  or  en-     1824. 
rolment,  and  a  iicenscy  should  be  found  trading 
between  different  districts,  or  be  einployed  in  the 
bank  or  whale  fisheries,  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  tonnage  and  fees  as  foreign  ships  or  vessels. 

The  act,  already  cited,  for  tonnage  and  duties, 
was  repealed  by  the  a;ct  of  July  20th,  1790;*  but 
the  substituted  clauses  do  not  affect  this  argument. 
A  ship  having  a  license  to  trade  between  differ- 
ent districts,  or  to  carry  on  the  fisheries,  while 
employed  therein,  is  only  to  pay  the  six  cents  per 
ton  oiice ayear,  (i. e.  ongetting  the  license,)  and 
'*  upon  every  ship.  Sec.  not  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  entered  in  one  district  from  ano- 
ther, having  on  board  gii>ods.  See.  taken  in  one 
district,  to  be  delivered  in  another,  there  shaU  be. 
paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  ton:^^*  a  duty 
which  clearly  recognises,  their  right  to  caiiy  on 
that  trade  qn  those  terms. 

Thd  formet  act  for  registering  and  clearing  ves- 
sels, was  repealed  by  that  passed  the  18th  of  Feb- 
rufiry,  1793»  This  enacted,  that  none  but  enrolled 
and  licensisd  Bhipsj  Sec.  (or,  if  under  twenty  tpns^ 
simply  licensed,)  should  be  deemed  ships  or  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
or  fisheries.  The^  privileges,  it  will  be  again 
remembered,  are  only  the  paying  of  a  less  ton- 
nage duty,  and  paying  it  but  once  a  year;  and 
they  do  not  comprehend  any  exclusive  or  peculiar 
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1824.  right  to  trade  any  where.  It  enacts,  that  before 
getting  the  license,  the  tonnage  for  the  year  must 
be  paid;  and  the  effect  and  object. of  the  license 
was  to  certify  that  the  proper  tonnage  duty  for 
that  year  had  been  paid,  and  that  the  vessel  was, 
therefore,  licensed  for  that  year  to  trade  without 
pajring  tonnage.  But  every  other  vessel  had  still 
a  right  to  trade.  By  sec.  6.'  vessels  of  twenty  tons 
and  upwards,  ezc^t  registered,  found  trading  be- 
tween district  and  district^  or  different  places  in 
the  same  district  or  fishery,  not  enroUed  and 
licensed,' fii^.  if  laden  with  domestic  produce  or 
manufacture,  shdUpay  the  same  duties  as  foreign 
ships;  or,  if  laden  with  foreign  produce  or  manu- 
facture) or  distilled  spirits,  shall  be  forfeited. 
This  shows  thsii  foreign  ships  had  a  right  to  carry 
on  the  coasting  trade  without  a  license,  (a  thing 
which  they  could  not  possibly  obtain,)  on  paying 
the  extra  tonnage  duties,  and  making  entry  at 
every  port.  This  furtiier  and  most  fully  appears 
by  the  24th  section  of  the  same  act,^  prescribing 
the  duties  of  masters  of  foreign  ships,  bowd  from 
one  district  to  another,  whether  with  a  cargo  or  in 
ballast;  and  by  sec.  34.''  establishing  the  rates  of 
fees  under  that  act,  in  which  are  found,  ''For 
granting  a  permit  for  a  vessel  not  belonging  to  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  proceed 
from  district  to  district,  and  receiving  the  mani- 
fest, 200  cents.    For  receiving  a  manifest,  and 
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granting  a  permit  to  unload,  for  such  last  men^    1824. 

tioned  vessel,  on  her  arriving  in  one  district  from  "^^^^ 

another  district,  200  cents/*    Indeed,  until  the       r. 

yewr  1817,  there  was  no  kind  of  prohibition  on    ^^•^ 

foreign  vessels  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade.  On 

the  1st  qf  March,  1817>  **  an  act  concerning  the 

navigation  of  the  United  States''  was  passed;  and 

by  sec.  4.  it  was  enacted,  ''  that  no  goods,  wares, 

or  merchandiise.  Shall  be  imported,  under  penalty 

of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  port  of  the  United 

States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States,  in  a 

vessel  belonging,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  a  subject 

of  any  foreign  power.''    This,  however,  does  not 

afl^t  American  ships  not  having  a  license,  and 

tkey  have  still  a  right  to  trade  coastwise,  subject 

only  to  the  increased  tonnage  du^,  and  the  neces- 

si^  of  making  entry  at  every  port.    How,  then, 

can  it  be  said,  that  the  license  gives  the  right  to 

carry  on  the  coasting  trade,  which  exists  as  part 

of  the  jus  commune^  and  existed,  and  was  ettr* 

dsed,  before  the  constitution,  or  any  law  on  the 

subject,  was  formed;  and  when,  until  March, 

1817,  every  foreign  vessel  had  a  right  to  carry  it 

on ;  and  when,  to  this  hour,  every  American  vessel 

has  a  right  to  carry  it  on,  without  a  license  or  re« 

gistef,  and  only  becomes  subject  to  an  increase 

of  tonnage  duty,  and  the  necessity  of  faking 

entry  at  the  custom-house  on  every  voyage?    It 

is  only  a  license  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade^ 

wUhaut  nuMng  etitry  or  pajfing  tannage  dnUee, 

emforvMhly  to.  the  laws  of  Congress  in  other 

cases.    It  giees  no  right  to  enter,  nor  to  trade, 

nor  to  navigate  the  waters  of.  the  United  States : 

Vot.lX.  18 
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1824.  it  only  enables  the  licensed  vessel  to  do  tbosc 
things^  in  certain  cases^  on  cheaper  and  easier 
terms  than  other  vessels  could,  who,  nevertheless, 
bad  equal  righte  to  carry  on  the  same  trade,  though 
with  less  advantages ;  and  now,  in  the  event  of 
having  foreign  produce  or  manufacture,  or  distilled 
spirits,  on  board,  a  license  protects  from  a  for- 
feiture, which  was  not  enacted  for  some  years 
after  licenses  were  devised  and  used  in  their  pre* 
sent  shape.  It  is  not,  then,  a  license  to  trade, 
fo  enter,  or  to  navigate,  but  to  be  exempt  from 
pwj%ng  tonnage  duty  for  a  year.  If,  then,  the 
position  is  correct,  (and  it  undoubtedly  is,)  that  a 
license  gives  no  right  to  trade,  to  enter  a  port,  or 
to  navigate  its  waters,  nd  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  act  of  March  12,  1812,  '' respecting  the 
enrolling  and  licensing  of  steam  boats.^'*  The 
only  object  of  that  law  .is,  to  enable  aliens  to  be 
part  ownem  of  such  vessels,  and  to  modify,  as  to 
them,  th6.  oftth  that  the  boat  belongs  to  a  citizei^ 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But,  even  if  the  right  of  entry^  or  to  trade  or 
namgaUf  were  given  by  the  acts  of  Congress^ 
and  not  by  the  common  law,  as  originally  existiog 
or  subsequently  modified,  this  exclusive  righf  does 
not  prevent  the  entry  of  any  vessels  into  pur  wa- 
ters, oor  their  navigating  or  trading  there ;  nor 
does  it  materially  impede  them.  The  only  part  of 
this  exclusive  grant  that  can  come  under  ibfi  cog- 
nizance of  this  Court,  in  this  case,  is  ^t  cm 
whieh  the  injunction  is  grounded.    That,  and  the 
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prohibition  of  the  injunction,  can  only  be  fairly  1824. 
considered  as  extending  to  prevent  the  Navigation 
of  the  waters  by  the  force  or  agency  of  steam  or 
fire;  not  to  prevent  vessels  from  navigating  those 
waters,  because  they  have  a  steam  engine  on 
board,  and  w^/eels  at  the  side,  if  the  engine  and 
the  wheels  be  not  used  on  our  waters  for  propel- 
ling the  vessel,  contrary  to  our  State  laws.  Before 
the  vessel  comes  into  those  waters,  and  after  it 
leaves  them,  it  is  out  of  the  State  jurisdiction^ 
and  not  liable  to  any  State  penalty  for  using  the 
agency  of  steam.  What,  then,  is  the  amount  of 
tlie  prohibition  of  entry?  That  the  same  vessel, 
with  the  same  cargo  and  crew,  may  come  up  and 
pass  through  our  waters,  if,  while  in  our  waters, 
she  will  come  up  and  navigate  under  iail^  as  all 
commercial  vessels  have  hitherto  done.  In  the 
argument  of  this  case  before  the  Court  of  Errors,* 
one  of  the  appellant's  counsel  couched  his  rea- 
soning in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance  by  an 
English  ship  master  against  those  State  laws. 
The  reply  can>  perhaps,  be  best  given  by  turning 
the  discussion  into  a  dialogue.  An  English  steam 
vessel  is  boarded  by  a.  pilot,  outside  of  €andy- 
Hook.  "  Captain,"  says  the  pilot,  "  you  will  have 
to  stop  those  wheels  at  your  sides,  when  you  get 
widiin  our  waters."  '^  Why  so?"  asks  the  captain. 
''  Because  the.  State  of  New- York  have  granted 
to  Livingston  and  Fulton  an  exclusive  right'  of 
navigating  in  its  waters  by  steam."  "  Sir,"  re- 
sumes the  captain,  '^  I  care  nothing  for  the  laws 

a  ITJohnt.  Rep.  p.  488. 
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1824.  of  New-York.  I  know  of  no  laws  or  regula* 
tions  of  a  particular  State,  in  regard  to  trade 
and  comipaerce.  I  claim  the  .privilege  of  enter- 
ing, the  harbour  of  New-York,  under  the  lavtfl 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  subsisting  between  them  and  my 
isrovereign.  I  insist  upon  my  right  of  •entering 
your  waters  as  I  please;  and  if  your  State  autho- 
rities, or  any  one  acting  under  them,  should  pre- 
vent me,  the  King,  my  master,  will  know  how  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  his  subjects/'  **  Patience, 
good  capt&ih,  patience,"  replies  the  pilot;  'Met 
yOur  head  and  your  boiler  -cool ;  1)0  one  means  to 
prevent  your  entering  into  our  waters.  Only  stop 
your  machinery,  and  hoist  those  sails  yojji  have 
carried  twenty  times  between  this  and  Liverpool, 
and.  111  answer  for  it,  we  shall  be  alongside  the 
wharf  eiA  soon  as  yon  vessel,  that  you  see  bound 
inwards,  with  aH  her  canvajBs  spread.''  This  is 
the  extent  of  the  prohibition — the  Deo  dignus 
mndice  nodus!  Whi^n  the  case  occurs  of  a  vessel 
navigating  across  the  Atlantic,  without  sails,  the 
question  maybe  discussed,  whether  it  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  lavirs  of  Congress,  that  she  sliocdd  be 
req&ii!pd  to  fit  herself  to  the  harbour,  by  providing 
herself  with  a  sail.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to 
coasting  vessels  from  more  distant  Statea.  As  to 
thbse  from  contiguous  States,  and  whose  trade 
can  just  as  well  be  carried  on  by  sails  as  by  steam 
engines,  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  such  a  regola- 
tion  prohibits  or  interferes  vrith  their  commerce. 
Is  it  any  part  of  the  power  intended  to  be  dele- 
gated to  Congress,  to  regulate  as  to  those  matters? 
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The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  passage  1824. . 
may  be  a  little  loDger,  and  may  be  somewhat  re^- 
tarded.  The  doctrine  of  the  Federitlistr  applies 
hierey  that  it  is  not  a  mere  possibility  of  inconve-* 
nience  in  the  exercise  of  powers,  but  an  immediate 
constitutional  repugnancy,  that  can,  by  implica- 
tion, alienate  and  extinguish  a  pre-existing  right 
of  sovereignty.  Regulations  for  a  toll-bridge  may 
delay  the  mail  carrier,  and  so  far  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  the  power  delegated  to  Congress, 
of  regulating  the  post  office  and  post  roads;  but, 
could  he  gallop  over  a  bridge,  that  a  State  law 
directed  should  always  be  crossed  on  a  walk? 

But  the  clause  in  the  constitution,  authorizing 
Congress  to  make  laws  respecting  patents,  is  sup? 
posed  to  present  another  argument  against  the 
constitutionality  of  those  Sta(e  laws.  This  point, 
having  been  but  very  slightly  mentioned,  and  in 
qpme  measure  abandoned,  by  t}je  appellant's  open- 
ing counsel,  would  not  be  dwelt  on  now,  if  the 
Attorney  General  had  not  intimated  an;  intention 
of  insbting  and  relying  on  it  If  the  appellant 
had  a  patent  of  any  kind,  on  which  he  could  rest, 
it  might  fairly  be  urged  by  us  that  a  patent  cannot 
give  to  ar.>  unpatented  thing,  even  though  con- 
nected with  one  that  is  patented^  the  right  to  vio* 
late  the  State  law.  But  how  does  or  can  that 
question  come  up  in  this  case?  There  is  here  no 
allegation  of  a  patent,  nor  a  claim  of  any  thing 
entitled  to  be  protected  by  the  patent  law,  and 
the  use  or  enjoyment  of  which  has  beeq  interfered 

a  Xk  Federalists  Nb.  53. 
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IB24.  with  by  the  exclusive  grant.  As  the  appellant 
claims  no  patent,  if  this  power  in  Congress  can 
furnish  to  him  any  objection  against  the  State 
laws,  it  must  be  on  the  ground,  that  inasmuch  as 
Congress  is  authorized  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing^  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries,  every 
State  law,  calculated  or  purporting  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,^  is  utterly 
void,  merely  because  that  is  its  purport  and  object, 
even  though  it  should  not  relate  to  any  invention 
or  discovery ;  though  the  privileges  it  may  confer 
should  not  be  given  on  the  score  of  invention  or 
discovery,  but  of  public  policy  and  convenience; 
and  fMrther,  although  there  is  no  discovery  or  in- 
vention of  any  other  person  in  existence,  the  right 
to  which  Congress  could  secure,  and  which  has 
any  relation  to  the  State  grant.  That,  in  short, 
the  appellant,  or  any  other  person,  has  a  right  to 
treat  the  State  law  as  a  nullity,  and,  in  violation 
of  it,  to  use  unpatented  articles,  and  incapable  of 
being  the  subject  of  a  patent  or  protection;  and, 
that  no  Court  or  process  of  law  has  authority  to 
restrain  him  from  the  use  of  what  never  can  come 
within  the  power  of  Congress;  because,  peradven* 
ture,  something  may  hereafter  be  discovered, 
having  some  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  State 
grant,  and  some  person  may,  hereafter,  be  enti- 
tled to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection, as  an  inventor.  The  extraordinary  bold- 
ness of  this  position  must  surprise  and  astonish. 
If  the  passing  of  the  patent  law  i^perte  compe- 
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teat  ta  preyent  a  State  granting  this  exclqsiye    18^. 
right,  for  a  thing  (so  far  as  the  pleadings  show)  ^"^^j^^ 
not  the  subject  of  a  patent,  it  is  equally  so  to  pre^       ▼. 
vent  a  State  granting  every  other  exclusive  right,     ^^ 
and  particularly  if  connected  with  science  and  the 
useful  arts.    'If  the  latt  alone  will  not  produce 
that  effect,  until  a  patent  is  granted,  at  variance 
with  the  exclusive  right,  the  patent  eihould  appear, 
to  let  us  see  if  it  be  really  at  variance,  and  have 
that  effect 

If  the  last  steam  boat  laws,  enacted  since  the 
North  River  boats  were  in  operation,  had,  instead 
of  using  a  getieral  phraseology,  forbid  any  person 
to  use,  on  the  waters  of  the  State,  steam  boatis 
constructed  or  made  tn  the  iam^  manner  as  those 
then  used  by  Liringston  and  Fulton,  or  in  any 
manner  hefore  known  or  wed,  or  in  am/  manner 
invented  by  a  nonresident  alien,  would  there  be 
any  thing  for  the  patent  lawti  or  power  of  Oon^ 
gress  to  operate  on  in  collision  thereto?  If  not, 
then  those  State  laws  are  so  far  good;  and  any 
one,  to  impeach  their  operation,  must  claim  and 
show  that  he  has  a  boat  constructed  in  a  different 
manner,  and  which  is  pateinted  as  an  invention, 
or,  at  least,  is  a  subject /or  the  laws  of  Congress 
to  operate  upon,  and  which  he  is  restrained  from 
using. 

Has  it  ever  been  touted  that  <  \  State  has  a 
riji^ht  to  grant  exclusive  privileges,  where  not  for^ 
bidden  to  the  Legislature  by  its  constitutioii? 
The  wibdom  and  the  motives  of  the  grants  are 
points  for  which  it  is  responsible  to  the  people 
of  die  State  6nly ;  they  can  never  be  drawn  into 
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1834.  diflcussion  in  this  Court,  nor  come  under  the  con* 
trol  of  Congress.  It  is  a  right  inherent  in  the 
sovereignrf  of  every  country,  not  delegated  to 
Congress,  but  allowed  to,  and  constantly  exer- 
cised by,  the  State  governments.  It  is  a  legisla- 
tive instrument  of  great  power,  and  may,  therefore^ 
be  used  to  evil  purposes;  but  it  may  be,  and  often 
has  been,  as  in  the  present  instance,  productive 
of  splendid  benelfits.  It  must  reside  somewhere; 
it  does  not  reside  in  Conm^ss;  where,  dien,  does 
it  reside? 

Whether  the  power  delegated  to  Congress  be 
exclusive  or  concurrent,  the  power  of  promoting 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  the  introduction  of 
imparted  improvements,  and  encouraging  the  em- 
ployment of  things  not  susceptible  of  being  pa- 
tented, is  exclurively  in  the  State  Legislatures. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  ^iuid  exercised  by  every 
wise  government;  by  England,  France,  &;c.  It 
domesticates  the  sciences  and  useful  arts,  the 
talents  and  genius  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
States,  in  the  exercise  of  this  their  exclusive pateer, 
which  has  been  employed  in  making  those  laws, 
are  not  to  be  interfered  with  from  any  apprehen- 
sion of  collision  in  the  exercise  of  a  concurrent 
power,  only  relating  to  another  branch  of  the 
same  subject,  which  Ihe  State  ha$  not  used,  and 
which  Gongreto  may  never  have  an  opportuni^of 
using. 

I  say,  a  concurrent  ^power;  for  such  is  that 
delegated  to  Congress.  One  of  the  coiipsd  now 
opposed  to  us,  in  his  argument  in  the  case  of 
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Btwrgei  v.  CrawtUnMM,'^  places  in  his  third  1824* 
elwmf  that  is,  among  the  concurrent  powers,  that 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  os^fiil  arts; 
and  says,  very  truly,  ^*  from  the  exercise  of  any  of 
these  powers,  the  States  are  neither  expressly, 
nor  by  any  fair  rule  of  construction,  excluded  J' 
Judge  Tucker,  in  his  Appendix  D.  p.  182.  265. 
among  the  cases  in  which  the  States  have  trnfuer- 
UamMy  concurrent,  though,  perhaps,  subordinate 
powers,  with  the  federal. government,  ranks  the 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts,  by  securing  to  the  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right,  within  the  State^ 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.  In 
the  case  of  LMngitan  v.  Van  Ingtn}  Thomp- 
son, J.  takes  for  granted,  that  it  is  so,  and  it  is 
expressly  asserted  by  JCmt,  C*  J. ;  and  in  the  same 
case,  an  instance  is  given  of  its  exercise,  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  New-York,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Rutnsey,  passed  on  the  23d  of  February,  1789, 
p&Bi  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and 
shortly  before  the  first  meeting  of  Congress.  It 
was  entitled,  ^  for  securing  to  Jamil^  Rumsey  the 
ade  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employ injg, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  several  mec&anical  im- 
provements by  him  lately  invented.'^*  I  do  not 
speak  from  research,  but  I  understand  that  he 
obtained  a  similar  patent  from  several  other  States. 
This  law  is  acotemporaneous  exposition  of  the 

^«  4  IFlMtf.  Jbp.  168^ 
»  9  Jokiii.It9. 9^,998. 
"  c'3  Qrtnk^M id.  of  Od  L«m,  p.  271. 
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1824.  constitution,  and  shows  that  the  State  considered 
itiielf  as  still  retaining  a  concurrent  right  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  inventions  in  science  and 
the  useful  arts,  notwithstanding  the  new  consti- 
tution, and  the  recent  transfer  of  similar  powers 
to  Congress. 

What  is  the  power  delegated  to  Congress,  and 
on  what  principle  is  it  founded?  A  confined  and 
partial  mode  of  promoting  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  viz.  by  securing,  for  a  limited 
time,  to /authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.  The 
Federalist,  No.  43«*  says,  ''  the  utility  of  this 
power  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  The  copy- 
right of  authors  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  in 
Great  Britain  to  be  a  right  at  common  law.  The 
right  to  useful  inventions  jseems,  with  equal  rea- 
son, to  belong  to  the  inventors.*'  This  commen- 
tary, and  the  words  of  the  constitution,  show  that 
the  power  is  only  founded  on  the  principle  of  lite^ 
rary  property  extended  to  inventions.  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  assuming  a  pre-existent  common  law 
right,  which,  however,  requires  to  be  groperly 
secured  by  adequate  remedies.  Its  principle  is 
entirely  different  from  that  on  which  patents  rest 
in  England.  Thetf  are  exclusive  rights,  not 
merely  secured,  but  created  and  granted;  they 
are  monopolies  for  things  invented  or  imported, 
and  do  not  suppose  or  act  on  any  pre-existent 
right;  but  grant  a  right,  the  origin  and  efficacy  of 
which  is  derived  from  its  being  a  gift  frcmi  the 

a  p.  269. 
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crown,  permitted  and  legalized  by  act  of  Parlia-  1824. 
ment.  It  is  contended,  because  the  English  ^"g^^j^^ 
Judges  have  construed  their  statute  of  monopolies  ▼. 
so  as  to  include  imported  improvements,  under  ^  ^ 
the  term  inpewtians,  that  our  constitution  should 
receive  the  same  construction;  but  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  position.  The  English  Judges 
strained  the  words  of  their  statute,  contrary  to  all 
fair  construction,  because  they  felt  the  importance 
of  a  power  to  encourage  imported  improvements, 
and  saw  no  other  way  by  which  it  could  be 
done;  and,  besides,  their  interpretation  went  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  royal  prerogative. 
But,  with  us,  imported  improvements  can  be  per- 
fectly encouraged  by  the  States ;  and  the  power 
delegated,  to  Congress,  is  founded  on  the  cpmmon 
law  pre-existent  right  of  inventors  to  their  own 
discoveries,  which  can  have  no  application  to  the 
mere  possessors  of  impoited  improvements.  The 
constitution  itself  does  not  use  the  word  patent, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  act  of  Congress 
does;  for,  thp  use  of  the  word  implying  a  resem- 
bliuice  to  the  Elnglish  patent,  has  led  to  a  false 
view  of  the  powers  of  Congress. 

But,  in  truth,,  according  tt>  the  English  accep- 
tation of  the  term.  Congress  has  no  power  to 
grant  them.  It  has  no  authority  to  make  exclusive 
granti  of  any  kind;  that  power  remains  solely  in 
the  States,  as  a  part  of  their  original  sovereignty, 
vrfiich  has  never  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
federal  constitution.  A  patent,  in  England,  and 
evety  country  but  this,  implies,  the  creation  and 
gift  of  a  right;  byTorce  of  the  sovereign  power. 
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1824.    eonferring  upon  an  individual  a  monopoly^  in 

^"^Xm^  which  he  had  no  pre-existent  right    This  can  be 

T.        done  by  the  States^  and  only  by  the  States.    The 

^^*^  power  delegated  to  Gongreia,  does  not  authorize 
it  to  create  any  right,  or  to  give  any  right;  it  only 
enables  that  body  to  secure  a  prensxistent  common 
law  right,  and  for  that  purpose  it  may  create  and 
'give  a  remedy.  Wh^re  there  is  no  pre-existent 
right  to  be  secured,  the  power  of  Congress  cannot 
operate.  To  these  positions,  the  attention  of  the 
Court  is  directed,  as  they  may  be  found  important 
in  the  sequel. 

Although  the  article  in  the  constitution  is  ex- 
pressed with  accuracy,  yet  it  also  has  employ^  a 
word,  sometimes  taken  in  different  senses,  and 
which  has  likewise  contributed  to  a  false  view  of 
the  power  of  Congress:  the  expression  ist  ^  an 
excluiive  right.''  The  word  ''  exclusive''  may  well 
mean,  as  it  does  here,  inditidwil,  wfe,  or  s^m- 
rate,  in  which  sense,  every  man's  private  property, 
to  which  no  other  man  has  any  claim,  is  his  ex- 
idwive  property.  In  fh&t  sense.  Judge  Chase 
says,  in  the  case  of  Cdder  et  ux.  v.  Bull  et  ux.*. 
**  If  any  one  has  a  right  to  property,  such  right  is 
a  perfect  and  exclusive  rightJ**  But,  that  word, 
exdurive,  is  more  frequently  applied  to  exjpresi^ 
that  others  have  been  excluded  or  shut  out  from 
the  participi^tionv  of  what  they  were  previously 
entitled,  or.  would,  butforthiat  exclusion,  be  en- 
titled to  enjoy  and  use.  In  thi^sense,  the  phrase, 
exclusive  rights  or  privilegee,  is  ordinarily  under- 

.  ^  S  DaUatf  Rep,  904. 
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Btood*  But,  it  never  was  intended  to  give  Con*  1824. 
greis  anj power  to  grant  exclusive  privileges;  and 
in  the  article  of  the  constitutiony  that  meaning  of 
the  word  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
Mcuring  a  pre-existing  right.  All  error  would  have 
been  avoided^  if  the  adjective  had  been  entirely 
omitted,  or  the  word  indimduai  substituted. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  State  grant  in  ques* 
tion,  no  man  had,  and^  indeed,  no  man  yet  has, 
any  pre-existing  right  to  an  invention,  connected 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  grant.  Suppose 
any  man,  however,  now  to  make  an  invention, 
and  seek  to  use  it  iinthout  procuring  for  himself 
a  patent,  or  availing  himself  of  the  power  dele- 
gated to  Congress,  surely  the  law  of  the  State 
would  be  competent  to  prevent  his  using  it  within 
its  waters  and  jurisdiction.  The  statute  law  would, 
.in  that  instance,  operate  on  the  cotnmon  law,  and 
prevent  the  common  law  right,  pro  tanto,  from 
ever  arimng,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  fishery. 
The  right  of  fishing,  in  a  public  navigable  river, 
is  a  common  right;  but,  suppose  that  before  the 
birth  of  any  given  individual,  a  part  of  that  navi- 
gable river  had,  by  statute,  been  turned  into  a 
several  fishery,  surely  his  conunon  right  would 
liot  entitle  him  to  fish  in  that  part  of  the  na- 
vigable river ,  which  a  statute  had,  before  the 
commencement  of  his  common'  right,  turned 
into  a  separate  fishery.  His  right  to  fish  there 
never  had  a  commencement  or  origin*-So  with 
this  supposed  inventor.  A  statute,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  his  common  taw  right,  so 
acted  on  that  common  law  itself,  that  a  right 
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1824.  in  him  to  use  his  invention,  in  the  waters  of  the 
State,  never  had  a  commencement  or  origin. 
Now,  suppose  the  inventor  to  procure  a  patent; 
would  that  enable  him  to  use  his  patented  inven- 
tion within  the  jurisdiction  and  waters  of  a  State, 
contrary  to  its  statutes?  If  it  did,  what  would  be 
its  operation  ?  The  delegated  powei;  is  onty  to 
secure  a  pre-existent  right;  it  can  only  do  that,  so 
far  as  there  is  a  pre-existent  right;  where  there  is 
not,  there  is  nothing  to  be  secured.  So  far,  then, 
as  relates  to  any  use  or  exercise  of  the  invention 
within  the  State,  there  would  be  no  right  to  be 
secured,  and  nothing  for  the  power  of  Congress 
to  operate  upon.  But  further,  if  the  inventor, 
before  obtaining  his  patent,  could  not  legally  use 
his  invention,  but,  aftc  r  obtaining  his  patent, 
could  use  it  in  despite  of  the  State  laws,  the 
patent  would  then  create  and  give  a  right  that  did 
not  exist  before,  and  thus  transcend  the  power 
delegated  to  Congress,  which  does  not  enable 
that  body  to  create  or  give  any  rights  but  only  to 
create  and  give  a  remedy ^  for  the  purpose  of  se^ 
curing  an  existing  right,  which  derives  its  origin 
and  fore  from  some  other  law  or  laws  than  those 
made  by  congress. 

So  far,  then,  as  relates  to  those  State  laws,  it 
is  impossible  that  their  validity  can  be  affected  by 
the  patenting  of  any  invention  or  discovery  made 
subsequent  to  their  enactment.  But  it  may  stilT 
be  advisable  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing, and  inquire  how  far  even  the  existence  of  a 
patent,  previous  to  the  passing  of  such  acts,  would 
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enable  the  patentee  to  use  his  invention  in  despite     1824. 
of  them. 

The  object  of  a  patent,  granted  in  pursuance 
of  the  delegated  power,  is  to  perfect  an  imperfect 
xight,  by  exactly  ascertaining,  if  I  may  say  so,  its 
means,  and  boundaries,  and  identity,  and  by  afford* 
ing  an  adequate  remedy  for .  its  violation.    The 
precise  nature  of  the  remedy  is  within  the  discre* 
tion  of  Congress;  but  the  nature  of  the  evil  it  pur- 
ports to  remedy,  is  entirely  iUustratiye  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  delegateid  to  Congress.    The 
patent  law  itself  shows  that  its  object  is,,  to  turn 
the  imperfect  right  into  praptrUf^  for  it  directs, 
that  the  appUcanf  s  petition  shall  signify  a  desire 
of  obtaining  an  ezdutive  properiym  his  improve- 
ment.   And  the  clause  giving  the  remedy,  shows 
the  injury  against  which  Congress  intended  to 
guard,  and  against  which  aloncAit  had  any  power, 
under  the  constitution,  to  provide  a  guard:  where 
any  person  'V  shall  Moifcey  deeiie^  ms,  or  hUT^  the 
thing,  whereof  the  exclusive  right  is  secured  to. 
the  patentee  by  such  patent,  d^/  But,  no  remedy 
k  provided  against|»*#imilMigr  the  patent  from 
MolMy,  dmMng^  ^^^Mg  w  MUing  the  thing  so 
patented.     Thaif  if  any  grievance  at  all,  is  one 
not'WitlMtt  the.  purview  of  the  .act,  nor  within  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  against  which,  therefore, 
no  remedy  is  there  provided. 

The  object  of  thb  power,  and  of  the  law  made 
under  it,  is  to  give  to  the  pre-e^atent  but  imper- 
ftct  xigh^  the  security  and  attributes  of  actttdl 

*  dci^f  JM.  31, 1798,  f.  ir 
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1824.  property.  When  the  law  of  Congress  has  done 
that,  it  is  functus  officio;  and  it  leaves  that  right, 
which  it  has  placed  in  theiclass  of  actual  pro- 
perty, to  be  used  and  enjoyed  like  every  other  kind 
of  actual  property,  conformably  to  ihe  laws  of  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  That  which  is 
thus  the  object  of  the  power  and  law  of  Congress, 
is  the  paUnt-^ghij  which  it  has,  as  it  were,  con- 
verted into  a  chattel.  But  the  difference  between 
the  patent-right  and  the  thing  patented,  is  great 
and  palpable,  equal  to  the  difference  between  a 
copy-right  and  a  book.  If  a  State  attempted  to 
authorize  a  violation  of  these  rights,  to  enable 
another,  to  make  use  of  or  vend  the  thing  patented, 
or  to  print  the  book,  or  to  throw  open  and  in  com- 
mon, the  patent-right  or  the  copy-right,  then  its 
law  would  be  unconstitutional.  But  the  r^Ato, 
and  only  the  rights^  are  the  object  of  the  power 
and  laws  of  Congress;  the  things  themselves  are 
personal  property  or  chattels  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
to  be  enjoyed^  like  all  other  property,  subject  to 
laws  over  which  Congress  has  no  control. 

If  so,  why  has  not  a  State  a  right  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  thing  patented  within  its  jurisdic- 
Ttoo?  It  can  do  so,  as  to  all  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty. It  is  no  argument  to  say,  that  if  one  State 
can  do  it,  every  State  can  do  it.  If  every  State 
wished  to  do  it,  how  could  they,  or  why  should 
they,  be  prevented?  But,  is  not  that  the  case 
with  every  kind  of  property?  And  if  they  should 
extend  that  power  over  any  species  of  unpatented 
property,  could  Congress  interiere?  The  indivi- 
dual States  having  that  power  over  every  kind  of 
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origiDally  perfect  properQr,  can  it  benlppoeed,  18S4« 
that  because  Congress  was  empowered  to  torn 
imperfect  into  perfect  property,  this  newly  secured 
species  should  occupy  a  superior  dassi  and  pos- 
sess privileges  and  exemptions  that  were  never 
attached  to  any  other  kind  of  property?  The 
power  of  regulating  and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
every  kind  of  pro|>erty  mtost  be  somewhere;  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  legislative  sovereignty,  and 
must  be  intrusted  to  some  constituted  authoriQr« 
As  to  all  other  kinds  of  property,  it  is  undoubtedly 
in  the. State  Legislatures*  TUngs  patented  may 
be  dangerous  or  noxious ;  they  may  be  generally 
useful,  and  locally  injurious;  such,  for  instance, 
might  be  torpedoes  in  a  peaceful  and  commercial 
port;  fire  balloons  and  squibs  in  a  populous  city; 
though,  in  some  places  and  on  some  occasions, 
they  may  well  be  useful  and  advantageous,  or,  at 
least,  harmless.  Among  the  curiosities  in.  the 
patent  office,  there  probabljF^  are  some  patented 
velocipedes.  The  Corporation  of  New-Tork,  in 
1819,  by  an  ordinance,  prohibited  the  use -of  any 
velocipede  in  the  streets  of  that  city.  Had  it  not 
a  right  to  do  so;  and  could  the  owner  ot  way  of 
those  patent  velocipedes  use  them  in  the  streets, 
in  despite  of  that  ordinance?  The  Legislature  of 
New- York  has,  for  many  years,  prohibited  the 
drawing  of  any  lotteries  there,  except  what  it  has 
granted  to  certain  public  institutions,  such  asi 
Union  College,- and  the  College  of  Phjrsiciaqa. 
By  virtife  of  the  prohibition  to  others,  and  the 
grant  to  those  institutions,  they  have  obtained.an 
exQlusivo  ri(^t  of  drawing  Iptterie*.  omilar'tfi  > 
VokOu  to 
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1824.  thaty  the  constitikioBaliQr  of  which  is  now  in  con- 
troyersy.  Joseph  Vanini  has  patented  a  new 
mode  of  drawing  lotteries,  which  is,  unquestiona- 
h\j,  a  great  improvenienty  simptifying  the  opera- 
tion,  and,  by  completing  it  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
preventing  all  insurances,  and  many  of  the  evik 
attendant  on  the  old  loojie.  But,  could  he,  be- 
cause his  invention  is  an  improvement  and  patent- 
ed, insist  on  a  right  to  use  it,  and  draw  lotteries 
in  the  State  of  New-ToA,  contrary  to  its  laws, 
and  indeed,  now,  to  the  express  provisions  of  its 
c(Histitution?  No.  The  power  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  patented  things,  either  generally  or  locaUy, 
must  reside  somewhere.  Can  Congress  prohiUt 
the  use  of  locally  injurious,  but  patented,  things^ 
in  the  waters^  or  the  cities,  or  the  populous  towns 
of  New-Tork?  If  not,  because  it  has  no  power 
of  regulation  or  prohibition,  where  does  that 
power  reside  ?  If  it  reside,  as  it  must,  exdwtMljr 
in  the  State  Legislatures,  or  subordinate  authori- 
ties, who  but  their  constituents  can  inquire  into 
the  ^motives  or  propriety  of  their  exercise  of  that 
power,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  denied? 
If  the  States  have  not  that  regulating  and  control- 
ling power,  as  Congress  assuredly  has  it  not, 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  A  patent  can  be  got  for 
any  thing,  and  with  no  previous  competent  autho- 
rity to  decide  upon  its'  utQity  or  fitness.  If  it  onee 
issues  firom  the  patent  ofllc6f  as  fidl  of  evils  as 
Pandora's  box,  if  they  be  as  new  as  those  that 
issued  fhMn  thence,  it  is  above  the  restraint  and 
control. of  the  State  Legislatures— of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States— of  every  human  autfao- 
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rity!    I  put  the  case  of  their  being  noxious  or     1824. 
dangerous;  but  thiere  may  be  a  multitude  of  other  ^"^^^^ 
reasons  for  regulatings  restraining,  or  even  pro-        ▼. 
hibiting  th^ir  use;  of  these  Congress  can  take  no     ^^^^' 
cognisance.    If  the  State  governments  can  take 
no  cognizance  of  them,  no  institution  can;   if 
they  can  take  cognizance,  their  power  is  exdu* 
aive,  and  their  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  reviewed. 
Could  Congress  (incapable  as  it  is,  of  itself,  pro- 
lubiting  -the  use  of  patented  diings,)  pass  a  law, 
m  ward$9  that  a  patentee  shall  have  a  right  to  use 
his  patented,  machine  in  any  State,  notwithstand- 
ing any  prohibitory  laws  of  that  State?    Would 
that  lie  within,  the  power  of  Congress?  How,  then, 
can  im[^eation  give  to'  the  patentee  the  same 
right?    If  a  patent  can  give  a  right  to  use  the 
thing  patented,  in  contravention  of  this  exclusive 
right,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  in  contraven- 
tion of  any  other  exclusive  right  granted  hf  a 
State*    Ferries,  stage-coaches,  &c.  all  the  grants 
tespecting  them,  would  be  broken  down  by  some 
patented  vehicle,  for,  they  are  all,  in  pari  maU- 
rM,  exciuiiye  grants,   frop  ^motives  of  public 
policy;  and,  having  no  connexion  with  the  princi- 
ple of  literary  property,  which  is  thf  origin  and 
the  object  of  patent-rights,  they  cannot  be  affected 
by  apy  power  given  to  Congress.    A  State  had 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  authoriQr  over  its  rivers 
and  lakes,  that  it  hiBis  over  its  canals.    Now,  if  the 
Legidature  of  New- York  judged  it  advisable  so 
to  do,  could  it  not  prohibit  any  boat,  using  some 
patented  machinery,  from  navigating  its  western 
eanal?    If^it  could,  why  could  it  not  mak^  the. 
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1834.    Slime  prohibition  lu  to  its  riven  and  lakes;  and  -if 
"^J^^^  the  act  here  should  be  an  ezceas  or  aboae  of  le* 
r._     gislation,  would  not  its  reaponaibility  be  «db- 
mely  to  thcf  people  of  the  State? 

The  State  of  New->Tork,  from  motivea  *not 
exammable  here^  made  a  catUract,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  right;  it  could  onlj  do  so  bjr^a 
law*  The  State  had  a  right  to  contract,  and,  so 
far,  it  stands. on  the  same  footing  as  if  one  indi- 
vidual ispntracted,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
with  another,  to  receive  his  supplies  of  any  article 
from  him  only.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  could 
a  man,  having  a  patented  improvement  of  the 
flame. article,  insist  on  annulling  that  contract,  as 
Interfering  with  his  exclusive  right  and  patent? 
If  not,  why  should  not  a  State,  capable  of  con* 
tracting,  iiave  the  same  right  to  make  that  bar* 
gain,  and,  consequently,  exclude  the  use  of  the 
patented  article  in  its  jurisdiction  and  domain,  as 
an  individual  has  in  his  own  house  and  farm? 
The  waters  of  the  State  are  the  domain  and  pro- 
p^ity  of  the. State,  subject  only  to  the  commercial 
regulations  of  Congress.^  Why  should  not  the 
contract  of  a  State,  in  regard  to  its  domain  and- 
property^  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  an  individual? 
Such  a  contract  was  in  this,,  and  may  in  many 
cases,  be  very  usefiil  and  advantageous.  Who  is 
to  judge  of  that  but  the  State  Legislatures? 
Could  Congress  have  made  this  contract,  or  ac- 
quired this  benefit  for  the  ftate?  Certainly  not« 
nr  'the  State  cannot,  what  power  or  authority  can  ? 
And  i9  it  come  to  this^  that  a  contract^  such  as 
6veiy  iadiyidual  in  the  land  may  wisely  and  law« 
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fiilly  make,  for  his  own  benefit,  and  to  be  enforced     1824. 
in  hiB  own  premises,  no  State,  and  no  authority 
for  any  State,  can  make  for  its  benefit,  and  to  be 
enforced  in  its  jurisdiction? 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  those 
laws,  sufiicient  to  make  any  tribunal  require  the 
strongest  arguments  before  it  adjudged  them  in- 
valid. '  The  State  of  New-Tork,  by  a  patient  and 
forbearing  patronage  of  ten  years,  to  Livingston 
and  Futtota,  by  the  tempting  inducement  of  its 
preferred  reward,  and  by  the  subsequent  libe- 
rality of  its  contract,  has  called  into  existence  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  improvement  of  the  pre- 
sent.day.  Genius  had  contended  with  its  inherent 
difiiculties,  for  generations  before;  and  if  some 
had  nearly  reached,  or  some  even  touched,  the 
goal,  they  sunk  exhausted,  and  the  result  of  their 
efforts  perished  in  reality,  and  almost  in  nanie« 
Such  would,  probably,  have  been  the  end  of  Ful- 
ton*s  labours;  and,  neither  the  wealth  and  talents 
of  his  associate,  nor  the  resources  of  his  own 
great  mind,  would  have  saved  him  from  the  fate 
of  others,  if  he  had  not  been  sustained,  for  years, 
by  the  wise  and  considerate  encouragement  of  the 
State  of  New-Tdrk.  She  has  brought  into  noon- 
day splendour,  an  invaluable  improvement  to  the 
intercourse  and  consequent  happiness  of  man, 
which,  without  her  aid,  would,  perhaps,,  have 
scarcely  dawned  upon  our  grandchildren.  She 
has  not  ofily  irendered  this  service  to  her  own  citi- 
zens, but  thft  benefits  of  her  policy  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  Union.  Where  cab 
you  turn  your  eyes,  and  where  cap  you  travel^  * 
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I884U  ilridioitt  haning  your  eyes  delighted,  and. some  part 
of  the  fatigues  of  your  journey  relieved,  by  the 
presenoe  of  a  stedm  boat?  The  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, she  has  converted  into  rapid  channeb  lot 
communicating  wealth,  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
fiom  their  mouths  to  their  head  waters.  And  the 
happy  and  reflecting  inhabitants  of  the  States  they, 
wafsh,  may  well  ask  themselves,  whether,  next  to 
the  constitutions  under  which  they  live,  there  be 
a  single  blessing  they  enjoy  from  the  aft  and  la- 
bour of  man,  greater  *han  what  diey  have  derivt  J 
from  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  New- York  to 
Robert  Fulton  f  But  the  mighty  benefits  that  have 
resulted  firom  those  laws,  are  not  circumscribed, 
eyen  by  the  vast  extent  of  our  Union.  New- York 
may  raise  her  head,  she  may  proudly  raise  her 
head,  and  cast  her  eyes  over  the  whc4e  civilised 
world;  she  there  may  see  its  countless  waters 
bearing  on  their  surface  countless  offiiprings  of  her 
munificenoe  and  wisdom/  She  'may  f<m<8y  eah»- 
late  on  their  speedy  extension  in  every  direetioD. 
and  through  every,  region,  from  Archangel  to  Cal^ 
cutta;  and  justly  arrogating  to  herself  the  laboors 
of  the  man  she  cherished,  and,  conscious  of  the 
value  of  her  own  good  ^orks,  she  may  tam  the 
mournful  exclamation  of  JSneasinto  an  expression 
of  triumph,  and  exultingly  adc, 

Q^mregiomterrii,  mottriwmpbiuiiAoHtf 

And  it  is,  after  all  those  advantages  have  beei 
acquired  and  realized  ta  the  world— after  nntaft 
rous  individuals  have  embarked  their  .fortunes^  oc 
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the  faifh  of  those  grants,  and  a  ten  years  acquies-     1824. 
cenoe  in  the  decision  by  which  they  were  sane-  ^^q^^T^ 
tioned— after^  the  property  they  have  cifeated  has       t. 
been  diffiised  among  a  multitude  of  possesson—     ^S^^ 
after  it  has  become  the  sole  support  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan — after  it  has  received  ^d  ex- 
hausted the  accumuhited  savings  of  the  laborious 
and  industrious  heads  of  families,  that  a  decision 
is  required,  which  cannot,  indeed,  undo  the  last- 
ing benefits  already  procured  to  the  world,  but 
would,  assuredly,  undo  many  of  those  who  have 
confided  their  wealth  and  means  to  the  stability 
and  observance  of  those  laws! 

The  Aitamey-OcKer^tt  for  the  appellant,  in 
reply,  insisted,  that  the  laws  of  New^York  were 
unconstitutional  and  Void: 

1.  Because  they  are  in  conflict  wltli  powers  ex- 
clusively vested  in  Congress,  which  powers  Con- 
gress has  fully  exercised,  by  laws  now  subsisting 
and  in  full  force. 

2.  Because,  if  the  powers.be  concurrent,  the 
legislation  of  the  Btate  is  in  conflict  with  that  of 
Cpngress,  and  is,  therefore,  void. 

He  stated,  that  the  powers  with  which  the  laws 
of  New- York  conflict,  are  the  power  "  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by 
securing,  for  a  limited  time,  to  authors  and  in^ 
venters,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  inventions,"  and  the  power  ''  to  re- 
gulate commerte  with  foreign  nations,  and  amon^ 
the  several  States."  If  these  powers  were  exuu- 
sive  in  Codgress,  and  it  had  exercised  them,  bf' 
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1824.    siihusting  laws;  and  if  the  laws  of  New-Yoric  in* 

^"^^H^^  terfere  with  the  laws  of  Coogrew,  by  obstructing, 

▼•        impeding,  retarding,  hardening,  or  in  any  other 

^^    manner  controlling  their  operation,  the  laws  of 
New-Tork  are  void,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
State  Court,  founded  on  the  aBsumption  of  their 
validity,  inust  be  reverted. 

In  diaeuflsing  this  question,  the  general  princi* 
pies  assumed,  as  postulates,  on  the  other  side, 
might  be,  for  the  most  part,  admitted*  Thus, 
it  might  be  admitted,  that  by  force  of  the  de-- 
claration  pf  independence,  each  State  became 
sovereign ;  that  they  were,  then,  independent  of 
each  other,  and  foreign  to  each  other ;  that  by 
virtue  of  their  separate  sovereignty,  they  had, 
each,  full  power  to  levy  war,  to  make  peace^  to 
establish  and  regulate  commerce,  to  encourage 
the  arts,  and  generally  to  perform  all  other  acts 
of  sovereignty.  It  was  also  conceded,  that  die 
government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  dele- 
gated powers;  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondeqf 
added,  that  it  is  one  of  enumerated  powers.  Yet 
they  admitted  that  there  were  implied  powers^ 
and  had  given  a  different  rule  for  the  construction 
of  the  two  classes  of  powers,  which  was,  that 
^  the  express  powers  are  to  be  construed  strieify, 
the  implied  powers  Vberdify.^  But  the  implied 
powOTS,  he  presumed,  were,  only  thosa  which  are 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  powers^  ex- 
pressly given,  into  effect«-the  means  t6  an  end. 
This  clause  had  not  been  generally  regarded  as, 
in  fact,  giving  any  new  powers.  Congress  wootd 
have  h^  them  without  the  express  dedaration. 
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Irfo.    Witb  thb  explanation,  it  might  be  con*  ^"^Xotm^ 
ceded,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stotee    _  ▼. 
is  one  of  delegated  and  enumerated  powers ;  and 
that  all  powers,  not  delegated  by  the  constitutioii 
to  the  national  government,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  th^  States  respee^ 
tivelj,  orto  the  people.    The  peculiar  rule  of 
construction  demanded  for  those  poweri,  might 
also  be  conceded:  that  the  express  powers  are  to . 
be  strictly  construed,  the  implied  liberally.    By 
which  was  understood  to  be  meant,  that  Congress 
can  do  no  more  than  they  are  expre$dy  authwized 
to  do;  though  the  means  of  doing  it  are.  left  to 
their  discretion,  under  no  other  limit  than  that 
they  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  the  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  respoii- 
dent  themselves  admitted,  that  Congress,  never^ 
theless,  has  some  exdusiye  powers;  and,  in^km^ 
finrmity  with  the  decisions  of  ^e  Court,  they 
admit  that  those  exclusive  powers. exist  under 
three  heads.  (1.)  When  the  power  is  givien  to  Cdn- 
gross  in  eipress  terms  of  exclusion.  (2.)  When 
a  power  is  given  to  Congress,  and  a  like  power  is 
expressly  prohibited  to  the  States.  (3.)  Where  a 
ptfwer  given  to  Congress,,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  States 
would  be  repugnant* 

With  tegt^  to  the  decree  of  repugnancy,  it 
was  insisted,  that  the  repugnancy  must  be  mani- 
fest, necessary,  unavoidable,  total,  and  durect; 
Certainly  if  the  powers  be  repugnant  at  all,  they 
mostbe  sowidi  dl  these  qualificatioiis.    if  Con-' 
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1824.     gresB,  in  the  lawful  exerciae  of  ito  power,  says 

V.  shall  not;  or,  which  ia  the  same  lliing,  if  Congress 
l?f^^  says  that  a  thing  shall  be  done;  on  certain  terms, 
and  the  Stitte  says  it  shall  not  be  done,  except  on 
certain  other  terms,  the  repugnancy  has  all  the 
epithets  which  can  be  lavished  upon  it,  and  the 
State  law  must  be  void  for  this  repugnancy. 

A  new  test  for  the  application  of  this  third  bead 
of  exclusive  power,  had  been  proposed.    It  waa 
said,  that  '^  no  power  can  be  exclusive  from  its 
own  nature,  except  where  it  formed  no  part  of 
Btate  authority  previous  to  the  constitution,  but 
was  first  created  by  the  constitution  itself.*'    But 
why  were  these  national  powers  thus  created  by 
the  constitution  ?    Because  they  look  to  the  whole 
United  States  as  their  theatre  of  action.    And  are 
not  all  the  powers  given  to  Congress  of  the  same 
character  ?    Under  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, the  commerce  to  be  regulated  is  that  of 
the  United  Statee  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.    No 
State  had  any  previous  power  of  regulating  these. 
The -same  thing  might  be  affirmed  of  all  the  other 
powers  enumerated  in  the  constitution.    They 
itere  all  created  by  the  constitution,  because  they 
are  to  be  wielded  by  the  whole  Union  over  the 
whole  Union,  which  no  State  could  previously  do. 
If  any  one  power,  created  by  the  constitution, 
may  be  exclusive  for  that  reason,  then  all  may  be 
exclusive,  because  all  are  originally  created.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  wc  are  to  consider  the  powers 
enumerated  in  The  constitution,  not  with  reference 
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to  the  grMter  arm  that  wialda  them,  and  the  more  1824. 
extended  territory  over  which  they  operate,  but  ^"^^1^^ 
merely  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  die  particular  t. 
power  in  itself  considered ;  then,  acpQrding  to  this  ^ 
new  teat,  all  the  powers  given  to  Congress  are 
eomemrremt;  because  there  is  no  one  power  given 
to  it,  which,  considered  in  this  light,  might  not 
have  been  previcnsly  exercised  by  the  States 
within  their  respective  sovereignties.  But  ibm 
argument  proved  too  much;  for,  it  has  been  con- 
ceded, that  some  of  the  powers  are- exclusive  from 
their  npiture;  whereas,  if.  the  argument  were  true, 
none  of  them  could  be.  exclusive.  On  this  ai^gu* 
ment,  the  enUre  class  or  head  of  exclusive  powers, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  must  be 
abolished.  But  this  Court  had  repeatedly  deter- 
mined, that  there  is  such  a  class  of  exclusive 
powers^  The  power  of  estaUishing  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalizacion,  is  one  of  the  instances. 
Its  exclusive  character  is  rested  on  the  constitii*' 
tional  requisition,  that  the  rule  established  under 
it  flhould  be  uniform.* 

It  had  beeaolijected,  that  this  would  have  been 
•eoncurrent  power,  but  for  the  auuliary  provision 
in  the  constitution,  that  a  citizen  of  one  State 
sliUU  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in . 
every  other  Stale.  The  answer  was,  that  it  is 
not  so  determined  by  the  Court  in  the  case  cited, 
aiid  that  the  commentators  on  the  constitutioii 
place  it  exclusively  on  the  nature  of  the.  power  as 
described  in  the  grant.^ 

a  Cbant  ▼«  Chirac,  2  Whai.  Rqf.  269* 
*  lkFMfcf«IM,  No.  42. 
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1 824.  8o  alio,  the  power  of  establiflhing  wnform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  is  clearly  an  ex* 
elusive  power  from  its  nature.  The  Court  has, 
indeed,  determined^  that  until  Congress  thought 
fit  to  exercise  the  power,  the  States  might  pass 
local  bankrupt  laws,  provided  they  did  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts;  but,  that  a^  soon  as 
Congress  legislate  on  the  subject,  the  power  of 
the  States  is  at  an  end/ 

But  it  had  been  said,  that  thia  doctrine  takes  away 
State  power,  by  implication,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  interpretation  laid  down  by  the 
commentators  on  die  constitution.  It  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  FederaUH^  that  a 
State  power  could  not  be  alienated  by  implication. 
Their  doctrine  was,  that  it  might  be  alienated  by 
implication,  provided  the  implication  be  inevitflt* 
ble;  and  that  it  is  inevitable  wherever  a  direct  and 
palpable  repugnancy  exists.  The  distinction  be* 
tween  repugnancy  and  occasional  interference,  is 
manifest  The  occasional  interference,  alluded 
to  in  the  FederaUtt,  and  admitted  by  this  Court, 
in  its  adjudications,  is  not  a  repugnancy  between 
the  powers  themselves:  it  is  a  mere  incidental 
interference  in  the  operation  of  powers  harmo- 
nious in  themselves.  The  cdse  put,  was  of  a  tax 
laid  by  Congress,  and  a  tax  laid  by  the  State, 
upon  the  same  subject,  e.  g.  on  a  tract  of  land. 
The  taxes  operate  upon,  and  are  to  be  satisfied 
out  of  the  same  subject  It  might  be  inconve- 
nient to  the  proprietor  to  pay  both  taxes*    In  an 

0  Stusey  V.  CfDwniosliidd,  4  JPhe^.  l^p/l£^, 
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extrome  case,  the  subject  might  be  inadequate  to     1824. 
the  satisfaction  of  both.    Then  the  tax  laid  by  "^^^ 
the  paramount  authority  must  be  first  satisfied,     ^j. 
Still,  this  incidental  interference  in  their  operation, 
is  not  an  inherent  repugnance  in  the  nature  of  the 
powers  themselires. 

It  was  also  saidi  that  to  constitute  the  power  an 
exclusive  one  in  Congress;  the  repugnance  must 
be  such,  that  the  State  can  pass  no  law  on  the. 
sabject,  which  will  not  be  repugnant  to  the  power 
given  to  Congress. 

This  required  qualification  before  it  could  be 
admitted.  Some  subjects  are,  in  their  nature, 
extremely  multifarious  and  complex.  The  same 
subject  may  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  branches, 
each  extending  itself  into  remote,  minute,  and  infi- 
nite ramifications.  One  br»ich  alone,  of  such  a  sub- 
ject, might  be  given  exclusively  to  Congress,  (and 
the  power  is  exclusive  only  so  far  as  it  is  granted,) 
.  yet,  on  other  branches  of  the  same  subject,,  the 
States  might  act,  without  interfering  with  the 
power  exclusively  granted  to  Congress.  Com- 
merce is  such  a  subject.  It  is  so  complex,  multi- 
farious and  indefinite,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  make  a  digest  of 
all  the  operations  which  belong  to  it  One  or 
more  branches  of  this  subject  might  be  given  ex- 
clusively to  Congress;  the  others  may  be  left  open 
to  the  States.  They  may,,  therefore,  legislate  on 
commerce,  though  they  cannot  touch  that  branch 
which  is  given  exclusively  to  Congress. 

So  Congress  has  the  power  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science  andtheusefiil  arts;  buionlyin 
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1824.  one  mode,  viz.  by  securing,  for  a  limited  time,  to 
authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries.  This  might 
be  an  exclusive  power,  and  was  contended  to  be 
so.  Yet,  there  are  a  thousand  other  modes  in 
which  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts 
may  be  promoted,  as,  by  establishing  and  endow* 
ing  literary  and  philosophical  societies,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  mentioned.  Hence,  not« 
withstanding  this  particular  exclusive  grant  to 
X^ongress,  of  one  mode  of  promoting  die  progress 
of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  the  States  may 
rightfully  make  many  enactments  on  the  general 
subject,  without  any  repugnance  with  the  peculiar 
grant  to  Congress. 

But^:  to  come  now  to  the  c  lestion,  whether  these 
State  laws  be  repugnant  t^  this  grant  of  power, 
we  must  first  inquire,  why  it  was  conferred  on 
Congress  ?  Why  was  it  thought  a  matte&of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  confer  this  power  upon  the 
national  government?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
in  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  great 
national  objects  which  the  constitution  had  in  view. 
The  country  was  in  its  infancy;  its  population 
was  small ;  its  territory  immense:  it  had  recently 
thrown  off  its  bondage  by  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  left  exhausted  and  poor^-poor  in 
every  thing  but  virtue  and  the  love  of  country. 
It  was  still  dependent  on  the  arts  of  Europe,  for 
all  the  comforts,  and  almost  all  the  necessariM  of 
life.  We  had  hardly  any  manufactures,  scieoce, 
or  literature  of  our  own.    Our  statesmen  saw  the 
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gMtt  deitiny  which  was  before  the  nation^  bnt    1824. 
they  saw.  also  the  necessity  of  exciting  the  ener-  ^gj^;^^ 
gies  of  the  people,  of  invoking  the  genius  of  in<»        r. 
vention,  and  of  creating  and  diffusing  the  tights       ""^ 
of  science.    These  were  objects,  in  which  the 
whole  nation  was  concerned,  and  were^.  th^retbre, 
naturally  and  properly  confided  to  the  national 
government.     The  States,  indeed,  might  have 
exercised  their,  inherent  power  of  legislating  on 
this  subject;  but  their  sphere  of  action  was  com* 
paratively small;  their  regulations  would  naturally 
have  been  various  and  conflicting.    Discourage- 
ment and  discontent  would  have  arisen  in  some 
States,  from  the  superior  privileges  conferred  on 
the  works  of  genius  in  others ;  contests  would 
have  ensued  among  them  on  the  point  of  the  ori* 
ginaliQTQf  inventions;  and  laws  of  retortion  and 
reprisal  would  have  followed*    All  these  difficult 
ties  would  be  avoided  by  giving  the  power  to  Con- 
gress, and  giving  it  exclusively  of  the  States.    If 
it  were  wisely  exerted  by  Congress,  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  a  cioncurrent  exercise  of  the 
power  by  the  States. 

The  terms  of  die  grant  are,  'VCongress  shdl 
have  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exehmve  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.^  This 
exclusive  right  is  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union.  The  laws  to  be  made  for 
semiring  it^  must  be  uniform,  and  must  extend 
throughout  thjB  country.  The  exclusive^ature  of 
every  power  is  to  be  tested  by  the  character  of  the 
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1834.  acta  which  Congrctas  is  to  pass*  This  is  the  case 
with  the  naturalization  laws.  The  exdusiveness 
of  the  power  to  establish  them,  resulted  from 
their  character  of  uniformity.  So  here,  the  ex- 
dusiveness results  from  the  character  of  the  right 
which  they  are  to  confer.  It  is  to  be  exclusive. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  said,  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  exclusive  power,  but  it  is  said  that  they  shall 
have  power  to  do  a  certain  act,  which,  when  done, 
shall  be  exclusive  in  its  operation.  The  power  to 
do  such  an  act,  must  be  an  exclusive  power.  It 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  performed  only 
by  a  single  hand.  Is  not  the  power  of  one  sove- 
reign to  confer  exclusive  rights,  on  a  given  subject, 
within  a  certain  territory,  inconsistent,  with  a  power 
in  another  independent  sovereign,  to  confer  escc/v- 
rite  rights  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  same  terri- 
tory? bo  not  the  powers  clash?  The  right  to  be 
conferred  by  Congress,  is  to  exclude  all  other 
rights  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States ;  New- 
York  being  one  of  thoie  States.  The  right  to  be 
conferred  by  New- York,  is  to  exclude  all  other 
rights  on  the  subject  within  the  State  of  New- 
York«  That  one  right  may  exclude  another^  is 
perfectly  intelligible;  but  that  two  rights  should 
reciprocally  exclude  each  other,  and  yet  both  con- 
tinue to  subsist  in  perfect  harmony,  is  inconceiva- 
ble. Can  a  concurrent  power  exist,  if,  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  action,  it  must  take  away,  or 
render  nugatory,  the  power  given  to  Congress? 
SuppoMng  the  power  to  be  concunent,  Congress 
may  secure  the  right  for  one  period  of  time,*  and 
the  respective  States  ibr  another.    Congress  may 
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tteure  it  for  the  whole  Union,  and  each  State  may     1824. 
secure  it  to  a  different  claimant,  for  its  own  terri- 
toiry.     Congress  possesses  the  power  of  granting 
an  exclusive  right  to  authors  and  inventors,  within 
the  United  States*    New* York  claims  the  power 
to  grant  such  exclusive  right  within  that  State. 
An  author  or  inventor  in  that  State,  may  take  a 
grant  for  a  period  of  time  far  longer  than  that 
allowed  by  the  act  of  Congress.    He  may  take  a 
similar  grant  from  every  other  State  in  the  Union; 
and  thus  this  pretended  concurrent  power  super- 
sedes/ abrogates,  apd  annuls  the  power  qf  Con- 
gress.   What  would  become  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress after  the  whole  sphere  of  its  action  was 
taken  away  by  this  concurrent  power  of  the  States? 
Wbo  would  apply  to  the  power  of  Congress  for  a 
patent  or  a  copy-right,  while,  the  States  held  up 
higher  privileges?    This  concurrent  legislation 
would  ctegenerate  into  advertisements  for  custom. 
These  powers  would  be  in  the  market,,  and  the 
highest  bidder,  would  take  all.    Are  not  powers 
repugnant,  when  one  may  take  from  the  other  the 
whole  territory  on  which  alone  it  can  act?    Is  not 
the  repugnance  such  as  to  annihilate  the  .power  of 
Congress,  as  completely  as  if  the  whole  Union 
was  itself  annihilated? 

Something  had  been  said  of  Congress  repealing 
the  laws  of  the  State,  wherever  they  should  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  Union.  But  where  is  this 
power  of  repeal?  There  is  no  such  head  of 
power  in  the  constitotion.  Congress  can  act  only 
by  positive  legislation  on  any  subject,  and  this  it 
has  done  in  the  present  instance.    But  thisactioQ 

VOD.IX-  ?? 
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1824.  would  be  in  vain,  if  another  aothority  can  act  on 
^'^^^  the  same  subject  If  .this  coneorrent  power  wouM 
▼.  defeat  the  jpower  of  Congreai;  by  withdrawing 
^  from  it  the  whole  territory  on  which  it  is  to  act,  it 
would  also  defeat  it  by  giving  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  elements  with  which  invention  is  to  work* 
This  has  been  done  by  these  laws,  as  to  fire  and 
steam.  Why  should  it  not  be  done  equally  with 
all  the  other  elements,  such  as  gravitation,  mag- 
netism, galvanism,  electricity,  and  othersP  What 
is  to  consecrate  these  agents  of  nature,  and  se- 
cure them  from  State  monopoly,  more  timn  fire 
or  steam?  If  not,  then  is  the  power  of  Congress 
subject  to  be  defeated  by  this  concurrent  power^ 
first  by  a  monopoly  of  all  the  territory  on  which 
it  can  act,  and  then  by  a  monopoly  of  all  the  ele- 
ments and  natural  agents  on  which  invention  can 
be  exerted.  Still  it  would  be  said,  that  there  is 
no  direct  repugnance  between  these  powen^  and 
that  the  power  of  Congress  may  still  act.  But  on 
what  can  it  act?  The  territory  is  gone,  and  all 
the  powers  of  invention  are  appropriated.  There 
is  no  difference  whatever  between  a  direct  enact* 
ment^  that  the  law  of  Congress  shall  have  no  ope- 
ration in  New- York,  and.  enactments  which  ren- 
der that  operation  impossibi* »  If,  then,  this  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  be  correct,  fbe  inevitable  con- 
clusion from  it  is,  that  a  power  in  the  States  to 
grant  eocchuive  patents,  is  utterly  incon^  *<ent  with 
the  power  given  to  the  national  govenu  ant  to 
grant  such  exclusive  patents:  and  hence,  that  the 
power  given  to  Congress  is  one  which  is  exdusite 
from  its  nature. 
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But  supposei  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  1824. 
that  the  States  have  this  concurrent  power,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denledi  that  if  the  legislation  of  the 
State  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  that 
of  the  State  is  void,  so  far  as  the  repugnance 
exists.  In  the  present  case  the  repugnance  is 
manifest.  The  law  of  Congress  declares,  that  all 
inventors  of  useful  improvements  throughout  the 
United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
right  in  their  discoveries  for  fourteen  years  only. 
The  law  of  New- York  declares,  that  this  inventor 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  disco- 
very for  thirty  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  the 
State  shall  permit.  The  law  of  Congress,  by 
limiting  the  exclusive  right  to  fourteen  years,  in 
effect  declares,  that  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  discovery  shall  be  the  common  right  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  The  law 
of  New- York  declares  that  it  shall  not,  after  four- 
teen years,  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  it  shall  be  the  exclusive 
right  of  this  inventor  for  thirty  years,  and  for  so 
much  longer  as  she,  in  her  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure,  may  permit.  If  this  be  not  repugnance, 
direct  and  palpable,  we  must  have  a  new  vocabu* 
lary  for  the  definition  of  the  word. 

But  it  was  said,  that  the  appellant  had  no  pa- 
tent under  thetJnited  States,  and  therefore,  could 
pot  raise  the  question.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  it  was  not  neeessary  that  he  should  have  a 
patent.  The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
law  of  New- York,  is  raised,  whenever  a  right  is 
asserted  under  that  law,  and  is  resisted  by  the 
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1 824.  party  againurt  whom  it  if  asserted ;  and  tbat  validity 
18  to  be  tested,  not  by  comparing  the  law  of  New- 
York  with  a  patent,  but  by  comparing  it  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  also  said,  that  there  could  be  no  repug- 
nance, because  it  was  admitted,  that  wherever  A 
patent  from  the  United  States  appears,  the  patent 
obtained  under  the  State  law  must  yield  to  it;  that 
the  patent  under  the  State  is  valid  only  until  the 
patent  from  the  paramount  power  appears;  and 
that  the  rights  derived  from  the  different  sovereigns 
must  be  found  practically  to  clash,  before  the  law 
of  New- York  was  to  give  wtfy  for  repugnancy. 
This  is  an  insidious  argument,  and  fraught  with 
all  the  dangers  which  have  been  enumerated. 
For  if  the  New-York  patentee  be  the  inventor^ 
the  law  of  New- York  is  absolute,  and  however 
unconstitutional  it  may  be,  there  is  no  power  of 
resistance.  Besides,  the  argument  is  incorrect. 
To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a  grant  from  Virginia, 
within  the  military  reservation  in  Ohio,  after  she 
had  ceded  the  whole  territory  to  the  United  States; 
would  the  party  in  possession,  even  if  a  mere  in- 
truder, be  bound  to  show.a  grant  from  the  United 
States,  before  he  coulcl  resist  the  unlawful  grant 
of  Virginia?  But  there  the  plaintiff  would  be 
claiming  under  a  State  which  had  previously  ceded 
Away  the  power  to  make  such  grants,  which  is 
precisefy  the  case  here,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
repugnance  arising  from  patents.  If  a  repug- 
nance exist  between  the  laws  of  New- York  and 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a  Agfat  to  act 
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as  if  the  law  of  New- York  were  a  nullity;  and     1624. 
the   question  of  its  nullity  and  validity  arises, 
whe?evei:^an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  it. 

But  it  was  argued  that  the  power  of  Congress 
is  limited  to  inventors,  «and  that  the  power  to  en- 
courage by  patents  the  introduction  of  foreign 
discoveries,  stands  clear  of  this  constitutional 
grant.  If  it  were  necessary,  this  doctrine  might 
be  questioned.  The  statute  of  the  21st  James  I. 
c.  3.  uses  the  same  word  with  the  constitution, 
**  inventors ;"  and  the  decisions  upon  the  constnic- 
tion  of  this  statute  might  be  referred  to,  in  order 
to  show  that  it  has  been  considered  as  embracing 
discoveries  imported  from  abroad/  But,  even 
acceding  to  this  doctrine,  it  might  be  asked  whe- 
ther the  question  now  before  the  Court  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  an  art,  machine,  or  improvement, 
imported  from  abroad  ?  The  privilege  here  granted 
by  the  State,  is  to  an  American  citizen,  who  claims 
to  be  the  inventor.  The  privilege  is  the  reward 
of  invention,  not  of  importation,  and  this  it  is 
which  brings  it  in  conflict  with  the  apt  of  (fon- 
gress.  It  is  true,  the  law  does  not  call  him  the 
inyentor;  it  calls  him  .merely  the  '^  possessor.'' 
But,  can  the  constitution,  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  evaded  in  this  manner?  If  he  waJs  not 
the  inventor,  why  this  unjust  tax  which  has  been 
levied  upon  our  admiration  and  gratitude?  When 
the  validity  of  a  law  is  challeng<^d  for  a  fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  rights  of  others^  you  are  not  bound 
by  its  own  averments,  but  may  resort  to  proof 

m  17  Fis.  211. 
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1824.     aliunde  to  establish  the  facts.    The  word  j 

.  ^{^ris  a  new  and  unusual  wwd  to  apply  to  such  a 
•case,  and  marks  a  studious  .effort  to  conceal  the 
truth.  He  was,  of  necessity,  either  the  inventor 
or  the  importer.  If  he  was  the  importer^  there  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should  be.  called  by 
any  other  than  that  name.  The  Legislature  of 
New- York,  in  its  act  in  behalf  of  Fitch,  passed 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  natural  and  appropriate 
name  to  \uau  But  when  the  final  law  was  passed 
in  favour  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  in  1 798,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  cedes : 
this  power  to  C<Higress,  had  been  adopted,  and 
the  laws  by  which  that  power  is  executed  had 
been  passed.  This  constitution  and  these  laws 
used  the  term  tnt^^ntors.  But  the  privilege  was 
too  short.  The  State  of  New-York<^ered  better 
terms.  The  only  difficulty  was,  to  give  them  eflEect 
without  encroaching  upon  that  power  which  had 
been  constitutionaUy  exercised  by  Congress.  It 
would  not  do  to  call  them  infoembon^  and  the 
device  was  adopted  of  calGng  him  merely  the  pm^ 
senoTj  which  was  a  manifest  evasion  of  the  law 
of  Congress. 

But  it  was  contended,  that  the  patent  laws  of 
the  United  States  give  no  right;  they  mily  sectfe 
a  pre-existing  right  at  common  law.  What  then ' 
do  these  statutes  accomplish  ?  If  they  do  nothing' 
more  than  give  the  inventor  a  chattel  interest  in 
hi0  invention,  and  a  remedy  for  its  violation,  ho 
had  these  at  common  law.  And  if  they  only  give 
him  a  mere  rightto  use  his  invention  in  the  Btates, 
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with  their  permission,  he  had  that  before.  The  1824. 
case  of  MiUar  v.  Taylor  proves  tlie  right  to  have 
been  perfect  at  cotaimon  law.  The  time  of  en- 
joyment was  far  greater.  Thompson's  Seasons 
had  been  published  forty  years  when  that,  action 
was  brought.  If  the  patent  and  copy-right  lawa 
were  merely  intended  to  secure  an  exclusive  right 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  are,  in  fact,  a 
limitation  on  the  common  law  right,  (as  was  con- 
tended by  the  respondent's  counsel,)  when  thiis. 
right  has  been  thus  secured  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  a  limitation  constitutionally  put  upon 
it  by  Congress,  can  a  State  interfere  with  this 
regulation?  The  limitation  is  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  inventor,  but  of  society  at  large,  which 
is  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  invention  after  the 
period  of  limitation  has  expired.  The  pc^tentee 
pays  a  duty  on  his  patent,  which  is  an  effective 
source  of  revenue  to  the  United  States.  It  is  vir- 
tually a  contract  between  each  patentee  •  and  the 
pec^le  of  tlie  United  States,  by  which  the  time  of 
exclusive  and  secure  enjoyment  is  limited,  and 
then  the  benefit  of  the  discovery  results  to  the 
py^lic.  A  State  cannot,  by  its  local  laws,  dexeat 
thiti  resulting  interest  of  (he  whole  Union. 

But  it  was  said  that  a  State  might  prohibit  the 
use  of  a  patented  machine,  if  it  be  noxious  to  the 
health  of  its  citizens,  or  of  an  immoral  or  impious 
book,  the  copy-right  of  which  had  been  secured. 
The  answer  to  all  such  arguments  was,  that  it 
would  be  time,  enough  to  consider. such  questions 
when  they  arise.  _The.  constitutional  power  of 
Confess  iff  to  patent  uuful  discoveries.    The 
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132A.  patent  authorizes  the  patentee  to  M$e  his  invention/ 
and  it  is  the  use  which  is  secured.  When  a  dis- 
covery is  deemed  uiefid  bjthe  national  govern^ 
menty  and  a  patent  shall  issue  authorizing  the 
patentee  to  use  it  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  patentee  shall  be  obstructed  by  a  State  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  on  the  ground  that  the 
discovery  is  useless  and  dangerous,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  the  power  of  the  ^States  to 
defeat  the  ezeroise  of  the  right  on  this  ground. 
But  this  is  not  the  question  before  the  Court.  It 
might  be  admitted,  that  the  State  had  authority  to 
pr9hibit  the  use  of  a  patented  machine  on.  that 
ground,  or  of  a  book,  the  copy-^right  of  which 
had  been  secured,  on  the  ground  of  its  impiety  or 
immorality.  But  the  laws  which  are  now  in  judg- 
ment were  not  passed  upon  any  such  ground. 
The  question  raised  by  them  is,  can  the  States 
obstruct  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress,  by 
takiijg  the  power  from  the  National  Legislature 
into  their  own  hands?  Can  they  prohibit  the  pub- 
lication of  an  immoral  book,  licbnsed  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  pretext  of  its  immorality,  and  then 
give  an  exclusive  right  to  publish  the  same  book 
Uiemselves?  Can  they  prohibit  the  use  of' an  in- 
vention on  the  ground  of  its  noxiousness,  and 
then  authorize  the  exclusive  use  of  the  same  in- 
vention by  their  own  law  ? 

But  there  is  no  pretext  of  noxiousness  here. 
The  authority  to  enact  these  laws  is  taken  up 
under  a  totally  distinct  head  of  State  po wen  It 
is  the  sovereign  power  to  grant  exclusive  privileges 
and  create  mononolies,  the  constitution  and  laws 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  hotwithstand-  1 824. 
ing.  This  is  the  real  power  under  which  these 
laws  are  defended ;  and  it  may  perplex,  although 
it  canndt  enlighten  the  discussion,  to  confound  it 
with  another  and  a  distinct  head  of  State  power, 
If  then  the  power  oC  securing  to  authors  and  in* 
venters  the  use  of  their  writings  and  discoveries, 
be  exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  the  acts  of 
New-York  are  void,  because,  they  are  founded  on 
the  exercise  of  die  same  power  by  the  State. 
And  if  the  power  be  concurrent,  these  acts  are 
still  void^  because  they  interfj)re  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  same  subject. 

These  laws  were  also  void,  because  they  inter- 
fere with  the  power  given  to  Congress,  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States*  This  nullity  of  the  State  laws 
would  be  supported,  first,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
power  being  exclusive  in  Congress ;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  concurrent,  these  ^aws  directly  interfered 
with  those  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject. 

That  this  power  was  exclusive,  would  be  mani* 
fest  frcMD  the  fact,  that  the  commerce  to  be  regu- 
lAted,  was  that  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
government  by  which  it  was  to  be  regulated,  was 
also  that  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  sub^ 
jeet  itself  was  <me  undivided  subject.  It  was  an 
entire^  regydar,  and  uniform  system,  which  was 
to  be  carried  into  eifect,  and  would  not  admit  of 
the  partiqpttioii  and  interference  of  another  hand. 
Does  not  regulation,  sz  vi  termini^  imply  hiurmony* 
and  miifermity  of  action?  If  this  must  be  ad* 
mitted  to  be  ^e  natural  and  proper  ibrce  of  iho 
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1824.  term,  let  us  suppose  that  the  additional  term,  uni" 
'form,  had  been  introduced  into  the  constitution,. 
00  as  to  provide  that  Congress  should  have  power 
to  make  uniform  regulations  of  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States.  Then,  according  to  the 
adjudications  on  the  ^ower  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization,  and  unifom^  laws  of 
bankruptcy,  throughout  the  United  States,  this 
power  would  unquestionably  have  been  exclusive 
in  Congress.  But  regulation  of  that  commerce 
which  pervades  the  Union,  necessarily  implies 
uniformity,  and  the  same  result,  therefore,  fol- 
lows as  if  the  word  had  been  inserted. 
-  With  regard  to  the  quarantine  laws,  and  other 
regulations  of  police,  respecting  the  public  health 
in  the  several  States,  they  do  not  partake  of  the 
character  of  regulations  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  It  had  been  said,  that  these  local 
regulations  were  recognised  by  Congress,  which 
had  made  them  a  part  of  its  own  system  of  dom- 
merce.  But  this  recognition  would  have  been  su- 
perfluous, if  they  could  have  stood  without  it  on  the 
basis  of  State  sovereignty;  and  so  far  as  their 
adoption  by  Congress  could  be  considered  as  af-^ 
feeting  the  question,  the  manner  and  purpose  of 
the  recognition  operated  the  other  way.  It  would 
I>e  found  that,  by  the  commercial  regulations  which 
Congress  had  made,  a  general  system  was  adopt* 
ed,  which,  if  executed  in  every  instance,  would 
have  carried  ships  and  vessels  into  all  the  ports  of 
the  several  States,  their  local  quarantine  laws  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  An  express  regulation 
is,  clierefore,  introduced,  requiring-  the  collectors 
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of  the  eustoms  to  conform  the  execution  of  their     1824. 
official  daties,  under  the  navigation  and  revenue  ^"^^^cnft^ 
laws,  with  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  reapective       t. 
States.    Without  such  a  provision,  the  local  health       ^  ^'"' 
laws  must  have  given  way  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
navigation  and  revenue  laws  of  the  Union* 

A  serious  objection  to  the  exclusive  nature  of 
this  power  of  regulating  commerce,  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  exprcsirprohibitions  on  tlie  States, 
contained  in  the  lOtli  sec.  of  the  1st  art.  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  has  been  considered,  tliat  these  prphi- 
bitions  imply  that,  as  to  every  thing  not  prohibited, 
the  power  of  the  State  was  meant  to  be  reserved  ; 
and  the  authority^  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist^ 
was  cited  in  support  of  this  interpretation.  But 
another  cpmmentator,  of  hardly  Jess  imposing  au- 
thority, and  writing,  not  as  a  polemic,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  vindicating  the  constitution  against  popu- 
lar objections,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  didactic 
instruction  as  a  professor,  with  this  section  before 
him,  and  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  State  pre* . 
tensions,  considers  the  power  to  Regulate  com-- 
meice  as  an  exclusive  power/  But  the  difference 
between  them  is  rather  in  appearance,  than  in  re*- 
ality.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  author  of  that 
number  of  the  Federalist,  did  himself  consider 
these  poKce  regulations  as,  properly  speaking,  re- 
gulations of  the  commerce  of  the  Union.  But  the 
objectors  to  the  constitution  had  presented  them 
as  such,  and  his  argument  in  substance  is,  that  if 
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1824.  they  are,  the  constitution  does  not  affect  them. 
The  other  commentator  did  not  consider  them  as 
regulations  of  the  commerce  of  the  Uniteii  States; 
for  if  he  did,  he  could  not  admit  them^  as  he  did, 
to  be  left  in  the  States,  and  yet  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  exclu- 
sively vested  in  Congress.  But  might  net  a  rea- 
son for  these  prohibitions  be  found,  in  the  recent 
experience  of  the  country,  viery  different  from  that 
which  had  heretofore  been  assigned  for  them. 
The  acts  prohibited,  were  precisely  those  which 
tlie  States  had  been  passing,  and  which  mainly  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  section 
might  have  been  inserted  ex  ahundanti  cautda. 
Or  the  convention  might  have  regarded  the  pre- 
vious clause,  which  grants  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  exclusive  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
ject ;  and  this  section  might  have  been  inserted  to 
.  qualify  its  exclusive  character,  so  far  as  to  permit 
the  States  to  do  the  things  mentioned,  under  the 
siipcrintendance  and  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 
If  either  or  both  of  these  motives  combined  for 
inserting  the  clause,  the  inference  which  had  been 
drawn  from  it  against  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  would  appear  to  be 
wholly  unwarranted. 

But  if  these  police  regulations  of  the  States  are 
to  be  c<^nsidered  as  a  part  of  the  immense  niass  of 
commercial  powers,  is  not  the  subject  susceptible 
of  division,  and  may  not  some  portions  of  it  be  6x- 
clusively  vested  in  Congress  ? '  It  was  viewing  the 
subject  in  this  light,  that  induced  his  learned  asso- 
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ciate*  to  assume  the  positioii  which  had  been  mis-  1 824. 
conceiTed  on  the  other  side.  This  proposition  was, 
not  that  all  the  commercial  powers  are  exclusive, 
but  that  those  powers  being  separated,  there  are 
some  which  are  exclusive  in  their  nature  \  and 
among  thein,  is  that  power  which  concerns  navi- 
gation, and  which  prescribes  the  vehicles  in  which 
commerce  shall  be  carried  on.  It  was,  however, 
immaterial,  so  far  as  this  case  was  concerned,  whe- 
ther the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
be  exclusive  or  concurrent.  Supposing  it  to  be 
concurrent,  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  where  Con* 
gress  has  legislated  concerning  a  subject,  on  which 
it  is,  authorized  to  act,  all  State  legislation  which 
interferes  with  it,  is  absolutely  void.  It  was  not 
denied,  that  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the 
eoasting  trade.  It  was  not  denied  that  Congress 
had  regulated  it  If  the  vessel  now  in  question, 
was  sailing  under  the  authority  of  these  regula- 
tibns,  ancl  has  been  arrested  by  a  law  of  New- York 
forbidding  her  sailing^  the  State  law  must,,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  void.  The  cossting  trade  did,  indeed, 
exist  before  the  constitution  was  adopted ;  it  might 
safely  be  admitted,  that  it  existed  by  ihejui  com- 
mune of  nations ;  that  it  existed  by  an  imperfect 
right ;  and  that  the  States  might  prohibit  or  per- 
mit it  at  their  pleasure,  imposing  upon  it  any  regu- 
latipniB  they  thought  fit,  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  territorial  jurisdictions.  But  those  re- 
gulations were  as  various  as  the  Stetes ;  continu- 
allv  conflicting,  and  the  source  of  perpetual  dis" 
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1824.  cord  and  confusion.  lathis  condition,  the  consti* 
tution  found  the  coasting  trade.  It  was  not  a  thing 
which  required  to  be  created,  for  it  already  exist- 
ed. But  it  was  a  thing  which  demanded  regula- 
tion, and  the  power  of  regulating  it  was  given  to 
Congress.  They  acted  upon  it  as  an  existing  sub- 
ject, and  regulated  it  in  a  uniform  manner  through- 
out the  Union.  After  this  regulation,  it  was  no 
longer  an  imperfect  right,  subject  to  the  future 
control  of  the  States.  It  became  a  perfect  right, 
protected  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  with  which  the 
States  had  no  authority  to  interfere.  It  was  for 
th6  very  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  this  interfe- 
rence, that  the  power  was  given  to  Congress ;  and 
if  they  still  have  a  right  to  act  upon  the  subject,  the 
power  i^as  given  in  vain.  To  say  that  Congress 
shall  regulate  it,  and  et  to  say  that  .the  States 
shall  alter  these  reguU  ions  at  pleasure,  or  disre- 
gard them  altogether,  would  be  to  say,  in  the  same 
breath,  that  Congress  shall  regulate  it,  and  shall 
not  regulate  it ;  to  give  the  power  with  one  hand, 
and  to  take  it  back  with  the  other.  By  the  acts 
for  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  Congress  had  de- 
fined what  should  be  required  to  authorize  a  ves- 
sel to  trade  from  port  to  port ;  and  iq  this  defini- 
tion^ not  one  word  is  said  as  to  whether  it  is  moved 
by  sails  or  by  fire ;  whether  it  carries  passengers 
or  merchandise.  The  license  gives  the  authority 
to  sail,  without  any  of  those  qualifications*  That 
the  regulation  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in- 
cludes the  authority  of  regulating  passenger  ves- 
sels as  well  as  others,  wotild  appear  from  the  loiost 
approved  definitions'  of  the  term  cammeree*  ^  It  al- 
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ways  implies  intercommunication  and  intercourse.     1824. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  constitution  uses  it ;  ""^^^^^ 
and  the  great  national  object  was,  to  regulate  the        v. 
terms  on  which  intercourse  between  foreigners       *  ^"* 
and  this  country,  and  between  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  should  be  carried  on.     If  freight  be 
the  test  of  commerce,  this  vessel  was  earning 
freight ;  for  whiGit  is  freight,  but  the  compensation 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  ship  ?    The  compensation  for 
the  carrying  of  passengers   may  b^  insured  as 
freight.     The  whole  subject  is  regulated  by  the 
general  commercial  law ;  and  Congress  has  super- 
added special  regulations  applicable  to  vessels 
employed  in  transporting  passengers  fromEurope. 
In  none  of  the  acts  regulating  the  navigation  of  the 
country^  whether  employed  in  the  foreign  or  coast- 
ing trade,  had  any  allusion  been  made  to  the  kind 
of  vehicles  employed,  further  than  the  general  de- 
scri^ption  of  ships  or  vessels,  nor  to  the  means  or 
agents  by  which  they  were  propelled. 

In  conclusion,  the  Attc/mey- General  ohBcryedy 
that  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Emmett)  had  elo- 
quently personified  the  State  of  New-Tork,  casting 
her  ej^s  over  the  ocean,  witnessing  every  where 
this  triumph  of  her  genius,  and  exclaiming,  in  the 
language  of  jEneas, 

^  Qiue  regio  in  terris,  oostri  non  plena  hboris?^ 

Sir,  it  was  not  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  nor 
•with  feelings  of  triumph,  that  iEneas  uttered  that 
•exclamation.  It  Was  when,  with  his  faithful  Acha- 
tes by  his  side,  he  was  surveying  the  works  of  art 
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with  which  the  palace  of  Carthage  was  adorned, 
and  his  attention  had  been  caught  by  a  represen- 
tation of  the  battles  of  Troy.  There  he  saw  the 
sons  of  Atreus  and  Priam,  and  the  fierce  Acfailles* 
The  whole  extent  of  his  misfortunes— the  loss  and 
desolation  of  his  friends — ^theTatl  of  his  beloved 
country,  rush  upon  his  recollection. 

'  **  Conttitit,  et  bchymans;  Qub  jam  locut|  inqoit|  Achate^ 
Que  regio  in  terris  nottri  non  plena  laboris  ?^ 

Bir,  the  passage  may,  hereafter,  have  a  closer 
application  to  the  cause  than  my  eloquent  and 
classical  friend  intended.  F^or,  if  the  state  of 
things  which  has  already  commenced  is  to  go  on; 
if  the  spirit  of  hostility,  which  already  exists  in 
three  of  our  States,  is  to  catch  by  contagion,  and 
spread  among  the  rest,  as,  from  the  progress  of  the 
human  passions,  and  the  unavoidable  conflict  of 
interests,  it  will  too  surely  do,  what  are  we.  to 
expect  ?  Civil  wars  have  often  arisen  from  far 
inferior  causes,  and  have  desolated  some  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  earth.  History  is  fiill  of 
the  afflicting  narratives  of  such  wars,  from  causes 
far  inferior;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  her  mourn- 
ful  office  to  record  them,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
It  is  a  momentous  decision  which  this  Court  is 
called  on  to  make..  Here  are  three  States  almost 
on  the  eve  of  war.  It  is  the  high  province  of  this 
Court  to  intei^ose  its  benign  and  mediatorial  in* 
fluence.  The  framers  of  our  admirable  constitu* 
tion  would  have  deserved  the  wreath  of  imqior* 
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tality  whiob  they  have  acquired,  had  they  done  1824. 
nothing  telse  Aan  to  eatablish  thie  guardian  tribu^  ^"Iq^^^ 
nal,  to  harmonize  the  jarring  elements  in  our  ays-  ▼• 
tern.  But,  «r,  if  ydu  do  not  interpose  your  fiiendljT  *^ 
hand,  and  extirfmte  the  seeds  of  anarchy  which 
New- York  has  sown;  yott  ioill  have  civil  War. 
The  war  of  legislatioid,  which  has  already  com* 
menced,  will,  according  to  iut  uisual  course,  be- 
come a  war  of  blows.  Your  country  will  be  shaken 
with  civil  strife.  Your  republican  ihstitution9  will 
perish  in  the  conflict  Your  constitution  will  fall. 
The  laet  hope  of  nations  will  be  gone.  And,  what 
will  be  the  efib^t  upon  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Look  abroad  at  the  scenes  vrfaich  are  now  passing 
on  our  globe,  and  judge  of  that  effect.  The 
firienda  of  free  government  throughout  the  earthy 
who  have  been  heretofore  animated  by  our  exam-* 
pie,  and  have  held  it  up  before  them  as  their  po- 
lar star,  to  guide  them  through  the  stormy  eieas  of 
revolution,  will  witness  our  fall  with  dismay  and 
dttpair.  The  arm  that  is  every  where  lifted  in 
the  cause  bf  liberty,  will  drop,  unnerved,  by  the 
warrior's  side.  Despotism  will  have  its  day  of 
triumph,  and  wUl  accomplish  the))urpo8e  at  which 
it  too  certainly  aims.  It  will  cover  the  earth  with 
the  mantle  of*  mourning.  Then,  sir,  when  New- 
York  shall  look  upon  this  scene  of  ruin,  if  ahe 
have  the  generous  feelings  which  I  believe  her  to 
have,  it  will  not  be  with  her  heed  aloft,  in  the 
pride  of  eonamous  triumph— ''^  her  rapt  aoul  sitting 
itf  her^esV  no,  sir,  no.:  dejected,  with  ahame 
aad  confoaion^-Hirooping  under  the  weight  of  her 
V01.IX;  24 
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18S4.    aorrow,  with  a  voice  nffi>cated  with  despair,  wM 
may  dU  tken  ezckdm, 


Ofta. 


Qd0  ttffo  in  terns  oostn  oon  plena  liboni 


i» 


t.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi* 
nioD  of  the  Court,  and,  after  stating  the  case,  pro* 
ceeded  as  follows: 

The  appellant  conlends  that  this  decree  is  erro- 
neous, because  the  laws  which  purport  to  give 
the  exclusive  privilege  it  sustains,  are  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Thej  are  said  to  be  repugnant — 

1st.  To  that  clause  in  the  constitution  which 
authorizes  Congress  to  regulate  commerce* 

2d.  To  that  which  authorizes  Congress  to  prtH 
mote  the  progress  of  science  and  usefid  arts. 

The  State  of  New-York  maintains  the  consti* 
tutionali^  of  these  laws;  and  their  Liegislature, 
their  Council  of  Revision,  andtheir  Judges,  have 
repeatedly  concurred  in  this  opinion.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  great  names — by  names  which  have  all 
the  titles  to  consideration  that  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  oflke,  can  bestow.  No  tribunal  can  approach 
the  decision  of  this  question,  without  feeling  a 
just  and  real  respect  for  that  opinion  which  is 
sustained  bysuchauthori^;  but  it  is  the  province 
of  this-Court,  while  it  respects,  not  to  bow  to  it 
implicitly;  and  the  Judges  most  exercise,  in  the 
examination  oi  the  subject,  that  understanding 
which  Providence  haa  bestowed  upon  them,  with 
that  independence  which  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  expect  from  this  department  of  the  govern-     1 824. 
ment. 

As  preliminary  to  the  very  able  discussions  of 
the  constitution,  'which  we  have  heard  from  the 
bar,  and  as  having  some  influence  on  its  construe-  J^^^j^Sai 
tion,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  political  si- 
tuation of  these  States,  anterior  to  its  formation. 
It  has  been  said,  that  they  were  sovereign,  were 
completely  independent,  and  were  connected  with 
ehch  other  only  by  a  league.  This  is  true.  But^ 
when  these  allied  sovereigns  converted  their  league 
into  a  government,  when  they  converted  their 
Congress  of  Ambassadors,  deputed  to  deliberate 
on  their  common  concerns,  and  to  recommend 
measures  of  general  utility,  into  a  Legislature, 
empowered  to  enact  laws  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  the  whole  character  in  which  the  States 
appear,  underwent  a  change,  the  extent  of  which 
must  be  determined  by  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
instrument  by  which  that  change  was  effected. 

This  instrument  contains  an  enumeration  of 
powers  expressly  granted  by  the  people  to  their 
government  It  has  been  said,  that  these  powers 
ought  to  be  construed  strictly.  But  why  ought 
they  to  be  so  construed?  Is  there  one  sentence  ia 
the  constitution  which  gives  countenance  to  thie 
rule?  In  the  last  of  the  enumerated  powers,  that 
which  grants,  expressly,  the  means  forcavrying  all 
others  into  execution.  Congress  is  authorized  *^  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper** 
for  the  purpose.  But  this  limitation  on  the  means 
which  may  be  used,  is  not  extended  to  the  powers 
which  are  conferred;  nor  is  there  one  sentence  in 
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1824.  the  constitutioii,  whieh  las  been  pointedout  by  the 
gentlemen  bi  the  bar,  or  which  we  have  been  able 
to  discern^  that  preecribes  this  hilew  We  do  not, 
therefore,  think  ourselves  justified  in  adopting  it. 
What  do  gentlemen  meau>  bjr  a  strict  construction? 
If  thejr  contend  only  agninsi  that  enlarged  con* 
sttuctiou,  which  woulfi  extend  words  beyond  their 
natural  and  obvious  iniport,  we  might  questidn  the 
application  of  the  term,  but  should  not  controvert 
the  principle*  If  they  contend  for  that  narrow 
eonlsitruction  which,  injiupport  of  some  theory  not 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  would  deny  to  the 
government  thtme  powers  which  the  words  of  the 
grant,  as  usually  understood,  import,  and  whick 
are  consistent  with  the  general  views  and  objects 
of  thd  inslriimmit;  for  that  narrow  constnictioDy 
wluchwouhi  cripple  the  government,  and  renderit 
/unequal  tb  jlfae  object  for  which  it  is  declared  te 
be  instituted,  and  to  which  the  powers  given,  foi 
fairly  understood,  render  it  competent;  then  we 
cannbt'  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  strict  con- 
struction, nor  adopt  it  as  the  rule  by  which  the 
constitution  is. to  be  expounded.  As  men,  whose 
intentions  require  no  concealment,  generally  em- 
ploy the  words  which  mQSt  directly  andapUy.ez- 
prjS9s  the  ideas  they  intend  to  convey,  tlie  enlight- 
ened phtriota.  who  framed  onr  constitution^  and 
the  people  who  adopted  it,  must  be  understood  to 
have  •employed,  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and 
to  have  intended  what  they  have  said.  If,  from 
tha  imperfection  of  human  kinguage,  there  should 
be  serious  doubts  respectiag  the  extent  of  any  gi- 
ven jKiwer,  it  is  a  tvdl  settled  rul^^  that  die  objeota 
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for  which  it  was  given,  especially  when  those  ob  1824. 
j^ts  are  expressed  in  the  instrument  itself,  should 
have  great  InlBuence  in  the  construction.  We  know 
of  no  reason  for  excluding  this  rule  (torn  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  grant  does  not  convey  power  which 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  grantor,  if  retained  by 
himself,  or  which  can  enure  solely  to  the  benefit 
of  the  grantee;  but  is  an  investment  of  power  for 
the  general  advantage,  in  the  hands  of  agents  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  ;  which  power  can  never  be 
exercised  by  the  people  themselves,  but  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  agents,  or  lie  dormant.  We 
know  of  no  rule  for  construing  th6  extent  of  such 
powers,  other  than  is  given  by  the  language  of  the 
instrument  which  confers  them,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  purposes  for  which'  they  were  confer- 
red. 

.  The  words  are,  *^  Congress  shall  have  power  ti»  nower 
to  regulate  tommerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  comromo  m- 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  rnoiatioo  of 

tribes."  nungoHm. 

The  subject  to  be^regulated  is  commerce ;  and 
our  constitution  being,  as  was  aptly  said  at  the  b&r, 
one  of  enumeration,  and  not  of  definition,  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  power,  it  becomes  necessa- 
ry to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  counsel 
for  the  appiJlee  would  limit  it  to  traffic^  to  buying 
and  selling,  or  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
and  do  not  aSmit  that  it  comprehends  navigation.. 
This  would  restrict  a  general  term^  applicable  to 
many  objects,  to  one  of  its  significations.  Com- 
merce, undoubtedly,  is  traffic,  but  it  is  something 
more.:  it  is  intercourse.    It  describes  the  com-' 
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1824.  mercial  intercourse  between  nations,  and  parts  of 
nations,  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  regulated  by 
prescribing  rules  ibr  carrying  on  that  intercourse. 
The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  re- 
gulating commerce  between  nations,  which  shall 
exclude  all  laws  concemiLg  navigation,  which  shall 
be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  the 
one  nation  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  be  con- 
fined to  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, in  the  actual  employment  of  buying  and 
selling,  or  of  barter. 

If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the 
government  of  the  Union  has  no  direct  power 
over  that  subject,  and  can  make  no  law  prescri- 
bing what  shall  constitute  American  vessels,  or 
.  requiring  that  they  shall  be  navigated  by  Ameri- 
can seamen.  Yet  this  power  has  been  exercised 
from  the  commencement  of  the  government,  has 
been  exercised  with  the  consent  of  all,  and  has 
been  understood  by  all  to  be  a  commercial  regula- 
tion. All  America  understands,  and  has  uniform- 
ly understood,  the  word  **  commerce,*'  to  compre- 
hend navigation.  It  was  so  understood^  and  must 
have  been  so  understood,  when  the  constitution 
vras  framed*  The  power  over  commerce,  inclu- 
diag  navigation^  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for 
which  the  people  of  America  adopted  their  govern- 
ment, and  nxust  have  been  contemplated  in  form- 
ing it.  The  convention  must  have  used  the,  word 
in  that  sense,  because  all  have  understood  it  in  that 
sense;  and  the  attempt  to  restrict  it  comes  t60  lata. 
If  the  opinion  that  <<  conunercQ.^'  as  ihe  word 
IS  used  in  the  constitution,  oomprslieiids  naviga* 
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tton  also,  requires  any  additional  confirmation,     1824. 
that  additional  confirmation  is,- we  think,  furnish* 
ed  by  the  words  of  the  instrument  itself. 

It  is  a  rule  of  construction,  acknowledged  by 
all,  that  the  exceptions  from  a  power  mark  its  ex- 
tent ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  except  from  a  granted  power,  that  which  was 
not  granted — that  which  die  words  of  the  grant 
could  not  comprehend.  If,  then,  there  are  in  the 
constitution  plain  exceptions  from  the  power  over 
navigation,  plain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of 
that  power  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  a  proof  tliat 
those  who  made  these  exceptions,  and  prescribed 
these  inhibitions,  understood  the  power  to  which 
they  applied  as  being  granted. 

The  9th  section  of  the  Ist  article  declares,  that 
^'  no  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another.''  This  clause  cannot  be 
understood  as  applicable  to  those  laws  only  which 
are  passed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  because  it 
is  expressly  applied  to  commercial  regulations  ; 
and  the  most  obvious  preference  which  can  be  gi* 
ven  to  one  port  over  another,  in  regulating  com- 
merce, relates  to  navigation.  But  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  cxpftcit.  It  is, 
f  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  oiie  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,'clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another.** 
These  words  have  a  direct  reference  to  naviga- 
tion. 

The  universally  acknowledged  power  of  the 
government  to  impose  embargoes,  must  also,  be 
considered  as  showing,  that  all  America  is  united 
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1824.    in  that  constructioD  which  .comprehends:  oifriga-^ 
tion  in  the  word  commerce/     Gentleitteii  have 
jr.^     said,  in  argument,  that  this  is  a-  branch  of  the 
war-making  power,  and  that  an  embar^  is  an  in* 
strument  of  war,  not  a  regulation  of  trade. 

That  it  miay  be,  and  often  is,  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  war,  cannot  be  denied.  An  embargo 
may  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  equipment  or  manning  of  a  fleet,,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  progress  of  an  expedi- 
tion preparing  to  sail  from  a  particular  port.  In 
these,  and  in  similar  cases,  it  is  a  military  instru- 
inent,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  war.  But 
all^mbargoes  are  not  of  this  description.  They 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  without  a  view  to  war, 
and  with  a  single  view  to  commerce.  In  such 
case,  an  embargo  is  npmore  a  war  measure,  than 
a  merchaiitman  is  a  ship  of  war,  because  both 
isre  vessds  which  .navigate  (he  <^aii>  irith  sails 


When  Congress  impsBed  thist  embargo  wkteh,^ 
lor  a  timer  engaged  theiitteniiiiii  of  ^^^^T  ^^"^  ^. 
llie  United  States,  the  avowed  oli)ect 'of  the  law 
wav^the proteotioiidf  Qommeroe»and  the  afoidiifg 
of  vvar.  By  its  friends  and  its  isNMUis  h  wte 
treated  as  a  commercial,  not  as  •  war  measiir^t 
The  persevering  earnestness  and  zeal  with'  wimih 
it  was  opposed^  in  a  part  of  our  eountry'^hieh 
supposed  its  interests  to  be  vitally  affected  by  the 
act,  cannot  be  forgotten.  A  want  of  aouteness 
in  discovering  objections  to  a  measure  to  which 
they  felt  the  most  deep  rooted  hostility,  will  not 
be  imputed  to  those  %vho  werief  anrayed  in  opposi* 
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tion  to  thk.  Yet  they  nwer  suspected  that  navi-  1834. 
gation  was  no  branch  of  trade,  and  was,  there-^ 
fore,  not  comprehended  in  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  ^  They  did,  indeed,  contest  the  con^ 
stitutionality  of  the  act,  but,  on  a  principle  which 
admits  the  eokistruotion  for  which  the  appellant 
contends.  Thej  denied,  that  the  particular  law 
in  qaestion  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  consti'* 
tution^  not.because  the  power  could  not  act  dirdctly 
on  vessels,  but  because  a  perpetual  embargo  was 
the  annihilation,  and  not  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce. In  terms,  they  admitted  the  applicisibility 
of  the  words  used  in  the  constitution  to  vessels; 
and  that,  in  a  case  wbich  produced  a  degree  and 
an  extent  of  excitement,  calculated  to  draw  forth 
every  principle  on  which  legitimate  resistance 
could  be  sustained.  No  example  could  more 
strongly  ilhistrate  the  universal  understwding  of 
the  American  people  on  this  subject. 

The  word  used  in  the  constitution,  then,  com- 
prehends, and  has  been  always  understood  lo  com^ 
prehend,  navigati(m  within  its  meaning;  and  a 
power  to  regulate  navigation,  is  as  ekpressly 
granted,  as  if  that  term  had  been  added  to  the 
word  "  commeroe.''  ^i.^J^ 

To  what  commerce  does  this  power  extend  Pj^';^"**'*''; 
The  constitution  informs  us,  to  commerce  with  ^^"^  j"'^ 
ibreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  ^^^  J^ 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes.^'  icdsui^aiMi 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  universally  admitted,  ^kom!^*ms^^ 
tnat  these  words  etmiprehend  every  species  oflT^t^^ 
OQtomercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  ^"^^ 
nd  Ibreigd  nations.    No  sort  of  trade  can  hetHi!^'^^ 
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1824.  carried  6d  between  this  country  aod  any  other,  to 
which  this  power  does  not  extend.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  commerce,  as  the  word  is  used  in 
the  constitution^  is  a  unit,  every  part  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  term. 

If  this  be  the  admitted  meaning  of  the  word, 
in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must  carry 
the  same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence,  and 
remain  a  unit,  unless  there  be  some  plain  rntelii* 
gible  cause  which  alters  it. 

The  subject  to  which  the  power  is  next  applied^ 
is  to  commerce  **  among  the  several  Stc^tes/'  The 
word  ''  among''  means  intermingled  with.  A  thing 
which  is  among  others,  is  intermingled  with  them. 
Commerce  among  the  States,  cannot  stop  at  the 
external  boundary  line  of  each  State,  but  may  be 
introduced  into  the.  interior. 
But'  it  docf     It  18  not  intended  to  say  that  these  words  com* 

noi  Mitcod  to  ^ 

»  «oin««<^  prehend  that  commerce,  which  is  completely  in- 
pieteiy  iotex- tcmal,  which  is  Carried  on  between  man  and  man 
in  a  State,  or  between  difierent  parts  of  the  same 
State,,  and  which  does  not  extend  to  or  affect 
other  States.  Such  a  power  would  be  inconve- 
nient, and  is  certainly  unnecessary. 

Comprehensive  as  the  word  **  among"  is,  it  may 
.  very  properly  be  restricted  to  that  commerce  which 
concerns  more  States  than  one.  The  phrase  is 
not  one  which  would  probably  have  been  selected 
to  indicate  the  completely  bterior  traffic  of  a 
State,  because  it  is  iv>t  an  apt  phrase  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the  particular  classes 
of  commerce^  to  which  the  pgwer  was  to  be  ex- 
tended, woidd  mft  have  been  made,  .had  the  inten- 
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tion  been  to  extend  the  power  to  every  descrip-  1824. 
tion.  The  enumeration  presupposes  something 
not  enumerated ;  and  that  something,  if  we  re- 
gard the  language  or  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
must  be  the  exclusively  internal  commerce  of  a 
State.  The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole 
government  seem  to  be,  that  its  action  is  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the  nation, 
and  to  those  internal  concerns  which  aifect  the 
States  generally ;  but  not  to  those  which  are  com- 
pletely within  a  particular  State,  which  dp  not 
affect  other  States,  and  with  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some 
of  the  general  powers  of  the  government.  The 
completely  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  reserved  for  the  State  itself. 

But,  in  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  power  of  Congress  does  not  stop  at  the 
jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several  States.  It  would 
be  a  very  useless  power,  if  it  could  not  pass  those 
lines.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations,  is  that  of  the  whole  United  States. 
Every  district  has  a  right  to  participate  in  it.  The 
'deep  streams  which  penetrate  ourcountry  in  every 
direction,  pass  through  the  interior  of  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  furnish  the  means  of  exer- 
cising this  right.  If  Oongress  has  the  power  t6 
regulate  it,  tba(  power  must  be  exercised  when- 
ever the  subject  exists.  If  it  exists  within  the 
States,  if  a  foreign  voyage  may  commence  or  ter- 
minate at  a  port  within  a  Stated  then  the  power  of 
Congress  may  be  exercised  within  a  State., 

This  principle  is,  ifpossible,  still  more  clear,  when 
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1824.  applied  to  commerce  ''among  the  several  States/* 
They  either  join  each  other^  in  which  case  they  are 
separated  by  a  mathematical  line,  or  they  are  re- 
mote from  each  other,  in  which  case  other  States 
lie  between  them.  What  is  commerce  "am6ng'' 
them;  and  how  is  it  to  be  conducted?  Can  a  tra- 
ding expedition  between  two  adjoining  States, 
commence  and  terminate  outside  of  each  ?  And 
if  the  trading  intercourse  be  between  two  States 
remote  from  each  other,  must  it  not  commence  in 
one,  terminate  in  the  other,  and  probably  pass 
through  a  third  ?  Commerce  among  the  States 
must,  of  necessity,  be  commerce  with  the  States. 
In  the  regulation  of  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  action  of  the  law,  especially  when  the  consti- 
tution was  inade,  was  chiefly  within  a  State.  The 
power  of  Congress^  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
be  exercised  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  States.  The  sense  of  the  nation  on 
this  subject,  is  unequivocally  manifested  by  the 
provisioi^s  made  in  the  laws  for  transporting  goods, 
by  la«id,  between  Baltimore  and  Providence,  be- 
tween New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry— ^What  is  this 

power  ? 

t^M*^!^     It  IS  the  power  to  regulate;  that  is,,  to  prescribe 

?iSr*jind**hM  ^he  rule  by  which  cpmmerce  is  to  be  governed. 

b^lSl^Ma"  This  power,  like  all  others  vested  in  Congress,  is 

tira'^'c^t^  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost 

tiooiueu:      extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations,  other 

than  are  prescribed  in  the  constitution.     These 

are.  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  do  not  affect  the 
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qoestions  which  arise  in  this  case^  or  which  have  1824. 
been  discussed  at  the  bar.  If,  as  has  always  been 
understood,  the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though 
limited  to  specified  objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those 
objects,  the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  na« 
tions,  and  among  the  several  States,  is  vested  in 
Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single 
government,  having  in  its  constitution  the  same  re* 
strictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  wis- 
dom and  the  discretion  of  Congress,  their  identity 
with  the  people,  and  the  influence  which  their  con- 
stituents possess  at  elections^  are,  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances^  as  that,  for  exampte^  of  <^~ 
daring  war,  the  sole  restr^iints  on  which  they  have 
relied,  to  secure  them  from  its  abuse.  They  are 
the  restraints  on  which  the  people  must  often  rely 
solely,  in  all  representative  governments. 

The  power  of  Congress,  then,  comprehends  na- 
vigation, within  the  limits  of  every  State  in  the 
Union ;  so  far  as  that  navigation  may  be,  in  any 
manner,  connected  with  '^commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  or  with  the 
Indian  tribes.^'  It  may,  of  consequence,  pass  the 
jurisdictional  line  of  New- York,  and  iact  upon  the 
very  waters  to  which  the  prohibition  now  under 
connderation  applies. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  great  earnestness, 
that,  although  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate . 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
severed  States,  be  co-extensive  with  die  subject  it- 
self, and  have  no  otlier  limits  than  are  prescribed 
in  the  constitution,  yet  the  States  may  severally 
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1824.  exercise  the  same  power,  within  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. In  support  of  this  argument,  it  is 
said,  thiat  they  possessed  it  as  an  inseparable  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty,  before  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  and  still  retain  it,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  surrendered  it  by  that  instrument ;  that 
this  principle  results  from  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  secured  by  the  tenth  amendment ; 
that  an  affirmative  grant  of  power  is  not  exclusive, 
unless  in  its  own  nature  it  be  such  that  the  conti- 
nued exercise  of  it  by  the  former  possessor  is  in- 
consistent with  the  grant,  and  that  this  is  not  of 
that  description. 

The  appellant,  conceding  these  postulates,  ex- 
cept the  last,  contends,  that  full  power  to  regu- 
late a  particular  subject,  implies  the  whole  power, 
and  leaves  no  residuum ;  that  a  grant  of  the  whole 
is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  in 
another  to  any  part  of  it. 

Both  parties  have  appealed  to  the  constitution, 
to  legislative  acts,    and  judicial  decisions;   and 
have  drawn  arguments  from  all  fiiese  sources,  to 
support  and  illustrate  the  propositions  they  re- 
spectively maintain. 
re^uiate^com^'     '^^^  grsut  of  the  powcr  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
merce,  to  far  jg   like  tfac  powcr  to  roffulatc  commcrcc,  made  in 
it  exciutiveij  crencral  terms,  and  has  never  been  understood  to 

veiled  in  Con-  r  ^  .  •      i  •  i.     i  .         ■ 

s/eis,  and  uo  mterfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by 
b?'  exerciMdthe  States;  and  hence  has  been  drawn  an  argu- 
by  a  tau.     jj^^j^^  which  has  been  applied  to  the  question  un- 
der consideration.    But  the  two  grants  are  not, 
it  is  conceived,  similar  in  their  terms  or  Iheir  na- 
ture.    Although  many  of  the  powers  formerly 
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exercised  by  the  States^  ara'traasferred  to  the  1824. 
government  of  the  Unipn,  yet  the  State  govern- 
menia  remaui,  and  constitute  a  qio^t  iniportant 
part  of  our  syatem.  The  power  of  taxation  is  in- 
dispensable to  their  existence,  and  is  a  power 
which,  in  its  own  nature^  is  capable  of  residing 
in,  and  being  exercised  by,  different  authorities 
at  the  same  time.  We  are  aocostomed  to  see  it 
placed,  for  different  purposes,  in  different  haiids^ 
Taxation  is  the  simple  operation  of  taking  small 
portions  from  a  perpetually  accumulating  masa, 
susceptible  of  almost  ii^nite  division ;  and  a  power 
in  one  to  take  what  is  necessary  for  certain  pur- 
poses, is  not,  in  its  nature,  incompatible  with  a 
power  in  another  to  take  what  is  necMsary  for 
other  purposes.  Congress  is  authorized  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  (&c.  to  pay  the  dd>ts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel&re 
of  the  United  States.  This  does  not  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  for  the  support 
of  their  own  governments;  nor  is  the  exercise  of 
that  power  by  the  States,  an  exercise  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  power  that  is  granted  to  the  United 
States.  In  imposing  taxes  for  StiUe  purposes, 
they  are  not  doing  what  Congress  is  empowered 
to  do.  Congress  is  not  empowered  to  tax  for 
those  purposes  which  are  within  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  govern- 
ment exercises  the  power  of  taxation,  neither  is 
exercising  the  power  of  the  other.  But,  when  a 
State  proceeds  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  it  is  exer- 
cising the  very  power  that  is  granted  to  Congress, 
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1824.  and  is  doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  an- 
"^■^T/^  thorized  to  do.  There  is  no  analogy,  then,  be- 
T.  tween  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power  of 
^  *"'     regulating  commerce. 

In  discussing  the  question,  whether  this  power 
is  still  in  the  States,  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, we  may  dismiss  from  it  the  inquiry,  whether 
it  is  surrendered  by  the  mere  grant  to  Congress, 
or  is  retained  until  Congress  shall  exercise  the 
power.  We  may  dismiss  that  inquiry,  because  it 
has  been  exercised,  and  the  regulations  which 
Congrelss  deemed  it  proper  to  make,  are  now  in 
full  operation.  The  sole  question  is^.can  a  State 
regulate  commerce  with  fpreign  nations  and  among 
the  States,  while  Congress  is  regulating  it  ? 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  rely  very  much  on 
the  restrictions  in  the  10th  section,  as  supporting 
their  opinion.  They  say,  very  truly,  that  limitations 
of  a  power,  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  that  poiv^er,  and  that  the  sec- 
tion which  prohibits  the  States  from  laying  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  proves  that  this  power 
might  have  been  exercised,  had  it  not  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden;  and,  consequently,  that  any 
other  commercial  regulation,  not  expressly  forbid- 
den,^ to  which  the  original  power  of  the  State  was 
competent,  may  still  be  made. 

Tlhat  this  restriction  shows  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention,  that  a  State  might  impose  duties  on 
exports  and  imports,  if  not  expressly  forbidden, 
will  be  conceded;  but  that  it  follows  as  a  coiise- 
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quence,  from  this  coocession,  that  a  State  may     1824. 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  Datioos  and  among 
the  States,  cannot  be  admitted. 

We  must  first  determine  whether  the  acrt  of  lay- 
ing  ^'  duties  or  imposts  on  imports  or  exports/'  is 
considered  in  the  constitution  as  a  branch  of  the 
taxing  power,  or  of  the  power  to  regulate  com* 
meree.  We  think  it  very  clear,  thcCt  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a  branch  of  the  taxing  power.  U  is  so 
treated  io  the  first  clause  of  the  8th  section : ''  Gon^ 
grass  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  coUlBct  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises;''  and,  before  com* 
merce  is  mentioned,  the  rule  by  which  the  exer-^ 
eise  of  this  power  must  be  governed,  is  declared* 
It  isy  di^t  all  dutiea,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall 
be  uniform.  In  a  separate  clause'  of  the  enume- 
ration,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  givep, 
as  being  entirely  distinct  from  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  and  imposts,  ai|d  as  being  a  new  power,  not 
before  conferred.  The  constitution^  then,  consi* 
den  these  powers  as  substantive,  and  distinct 
from  each  other;  and  so  places  theai  in  the  enu* 
meration  it  contains.  The  power  of  imposing 
duties  INI  imports  is  classed  with  the  power  to  levy 
taxes,  and  that  seems  to  be  its  natural  place.  But 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  could  never  be  considered 
as  abridging  the  right  of  the  States  on  that  sub* 
ject;  and  they  might,  consequently,  have  exer* 
cised  it  l^  !dvying  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
had  the  constitution  contained  no  prohibition  on 
this  subject.  This,  prohibition,  then,  is  an  except 
tion  firrai  the  aipknowlcjdged  power  of  the  States 
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1834.  to  levy  tai^es,  not  Aom  the  qae0ti<qudldt  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  s 

**  A  do^  of  tonnage^'  is  as  much  a  tax,  as  a 
duty  on  imports  or  exports;  and  the  reason  wUch 
induced  the  prohibition  of  those  taxes,  extends  to 
this  also*  This  tax  may  be  imposed  by  a  State, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  Congress  cannot  give  a  right  to  a 
State^  in  virtue  of  its  own  powers.  But  a  duty  of 
tonnage  being  part  of  the  power  of  imposing  taxes^ 
its  prohibition  may  certainly  be  made  to  depend 
od  Congress,  without  affording  any  implication 
respecting  a  power  to  regulate  commerce.  It  is 
true,  that  duties  may  often  be,  and  in  iaet  often 
aire,  imposed  on  tonnage,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
gulation of  commerce;  but  they  may  be  also  im- 
posed with  a  view  to  revenue;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  prudent  precaution,  to  prohibit  the  States 
firbm  exercising  this  power.  The  idea  that  the 
same  measure  might,  according  to  circumstan- 
-  ces,  be  arranged  with  different  classes  of  pow- 
er, was  no  noveltv  to  the  framers  of  our  con-r 
stitution.  Those  illustrious  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots bdd.been,  many  of  them,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  discussions  which  preceded  the  war  of  our  re- 
volution; and  an  of  them  were  well  read  in  those 
discussions.  The  right  to  regulate  commerce, 
even  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  was  not  contro- 
verted ;  but  the  right  to  impose  a  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  revenucf,  produced  a  war  as  important, 
perhaps,  in  its  consequences  to  the  human  race, 
as  any  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

These  restrictions,  then,  are  on  the  taxingpower, 
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not  on  that  to  regulate  commerce ;  and  presuppose     1 824. 
the  existence  of  that  which  they  restrain,  not  of 
that  which  they  do  not  purport  to  restrain. 

But|  the  inspection  laws  are  said  to  be  regula- 
tions  of  commerce,  and  are  certainly  recognised  in  s;><«  *»- 
the  constitution,  as  being  passed  m  the  exercise  of  health  lawt, 
a  power  remaining  with  the  States.  regulating  the 

That  inspection  laws  may  have  i^  remote  and  mfircT  o^'^ 
considerable  influence  on  commerce,  will  not  be  thoM*  whkh 
denied ;  but  that  a  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  Jlkfroadifc"" 
the  source  from  which  the  right  to  pass  them  is  no^wWiTn  tile 
derived,  cannot  be  admitted.     The  object  of  in-  ^confleM?** 
spection  laws,  is  to  improve,  the  quality  of  articles 
produced  by  t)ie  labour  of  a  country  ;  to  fit  them 
for  exportation;  or,  it  may  be,  for  domestic  use. 
They  act  upon  the  subject  before  it  becomes  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  commerce  among 
the  States,  and  prepare  it  for  that  purpose.   They 
form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation, 
which  embraces  every  thing  within  the  territory  of 
a  State,  not  surrendered  to  the  general  govern- 
ment :  all  which  can  be  most  advantageously  exer- 
cised by  the  States  themselves.    Inspection  laws, 
quarantine  laws,  health  laws  of  every  description, 
as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the  internal  com- 
merce of  a  State,  and  those  which  respect  turn- 
pike roads,  ferries,  &«.,  are  component  parts  of 
this  mass. 

No  direct  general  power  over  these  objects  is 
gtanted  to  Congress ;  and,  consequently,  they  re- 
main subject  to  State  legislation.  If  the  legisla"- 
tive  power  of  the  Union  can  reach  them,  it  must 
be  for  national  purposes ;  it  must  he  where  the 
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1824«  power  ig  expressly  given  for  a  special  purpose,  or 
is  clearly  incidental  to  some  power  which  is  ex- 
pressly, given.  It  is  obviousi  that  the  government 
of  the  Union,  m  the  exercise  of. its  express  powers, 
that,  fi>r  example,  of  regulating  commerce  with  fo* 
reign  nations  and  among  the  States,  may  i|se  means 
that  may  also  be  employed  by  a  State,  iii  the  exer- 
cise of  its  acknowledged  powers;  that,  for  exam- 
ple, of  regulating  commerce  within  the  State.  If 
Congress  license  vessels  to  sail  from  one  port  to 
another,  in  the  same  State,  the  act  is  supposed  to 
be,  necessarily,  incidental  to  the  power  expressly 
granted  to  Congress,  and  implies  no  claim  of  a  di- 
rect power  to  regulate  the  purely  internal  com- 
merce of  a  State,  or  to  act  directly  on  its  system  of 
police.  So,  if  a  State,  in  passing  laws,  on  subjects  ^ 
acknowledged  to  be  within  its  control,  and  with  a 
view  to  those  subjects,  shall  adopt  a  measure  of 
the  same  character  with  one  which  Congress  may 
adopt,  it  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  par- 
ticular power  which  has  been  granted^  but  from 
some  other,  which  remains  with  the  State,  and  may^ 
be  executed  by  the  same  means.  All  experience 
shows,  that  the  same  measures,  or  measuresscarce- 
ly  distinguishable  from  each  other,  may  flow  from 
distinct  powers;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
powers  themselves  are  identical.  Although  the 
means  u^ed  in  their  execution  may  sometimes  iqp- 
proach  each  other  so  nearly  as  to  be  confounded, 
there  are  other  situations  in  which  they  are  suffi- 
ciently dieiltinct  to  establish  their  individuality. 

In  our.complex  system,  presenting  the  rare  and 
difficult  scheme  of  one  general  government,  whose 
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fiction  extends  over  the  whole^  but  which  possess-     1824. 
es  only  certain  enumerated  powers  ;  and  of  nurfie-    ^^^^ 
rous  State  governments,  which  retain  and  exercise        v. 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Union,  contests  re-       ^  *"* 
specting  power  must  arise.      Were  it  evert  other- 
wise, the   measures  taken  by  the  respective  go- 
vernments to  execute  their  acknowledged  powers, 
would  often  be  of  the  same  descrip'tion,  and  might, 
sometimes,  interfere.     This,  however,  d<^es  nof 
prove  that  the  one  is  exercising,  or  has  a  right  to 
exercise,  the  powers  of  the  other. 

The  acts  of  Congress,  passed  in  1 796  and  1799,* 
empowering  and  directing  the  officers  of  the  gene- 
ral government  to.  conform  to,  and  assist  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  quarantine  and  health  laws  of  a 
State,  proceed,  it  is  said,  upon  the  idea  that  these 
laws  are  constitutional.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  they  do  proceed  upon  that  idea ;  and  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  laws  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  been  denied.  But  the>  do  not  im- 
ply an  acknowledgment  that  a  State  may  rightfully 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations^  or  among 
the  States ;  for  they  do  not  imply  that  such  laws 
are  an  exercise  of  that  povver,  or  enacted  with  n 
view  to  it.  On  the  conti:ary,  they  a^e  treated  as 
quarantine  and  health  laws,  iare  so  denominated  in 
the  acts  of  Congress,  and  are  considered  as  flow- 
ing from  the  acknowledged  power  of  a  State,  to 
provide  for  the  health  of  its  citizens.  But,  as  it 
was  apparent  that  some  of  the  provisions  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  virtue  of  this  power,  might 

a2V.S.  L.  p.  545.     3  17.  5.L.  p.  126. 
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1324.  interfere  with,  and  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  made  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merccy  Congress,  in  that  spirit  of  harmony  and 
conciliation,  which  ought  cdways  to  characterize 
the  conduct  of  governments  standing  in  the  rela- 
tion which  that  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the 
States  bear  to  each  other,  has  directed  its  officers 
to  aid  in  the  execution  of  these  laws ;  and  has,  in 
some  measure,  adapted  its  own  legislatfon  to  this 
object,  by  making  provisions  in  aid  of  those  of  the  - 
States.  But,  in  making  these  provisions,  the  opi- 
nion is  unequivocally  manifested,  that  Congress 
may  control  the  State  laws,  so  far  as  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  control  them,  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
inerce. 

The  act  passed  in  1803,*  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  into  any  State  which  shall  itself 
prohibit  their  importation,  implies,  it  is  said,  an 
admission  that  the  States  possessed  the  power  to 
exclude  or  admit  them ;  from  which  it  is  inferred, 
that  they  possess  the  same  power  with  respect  to 
other  articles. 

If  this  inference  were  correct;  if  this  power 
was  exercised,  not  under  any  particular  clause  in 
the  constitution,  but  in  virtue  of  a  general  right 
over  the  subject  of  commerce,  to  exist  as  long  as 
the  constitution  itself,  it  might  now  be  exercised. 
Any  State  might  now  import  A/rican  slaves  into  its 
own  territory.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  power 
of  the  States  over  this  subject,  previous  to  the  year 
1808,  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  power  of 
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Congress  to  regulate  commeroey  and  the  exception  1824. 
is  expressed  in  such  words,  as  to  manifest  clearly 
the  intention  to  continue  the  pre-existing  right  of 
the  States  to  admit  or  exclude,  for  a  limited  period. 
The  words  are,  '^  the  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States,  now  existing, 
ihaU  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  e  pro  ited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  I0O8.  The 
whole  object  of  the  exception  is^  to  preserve  the 
power  to  those  States  which  might  be  disposed  to 
exercise  ii;  and  its  language  seems  to  the  Court 
to  convey  this  idea  unequivocally.-  The  possession 
of  this  particular  power,  then,  during  the  time  li- 
niited  in  the  constitution,  cannot  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  possession  of  any  otijier  similar,  power. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  act  of  August  7, 1789, 
acknowledges  a  concurcent  power  in  the  States  to. 
regulate  the  conduct  of  pilots,  and  hence  is  infer- 
red an  adoiissioh  of  their  concurrent  right  with 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  amongst  the  States.  But  this  infer- 
ence is  not,  we  think,  justified 'by  the  fact. 

Althougli  Congress  cannot  enable  a  State  tole- 
{^late,  Congress  may  adopt  the  provisions  of  a 
Staie  on  any  subject.  When  the  government  of 
the  Union  was  brought  into  existence,  it  found  a 
system  for  the  regulation  of  its  pilots  in  full  force 
in  6very  State.  The  act  which  has  been  mention- 
ed,  adopts  this  system,  and  gives  it  the  same  vali- 
dity as  if  its  provisions  had  been  specially  made 
by  Congress.  But  the  act,  it  may  be  said,  is  pros- 
pective also,  and  the  adoption  of  laws  to  be  made 
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1 824.    in  fiiture,  presupposeB  the  right  in  the  maker  to-  le<» 
^^jT^jj^  gislate  on  the  subject. 

T.  The  act  unquestionably  manifests  an  intention 

^s^i^  to  leave  this  subject  entirely  to  the  States;  until 
Congress  should  think  proper  to  interpose ;  but 
the  very  enactment  of  such  a  law  indicates  an  opi- 
nion that  it  was  necessary ;  that  the  existing  ays* 
tern  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  unless  expressly  applied  to  it  by  Congress. 
But  this  section  is  confined  to  pilots  within  the 
'^bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbours,  and  ports  of  the 
United  States,"  which  are^  of  course,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  also  within  the  limits  of  some  particular 
state*  The  acknowledged  power  of  a  State  to  re- 
gulate its  police,  its  domestic  trade,  and  to  govern 
its  own  citizens,  may  citable  it  to  legislate  on  this 
subject,  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  its  system  by  Congress,  and  the  application 
of  it  to  the  whole  subject  of  commerce,  does  not 
seem  to  the  Court  to  imply  a  right  in  the  Stateaso 
to  apply  it  of  their  own  authority.  But  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  State  system  being  temporary,  being 
only  ''until  furUier  legislative  provision  shall  be 
made  by  Congress,''  shows,  conclusively,  an  opi* 
nion  that  Congress  could  control  the  whole  subject, 
and  might  adopt  the  system  of  the  States,  or  pro- 
vide one  of  its  own. 

A  State,  it  is  said,  or  even  a  private  citmUp 
may  construct  light  houses.  But  gentlemen  nuist 
be  aware,  that  if  this  proves  a  power  in  a  State 
to  regulate  commerce,  it  proves  that  the  same 
power  is  in  the  citizen.  BtaMiy  qr  individoab 
who  own  lands,  may,  if  not  forbidden  by  law, 
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erect  on  thoae  lands  what  buildings  they  please  r  ,}B2A. 
but  this  power  is  entirely  .distinct  from  that  of  re-  ^^^^X^' 
golating  comQierce,  and  may,  we  presume,  be       v. 
restrained,  if  exercised  so  as  to  produce  a  public       ^  ^^' 
mischief. 

These  acts  were  cited  at  the  bar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  an  opinion  in  Congress,  that  the 
States  possess^  concurrently  with  the  Legislature 
of  the  Union,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States.  Upon 
roTiewing  them,  we  think  they  do  not  establish 
the  proposition  they  were  intended  to  prove. 
They  show  the  opinion,  that  the  States  retain 
powers  enabling  them  to  pass  the  laws  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  not  that  those  laws  pro- 
ceed from  the  particular  pow^r  which  has  been 
delegated  to  Congress. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the 
appellant,  that,  as  the  word  **  to  regulate^  implies 
in  its  nature,  full  power  over  (he  thing  to  be  regu- 
lated, it  excludes,  necessarily,,  the  action  of  all 
others  that  would  perform  the  same  operation  on 
the  stunc  thing.  That  regulation  is  designed  for 
the  entire  result,  applying  to  those  parts  which  re- 
main as  they  were,  as  well  as  to  iiiofie  whi<$h  are 
altered.  It  produces  a  miform  whole,  which  is 
as  much  disturbed  and  deranged  l^  changing 
what  the.  regulating  power  designs  to  leate  un- 
touched, as  that  on  which  it  has  operated. 

There  is  great  foree  in  this  argument,  aad  the 
Court  is  ikot  satisfied  that  it  has  been  recited. 

Since,  however,  on  exepming  the  power  of  re- 
gulating  their  own  piirely  internal  aflUra,  whether 
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1824.  of  trading  or  police,. the  States  may  Bometimea 
enact  laws,  the  validity  of  Which  depends  on  their 
interfering  with,  and  being  contrary  to,  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
j^The  |J^j?„**^the  Court  will  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
to*R.R.L.and  laws  of  Ncw-York,  as  expounded  by  the  highest 
elusive  right  of  tribunal  of  that  State,  have,  in  their  application 
wVterroMhatto  this  casc,  coHie  into"^  collision  with  an  act  of 
cteVm  bo'au,  Congress,  and  deprived  a  citizen  of  a  right  to 
^'b^h'!!"acu  which  that  act  entitles  him.  Should  this  collision 
wgoutuTg^Th"  ^3List,  it  will  be  immaterial  whether  those  laws 
whVch"^  bring  ^^^®  passed  in  virtue  of  a  concurrent  power 
SiMce*  rf^ihe' "  ^^  Tcgulate  commerco  with  foreign  nations  and 
constituuon,  amoug  the  several  States,'^  or,  in  virtue  of  a  power 
and  the  State  to  rcgulatc  their  domestic  trade  and  police.  In 
yield  to  that  ouc  casc'  and  the  other,  the  acts  of  New-York 
rie^'^^bougb  must  yield  to  the  law  of  Congress ;  and  the  deci- 


cnacted  in  pur. 
tuance  of  pow- 
ers    ackoow- 


•aanceofpow-'sion  Sustaining  the  privilege  they  confer,  against 


^ged  to^'^'  a  right  given  by  a  law  of  the  Union>  must  be 


st'Sfc*"  ***•  erroneous. 


This  opinion  has  been  frequently  expressed  in 
tbb  G6urt,  and  is  founded,  as  well  on  the  nature 
of  the  govenftnent  as  on  the  words  of  the  constir 
tution.  In  argument,  however,  it  has  beenicon* 
tended,  that  if  a  law  passed  by  a  State,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  acknowledged  sovereignty,  comes 
into  conflict  with  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in 
pursuance  of  the  constitution,  they  affi^t  the  sub- 
ject, and  each  other,  like  equal  apposing  powers. 

But  the  framers  of  our  constitution  foresaw  this ; 
state  of  things,  and  provided  for  it,  by  dedaring 
the  supremacy  not  only  of  itself,  but  of  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  it.    The  nulH^  of  any  act, 
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ineonsiateiit  with  the  constitution,  is  produced  by    1824. 
the  declaration,  that  the  constitution  is-  the  su^  ^^^J^J^ 
preme  law.    The  appropriate  application  of  that       ?. 
part  of  the  clause  which  confers  the  same  supre-«       '  ^ 
macy  on  laws  and  treaties,  is  to  such  acts  of  the 
StateLegislatures  as  do  not  transcend  their  powers^ 
but,  though  enacted  in  the  execution  of  acknow- 
ledged State  powers,  interfere  with,  or  are  con-* 
trary  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitution,  or  some  treaty  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.    In  every  such 
case,  the  act  of  Congress,  or  the  treaty,  is  su-- 
preme;  and  the  law  of  the  State,  though  enacted 
in  the  exercise  oi^  powers  not  controverted,  must 
yield  to  it. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  at  the  bar,  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  constitution  does  not  confer  the  right 
of  intercourse  between  State  and  State.  That 
jjght  derives  its  source  from  those  laws  whose  au- 
thority is  acknowledged  by  civilized  num  through- 
out the  world.  This  is  true.  The  constitution 
found  it  an  existing  right,  and  gave  to  Congress 
the  power  to  regulate  it  In  the  exercise  of  this 
^ppwer.  Congress  has  passed  ^^  an  act  for  enrolling 
.  OT  Ujcensing  ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  for  regulating  the 
same.''.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  contend, 
diat  (his  act  does  not  give  the  right  to  sail  from 
port  to  port»  but  confinee  itself  to  regulating  a 
pre^eidsting  right,  so  &r  only  as  to  confer  certam 
privileges  on  ewdled  and  licensed  viMseb  in  its 

binUttnoee  occur,  that,  whetiaLegialatore 
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1824.  attaches  cortain  privileges  and  exemptions  to  the 
exercise  of  a  right  over  which  its  control  is  abso- 
lute, the  law  must  imply  a  power  to  exercise  the 
right.  The  privileges  are  gone,  if  the  right  itself 
be  annihilated.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  reason, 
and  to  the  course  of  human  affairs,  to  say  that  a 
State  is  unable  to  strip  a  vessel  of  the  particular 
privileges  attendant  on  the  exercise  oi  a  right, 
and  yet  may  annul  the  right  itself;  that  the  State 
of  New- York  cannot  prevent  an  enrolled  and  li- 
censed vessel,  proceeding  from  Elizabethtown,  in 
New-Jersef)r,  to  New- York,  from  enjoying,'  in  her 
course,  and  on  her  i^ntrance  into  port,  all  the  pri- 
vileges conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress;  but  can 
shut  her  up  in  her  own  port,  and  prohibit  altoge- 
ther her  entering  the  waters  and  ports  of  another 
State.  To  the  Court  it  seems  very  clear,  that  the 
whole  act  on  the  subject  of  the  coasting  trade, 
according  to  those  principles  which  govern  the 
construction  of  statutes,  implies,  unequivocally,^ 
an  authority  to  licensed  vessels  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade. 

K  licence  un-     But  we  wiU  proceed  briefly  to  notice  those  see- 
der the  acuof  .  1  .   I    1  1.         1  I  I  • 

congresi   for  tious  wbicb  bear  more  directly  on  the  subject* 

cMelTng^rade*     Thc  fijTst  sQction  decUrcs,  that  vessels  enrolled 

SM'to^cTr'ry  by  viftue  of  a  previous  law,  and  certitin  other  ves- 

on  thai  trade,  ^j^^  enrolled  as  described  in  that  act,  and  having 

a  1  cense,  in  force,  as  is  by  the  act  required,  ^^and 

no  others,  shall  be  deemed  ships  or  vesseln  of  the 

IJnited  States,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ships  Qr 

vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.^  ' 

This  section  seems  to  the  Court  to  contain  a  po- 
sitive enactment,  that  the  vessels  it  describes  shall 
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be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ships  or  vesdfcU em*     1824. 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade*     Thes^  privileges 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  trade,  and  cannot  be 
enjoyed,  unless  the  trade  may  be  prosecuted.  The 
grant  of  the  privilege  is  an  idle,  empty  form,  con* 
veying  nothing,  unless  it  convey  the  right  to  which 
the  privilege  is  attached^  and  in  the  exercise  of 
which  its  whole  value  consists.    To  construe  these 
words  otherwise  than  as  entitling  the  ships  or  ves- 
sels described,  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade, 
would  be,  we  think,  to  disregard  the  apparent  in- 
tent of  the  act. 

The  fourth  section  directs  the  proper  officer  to 
grant  to  a  vessel  qualified  to  receive  it,  ^'a  license 
for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  ;^'  and  prescribes 
its  form.  Afler  reciting  the  compliance  of  the  apr 
plicant  with  the  previous  requisites  of  the  law,  the 
operative  words  of  the  instrument  are,  '^license  is 
hereby  granted  for  the  said  steam-boat,  Bellona,  to 
be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  for 
one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  no  longer.^' 

These  are  not  the  words  of  the  officer ;  they  are 
the  words  of  the  legislature ;  and  convey  as  expli- 
citly ibid  .authority  the  act  intended  to  give,  and 
operate  as  effectually^  as  if  they  had  been  inserted 
in  any  other  part  of  the  act,  than  in  the  license  it- 
self. 

The  word  '4icense/^  means  permission,  or  au- 
thority;  and  a  license  td  do  any  particular  thing, 
is  a  permission  or  authority  to  do  that  thing ;  and 
if  granted  by  a  person  having  power  to  grant  it, 
trans&rs  to  the  grantee  the  right  to  do  whatever  it 
purports  to  authorise.     It  certainly  transfers  to 
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1824.     hiiD  all  the  right  which  the  grantor  can  transfer,  to 
do  what  is  within  the  terms  of  the  license. 

Would  the  validity  or  effect  of  such  an  instru- 
ment be  questioned  by  the  respondent,  if  executed 
by  persons  claiming  regularly  under  the  laws  of 
New- York  ? 

The  license  must  be  understood  to  be  what  it 
purports  to  be,  a  legislative  authority  to  the  steam- 
boat Bellona,  ''to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
coasting  trade,  for  one  year  from  this  date/' 

It  has  been  denied  that  these  words  authorize  a 
voyage  from  New-Jersey  to  New- York.  It  is  true, 
that  no  ports  are  specified ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  words  used  are  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
do  confer  such  authority  as  unquestionably,  as  if 
the  ports  had  been  mentioned.  The  coasting  trade 
is  a  term  well  understood.  The  law  has  defined 
it ;  and  all  know  its  meaning  perfectly.  The  act 
describes,  with  great  minuteness,  the  various  ope- 
rations of  a  vessel  engaged  in  it ;  and  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  doubted,  that  a  voyage  from  New-Jersey 
to  New- York,  i^. one  of  those  operations. 
The  licensa  Notwithstanding  the  decided  language  of  the 
intooded  to  license,  it  has  also  been  maintained,  that  it  gives 
tiouf  Chirac'  uo right  to  trade;  and  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
confer  the  American  character. 

The  answer  given  to  this  argument,  that  the 
AmericiBin  character  is  conferred  by  the  enrolment, 
and  not  by  the  license,  is,  we  think,  founded  too 
clearly  in  the  words  of  the  law,  to  require  the  sup-, 
port  of  any  additional  observations.  The  enrol- 
ment of  vessels  designed  for  the  coasting  trade, 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  registration  of  ves- 
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sels  designed  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  requires  1824. 
every  circumstance  which  can  constitute  the  Ame- 
rican character,  The  license  can  he  granted  only 
to  vessels  already  enrolled,  if  they  be  of  the  bur- 
then of  fwenty  tons  arid  upwards ;  and  requires  no 
circumstance  essential  to  the  American  character. 
The  object  of  the  license,  then,  eannot  be  to  as- 
certain the  character  of  the  vessel,  but  to  do  what 
it  professes  to  do— that  is,  to  give  permission  to  a 
vessel  already  proved  by  her  enrolment  to  be 
American,  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade. 

But,  if  the  license  be  a  permit  to  carry  on  the  coast-  ^^^hj  jjowtr 
isff  trade,  die  respondent  denies  that  these  boats  coromerc*  •>- 
were  engaged  m  that  trade,  or  that  the  decree  un-  gation  carried 
der  consideration  has  restrained  them  from  pro-  eiciuswei^ 
secuting  it.    The  boats  of  the  appellant  were,  we  I^MiMrUng  ^ 
are  told,  employed  in  the  transportation  of  passen-  v'"*"**'** 
gera ;  and  this  is  no  part  of  that  commerce  which 
Congress  may  regulate. 

If,  as  our  whole  course  of  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject shows,  the  power  of  Congress  has  been  uni- 
versally understood  in  America,  to  comprehend 
navigation,  it  is  a  very  persuasive,  if  not  a  conclu- 
sive argumc^nt,  to  prove  that  the  Construction  is 
correct ;  and,  if  it  be  correct,  no  clear  distinction  is 
perceived  between  the  power  to  regulate  vessels 
eniployed  in  transporting  men  for  hire,  and  pro- 
perty for  hire.  The  subject  is  transferred  to  Con- 
gress, and  no  exception  to  the  grant  can  be  ad- 
aiitted/ which  is  not  proved  by  the  words  or  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  A  coasting  vessel  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers,  is  as  niuch  a 
portion  of  the  American  marine,  as  one  employed 
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18^.  in  the  transportation  of  a  cargo ;  .and  no  reason  is 
perceived  why  such  vessel  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  regulating  power  of  that  government, 
which  has  been  thought  best  fitted  for  the  purpose 
generally.  The  provisions  of  the  law  respecting 
native  seamen,  and  respecting  ownership,  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  vessels  carrying  men,  as  to  vessels  car- 
rying manufactures ;  and  no  reason  is  perceived 
why  the  power  over  the  subject  should  not  be  pla- 
ced in  the  same  hands.  The  argument  urged  at 
the  bar,  rests,  on  the  foundation,  that  the  power  of 
Congress  does  not  extend  to  navigation,  as  a 
branch  of  commerce,  and  can.only  be  applied  tp 
that  subject  incidentally  and  occasionally.  But  if 
that  foundation  be  removed,  we  must  show  some, 
plain,  intelligible  distinction,  supported  by  the  con- 
stitution, or  by  reason,  for  discriminating  between 
the  power  of  Congress  over  vessels  employed  in 
navigating  the  same  seas.  We  can  peiceive  no 
such  distinction. 

If  we  refer  to  the  constitution,  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  it.  is  rather  against  the  distinction. 
The  section  which  restrains  Congress  from  pro- 
hibiting the  migration  ori^mportationof  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  may  think  proper  to  ad- 
tnit,  until  the  year  1808,  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  an  exception  from  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  certainly  seems  to  class  migration 
with  importation.  Migration  applies  as  appro- 
priately to  voluntary,  as  importation  does  to  invo- 
luntary, arrivals ;  and,  so  far  as  an  exception  from 
a  power  proves  its  existence,  this  section  proves 
that  the  pQwer  to  regulate  commerce  applies  equal- 
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Ij  to  the  regulation  of  vessels  employed  in  trans-     1824. 
porting  men,  who  pass  from  place  to  place  volun- 
tarily, and  to  those  who  pass  involuntarily. 

If  the  power  reside  in  Congress,  as  a  portion 
of  the  general  grant  to  regulate  commerce,  then 
acts  applying  that  power  to  vessels  generally, 
mast  be  construed  as  comprehending  all  vessels. 
If  none  appear  to  be  excluded  by  the  language  of 
the  act,  none  can  be  excluded  by  construction. 
Vessels  have  always  been  employed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
and  have  never  been  supposed  to  be,  on  that  ac- 
count, withdrawn  from  the  control  or  protection 
of  Congress.  Packets  which  ply  along  the  coast, 
as  well  as  those  which  make  voyages  between 
Europe  and  America,  consider  the  transportation 
of  passengers  as  an  important  part  of  their  busi- 
ness. Yet  it  has  never  been  suspected  that  the 
general  laws  of  navigation  did  not  apply  to  them. 

The  duty  act,  sections  23  and  46,  contains  pro- 
^visions  respecting  passengers,  and  shoi^,  that 
vessels  which  transport  them,  have  the  same,  rights, 
and  must  perform  the  same  duties,  with  other 
vessels.  They  are  governed  by  the  general  laws 
of  navigation. 

In  the  progress  of  things,,  this  seems  to  have 
grown  into  a  particular  emplojrment,  and  to  have 
attracted  the  particular  attention  of  government. 
Congress  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  compre- 
hending vessels  engaged  specially  in  this  business, 
within  those  provisions  which  were  intended  for 
venels  generally;  and,  onthe  2d  of  March,  1819; 
]^assed  ''an  act  regulating  passenger  ships  and' 

'  Vdt.  IX.  28 
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1824.    vettels.**     This  wise  and  humane-  law  provides 
^^Q^^^^  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers,  and  for 
▼•        the  communication   of  every  thing  concerning 
^         them  which  may  interest  the  government,  to  the 
Department  of  Btate,  but  makes  no  provision  con- 
cerning tho  entry  of  the  vessel,  or  her  conduct  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States.    This,  we  think, 
shows  conclusively  the  sencfe  of  Congress,  (if, 
indeed,  any  evidence  to  that  point  could  be  re-, 
quired,)  that  the  pre-existing  ''regulations  compre- 
hended passenger  ships  among  others;  and,  in 
prescribing  the  same  duties,  the  Legislature  must 
have  considered  them  as  possessing  the  same 
rights. 

If^  then,  it  were  even  true,  that  the  Bellona  and 
the  Stoudinger  wefe  employed  exclusively  in  the 
ooiiveyance  of  passengers  between  New-York  and 
New-Jersey^  it- would  not  follow  that  this  occupa* 
lion  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  United  Stat^,  and  was  not  protected  by 
the  license  annexed  to  the  answer.  But  we  can- 
not perceive  how  the  occupation  of  these  vessels 
can  be  drawn  into  question,  in  the  case  before  the 
Cirurt.  The  laws  of  New-York,  which  grant  the 
exclusive  privilege  set  up  by  the  respondentt  take 
no  notice  of  the  employment  of  vessel^  nnd  re- 
late only  to  the  principle  by  which  they  are  pro* 
Itelled.  Those  lawb  do  not  inquire  whether  ves- 
sels are  engaged  in  transporting  men  or  merchan- 
dise, but  whether  they  are  moved  by  steam  or 
wind.  If  by  the  former,  the  waters  of  New* 
York  orer  closed  against  them,  though  their  car- 
goes be  dotiable  goods,  which  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States  permit  them  to  enter  and  deliver  in  1824. 
New-York.  If  by  the  latter,  those  waters  are 
free  to  them,  though  they  should  carry  passengers 
only.  In  conformity  with  the  law,  is  the  bill  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  Btate  Court.  The  bill  does 
not  complain  that  the  Bellona  and  the  Stoudinger 
carry  passengers,  but  that  they  are  moved  by 
steam.  This  is  the  injury  of  which  he  complains^ 
and  is  the  sole  injury  against  the  continuance  of 
which  he  asks  relief.  .The  bill  does  not -even 
allege,  specially,  that  those  vessels  were  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers,  but  says,  ge- 
nerally, that  they  were  employed  "  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  or  otherwise."  The 
answer  avers,  only,  that  they  were  employed  in 
(he  coasting  trade,  and  insists  on  the  right  to  carry 
on  any  trade  authorized  by  the  license.  No  tes- 
timony is  taken,  and  the  writ  of  injunction  and 
decree  restrain  these  licensed  vessels,  not  from  car*- 
rying  passengers,  but  from  being  moved  through 
the  waters  of  New'Yo^k  by  steam,  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

The  questions,  then,  whether  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  be  a  part  of  the  coasting  trade,  and 
whether  a  vessel  can  be  protected  in  that  occupa- 
tion by  a  coasting  license,  are  not,  and^jimiot  be. 
raised  in  this  case.    The  real  and  sole  question    xhe  power 
seems  to  be,  whether  a  steam  machine,  in  actual  com^rclT^lS 
use,  deprives  a  vessel  of  the  privileges  conferred  JJ||J**p^;j^J^ 
by  a  license.  5^  •^•«„  *' 

In  considering  this  question,  the  first  idea  which  ^^^^  "'^ 
presents  itself,  is,'  that  the  laws  of  Congress  for  iiMtnisMntftU- 
tbe-  regulatioA  .of  commerce,  do  not  look  to  theSliiy. 
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1824.  principle  by  which  yegseUi  i^e  moved.  That  mib^ 
ject  is  left  entirely  to  individual  discretion;  and, 
in  that  vast,  and  complex  system  of  legislative 
enactment  concerning  it,  which  embraces  every 
thing  that  the  Legislature  thought  it  necessary  to 
notice,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  one  word  respect- 
ing the  peculiar  principle  by  which  vessels  are 
propelled  through  the  water,  exciept  what  may  be 
found  in  a  single  6ct,  granting  a  particular  privi- 
lege to  steam  boats.  With  this  exception,  eveiy 
act,  either  prescribing  duties^  or  granting  privi* 
leges,  applies  to  every^  vessel,  whether  navigated 
by  the  instrumentality  of  wind  or  .fire,  of  siUls  or 
machinery.  The  whole  weight  of  proof,  then,  is 
thrown,  upon  him  who  would  introduce  a  distinc- 
tion to  which  the  words  of  the  law  give  no  coun- 
tenance. 

If  a  real  difference  could  be  admitted  to  exist 
between  vessels  carrying  passengers.and  others,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  that  there  is  no  fact 
in  this  case  which  can  bring  up  that  questicm. 
And,  if  the  occupation  of  steam  boats  be  a  mat- 
ter of  such  general  notoriety,  that  the  Court*  may 
be  presumed  to  km  w  it,,  although  not  speciaHy 
informed  by  the  record,  then  we  deny  that  the 
transportation  of  passengers  is  their  exclusive  oc- 
cupation. It  is  a  matter  of  general  history,  tha^ 
in  our  western  waters,  their  principal  employment 
is  the  transportation  of  merchandise ;  and  all  know, 
that  in  the  waters  ot  the  Atlantic  they  are  fre- 
quently so  employed. 

But  all  inquiry  into  this  Subject  seems  to  the 
Court  to  be  put  completely  at  rest,  by  the  act*  al- 
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ready  mentioDed,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  enrol-     1824 
ling  and  licensing  of  steam  boats/' 

This  act  authorizes  a  steam  boat  employed,  or 
intended  to  be  employed,  only  in  a  river  or  bay 
of  the  United  States,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
an  alien,  resident  within  the  United  States,  to  be 
enrolled  and  licensed  as  if  the  same  belonged  to 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

This  act  demonstrates  the  opinion  of  Congress, 
that  steam  boats  may  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  in 
common  with  vessels  using  sails.  They  are,  of 
course,  entided  to  the  same  privileges,  and  can 
no  more  be  restrained  from  navigating  waters,  and 
entering  ports  which  are  free  to  such  vessels, 
than  if  they  were  wailed  on  their  voyage  by  the 
winds,  instead  of  being  propelled  by  the  agency 
of  fire.  The  one  element  may  be  as  legitimately 
used  as  the  other,  for  every  commercial  purpose 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  Union;  and  the  act 
of  a  State  inhibiting  the  use  of  either  to  any  ves- 
sel having  a  license  under  tJic  act  of  Congress, 
comes,  we  think,  in  direct  collision  with  that  act. 

A'ffthis  decides  the  cause,  it  fs  unnecessary  to 
en^er  in  an  examinatioji  of  that  part  of  the  consti- 
tution which  empowers  Congress  to  promote  the 
progress  of^  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  Court  is  aware  that,  in  stating  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  we  have  been  conducted  to 
diis  result,  .much  time  has  been  consumed  inthe 
attempt  to  demonstrate  propositions  which  may 
have  been  thought  axioms.  It  is  felt  that  the 
tediousness  inseparable  from  the  endeavour  to 
prove  that  which  is  already  clear^  is  imputable  to 
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1824.  a  considerable  part  of  this  opinion.  But  it  was 
unavoidable.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
come,  depends  on  a  chain  of  principles  which  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  unbroken;,  and,  al- 
though some  of  them  were  thought  nearly  self- 
evident,  the  magnitude  of  the  question,  the  weight 
of  character  belonging  to  those  from  whose  judg- 
ment we  dissent,  and  the  argument  at  the  bar, 
demanded  that  we  should  assume  nothing* 

Powerful  and  ingenious  minds,  taking,  as  pos- 
tulates, that  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  the 
government  of  the  Union,  are  to  be  contracted 
by  construction,  into  the  narrowest  possfbie  com- 
pass, and  that  the  original  powers  of  the  States 
are  retained,  if  any  possible  construction  will  re* 
tain  them,  may,  by  a  course  of  well  digested,  but 
refined  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  founded  on 
these  premises,  explain  away  the  constitution  of 
our  country,  and  leave  it,  a  magnificent  structure, 
indeed,  to  look  at,  but  totally  unfit  for  use.  They 
may  so  entangle  and  perplex  the  undierstanding, 
as  to  obscure  principles,  which  were  before  thought 
quite  plain,  and  induce  doubts  where,  if  the  mind 
were  to  pursue  its  own  course,  none  would  be  per? 
ceived.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary 
to  recur  to  safe  and  fundamental  principles  to 
sustain  those  principles,  and  when  sustained,  to 
make  them  the  tests  of  the  arguments  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

Mr.  Justice  Johh  son.  The  judgment  entered 
by  the  Court  in  this  cause,  has  my  entire  approbar 
tton  I  but  having  adopted  my  conduaions  on  views 
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of  the  sabject  materially  different  from  those  of    1824. 
my  brethren,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  eiiiibit  ^^fT^!^ 
those  views.    I  have,  also,  another  inducement :        t. 
in  questions  of  great  importance  and  great  delica-     ^^^^ 
cy,  I  feel  my  duty  to  the  public  best  discharged, 
by  an  effort  to  maintain  my  opinions  in  my  own 
way. 

In  attempts  to  construe  the  constitution,  I  have 
never  found  much  benefit  resulting  from  the  inqui- 
ry, whether  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be 
construed  strictly,  or  literally.  The  simple,  clas- 
sical, precise,  yet  comprehensive  language,  in  which 
it  is  couched,  leaves,  at  most,  but  very  little. lati- 
tude for  construction ;  and  when  its  intent  and 
meaning  is  discovered,  nothing  remains  but  to  ex- 
ecute the  will  of  those  who  made  it,  in  the  best 
manner  to  effect  the  purposes  intended.  The 
great  and  paramount  purpose,  was  to  unite  this 
niass  of  wealth  and  power,  for  the  protection  of 
the  humblest  individual ;  his  rights,  civil  and  poli- 
tical, his  interests  and  prosperity,  are  the  sole  end; 
the  rest  are  nothing  but  the  means  But  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  means,  one  so  essential  as  to  ap- 
proach nearer  the  characteristics  of  an  end,  was  the 
independence  and  harmony  of  the  States,  that 
they  may  the  better  subserve  the  purposes  of  che- 
rishing and  protecting  the  respective  families  of 
this  great  republic. 

The  strong  sympathies,  rather  than  the  feeble 
government,  which  bound  the  States  together  du- 
ting  a  common  war,  dissolved  on  the  return  of 
peace ;  and  the  very  principles  which  gave  rise  to 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  began  to  threaten  the 
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1824.  confederacy  with  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  States 
had  resisted  a  tax  imposed  by  the  parent  State, 
and  now  reluctantly  submitted  to,  or  altogether  re- 
jected, the  moderate  demands- of  the  confederation. 
Every  one  recollects  the  painful  and  threatening 
discussions,  which  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  five 
per  cent.  duty.  Some  States  rejected  it  altoge- 
ther ;  others  insisted  on  collecting  it  themselves ; 
scarcely  any  acquiesced  without  reservations,  which 
deprived  it  altogether  of  the  character  of  a  nation- 
al measure ;  and  at  length,  some  repealed  the  laws 
by  which  they  had  signified  their  acquiescence. 

For  a  century  the  States  had  submitted,  with 
murmurs,  to  the  commercial  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  parent  State ;  and  now,  finding  themselves 
in  the  unlimited  possession  of  those  powers 
over  their  own  commerce,  which  they  had  so  long 
been  deprived  of,  and  so  earnestly  coveted,  that 
selfish  principle  which,  well  controlled,  is  so  salu- 
tary, and  which,  unrestricted,  is  so  unjust  and  ty- 
rannical, guided  by  inexperience  and  jealousy,  be- 
gan to  show  itself  in  iniquitous  laws  and  impolitiG 
measures,  from  which  grew  up  a  conflict  of  eom* 
mercial  regulations,  destructive  to  the  harmony  of 
the  States,  and  fatal  to  their  commercial  interests 
abroad. 

This  waA  the  immediate  cause,  that  led  to  the 
forming  of  a  convention. 

As  early  as  1778,  the  subject  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Congresis,  by  a  memorial 
firom  the  State  of  New-Jersey  ;  and  in  1781,  we 
find  a  resolution  presented  to  that  body,  byooe  of 
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the  most  etalighteped  men  of  his  day/  affirming,  1824. 
that  '«it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  United  ^^J^^ 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  should  bevested  ▼.  . 
with  a  right  olr  superintending  the  commercial  re-  ^^^* 
.  gulations  of  everjT  State,  that  none  may  take  place 
that  shall  be  partial  or  contrary  to  the  common 
interests.''  The  resolution  of  Virginia,^  appoint- 
ing her  commissioners,  to  meet  commissioners  from 
other  States,  expresses  their. purpose  to  be,  ''  to 
take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  consider  how  far  an  uniform  system  in 
their  commercial  regulations,  may  be  necessary  to 
their  common  interests  and  their  permanent  har- 
mony.**  And  Mr.  Madison's  resolution,  which  led 
to  that  measure,  is  introduced  by  a  preamble  en- 
tirely explicit  to  this  point :  ''  Whereas,  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  United  States  has  been  found, 
on  trial,  to  require  uniformity  in  their  commeicial 
regulations,  as  the  only  effectual  policy  for  obtain- 
ing, in  the  ports  of  foreign  nations,  a  stipulation 
of  privileges  reciprocal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  of  such  nations  in  the  pi3rts  of  the  United 
States,  for  preventing  animosities,  which  cannot 
fail  to  arise  amcmg  the  several  States,  from  the  in- 
terference of  partial  and  separate  regulations,*'  Ac. 
*'  {herefore,  resolved,"  &c. 

The  history  of  the  times  will,  therefore,  sustain 
the  opinion,  that  the  grant  of  power  over  com- 
merce, if  intended  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
e^s  ezistmg,  and  the  purpose  of  remedying  those 

«  Dr.  WUkmyHM. 

Y01..IX.  2a 
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1824.  evils,  could  be  only  coinmeDsur^te  with  the  power 
of  the  States  over  th^  subject.  And  this  opiuion 
is  supported  by' a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
general  understanding  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, when  the  grant  was  made. 

There  was  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  in  which 
there  did  not,  at  that  time,  exist  a  variety  of  com- 
mercial regulations ;  concerning  which  it  is  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  ground  covered 
by  those  regulations  was  immediately  assumed  by 
actual  legislation,  under  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
But  where  was  the  existing  statute  on  this  subject, 
that  a  State  attempted  to  execute?  or  by  what 
State  was  it  ever  thqaght  necessary  to  repeal  those 
statutes?  By  common  consent,  those  laws  drop- 
ped lifeless  from  their  statute  books,  for  want  of  the 
sustaining  power,  that  had  been  relinquished  to 
Congress. 

And  the  plain  and  direct  import  of  the  words  of 
the  grant,  is  consistent  with  this  general  under- 
standing. 

The  words  of  the  constitution  are,  **  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.'' 

It  is  not  tnaterial,  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  to 
inquire  whether  the  article  .a  or  the  ahould  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  word  '^  power.''  Either,  or  neither, 
will  produce  the  same  result :  if  either,  it  is  dear 
that  the  article  the  would  be  the  proper  <me,  since 
the  next  preceding  grant  6f  power  is  certainly  ex- 
clusive, to  wit:  "  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
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of  the  United  States.''    But  mere  verbal  criticism     1824. 
I  reject 

My  opinion  is  founded  on  the  application  of  the 
words  of  the  grant  to  the  subject  of  it. 

The  ''power  to  regulate  commerce,"  here  meant 
to  be  granted/  was  that  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce which  previously  existed  in  the  States.  But 
what  was  that  power  ?  The  States  were,  unques- 
tionably,  supreme ;  and  each  possessed  that  power 
over  commerce,  which  is  acknowledged  to  reside 
in  every  sovereign  State.  The  definition  and  li- 
mits of  that  power  are  to  be  sought  among  the 
features  of  international  law;  and,  as  it  was  not 
only  admitted,  but  insisted  on  by  both  parties,  in 
argument,  that,  **  unaffected  by  a  state  of  war,  by 
treaties,  or  hy  municipal  regulations,  all  cam- 
merce  among  independent  States'was  legitimate,^^ 
there  is  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  oracles  of 
the  jW  commune^iot  the  correctness  of  that  doc- 
trine. The  law  of  nations,  regarding  man  as  a 
social  animal,  pronounces  all  commerce  legitimate 
in  a  state  of  peace,  until  prohibited  by  positive 
law.  The  power  of  a  sovereign  state  over  com- 
merce, therefore,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
power  to  limit  and  restrain  it  at  pleasure.  And 
since  the  power  to  prescribe  the  limits  to  its  free- 
dom, necessarily  implies  the  power  to  determine 
what  shall  remain  unrestrained,  it  follows,  that  the 
power  must  be  exclusive;  it  can  reside  but  in  one 
potentate ;  and  hence,  the  grant  of  this  power  car- 
ries with  it  the  whole  subject,  leaving  nothing  for 
the  State  to  act  upon« 

And  such  has  been  the  practical  constructibn  of 
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1824.  the  act  Were  every  law  on  the  subject  of  com^ 
merce  repealed  to-morroW}  all  commerce  would 
be  lawful;  and,  in  practice,  merchants  never  in- 
quire what  is  permitted,  but  what  is  forbidden 
commerce.  Of  all  the  endless  variety  of  branches 
of  foreign  commerce,  now  carried  on  to  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  I  know  of  no  one  that  is 
permitted  by  act  of  Congress,  any  otherwise  than 
by  not  being  forbidden.  Nq  statute  of  the  United 
States,  that  I  know  of,  was  ever  passed  to  permit 
a  commerce,  unless  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  prohibited  by  some  previous  statute. 

I  speak  not  here  of  the  treaty  making  power, 
for  that  is  not  exercised  under  the  grant  now  under 
3onsideration.  I  confine  my  observation  to  laws 
properly  so  called.  And  even  where  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  is  made  a  subject  of  stipu- 
lation in  a  treaty,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to 
the  removal  of  some  previous  restriclion;  or  the 
introduction  of  some  new  privilege,  most  fre- 
quently, is  identified  with  the  return  to  a  state  of 
peace.  But  another  view  of  the  subject  leads 
direcdy  to  the  same  conclusion.  Power  to  regu- 
late foreign  camnutce^  is  given  in  the  same  words, 
and  in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  with  that  over ' 
the  commerce  of  the  Btat<»s  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  But  the  power  to  regulate  joreign  com- 
merce is  necessarily  exclusive^  The  States  are 
unknown  to  foreign  nations;  their  sovereignty 
exists  only  with  relation  to  each  other  and  tl» 
general  government.  Whatever  regulations  fo- 
reign commerce  should  be  subjected  to  in  the  ports 
of  the  Union,  the  general  government  would  be 
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held  fBSponsible  for  them;  and  all  other  rej^la-     1824. 
tioD8|  but  those  which  Congress  had  imposed, 
would  be  regarded  by  foreign  nations  as  trespasses 
and  violations  of  national  faith  and  comity. 

But  the  language  which  grants  the  power  as  to 
one  description  of  t^ommerce,  grants  it  as  to  all; 
and,  in  fact,  if  ever  the  exercise  of  a  right,  or 
acquiescence  in  a  construction,  could  be  inferred 
from  contemporaneous  and  continued  assent,  it  is 
that  of  the  exclusive  effect  of  this  grant. 

A  right  over  the  subject  has  never  been  pre- 
tended to  in  any  instance,  except  as  incidental  to 
the  exercise  of  some  other  unquestionable  power. 

The  present  is  an  instance  of  the  assertion  of 
that  kind,  as  incidental  to  a  municipal  power; 
that  of  superintending  the  internal  concerns  of  a 
State,  and  particularly  of  extending  protection 
and  patronage,  in  the  shape  of  a  monopoly,  to 
genius  and  enterprise. 

The  grant  to  Livingston  and  Fulton,  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  intercourse  among  the  States ; 
and  on  this  principle  its  constitutionality  is  con- 
tested. 

When  speaking  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
navigation,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  power  inciden- 
tal to  that  of.  regulating  commerce ;  I  consider  it 
as  the  thing  itself;  inseparable  from  it  as  vital 
motion  is  from  vital  existence. 

Commerce,  in  its  simplest  signification,  means 
an  exchange  of  goods;  but  in  the  advancement 
of  society,  labour,  transportation,  intelligence, 
care^  and  various  mediums  of  exchange,  become 
commodities,  and  enter  into  commerce;  the  sub- 
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1824.  jecty  the  vehicle,  the  agent,  and  their  various  ope- 
rations, become  the  objects  of  commercial  regu- 
lation. Ship  building,  the  carrying  trade,  and 
propagation  of  seamen,  are  such  vital  agents  of 
commercial  prospericy,  that  the  nation  which  could 
not  legislate  over  these  subjects,  would  not  pos- 
sess power  to  regulate  commerce. 

That  such  was  the  understanding  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  is  conspicuous  from  provisions 
contained  in  that  instiument. 

The  first  clause  of  the  9th  section,  not  only 
considers  the  right  of  controlling  personal  ingress 
or  migration,  as  implied  in  the  powers  previously 
vested  in  Congress  over  commerce,  but  acknow- 
ledges it  as  a  legitimate  subject  of  revenue.  And, 
although  the  leading  object  of  this  section  un- 
doubtedly was  the  importation  of  slaves,  yet  the 
words  are  obviously  calculated  to  comprise  per- 
sons of  all  descriptions,  and  to  recognise  in  Gon^ 
gross  a  power  to  prohibit,  where  the  States  per- 
mit, although  they  cannot  permit  when  the  States 
prohibit.  The  treaty  making  power  undoubtedly 
goes  further.  So  the  fifth  clause  of  the  same  sec- 
tion furnishes  an  exposition  of  the  sense  of  the 
Convention  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over 
navigation  :  **  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
in  another.'^ 

Birt,  it  i6  alniost  labouring  to  prove  a  self-evi- 
dent propositioa,  since  the  sense  of  mankind,  the 
practice  of  the  world,  the  contemporaneous  as- 
sumption, and  continued  exercise  of  the  power, 
and  univetaal  aequiescence,  have  so  clearly  esta- 
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bliflbed  the  right  of  Congress  over  nayigatioD,  and     1824. 
the  transportation  of  both,  men  and  their  goods,  as 
not  only  incidental  to,  but  actually  of  the  essence 
of,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.    As  to  the 
tranq[>ortation  of  passengers,  and  passengers  in  a 
steam  boat,  I  consider  it  as  having  been  solemnly 
recognised  by  the  Statio  pf  New-Tork,  ieuei  a  subject 
both  of  commercial  regulation  and  of  revenue. 
She  has  imposed  a  transit  duty  upon  steam  boat 
passengers  arriving  at  Albany,  and  unless  this  be 
done  in  the  exercise  of  her  control  over  personal 
intercourse,  as  inqident  to  internal  commerce,  I 
know  not  on  what  principle  the  individual  has 
been  subjected  to  this  tax*    The  subsequent  im- 
position upon  the  steam  boat  itself,  appears  to  be 
but  a  commutation,  and  operates  as  an  indirect 
instead  of  a  direct  tax  upon  the  same  subject 
The  passenger  pays  it  at  last. 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  views  which  I  enter- 
tiun  of  the  principle  on  which  the  commercial  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  among 
themselves,  rests,  to  concur  in  the  view  which 
this  Court  takes  of  the  effect  of  the  coasting  li- 
cense in  this  cause.  \  do  not  regard  it  as  the 
foundation  of  the  right  set  up  in  behalf  of  the 
appellant.  If  there  wieus  any  one  object  riding 
over  every  other  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  was  to  keep  the  commercial  intercourse 
among  the  States  free  from  a4  invidious  and 
partial  restraints.  And  I  cannot  overcome  the 
conviction,  that  if  the  licensing  act  was  repealed 
to-morrow,  the  rights  of  the  appellant  to  a  rever- 
sal of  the  decision  complained  of,  would  be  as 
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1824.  strong  as  it  is  under  this  license.  One  half  the 
doubts  in  life  arise  from  th6  defects  of  language, 
and  if  this  instrument  had  been  called  an  exemp- 
tion instead  of  a  license,  it  would  have  given  a 
better  idea  of  its  character.  Licensing  acts,  in 
fact,  in  legislation,  are  universally  restraining 
acts ;  as,  for  example,  acts  licensing  gaming  houseSi 
retailers  of  spiritous  liquors,  &;c.  The  act,  in  this 
instance,  is  distinctly  of  that  character,  and  forms 
part  of  an  extensive  system,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  encourage  American  shipping,  and  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  shipping  of  other 
nations.  Almost  every  commercial  nation  reserves 
to  its  own  subjects  a  monopoly  of  its  coasting 
trade;  and  a  countervailing  privilege  in  favour  of 
American  shipping  is  contemplated,  in  the  whole 
legislation  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject. 
It  is  not  to  give  the  vessel  an  American  character, 
that  the  license  is  granted  ;  that  effect  has  been 
correctly  attributed  to  the  act  of  her  enrolment. 
But  it  is  to  confer  on  her  American  privileges, 
as  contradistinguished  from  foreign ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  government  from  fraud  by  foreigners,  in 
surreptitiously  intruding  themselves  into  the  Ame- 
rican commercial  marine,  as  well  as  frauds  upon 
the  revenue  in  the  trade  coastwise,  that  this  whole 
system  is  projected.  Many  duties  and  formalities 
are  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  American  foreign 
commerce,  which  would  be  burdensome  in  the  ac- 
tive coasting  trade  of  the  States,  and  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  A  higher  rate  of  tonnage  also  is 
imposed,  and  this  license  entitles  the  vessels  that 
take  it,  to  those  exemptions,  but  to  nothing  more. 
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A  cofnimoii  register,  equally  entitles  vessels  to  1824. 
earry  on  the  coasting  trade,  although  it  does  not 
exempt  them  from  the  forms  of  foreign  commercei 
or  from  compliance  with  the  16th  and  17th  sec- 
tions of  the  enrolling  act.  And  even  a  foreign 
vessel  may  be  employed  coastwise,  upon  comply* 
ing  with  the  requisitions  of  the  24th  section.  I 
consider  the  license,  therefore,  as  nothing  more 
than  what  it  purports  to  be,  according  to  the  1st 
section  of  this  act,  conferring  on  the  licensed  ves- 
sel certain  privileges  in  that  trade,  not  conferred 
on  other  vessels;  but  the  abstract  right  of  com- 
mercid  intercourse,  stripped  of  thoAA  nnvileges, 
is  common  to  all. 

Yet  there  is  one  view,  in  which  the  license  may 
he  allowed  considerable  influence  in  sustaining 
the  decision  of  this  Court. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  grants  of  power 
to  the  United  States  over  any  subject,  do  not,  ne- 
cessarily, paralyze  the  arm  of-  the  States,  or  de- 
prive them  of  the  c&pacity  to  act  On  the  same  sub- 
ject. That  this  can  be  the  effect  only  of  prohibi- 
tory provisions  in  their  own  constitutions,  or  in 
that  of  the  general  government.  The  vis  viUt  of 
power  is  still  existing  in  the  States,  if  not  extin- 
guished by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That,  although  as  to  all  those  grants  of  power 
which  may  be  called  aboriginal,  with  relation  to 
the  government,  brought  into  existence  by  the 
constittttion,  they,  of  course,  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  State  power ;  yet,  as  to  all  concessions  of  powers 
which  previously  existed  in  the  States,  it  was 
otherwise.    The  practice  of  cor  govermnent  cer- 

VobUL  so 
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1834.  tainly  has  been,  on  many  aubjectSi  to  oMupy  ao 
much  only  of  the  field  opened  to  them,  as  they 
think  the  public  interesta  requite.  Witneaa  the 
jutiadiction  of  the  Circuit  Courts',  limited  both  aa 
to  caaea  and  tcB  to  amount ;  and  varioua  other  in- 
stancea  that  might  be  cited,  but  the  license  fur- 
nishes a  full  answer  to  this  objection ;  for,  although 
one  grant  of  power  over  commerce,  should  not  be 
deemed  a  total  relinquishment  of  power  over  the 
subject,  but  amounting  only  to  a  power  to  assume, 
still  the  power  of  the  States  must  be  at  an  end,  so 
far  aa  the  United  States  have,  by  their  legislative 
act,  taken  the  aubject  under  their  immediate  su- 
perintendence. So  far  aa  relates  to  the  com- 
merce coastwise,  the  act  under  which  this  license 
is  granted,  contains  a  full  expression  of  Congress 
on  this  subject.  Vessels,  from  five  tons  upwards, 
carrying  on  the  coasting  trade,  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  regulation  by  that  act.  And  thia  license 
proves,  that  this  vessel  haa  complied  with  that  act, 
and  been  regularly  ingrafted  into  one  class  of  the 
commercial  marine  of  the  country. 

It  remains,  to  consider  the  objectiona  to  this 
opinion,  as  presented  by  the  counsel  for  the  appel- 
lee. On  those  which  had  relation  to  the  particu- 
lar chaijacter  of  this  boat,  whether  as  a  steam  boa( 
or  a  ferry  boat,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  both 
those  characters,  she  is  expressly  recognised  aa  an 
object  of  the  provisions  which  relate  to  licenses. 

The  12th  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  haa  theae 
worda:  ''That  when  the  maater  of  any  ahip  or 
vessel,  ferry  hoati  excepted,  shall  be  changed,'* 
&c«    And  the  act  which  exempts  licensed  steam 
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boats  from  the  provisions  against  alien  interests^     1824 
8how9  9uch  ^boats  to  be  both  objects  of  the  hcen- 
sing  act,  and  objects  of  that  act/ when  employed 
exclusively  within  our  bays  and  rivers* 

But  the  principal  objections  to  these  opinions 
arise,  lst«  From  the  unavoidable  action  of  some  of 
the  municipal  powers  ofthe  States,  upon  commer- 
cial subjects. 

2d.  From  passages  in  the  constitution,  which 
are  supposed  to  imply  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
States  in  regulating  commerce. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  existence  of  distinct, 
substantive  powers,  that,  in  their  application,  they 
bear  upon  the  same  subject.     The  same  bale  of 
goods,  the  same  cask  of  provisions,  or  the  same 
ship,  that  may  be  the  subject  of  commercial  regu- 
lation, may  also  be  the  vehicle  of  disease.    A^^d 
the  health  laws  that  require  them  to  be  stopped 
and  ventilated,  are  no  more  intended  as  regulations 
on  commerce,  than  the  laws  which  permit  their 
importation,  are  intended  to.  innoculate  the  com- 
munity with  disease.    Their  different  purposes 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  powers  brought 
into  action;  and  while  frankly  exercised,  they  can 
prodoce  no  serious  collision.    As  to  laws  affecting 
ferriep,  turnpike  roads,  and  other  subjects  of  the 
same  class,  so  far  from  meriting  the  epithet  of  com- 
mercial regulations,  they  are,  in  fact,  commercial 
facilities,  for  which,  by  the  consent  of  mankind, 
a  compensation  is  paid,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  whole  commercial  world  submit  to  pay 
light  money  to  the  Danes.     Inspection  laws  are 
of  a  more  equivocal  nature,  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
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1824.  the  conatitiitioii  has  viewed  that  subject  ^th  much 
solicitude.  But  so  far  from  sustaining  an  infer- 
ence in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  States  over 
commercei  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  guarded  pro- 
visions of  the  10th  section,  on  this  subject,  furnish 
a  strong  argument  against  that  inference.  It  was 
obvious,  that  inspection  laws  must  combine  muni'^ 
cipal  with  commercial  regulations ;  and,  while  the 
power  over  the  subject  is  yielded  to  the  States,  for 
obvious  reasons,  an  absolute  control  is  given  over 
State  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  that  le- 
gislation may  be  exercised^  so  as  to  affect  the  com- 
meroe  of  the  country.  The  inferences,  to  b^  cor- 
rectly drawn,  from  this  whole  article,  appear  to  me 
to  be  altogether  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  grants 
to  Congress  of  power  over  commerce,  and  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  the  appellee  contends  for. 

Thb  section  contains  the  positive  restricti^ms 
imposed  by  the  constitution  upon  State  power. 
The  first  clause  of  it,  specifies  those  powers  which 
the  States  are  precluded  from  exercising,  even 
though  the  Congress  were  to  permit  them.  The 
second,  those  which  the  States  may  exercise  with 
the  consent  of  Congress.  And  here  the  seduloue 
attention  to  the  subject  of  State  exdusioihfrom 
commercial  power,  is  strongly  marked.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  express  grant  to  the  United  States 
of  the  power  over  commerce,  this  clause  negatives 
the  exercise  of  that  power  to  the  States,  as  to  the 
only  two  objects  which  co^id  ever  tempt  them  to 
assume  the  exercise  of  that  power^^to  wi^  the  col- 
lection of  a  revenue  from  imposts  and  duties  on 
imports  and  exports ;  or  firom  a  tonnage,  duty.    As 
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to  imposts  on  imports  or  exports,  such  a  revenue  1824. 
might  have  been  aimed  at  directly,  by  express  le-  ^"^^^^^^ 
gislatioDy  or  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  inspection  ▼. 
laws ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  guard  against  ^^^  ^' 
both.  Hence,  first,  the  consent  of  Congress  to  such 
imposts  or  duties,  is  made  necessary ;  and  as  to 
inspection  laws,  it  is  limited  to  the  minimum  of 
expenses.  Then,  the  money  so  raised  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  may 
be  sued  for.  since  it  is  declared  to  be  for  their  use. 
And  lastly,  all  such  laws  may  be  modified,  or  re- 
pealed, by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  imposisible 
for  a  right  to  be  more  guarded.  As  to  a  tonnage 
duty,  that  could  be  recovered  in  but  one  way ;  and 
a  sum  so  raised,  being  obviously  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  health  laws,  and  other  unavoidable 
port  expenses,  it  was  intended  that  it  should  go 
into  the  State  treasuries ;  and  nothing  more  was 
required,  therefore,  than  the  consent  of  Congress. 
But  this  whole  clause,  as  to  these  two  subjects, 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  ex  aMmdanti 
cautdaf  to  remove  every  temptation  to  an  attempt 
to-interfere  with  the  powers  of  Congress  over  com- 
merce, and  to  show  how  far  Congress  might  con- 
sent to  permit  the  Stately  to  exercise  that  power. 
Beyond  those  limits,  even  by  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, they  could  not  exercise  it.  And  thus,  we 
have  the  whole  effect  of  the  clause.  The  infer- 
ence which  counsel  would  deduce  from  it,  isneither 
necessary  nor  consistent  with  the  general  purpose 
of  the  clause. 

But  instances  have  been  insisted  on,  with  much 
confidence,  in  argument,  in  which,  by  municipal 
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1824.  lawSi  particular  regulations  respecting  their  car- 
goes have  been  imposed  upon  shipping  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States ;  and  one,  in  which  forfeiture 
was  made  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 

Until  such  laws  have  been  tested  by  exceptions 
to  their  constitutionality,  the  argument  certainly 
wants  much  of  the  force  attributed  to  it ;  but  aa* 
mitting  their  constitutionality,  they  present  only 
the  familiar  case  of  punishment  inflicted  by  both 
governments  upon  the  same  individual.  He  who 
robs  the  mail,  may  also  steal  the  horse  that  carries 
it,  and  would,  unquestionably,  be  subject  te  pu- 
nishmenty  at  the  same  time,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  crime  is  committed,  and  under 
those  of  the  United  States.  And  these  punish- 
ments may  interfere,  and  one  render  it  impossible 
to  inflict  the  other,  and  yet  the  two  governments 
would  be  acting  under  powers  that  have  no  claim 
to  identity. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
clashing  and  collision  between  the  measures  of 
the  two  governments.  The  line  cannot  be  drawn 
with  sufficient  distinctness  between  the  municipal 
powers  of  the  one,  and  the  commercial  powers  of 
the  other.  In  some  points  they  meet  and  blend 
80  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  separation.  Hitherto 
the  only  remedy  has  been  applied  which  the  case 
admits  of;  that  of  a  frank  and  candid  co-operation 
for  the  general  good.  Witness  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress requiring  its  officers  to  respect  the  inspec- 
tion laws  of  the  States,  and  to  aid  in  enforcing 
their  health  laws ;  that  which  surrenders  to  the 
States  the  superintendence  of  pilotage,  and  the 
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many  laws  passed  to  permit  a  tonnage  duty  to  be     1824. 
levied  for  the  use  of  their  ports.    Other  instances  ^"^(^ 
could  be  cited,  abundantly*  to  prove  that  collision        ▼. 
must  be  sought  to  be  produced;  and  when  it  does       ^  ^ 
arise,  the  question  must  be  decided  how  far  the 
powers  of  Congress  are  adequate  to  put  it  down. 
Wherever  the  powers  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments are  frankly  exercised,  with  a  distinct  view 
to  the  ends  of  such  powers,  they  may  act  upon 
the  same  object,  or  use  the  same  means>  and  yet 
the  powers  be  kept  perfectly  distinct.     A  resort 
to  the  same  means,  therefore,  is  no  argument  to 
prove  the  identity  of  their  respective  powers. 

I.have  not  touched  upon  the  right  of  the  States 
to  grant  patents  for  inventions  or  improvements, 
generally,  because  it  does  not  necessarily  arise  in 
this  cause.^  It  is  enough  fqr  all  the  purposes  of 
this  decision,  if  they  cannot  exercise  it  so  as  to 
restrain  a  free  intercourse  among  the  States. 

Decree.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  • 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Court  for  the 
Trial  of  Impeachments  and  Correction  of  Errors 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  was  argued  by 
counsel.  On  /consideration  whereof,  this  Court 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  several  licenses  to  the  steam 
boats  the  Stoudinger  and  the  Bellona,  to  carry 
on  the  coasting  trade,  which  are  set  up  by  the  ap- 
pellant, Thomas  Gibbons,  in  bis  answer  to  the 
bill  of  ithe  respondent,  Aaron  Ogden,  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  the  State  of  New-Tork, 
which  were  granted  under  an  act  of  Congress; 
passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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Uiiited  Statesi  gave  f^ll  authoriQr  to  tlioae 
8el8  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
by  steam  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  coasting  trade,  any  hiw  of  the  State 
of  New- York  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  that  so  much  of  the  several  laws  of  the 
State  of  New* York,  as  prohibits  vessels,  licen- 
sed according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
from  navigating  the  waters  of  the  State'of  New- 
York,  by  means  of  fire  or  steam,  is  repfignant  to 
the  said  constitution,  and  void.  This  Court  is, 
therefore,  of  opinion/ that  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  New- York  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and 
the  Correction  of  Errors,  affirming  the  decree  of 
the  Chancellor  of  that  State,  which  perpetually 
enjoins  the  said  Thomas  Gibbons,  the  appellant^ 
from  navigating  the  waters  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  with  the  steam  boats  the  Stoudinger  and  the 
Bellona,  by  steam  or  fire,  is  erroneous,  and  ought 
to  be  reversed,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed 
and  annulled:  and  this  Court  dolh  further  niRficr^ 
OEDEE,  and  DECREE,  that  the  bill  of  the  said  Aaron 
Ogden  be  dismissed,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dis^ 
missed  accordingly. 
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[Local  Law.] 

KiKK  and  othersy  PlainHffi  in  Error, 

y. 

Surm,  ex.  dem.  JPkrv,  Defendant  in  Error. 

The  aet  of  Pemtjlvania,  of  1778,  '<for  Testing  tbe  estaiet  of  the  Ute 
|iiO|irietane8  of  Beiuis]rlYuiiat  in  this  Commonwealth,''  did  not  con 
ibieete  lands  of  the  proprietaries  which  were  within  the  lines  of  ma- 
non;  nor  were  the  same  confiscated  by  the  act  of  1781«  for  estate 
lilUQjimlaadQiBee. 

Tbm  statute  of  limitations  of  Pennijl?ania,  of  1705,  is  inapplicable  to 
nn  action  of  ejectment,  brought  to  enforce  the  unpaid  purchase  mo- 
ll^, ftr  lands  of  the  pioprietaries  within  the  manors  for  which  war- 
laott  had  lssaed» 

Nor  ie  the  statme  of  limitations  of  I78g»a  bar  to  such  an  action, 

EBUOI^  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thia  was  an  ejectment,  brought  by  the  defendant 
in  error^  in  the  Court  below,  to  recover  the  poa- 
aeaaion  of  certain  lands  in  York  county,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  4th  of  Marebt 
1681,  Charles  U.  granted  to  William  Peim,  the 
ancestor  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  below,  that 
tract  of  coontiy  which  now  constitutes  the  State  of 
Peniisylvaniiu  The  grant  contains  special  powers 
to  erect  manors  and  to  alien  the  lands,  with  liber- 
ty to  tthe  alienees  to  hold  immediately  of  the  pro* 
prietor  and  his  heirs,  notwithstanding  the  statute 
of  qmiaemplaree.  On  tbe  11th  of  July,  in  the 
same  year,  William  Penn,  having  interested  many 
persons  in  his  grant,*  agreed  with  ^'the  a^ventu- 
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1 824.  rers  and  purchasers'*  in  England,  on  *^  certain  con- 
ditions and  concessions/'  which,  being  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  were  to  be  obligatory  in  the 
future  managemelit  of  the  property  and  settlement 
of  the  province.  The  9th  of  these  conditions  is, 
that  '4n  every  100,000  iacres,  the  Governor  and 
proprietary,  by  lot,  reserveth  ten  to  himself, 
which  shall  lie  but  in  one  place/'  In  the  year  1762, 
a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  survey  of  the  manor 
of  Springetsbury.  This  warrant  recites  a  former 
survey  of  thie  same  land,  in  1722,  as  a  manor; 
states  the  general  outlines  of  such  former  survey, 
and  directs  a  resurvey.  This  resurveying  was 
made,  and  returned  into  the  land  office  in  1768, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  This  resurvey 
included  the  lands  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  er- 
ror, which  were  held  under  warrants,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen  : 

**  Pennsylvania^  bb  :    Bt  the  Proprietaries. 

'^  Whereas,  Fartholomew  Sesrang,  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster,  hath  requested  that  we  would 
grant  him  to  take  up  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
situate  between  Codorus  creek  and  Little  Cone^* 
waga  creek,  adjoining  the  lands  of  Killian  Smith 
and  Philip  Heintz,  oil  the  west  sidd  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  for 
which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  our  use  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen pounds  ten  shillings,  current  money  of  this 
province,  for  each  hundred  acres ;  and  the  yearly 
quit-rent  of  one  halfpenny  sterling  for  every  acre 
thereof. 

'^  These  are,  therefore,  to  authorize  and  require 
vou  to  survey,  or  cause  to  be  surveyed,  unto  the 
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said  Banholomew,  at  the  place  aforesaid^  accord-  1824. 
ing  to  the  method  of  townships  appointed,  the  said 
quantity  of  200  acres,  if  not  already  surveyed  or 
appropriated ;  and  make  return  thereof  into  the 
secretary's  office,  in  order  for  further  confirmation ; 
for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant : 
which  survey,  in  case  the  said  Bartholomew  fulfil 
the  above  agreement  within  six  months  from  the 
date  hereof,  shall  be  valid;  otherwise  void. 

'^  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  land 
office,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  from 
the  said  Proprietaries,  at  Philadelphia, 
[l.  8.]  this  eighth  day  of  January,  Anno  Do- 
mini one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two;  "  George  Thomas. 

** To  Wm.  Parsons,  Bttrveyor  General*^ 
In  virtue  of  this  warrant,  a  survey  of  the  land 
claimed  by  Caleb  Kirk,  one  of  the  plaintiffii  in  er- 
ror, was  made  on  the  12th  of  October,  1747,  in 
favoiir  of  Jacob  Wagner,  the  then  holder  of  the 
warrant,  by  various  mesne  transfers.  The  title 
was  regularly  deduced  by  various  conveyances, 
from  Wagner  to  Kirk,  accompanied  with  posses* 
sion.  No  grant  was  ever  issued  for  the  land.  Ten 
pounds,  a  part  of  the  consideration,  were  paid 
about  the  date  of  the  warrant,  and  there  was  no 
proof  of  thd  payment  of  the  residue.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  the  usage  of  the  proprietaries,  nQt  to 
insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract,  by  which  the 
survey  was  declared  to  be  void,  unless  the  agree- 
ment was  fulfilled  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  warrant,  «Dd  large  arrearages  of  purchase 
money  remained  due  after  the  surveys  were  made 
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1824.  both  within  and  i^ithout  the  manors.  The  only 
distinction  appears  to  have  been^  that  the  reserved 
lands  were  sold  by  special  contract ;  and  the  lands 
not  reserved,  were  sold  at  stated  prices. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Ame* 
rican  revolution,  the  proprietary  went  to  Great 
Britain,  where  he  remained ;  and  in  the  year  1779, 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act,  en- 
titled ^^an  act  for  vesting  the  estates  of  the  late  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania,  iii  this  commonwealth/' 
The  ejectment  was  brought  in  the  year  1819,  and 
on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  question  whether  the 
land  in  controviersy  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  the  manor  of  Springetsbury,  as  surveyed  under 
the  warrant  of  1762,  was  left  to  the  jury,  who 
found  that  it  was  included  within  those  lines.  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  below,  was,  that  if  the  land 
was  within  those  lines,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff 
below  was  excepted  out  of  the  general  operation 
of  the  act  of  1779,  and  was  not  vested  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  court  also  instructed  the  jury, 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  of  1705,  commonly 
called  the-''  seven  years  law,''  was  inapplicable  to 
the  case.  To  these  instructions^  the  defendant's 
eounsel  excepted,  and  a  verdict  and  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  having  been  rendered  in  the  Court  be- 
lowy  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of  error  to  this 
Court. 

MdrAiUhf  The  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
WAsier  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  the  AU 
tomey  General  and  lAx.  Sergtoifnt  for.tbo  defen- 
dants in  error. 
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On  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  it  was  1824. 
contended,  !•  That  the  rights  derived  to  the  plain- 
tiffs below,  yvere  proprietary f  and  not  manorial* 
Being  in  their  origin  proprietary,  they  were  not, 
and  could  not  be,  affected  by  the  survey  of  a  mianor 
in  1768,  subsequent  to  their  commencement. 

2.  That  the  rights,  being  proprietary^  and  not 
manorial,  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  the  act  of 
confiscation  of  1779.    The  7th  section  confirms 
all  persons,  and,  consequently,  the  plaintiffs  be*- 
low,  in  their  rights,  derived  from  the  proprietaries. 
The  act  must  be  construed  according  to  its  inten- 
tion, ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  all  its  parts. 
The  intention  was  to  confiscate  the  proprietary 
rights,  wherever  situated;  and  to  reserve  the  pri- 
vate or  inanorial  rights,  wherever  located.  ^If  a 
proprietary  right  was  situated  within  a  manor,  it 
was  to  be  confiscated.    If  it  were  part  of  the 
manor,  that  is,  of  the  right  springing  out  of  the 
manor,  it  was  reserved.    There  is  no  reservation 
to  the  proprietaries  of  the  arrears  of  purchase 
money  diie  within  manors.    There  is  only  an  ex- 
ception from  the  operation  of  the  abolition  of  ijuit- 
rents  and  arrears  of  purchase  money,  within  ma- 
nors; and  this  exception  must  be  construed  to 
mean  the  case  of  lands  bought  as  part  of  the 
manor.     It  would  be  to  contradict  the  whole 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  act,  to  construe  it  as 
abolishing  proprietary  rights  every  where  but  in 
manors,  and  to  leave. them  there  in  full  vigour. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  act,  we  shall  have  a 
consistent  and  congruous  interpretation.  The  pub- 
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1824.  lie  rights  of  the  proprietaried,  wherever  situated, 
will  have  been  confiscated ;  and  the  private  rights, 
wherever  situated,  will  have  been  preserved.  The 
Court  will  look  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
Dot  to  the  accident.  If  a  proprietary  right  be 
situated  within  a  manor,  it  will  be  abolishedi  be- 
cause it  is  proprietary.  Such  is  the  construction 
which  the  local  Legislature  itself  has  put  upon 
this  statute,  by  the  act  of  1781,  for  establishing 
the  land  office,*  and  by  the  act  of  1784.^  These 
ac,ts  are  cotemporaneous,  and  in  part  materia. 
if,  then,  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  were  vested 
in  the  State,  there  remained  nothing  in  them;  the 
legal  title  passed  to  the  Commonwealth,  and,  con^^ 
sequently,  they  could  not  maintain  this  action  of 
ejectment.  But  if  any  was  reserved,  it  was  only 
the  arrears  of  the  purchase  money,  and  not  the 
title,  which  they  might  sue  for  in  any  manner* 

3.  That  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
claim,  (manorial  or  proprietary,)  it  was  barred  by 
the  statute  called  the  seven  years  law,  passed  in 
1705,  whether  the  consideration  money  is  paid  or 
not/  This  limitation  of  seven  years,  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  period  of  protection  in 
Pennsylvania.  William  Penn  enacted  a  law  to 
that  effect,  in  England,  the  year  after  he  obtained 
his  charter;'  and  again,  in  1700,  the  same  period 
is  provided.'    And  a  short  period  of  limitation  to 

a  1  ZxoM  of  Fentu  529*  preamble  and  sec.  ^f. 

h  2  76.  102. 

c  1  Ih.  48. 

</ 5  16.  416.  art  1 6. 

e  B.  Frank&nU  App.  %  10. 
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protect  poBsessioiui,  is  believed  to  have  been  thd  1824. 
favourite  policy  of  all  the  colonieflu  The  act  of  ^"^^^^ 
1705,  to  afford  the  protection  which  it  intends  to  ^  ▼. 
give,  requires  two  circumstances:  1.  That  the  en- 
try should  Jbe  under  an  equitable  estate.  2.  That 
there  should  have  been  seven  years  quiet  posses- 
sion. The  intention  of  the  act  was  to  protect 
the  property.  The  vendor  was  at  liberty  to  en- 
force pajrment  of  the  consideration  money,  by  all 
legal  means.  Even  the  land  itself  was  not  with- 
drawn from  the  operation  of  a  judgment.  After 
seven  years,  the  title  was  complete,  but  it  was 
still  liable  to  execution.  If  the  plaintiffs  in  eject-* 
ment  can  recover,  it  is  because  they  have  a  lien. 
Now,  if  the  lien  were  express^  it  would  have  been 
barred  by  the  lapse  of  twenty  years;  and  no  lien, 
created  by  operation  of  law,  can  be  more  durable, 
than  one  created  by  express  act  of  the  party.'  To 
support  this  right  of  recovery,  would  be  to  uphold 
a  remedy  after  the  right  is  gone,  and  to  make  the 
remedy  immortel,  whilst  the  right  is  temporary. 

4.  That  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
ought  to  have  been  prejsumed;  and,  consequently, 
a  perfect  equitatile  title  in  the  defendants,  barring 
the  acUon  of  ejectment.  The  length  of  time 
elapisied,  would  have  authorized  a  jury  to  presume 
a  charter,  patent,  or  deed.^  The  fact  of  actaal 
pajrment  being  made  out  by  presumption,  the 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania  adopt  the  Chancery'prin- 
ciple  of  considering  that  as  done  which  ought  to 

s  Bkaid  T.  WiOiaiSf,  7  Wheat  Rep.  1 1 9« 
»  U.  109.    1  Ttm.  E».  119, 120. 125. 
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1824.    be  done.*    When  a  party,  entided  to  a  convey^ 
^-^^^^^  ance,  does  every  thing  necessary  to  be  done,  in 
▼.       order  to  obtain  a  decree  for  a  specific  performance^ 
^^    he  stands  by  the  local  law,  in  a  situation  to  sap- 
port  or  defend  an  action  for  the  possession  of  the 
land.* 

5.  That  the  plaintifis  below  were  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  1785/  If  we  had  en- 
tered by  disseisin,  our  right  would  have  been  pro* 
tected.  We  entered  claiming  the  whole  fee.  Our 
title  and  our  possession  wer^,  therefore,  exclu- 
sive; that  is  to  say,  adverse  to  every  other  title  or 
possession.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  adversary, 
because  we  claim  from  them :  but  the  mortgagee 
claims  from  the  mortgagor,  and,  nevertheless,  is 
barred  after  twenty  years.  The  idea  of  an  ami- 
cable possession,  is  founded  upon  confounding 
the  case  with  that  of  leases,  reversions,  and  re- 
mainders. If.  the  vendee  purchases  the  whole 
estate,  his  possession,  from  the  moment  of  his 
entry,  'is  adverse  to  that  of  the  vendor.'  But, 
from  the  period  of  the  survey  of  1768,  there  was 
an  adverse  state  of  possession.  The  proprieta- 
ries set  up  .their  manorial  or  private  right  against 
their  public  or  proprietary  right,  and  from  that 
epoch,  inconsistent  and  opposing,  titles  were 
brought  into  being.  From  thatinoment,  the  sta- 
tute of  limitations  began,  to  run.    There  is  no 

a  Moody  T.  Vaodyke,  4  Btmi.  41.    Viiicent  v.  Hiiffi  4  Sergt. 
ondRawk^  301. 
h  Griffith  t.  Oochrane,  5  Biiw.  105. 
e  2  XoiM  of  PfiM.  299. 
tfBU^iv.jBoclieiter,  7  XPXeol.  iZijp.  5S5.  . 
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escape  from  this  dilemma:  either  the  survey  df    1824. 
the  manor  did  not  affect,  in  any  way  whatever,  the  ^"^^[J^^ 
previous  proprietary  right,  or  it  did,  and  was  an     ^r. 
attempt  t6  reappropriate  to  the  use  of  the  manor, 
what  had  been  appropriated  before.    In  the  first 
case,  the  right  was  confiscated ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
barred. 

For  the  defendants  in  error,  it  was  stated,  that^ 
by  the  royal  charter  to  William  Penn,  of  1681, 
he  derived  an  absolute  right  of  ownership  to  the 
territory  within  the  limits  described,  and  power  to 
grant,  subject  to  no  restrictions  but  such  as  he 
thought  fit  to  impose  upon  himself.  He  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1682;  and  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  rights  of  property  were  always  kept  dis* 
tinct,  the  former  being  exercised  by  the  General 
Assembly,  aird  the  latter  by  means  of  an  agency, 
constituting  what  is  called  a  land  office.  Two 
principles  were  early  settled,  that  no  stfles  were 
to  be  made,  nor  settlements  permitted,  till  the 
Indian  title  should  be  extinguished ;  and  that  no 
title,  could  originate  but  by  grant  from  William 
Penn.  In  the  establishment  of  the  land  office, 
it  was  originally  intended  that  no  title  should 
begin  but  by  warrant  and  survey.  But  this  was 
soon  broken  in  upon ;  every  kind  of  irregularity 
occurred;  and,  finally  grew  up  the  title  by  settle- 
ment and  improvement.*  All  these  inceptive 
rights  were  under  the  proprietary,  and  they  were 
to  be  consummated  by  payment  of  the  purchase 

a  t  SmUh'M  Law9  of  Penn.  137.  Not«; 
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1824.  money  and  iBsuing  the  patent.  For  that  purpose, 
the  warrant  fixed  a  price  and  time  of  payment; 
and  where  there  was  no  warrant/  the  price  of  the 
time  was  to  be  paid,  which  was  called  *^  common 
terms."  The  mass  of  the .  country  was  opened  by 
opening  the  land  office,  but  this  did  not  include 
proprietary  tenths  and  mamyrs.  These  last  were 
appropriated  by  tirtue  of  his  own  right  of  owner- 
ship, and  are  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a 
manor  in  a  legal  sense,  with  its  court  and  train  of 
feudal  appendages.  The  term  did  not  mean  a 
priv(Ue  reservation,  for  his  own  separate  use,  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  market,  and  granted  in  a  different 
mode.  It  meant  only  a  portion  of  country,  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  mass,  so  as  not  to  be  open 
to  purchasers  (^on  common  terms)  or  to  settlers. 
The  peculiar  and  appropriate  mode  of  granting 
in  a  manor,  was  a  toarrant  to  agree.  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  exception  out  of  the  country  offered  for 
sale.  No  particular  form  of  exceptions  was  ne- 
cessary, and  pone  was  pursued/  He  was  subject 
to  laws,  but  only  to  his  own  laws.  He  might  be 
considered  as  saying,  ''So  much  I  will  sell  at  a 
fixed  price;  so  much  at  the  value  to  be  agreed."^ 
W.  Penn  died  in  1718,  and  a  dispute  arose  with 
Lord  Baltimore  respecting  the  boundlEury  line  of 
Maryland/  which  was  settled  by  an  agreement 
between  Ae  two  proprietaries,  in  1732,  and  rati- 
fied by  decree  in  Chancery,  in  1750.*    The  line 
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was  finally  run  in  1768,  and  ratified  by  the  King     1824. 
in  Council,  in  1769.    In  1732,  the  Marylanders  '^■^^' 
encroaching,  and  the  Indians  growing  uneasy,     ^y. 
Sir  W.  Keith,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  issued 
an  order  to  survey  the  manor  of  Springetsbufy, 
which  was  accordingly  surveyed  in  that  year.  The 
land  office  was  not  then  open  west  of  the  Susque- 
hiuinah,  the  Indian  title  not  being  extinguished. 
In  1736,  before  the  land  ofiice  was  opened,  Tho- 
mas Penn,  the  proprietary,  recognised  and  adopted 
the  survey,  and  thereby  gave  it  validity.     In  1762, 
the  survey  of  1732  having  been  mislaid  or  lost. 
Gov.  Hamilton  issued  a  warrant  of  resurvey, 
which  was  duly  returned  into  the  land  ofiice,  in 
1768,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

When  the  revolution  occurred,  the  descendants 
of  the  proprietary  were  the  owners  of  all  the  va- 
cant lands  in  the  t)rov]nce;  they  had  the  legal 
estate  in  all  lands,  to  which  individuals  had  only 
acquired  inceptive  rights,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing ^he  terms;  they  were  entitled  to  all  pur- 
chase money,  and  to  all  quit-rents;  they  had  also 
private  estates  subject  to  the  ordinary  legisl&tion. 
The  whole,  as  then  existing,  may  be  arranged 
into  three  classes.  (1.)  Their  private  estates, 
which  may  bo  at  once  dismissed.  (2.)  Estates  or 
rights  in  lands  not  included,  in  the  limits  of  ma- 
nors: and  these  might  be  legal,  or  legal  and  equi- 
table. (3.)  Estates  or  rights  in  lands  included 
within  the  limits  of  manors :  %vhich  might  also  be 
legal,  or  legab  and  equitable.  And  the  nature  of 
their  legal  right  to  kinds  within  a  manor,  would 
depend  upon  the  niiture  of  the  equity  of  the  oc- 
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1824.  cupant.  Whether  his  equity  be  more  or  less/  w 
V^^^  of  BO  consequence  at  law,  -since  it  does  not  di- 
j;^  minish  the  extent  or  power  of  the  legal  right 
These  inceptive  rights  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand;  by  deed ;  they  descendi  are  devised,  and 
sold  by  the  Sheriff;  and  every  body  knows  their 
nature,  and  die  liabilities  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject The  deeds  frequently  express  it,  as  in  the 
present  instance.  Hence  the  lapse  of  time  affords 
no  presumption  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money,  or  completion  of  the  title.  In  truth,  there 
^  no  such  thing  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  presump- 
tion of  a  granf  • 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution.  That  event,  ipso  facto,  deter- 
mined the  ppwers  of  government  conferred  by  the 
charter,  but  left  the  rights  of  property  exactly-as 
they  stood  before,  in  which  state  they  remained 
until  the  act  of  1779.  That  act  devests  the  estate 
of  the  ptoprietaries,  only  by  vesting  it  in  the 
Commonwealth.  *  It,  therefore,  devests  no  further 
than  it  vests ;  and  as  to  all  besides,  leaves  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  before.  It  did  not  at  all 
change  the  relation  between  the  proprietaries  and 
those  wha  had  purchased  their  lands.  They  then 
had,  and  btfll  have,  a  land  office,  to  receive  pur- 
chase mohejTs  and  grant  patents.  The  Common- 
wealth land  office  Sir&t  htit  receive  the  purehase 
.  money  of  lands  included  in  the  limits  of  manors, 
nor  will  they  grant  patents  for  it  The  act  thus 
bad  the  effect  of  making  a  partition,  and  from 
that  time  forward  there  have,  in  fact,  been  two  land 
offices  in  Pennsylvania.     Oreat  indulgence  has 
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bees  shown  in  the  collection  of  the  purchase  1824. 
money;  but  tbetenure  has  never  undergone  any 
change,  and  it  has  never  been  doubted  diat  the 
legal  title  remained  in  the  proprietors  and  the 
Commonwealthi  nespectively,  and  that  they  might 
at  any  time  enter,  to  enforce  the  terms  of  sale. 

The  act  of  1779  did  not  assert  that  the  estates 
of  the.  proprietaries  had  been  devested  by  the 
revolution,  nor  could  that  proposition  now  be 
niaintained,  if  the  question  were  open.  It  did 
^  not  profess  to  confiscate  their  property,  nor  could 
it  justly  do  so,  for  they  had  committed  no  offence. 
Neither  did  it  assert  a  right  of  conquest.  The 
act  was  not  passed  to  benefit  individuals,  nor  to 
alter  or  lessen  their  just  liability.  It  was  a  parti* 
tion  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  proprie* 
tary  of  all  their  estates,  legal  and  equitable,  of 
which  the  manor  lines^  were  the  lines  of  division. 
It  left  the  proprietors,  then,  their  vacant  lands, 
their  legpl  estates,  and  all  else  within  the  manors. 
The  terms  of  the  act  give  no  countenance  to  the 
idea,  that  the  legal  title  was  assumed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, leaving,  the  purchase  money  to  the 
prpprietaries.  The  reservation  is  of  private  rights. 
But  the  whole  of  this  question  has  t^een  long 
since  disposed  of,  and  it  is  now  considered  as 
Battled  law  in  Pennsylvania*  that  the  legal  estate 
is  in  the  descendant  of  the  proprietaries,  as  a  se* 
cuntj  for  the  purchase  money/ 

Ab  to  the  seven  years  law  of  1705,  it  hasjiever 
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1824.  been  heard  of  since  the  time  of  its  enactmentf 
and  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  for  a 
construction  of  it  consistent  with  its  disuse.  It  is 
a  retrospective  law  in  its  very  terms,  and,  having 
performed  its  office  at  the  time,  has  been  ever 
since  disused.  No  such  construction  as  that  in- 
sisted on,  ever  could  have  been  given  to  it 

As  to  the  presumption  of  payment,  it  must  be 
founded,  in  every  such  case,  both  upon  the  length 
of  time,  and  the  omission  to  do  what  would  be  done 
if  the  presumed  fact  did  not  exist  It  is  a  pre- 
ntmption  merely,  and  may  be  repelled  by  circum- 
stanpes,  showing  why  an  earlier  demand  has  not 
been  made/  No  such  presumption,  therefore,  ex- 
ists, unless  the  forbearance  be  unusual,  or  contra- 
ry to  what  might  have  been  expected.  But  it  has 
beea  the  universal  practice  to  forbear.  If  there 
had  been  a  payment,  there  would  have  been  a  pa- 
tent Where  the  fact  to  be  proved  must  appear 
by  deedy  the  presumption,  from  length  of  time, 
does  not  arise.^  The  surveys,  if  made,  were  ne- 
ver returned ;  therefore,  there  could  have  been  no 
payment.  The  receiver  general's  books  will  show 
what  has  been  paid. 

The  statute  of  limitations  of  1785,  is  not  a  bar. 
To  make  poisteession  a  bar,  it  niust  be  adverse.*  It 
may  be  adverse  as  to  one,  and  not  as  to  another. 
A  possession  under  one,  is  not  adverse  to  him. 
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Possession  under  an  agreement^  is  not  adverse;*  1824. 
and  ouster  cannot  l>e  presumed  where  the  posses-  ^"^^^ 
sion  is  not  only  under,  but  according  to  the  agree-  ^  j^^ 
ment.  To  maintain  a  title,  or  a  claim,  of  adverse 
possession,  such  possession  must  be  adverse  at  its 
commencement,  and  so  copiinue  for  twenty  years.» 
There  must  be,  at  least,  a  claim,  or  colour  of  title, 
adverse  or  hostile ;  though  it  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  a  good  title/  A  person  who  enters 
without  claim,  or  colour  of  title,  is  deemed  to  be  in 
possession  in  subservience  to  the  legal  owner^  and 
no  length  of  time  will  make  it  adverse/  The  doc- 
trine of  adverse  possession  must  be  strictly  taken, 
and  the  fact  must  be  made  out  by  clear  and  posi- 
tive proof,  and  not  by  inference.  Every  presump- 
tion is  in  favour  of  a  possession,  in  subordination 
to  the  title  of  the  true  owner/  If  tbe  defendant  has 
acknowledged  the  plaiptiflTs  title,  he  cannot,  jafter- 
wards,  dispute  it^  So,  ah  acknowledgment,  by  a 
person  under  whom  the  defendant  claims,  that  he 
went  into  possession  under  the  lessors  of  the 
plaintiff,  is  conclusive  against  the  defendant,  as  to 
tenancy.  And  though  it  may  not  have  that  effect, 
yet  it  wUl  prevent  possession  from  being  adverse/ 
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1824.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  not  disputedi  that  the  de- 
fendants went  into  possession  under  the  proprietors, 
and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  possession.  No  one  could  hold  ad- 
versely, unless  he  came  in  .by  title  paramount  to 
the  proprietary ;  and  no  title  against  the  Common- 
wealth, or  grantee  of  the  Commonwealth,  can  be 
acquired  by  length  of  time.'  The  possession  of 
lands  held  by  warrant  and  survey,  is  not  adverse 
to,  but  under  the  Commonwealth.^ 

The  cause  was  continued  to  the  present  term 
for  advisement. 

s*  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  fevourof  Penn^s  lessee,  who  was  plaintiff  in  a 
writ  of  ejectment.  The  case  depends  on  a  bill  of 
exceptions  taken  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  ex- 
presied  in  a  charge  to  the  jury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  in  the  year  1681,  Charles 
n.  glinted  to'  William  Penn,  the  ancestqfr  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Circuit  Court,  that  tract  of  country 
which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
By  tliis  grant,  the  property  in  the  soil,  as  well  as 
in  the  right  of  government,  was  conveyed  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  his  heirs,  in  fee  simple. 

The  grant  contains  special  powers  to  erect  m«- 
iiors,  and  to  alien  the  lands,  with  liber^  to  the 

a  ^^nis  y.  iThonaf,  5  JSmiMy,  77* 
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alienees  to  hold  immediately  of  the  proprietor  and     1824. 
his  heirs^  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  quia  emp-  ^^^Jj^^ 
tore$.    On  the  1 1  th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  Wil-     ^  v. 
liam  Penn,  having  interested  many  persons  in  his 
grant,  agreed  with  the  <' adventurers  and  purcha- 
sers" in  England,  on  **  certain  conditions  or  con- 
cessions,''  which  being  for  their  mutual  advantage, 
were  to  be  obligatory  in  the  future  management  of 
the  property  and  settlement  of  the  province.    The 
9th  of  these  conditions  is,  that ''  in  every  100,000 
acres,  the  governor  and  proprietary,:  by  lot,  re- 
seiVeth  ten  to  himself,  which  shall  lie  but  in  one 
place." 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  article  should  be  con- 
strued as  restraining  the  power  of  the  proprietor. 
Being  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil,  it  was  in  his 
power,  independent  of  contract,  to  sell,  or  not  to 
sell,  any  part  of  it.  But,  as  the  valilb  of  the  lands 
must  necessarily  (lepend  on  the.progressbf  settle- 
ment, it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  the  great 
purchasers  and  adventurers,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
prietor, that  he  should  open  the  country  generally 
to  emigrants.  It  was  also  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, to  make  large  reservations  for  his  private 
use,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  increased 
value  to  be  derived  from  settlement.  To  prevent 
his  checking  the  advance  of  the  settlements  by  un- 
reasonable reservations,  this  article  fixes  the  pro* 
portion  of  land  which  he  may  take  out  of  the  ge- 
neral stock  offered  to  the  public.  The  great  mass 
of  land  was  in  the  market,  to  be  acquired  by  any 
adventurer,  at  a  given  price ;  but  out  of  this  mass, 
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1824.     the  proprietor  reserved  for  himself  one  tenths  to 
lie  in  bodies  of  not  less  than  100,000  acres. 

The  survey  reserving  these  lands  for  his  own  use, 
whether  distinguished  by  the  common  appellation 
of  manor,  or  by  any  other  name,  was  not  to  give 
any  new  title  to  the  proprietor.  The  sole  effect 
was,  to  separate  the  land  so  surveyed  from  the 
common  stock,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  the  mar- 
ket. The  survey  was  notice  to  all  the  world,  that 
the  land  was  not. subject  to  individual  appropria* 
tion  on  the  common  terms,  but  could  be  acquired 
only  by  special  contract. 

It  was  not  the  intention,  because  it  could  not  be 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor,  to  continue  all  these 
manors,  or  reserved  lands,  as  unoccupied  wastes, 
but  to  sell  them  at  such  advanced  price  as  the  con- 
tinuing progress  of  settlement  and  increase  of  po- 
pulation would  justify.  The  lands  reserved,  and 
the  lands  not  reserved,  belonged  equally  to  (he 
proprietor,  and  were  equally  for  sale.  The  only 
difference  between  them  was,  that  the  lands  not 
reserved,  were  offered  to  the  public  at  a  fixed  price, 
while  thoiB(e  which  were  reserved,  could  be  acqui- 
red only  by  special  agreement.  Thia  difference 
produced  the  distinction,  of  which  we  have  heard  in 
argument,  and  which  seeips  to  have  been  well  un- 
derstood in  Pennsylvania,  between  warrants  on  the 
common  terms,  and  warrants  to  agree. 

In  the  year  1762,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
survey  of  the  manor  of  Springetsbury.  This  war- 
rant recites  a  former  survey  of  the  same  land,  in 
1722,  Bs  a  manor,  states  the  general  outlines  of 
such  former  survey,  and  directs  a  resurvev*    This 
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resarvey  was  made,  and  returned  into  the  land 
officei  in  the  year  1768,  whereat  has  remained 
ever  since,  among  the  documents  of  the  land 
titles  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  resurvey  included  the  lands  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  which  were  held  under  warrants,  of 
which  the  following  has  been  selected  as  a  spe* 
cimen : 

''  Pennsylvania  J  $8. :    Br  the  Proprietaries. 

**  Whereas,  Bartholomew  Sesrang,  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster,  hath  requested  that  we  would 
grant  him  to  take  up  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
situate  between  Codorus  creek  and  Little  Cone- 
waga  creek,  adjoining  the  lands  of  Killian  Smith 
and  Philip  Heintz,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  for 
which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  our  use  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen pounds  ten  ^hillings,  current  money  of  this 
province,  for  each  hundred  acres ;  and  the  yearly 
quit-rent  of  one  halfpenny  sterling  for  every  aero 
thereof. 

''  These  are,  therefore,  to  authorize  and  require 
you  to  survey,  or  cause  to  be  surveyed,  unto  the 
said  Bartholomew,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  townships  appointed,  the  said 
quantity  of  200  acres,  if  not  already  surveyed  or 
appropriated,  and  make  return  thereof  into  the 
secretary's  office,  in  order  for  further  confirmation ; 
for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant : 
which  survey,  in  case  the  said  Bartholomew  fiilfil , 
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1834.    the  above  agreement. within  six  months  from  the 
^^^>^j^  date  hereof,  shall  be  valid;  otherwise  void. 

T.  ^  ^' Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  land 

office,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  from 
the  said  Proprietaries,  at  Philadelphia, 
[i..  9.]  this  eighth  day  of  January,  Anno  Do- 
mini one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two.  George  Thomas. 

**  To  Wm.  Parsons,  Surveyor  General.^^ 

In  virtue  of  this  warrant,  a  survey  of  the  land 
claimed  by  Caleb  Kirk,  one  of  the.  plaintiffs  in 
error,  was  made  on  the  12th  of  October,  1747, 
in  favour  of  Jacob  Wagner,  the  then  holder  of 
the  warrant,  by  various  mesne  transfers.  The 
title  was  regularly  deduced  by  various  convey- 
ances, from  Wagner  to  Kirk,  accompanied  with 
possession. 

No  grant  ,has  been  issued  for  the  lands.  .  Ten 
pounds,  in  part  of  the  consideration,  were  paid, 
about  the  date  of  the  warrant,  and'  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  payment  of  the  residue. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  usage,  for 
the  proprietaries,  to  j^ve  great  indulgence  to  the 
purchaseni  of  lands,  for  the  purchase  money.  Al- 
thpugh,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  survey 
was  declared  to  be  void,*  unless  the  agreement 
were  fulQlled  iti  sil  months,  yet  the  proprietaries 
appear  not  to  have  been  in^the  practice  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  condition.  Large  arrear- 
ages of  purchase  money  remained  due  after  the 
surveys  were  made,  which,  as  the  grants  were 
withheld,  were  debts  upon  interest,  secured  in  the 
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best  possible  manner.    This  credit  was  mutually     1834. 
advantageous.    By  acceleratitig  the  settlement  of 
the  province,  it  was  beneficial  to  the  proprietaries; 
and  the  purchaser  could  terminate  it  whenever  it 
ceased  to  be  beneficial  to  himself. 

Until  the  war  of  our  revolution,  this  state  of 
things  appears  to  have  continued.  The  settle- 
ments advanced  tvith  great  rapidity.  Manors  were 
surveyed,  lands  were  dold,  and  large  arrearages 
were  due  for  purchases  made,  both  within  and 
without  the  manors.  The  only  distinction  appears 
to  have  been,  that  the  reserved  lands  were  sold 
by  special  contract,  and  the  lands  not  reserved, 
were  sold  at  stated  prices. 

When  the  war  of  our  revolution  commenced, 
the  proprietary  went  to  Great  Britain,  and.  was, 
consequently,  to  be  considered  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, not  as  an  American  citizen.  The  light  to 
confiscate  his  property,  or  to  leave  it  untouched, 
was  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Legislature  of  that  State,  for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  itself,  took  a  middle  course.  In  1779,  an  act 
was  passed,  entitled  ''An  act  for  vesting  the  estate 
of  the  late  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  in  this 
Commonwealth.'^  This  ejectment  was  brought 
in  the  year  1819. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  question,  whether 
the  land  in  controversy  was  included  within  the 
lines  of  the  manor  of  Springetsbury,  as  surveyed 
under  the  warrant  of  1762,  was  left  to  the  jury> 
who  have  found  that  it  was  included  within  them. 
The  opinioli  of  the  Judges  who  tried  the  cause, 
wBMf  that  if  the  land  was  within  those  lines,  the 
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1824.  right  of  the  plaintiff^  in  that  Court,  was  excepted 
out  of  the  general  operation  of  the  act  of  1779, 
and  wffs  not  vested  in  the  Commonwealth. 

To  this  opinion  an  exception  was  takeifi,  which 
has  been  supported  in  this  Court  by  arguments, 
in  party  applicable  to  warrants  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  in  part,  to  those  only  which  were  issued 
on  the  common  terms. 

In  that  part  of  the  argument  which  applies  to 
all  warrants,  the  plaintiffs  in  error  contend,  that 
the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  1779,  vesta  all  the 
rights  of  the  proprietary  in  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  exception  of  those  only  which  are  reser- 
ved by  other  sections  of  the  same  act ;  and  that 
the  right  to  the  purchase  money,  which  then  re- 
mained unpaid,  is  comprehended  within  the  gene- 
ral words  of  the  5th  section,  and  not  excepted  in 
any  other  section. 

In  considering  this  argument,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  5th  section  critically,  and  to 
ascertain  its  extent  with  precision. 

It  enacts,  *'  that  all  and  every  the  estate,  right, 
title,  interest,  property,  claim,  and  demand,  of 
the  heirs,*'  &c.  '^  or  others  claiming  as  proprieta- 
ries of  Pennsylvania,"  "  to  which  they,  or  any  of 
them,  were  entitled,  or  which  to  them  were 
deemed  to  belong  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776, 
of,  in,  or  to,  the  sail  and  land  contained  within 
the  litoits  of  the  said  province,"  *^  together  with 
the  royalties,  franchises,  lordships,  and  all  other 
the  hereditaments  and  premises  comprised,  men- 
tioned, or  granted  in  the  same  charter  or  letters 
patent  of  the  said  King  Chariea  the  second,  (ex- 
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cept  08  hereinafter  is  excepted,)  shall  be,  and  they     1834 
are  hereby  vesred  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania.'' 

The  first  part  of  ^e  description  of  that  which 
the  Legislature  intended  to  vest  in  the  Common- 
wealth, comprehends  all  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
taries in  the  ^'  soil  and  land"  of  Pennsylvania,  bat 
comprehends  nothing  else.  It  would  not,  we  pre- 
sume, be  contended,  that  this  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion would  embrace  the  purchase  money  due' for 
land,  if  any  such  case  existed,  which  had  been 
sold  and  conveyed  by  the  proprietary,  and  for  the 
purchase  money  of  which  a  bond  had  been  taken. 
This  act  could  not,  we  presume,  be  pleaded  in 
bar  to  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond  given  to  se- 
cure the.  payment  of  money  due  for  land.  This 
section,  at  least,  is  directed  against  the  landed 
estate  of  the  proprietary,  not  against  his  claims 
for  money. 

If  this  first  part  of  the  description  does  not 
reach  debts  on  account  of  land  sold,  neither  does 
the  second.  It  seems  almost  useless  to  observe, 
that  a  debt  for  land  sold,  is  neither  *^  a  royalty, 
franchise,  lordship,  or  other  hereditament;"  and 
that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  premises  granted  in 
the  charter. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  section  vests  nothing. 
It  contains  only  a  more  ample  description  of  the 
absolute  and  unqualified  manner  in  which  the 
property,  previously  described,  is  to  vest  in  th' 
Conunonwealth.  It  is  freed  and  discharged  from 
every  incumbrance,  claim,  or  demand  whatsoever, 
as  fully  as  if  the  said  charter,  ^.  '^  and  all  other 
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1834.  the  estate,  right,  and  title,  of  the  said  proprieta- 
ries,  of,  in,  and  to  the  same  premised,  were  herein 
transcribed  and  repealed.^^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  partieuliDr 
words  of  the  legislature,  which  are  regularly  and 
technically  applicable  to  the  charter,  because  it « 
too  obvious  for  controversy,  that  the  whole  design 
and  effect  of  the  clause  is  to  show,  that  the  property 
described  in  the  preceding  confiscating  clause,  is 
to  vest  in  the  Commonwealth,  freed  from  every 
trust,  Umitation,  or  incumbrance  whatsoever.  But 
the  property  comprehended  in  the  confiscating 
clause,  was  land  only ;  and  the  land  of  the  proprie- 
taries, together  with  the  royalties,  &c.  annexed 
to  it. 

If,  then,  the  particular  subject  of  this  controver- 
sy be  within  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  1 779,  it  is 
because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  land  to  which  the 
proprietaries  were  entitled.  If  not  so  considered, 
the  5th  section  does  not  vest  it  in  the  Common- 
wealth* If  it  be  1^0  considered,  the  next  inquiry  is, 
whether  it  be  within  the  exceptions  made  by  the 
act. 

The  8th  section  provides  and  enacts,  ^^  that  all 
and  every  the  private  estates,  lands  and  heredita- 
ments of  any  of  the  said  proprietaries,  whereof 
they  are  now  possessed,  or  to  which  they  are  now 
entitled,  in  their  private  several  right  or  capacity, 
by  devise,  purchase  or  descent ;  and  likewise  all 
the  land  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  ^the 
proprietary  tenths,^  or  manors,  which  were  duly 
surveyed  and  returned  into  the  land  office,  on  or 
before  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776,  toge- 
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Uier  with  the  quit  or  other  rentSy  and  arrearages  of    1824. 
rents,  reeenred  out  of  the  said  proprietary  tenthsi  ^"^iJJ^ 
or  manors,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  which  hare        ?* 
been  sold,  be  confirmed,  ratified  and  established     ^^^^^ 
forever,  according  to  such  estate  or  estates  therein, 
and  under  such  limitations,  uses,  and  trusts,  as  in 
and  by  the  several  and  respective  reservations^ 
grants,  and  conveyances  thereof,  are*  directed  and 
appointed.'* 

This  section  reserves  the  private  estates  of  the 
proprietaries,  ^'and  likewise  all  the  lands  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  'the  proprietary 
tenths,*  or  manors,  which  were  duly  surveyed  and 
returned  into  the  land  office,  on  or  before  the  4th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776.'' 

That  the  manor  of  Springetsbury  was  dulys  ur- 
veyed,  and  returned  into  the  land  oflke  before  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  has  not  been  controverted  in  this 
Court,  so  far  as  respects  land  not  sold  before  the 
resurvey,  which  constitutes  the  question  now  un- 
der particular  consideration ;  and  that  the  land 
for  which  this  ejectment  was  brought,  lies  within 
the  survey  describing  the  external  boundaries  of 
that  manor,  is  established  by  the  verdictof  the  ju- 
ry.   The  dilemma,  then,  presented  to  the  plaintiffs 
in  error,  is  a  fair  one.    The  legislature  did  or  did 
not  consider  the  right  reserved  by  the  proprietary 
to  re-enter  and  avoid  the  warrant,  or  to  re-grant 
the  land,  as  an  estate  or  interest  inxhe  soil,  as  land, 
even  before  such  right  was  asserted.     If  it  was 
so  considered,  and,  as  land,  was  confiscated  by  the 
5th  section,  then  it  was  likewise  so  considered  in 
the  8th  section;  and,  as  land,  was  excepted  and 
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1824.  saved  to  the  proprietaiy.  If  the  Legislature  consi* 
"^^•JJ^  dered  this  right  merely  as  a  claim  to  money,  secu- 
▼•^  red  on  the  land,  then  it  is  not  confiscated  by  the 
5th  section,  but  remains  to  the  proprietor,  unaffec- 
ted by  it.  We  can  perceive  no  principle  of  sound 
construction,  by  which,  comparing  the  5th  and  8th 
sections  with  each  other,  the  5th  shall,  so  far  as 
respects  land  in  manors,  be  made  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  8th  ;  no  principle  by  which  the 
confiscating  clause  shall  be  made  broader  than 
the  saving  clause. 

It  was  necessary  to  reserve  the  quit-rents  ex- 
pressly in  the  8th  sectioti>  because  they  may,  on 
fairconstruction,  be  understood  to  be  comprehend- 
ed in  the  5th  section ;  and,  consequently,  to  be 
vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  if  not  expressly  ex- 
cepted.   The  quit-rents  would  not,  indeed,  be  con- 
fiscated by  that  part  of  the  section  which  relates  to 
soil  or  land ;  but  may  very  well  pass  under  the 
words  ''royalties,  franchises,  lordships,  and  aU 
other  the  hereditaments  and  premises  comprised, 
mentioned,  and  granted  in  the  same  charter^  or 
some  of  them.*'  The  quit-rent  is  a  hereditament, 
reserved  under  the  very  words  of  the  charter,  and 
annexed  to  the  seignory.    It  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely improper,  to  term  it  ''royalty,"  since  similar 
reservations  are  generally  to  be  found  in  grants 
made  to  individuals  in  the  royal  governments.  The 
express  exception  of  quit-rents,  therefore,  without 
mentioning  the  arrears  of  purchase  money,  fur- 
nish no  argument  in  favour  of  theplaintifis  in  er- 
for.    The  qdit-rents  were  excepted  in  the  8th  sec- 
tion, because  they  would,  if  not  excepted,  have 
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Pennsylvaiiia  still  chargeable  with  quit-rents^  and  1824. 
would  vest  those  not  within  the  manors,  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  waa  the  intention  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  discharge  the  lands  not  within  the 
manors,  from  this  burthen,  and  a  section  was  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.  Read  the  section,  omit* 
ting  the  words  respecting  the  purchase  money  of 
lands  not  within  the  manors,  and  it  expresses, 
with  plainness  and  perspicuity,  the  idejl  which  has 
been  suggested.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
our  course  of  legislation,  know,  that  after  a  bill 
has  been  framed,  and  the  language  adapted  to  its 
objects,  amendmc^nts  are  sometimes  introduced 
into  it,  in  a  late  stage  of  its  progress,  without 
being  sufficiently  cautious  to  change  the  language 
which  was  adapted  to  the  original  matter,  so  as 
to  fit  it  to  the  new  matter  contnined  in  the  amend- 
ment. This  can  ulono  account  for  the  perplexity 
und  confusion  of  the  9th  and  1 0th  sections  of  thi>* 
act.  The  9tli  section,  which  is  so  perfectly  clear 
without  the  words  respecting  the  arrearages  of 
purchase  money  for  lands  not  within  the  manors, 
is  80  enlbarrassed  and  confused  with  them,  as  to 
be  scarcely  intelligible;  and  the  whole  office  of 
the  10th  section  is,  to  vest  in  the  Commonwealth 
a  part  of  that  which  the  9th  had  abolished.  Courts 
must,  however,  give  to  these  sections  that  inter- 
pretation which  seems  best  to  comport  with  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  8th  section  had  confirmed  to  the  proprie- 
tors, for  ever^  the  quit-routs  reserved  in  the  ma- 
nors. The  9th,  which  was  intended  to  abolish  all 
qiat-rents  on  all  other  landa.  comtnences  with 
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1824.    the  manors,  how  would  it  ^  presenre  equaliQr 
v^^^j^  among  the  purchaaers,^  to  cochree  the  payment  of 
▼.       the  purchase  money  for  lands  without  the  manors, 
™  '    to  the  Commonwealth  ?    Or,  what  motive  can  be 
assigned  for  discharging  those  within  the  manors 
from  paying  for  their  land%  and  requiring  pay- 
ment from  those  without  the  manors.    It  would 
be  a  caprice  for  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account. 

Where  the  language  of  the  Legislature  is  clear. 
Courts  cannot  be  permitted  to  assume  an  inten- 
tion repugnant  to  that  language,  because  it  im- 
ports what  they  think  unreasonable;  but  words 
are  not  to  be  forced  out  of  their  natural  meaning, 
to  produce  what  is  unreasonable,  if  not  absurd. 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  also  fely  on  the  6th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  establishing  a  land  office,  passed 
in  1781,  as  amounting,  unequivocally,  to  a  confis- 
cation of  the  rights  of  the  proprietary  in  the  land 
in  contest. 

This  proposition  is  sustained,  by  applying  to  all 
lands,  words  which  are,  indeed,  generat  in  them- 
selves, but  which  are,  obviously  enough,  used  by 
the  Legislature  with  reference  to  particular  lands, 
the  right  to  which  was  vested  in  the  Common- 
wealth by  the  act  of  1779. 

This  act  does  not  purport  to  be  an  act  of  con* 
fiscation,  but  an  act  for  opening  a  land  office  for 
the  luids  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  does  not  piir- 
port  to  be  an  aot^of  acquisition,  but  of  disposition 
of  that  which  had  been  previously  acquired*  It 
commences  with  a  recital,  that  "  many  of  the 
lands  in  the  State,  heretofore  taken  up,"  &^. 
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^•'are  yet  unpatented,  and  the  purchase  iiiouuy,     1824. 
and  arrearages  of  purchase  money,  thereon  due,  ^^^j^J^ 
are  vested  in  the  Commonwealdi;"  ''and  the        v. 
owners  and  holders  of  siich  rights,  since  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  land  office,  have  not  had  it  in  their 
power  to  pay  in  the  purchase  money  and  obtain 
patents:  for  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted,  that 
an  office  be  erected,'*  Sec. 

The  subsequent  regulations,  then,  respocting 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  were  in 
tended  for  such  purchase  money  only  as  was  al* 
ready  vested  in  the  Commonwealth;  and  the  un- 
patented lands  referred  to,  are  those  oiily^  the 
purchase  money  due  on  which  was  then  vested 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  important,  too,  in 
the  construction  of  this  act,  to  recollect  that 
the  framers  of  the  act  of  1779  could  not  have 
intended  any  interference,  by  means  of  a  land 
office,  or  otherwise,  with  the  manors.  They 
remained  the  properly  of  the  proprietaries,  who 
were  themselves  to  receive  the  arrears  of  purchase 
•money,  and  to  complete  the  titles.  The  whole 
act  being  framed  for  the  property  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  general  words  of  the  6th  section  must 
be  understood  to  be  limited  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  act;  that  is,  to  the  property  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  act  directs,  that  patents  shall  be  issued  for 
lands  for  which  the  purchase  money  shall  be  re- 
ceived: and  the  16th  section  directs,  that  the  land, 
80  granted,  ''  shall  be  free  and  clear  of  all  reser- 
vations and  restrictions,  as  to  mines,  royalties, 
>  quit-reftts,  or  otherwise/'  Now,  the  act  of  1779 
Vol.  IX  15 
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1824.  expressly  reserves  for  the  prc^rietors  the  quit- 
"""^^^^^  rents  within  the  manors.  This  act,  then,  cannot 
▼.  be  construed  to  authorize  the  issuing  patents  for 
^^^^ '  lands  within  the  manors,  unless  it  be  alao  con- 
strued to  be  a  confiscation,  by  implication,  of 
property  expressly  reserved  for,  and  vested  in  in- 
dividuals, by  a  preceding  act  of  the  Legislature. 
This  construction,  to  be  justified,  must  be  una- 
voidable. 

But  the  12th  section  appears  to  the  Court  to 
deserve  some  consideration.  That  section  de- 
clares, **  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed 
to  extend  to  lauds,  not  granted  in  the  usual  forms 
of  the  land  ofiice.'* 

There  were,  then,  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  ''  not 
granted  in  the  usual  forms  of  the  land  office.^' 

As  tliis  case  comes  on  after  a  general  verdict, 
on  an  exceptiqn  to  a  charge  given  by  the  Court  to 
the  jury,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  person  taking  the 
exception,  to  show  that  the  charge  is  erroneous.  If 
it  comprehended  .this  act,  of  which  the  Court  is 
not  satisfied,  still  it  is  incumbent  on  the  exceptor 
to  show  that  lands  within  manors  were  '*  granted 
in  the  usual  forms  of  the  land  office.''  This  fact 
is  not  shown. 

The  act  of  1 783  is  obviously  limited  to  the  same 
subject  to  which  the  act  of  1781  applies.  All  ar- 
guments founded  on  this  act  are  liable,  too,  to  this 
additional  objection.  It  was  enacted  after  the 
treaty  of  peate,  when  the  power  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature over  the  estate  of  William  Penn,  real  and 
personal,  had  ceased. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  argument  which 
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ry,  while  aoothor  remaioed  valid.    The  words     1824. 
make  no  suoh  distinction,  and  we  can  perceive 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  property  which  will 
justify  the  Court  in  making  it. 

If  we  trace  these  words,  **  manors/'  and  '^  proprie- 
tary tenths/^  to  their  first  use,  we  shall  find  rea- 
son to  confirm,  not  to  change,  the  sense  in  which  wc 
suppose  them  to  have  been  used  in  the  act  of  1 779. 

By  the  19th  section  of  the  charter,  license  is 
granted  to  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  ''to  erect 
any  parcels  of  land,  within  the  province  aforesaid, 
into  manors."  There  is  no  restriction  on  this 
power,  which  confines  its  exercise  to  lands  which 
are  vacant  at  the  time.  There  was,  then,  no  want 
of  power  in  Penn  to  comprehend  within  a  manor 
lands  which  were  actually  sold..  The  rights  of  the 
purchaser,  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  proper- 
ty, could  not  be  changed,  nor  would  they  be  chan- 
ged, by  including  his  land  within  the  survey  of  a 
manor. 

The  proprietary  tenths  originate  iii  the  ''condi- 
tions or  concessions  agreed  on  between  William 
Penn  and  certain  adventurers  and  purchasers,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1681.  The  9th  condition,  or 
concession,  is:  "In  every  100,000  acres,  the  go- 
vernor and  proprietary,  by  lot,  reserveth  ten  to 
himself,  which  shall  lie  but  in  one  place.'' 

Now,  it  is  Yety  apparent  that,  supposing  this  sti- 
pulation to  be  a  fundamental  law,  and  to  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,  it  can  only  re- 
Mrain  the  proprietary  from  reserving  more  than 
ten  out  of  every  1<X),000  9cres  of  land,  and  compel 
hhn  to  lay  it  off  in  one  body.    If  within  any  survey 
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1824.     within  the  lines  of  the  manor,  and  sold  as  partot 
^^^^^^^  the  manor,  to  depend  on  the  terms  or  the  time  of 
V.        the  grant  ? 
* "'  "         The  defendants  in  the  Circuit  Court  gave  in 
evidence,  fifteen  instances  of  lands  lying  within 
the  manor  being  settled  for  on  the  common  terms. 
Were  these  lands  excluded  from  the  manor  by 
being  so  settled  for?    Did  the   Legislature  of 
1779,  when  about  to  save  for  the  proprietaries 
the  quit*rents  reserved  out  of  manors  or  proprie* 
tary'  tenths,  or  out   of  land  commonly  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  manors  or  proprie* 
tary  tenths,  which  were  duly  surveyed  and  re- 
turned into  the  land  office,   on   or  before  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  fix  its  mind  on  the  survey  to 
which  reference  is  made,  or  on  the  dates  and 
terms  of  the  grants  made  for  lands  within  the  lur* 
vey?    If  on  the  survey,  then  the  Jangiiage  ex- 
presses the  intention ;  if  some  other  distinction 
was  designed!,  it  is  strange  that  no  words  were 
inserted  pointing  to  such  distinction.    The  Legis- 
lature intended  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  the 
proprietaries  in  part,  and  in  part  only.     The  line 
of  partitipn  between  the  Commonwealdi  and  the 
Penn  family,  was  to  be  drawn.     It  was  the  pro- 
vince of  wisdom  and  of  justice  to  make  this  line 
a  plain  one.     It  was  proper  that  the  Common- 
wealth, and  Penn,  and  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, should  be  able  distinctly  to  discern  it.    If 
the  lines  of  the  manors,  as  surveyed  and  returned 
in  the  land  office^  before  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
constitute  the  dividing  lines  bet^^n  the  parties, 
they  are  plainly  and  distinctly  drawn.    If  some 
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imaginary  distiDCtioiui  are  to  be  made  between     1834. 

the  lands  compreliended  within  those  lines,  or  the  """^^^^^ 

quit-rents  reserved  on  those  which  had  been  sold,     ^  ▼. 

the  whole  certainty  of  the  division  is  lost,  unless 

some  other  line,  equally  plain,  equally  rational, 

and  equally  justified  by  the  words  of  the  act,  can 

be  substituted.     Is  this  practicable  in  the  case 

before  the  Court?    Extensive  salei^ were  made  in 

a  tract  of  country,  supposed  by  the  seller  and  the 

purchaser  to  be  a  manor.    Other  sales  were  made, 

containing  in  the  contracts  no  intrinsic  evidence 

that  the  parties  understood  the  lands  to  be  within 

a  manor.     The  purchase  money,  in  both  cases, 

is  paid,  and  deeds  are  made,  reserving  the  usual 

quit-rents.     To  ascertoin  the  real  boundaries  of 

the  manor,  to  make  a  legal  survey  of  it,  if  one 

had  not  before  been  made,  a  warrant  of  resurvey 

is  issued,  and  a  survey  made  and  returned  into 

the  land  office,  comprehending  both  these  classes 

of  lands,  with  others  which  were  at  the  same  time 

vacant,  as  being  within  the  manor.     When  the 

Legislature  saves  to  the  proprietaries  the  quit^ 

rents  out  of  lands  sold  within  the  manors,  can  a 

distinction,  have  been  intended  between  those 

lands  which  were  sold  aapart  of  the  manor  before, 

and  those  which  were  sold  after  the  resurvey? 

If  it  be  assumed,  where  the  warrants  contain  no 

evidence  of  being  intended  tot  manor  lands,  that 

the  parties  or  the  proprietaries  were  ignorant  of 

their  being  comprehended  within  a  manor,  what 

difierence,  in  reason,  can  this  make?    The  larfds 

were  equally  liable  to  quit-rents  in  the  one  case 

and  the  other.    Thev  were  equally  within  a  manor. 

Vol.  IX.  *  36 
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1824.  whether  known  or  not  known  to  be  within  it. 
Could  the  Legislature  have  a  motive  in  the  one 
case  more  than  in  the  other»  for  abolushing  these 
quit-rents?  If  the  motive  existed,  it  would  be 
shown  in. the  language  adopted.  But  the  search 
for  it  in  the  language  of  the  Legislature,  would 
be  as  fruitless  as  in  the  reason  of  the  c&se.  The 
Court  cannot  set  up  this  distinction. 

If  the  word  manor,  when  used  as  describing 
territory  within  which  quit-rents  are  saved,  com- 
prehends lands  sold  before  the  resurvey,  then  the 
same  word,  when  applied  to  the  arrears  of  pur- 
chase money,  retains  the  same  meaning. 

It  has  been  urged  in  argument,  that  the  Legia- 
lature  intended  clearly  to  distinguish  between  the 
rights  of  Penn,  as  an  individual,  and  his  rights  as 
proprietor.  The  first  were  reserved;  the  last 
were  confiscated.  This  distinction,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  subject  of  the  present  controversy,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  law.  The  8th  section  con- 
firms to  the  proprietaries  all  their  private  estates, 
"  and  likewise  all  the  lands  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  proprietary  tenths  or  manors.** 
These  proprietary  tenths  or  manors,  then,  did  not 
compose  a  part  of,  but  were  in  addition  to,  their 
private  estates.  They  were  held  too  by  precisely 
the  same  title  by  which  odier  lands  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, not  sold  nor  reserved,  were  held  Nor  was 
there  any  new  modification  of  that  title.  They 
were  withdrawn  from  the  mass  of  proper^  offered 
for  sale  on  the  common  terms;  but  were  still  held 
by  Penn,  solely  as  proprietor  under  the  charter. 
The  quit-rents,  too,  were  clearly  an  appendage 
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to  the  original  grants  retained  on  the  Ifllnds  which  1834« 
were  soldi  and  retained  by  Penn  in  his  character 
as  proprietor.  Yet  these  are  expressly  saved  to 
him.  There  is,  then,  in  the  act  of  1 779,  no  in-* 
tention  to  make  the  private  and  proprietary  rights 
of  Penn  the  criterion  by  which  the  line  of  parti- 
tion between  him  and  the  Commonwealth  should 
be  ascertained;  but  there  is  a  clear  intention  to 
divide  his  proprietary  estate,  and  to  make  his  sur- 
veys of  manors  the  criterion  by  which  this  line  of 
partition  should  be  ascertained. 

This  result  is,  we  think,  very  clearly  produced, 
so  far  as  respects  the  soil,  by  the  5th  and  8th  sec- 
tions; and  is,  we  think,  produced  not  less  clearly 
with  respect  to  the  arrears  of  purchase  money,  by 
the  9th  and  10th  sections.  Strike  out  those  sec- 
tions, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  can 
reach  the  *  arrears  of  purchase  money,  within  or 
without  the  manors.  They  would,  like  other  debts, 
remain  the  property  of  the  creditor.  The  9th  sec- 
tion expressly  abolishes  *^  the  arrearages  of  pur- 
chase moneys  for  lands  not  within  the  tenths  or 
manors  aforesaid;"  and  if,  as  we  think,  the  tenth, 
or  manor,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Legislature,  de- 
scribed by  a  survey  thereof,  made  according  to 
law  or  usage,  and  returned  into  the  land  office  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July,  1776,  then  the  lands  on  which 
the  arrearage  of  purchase  money  is  claimed,  in 
this  case,  are  within  one  of  the  aforesaid  tenths,  or 
manors. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  lands,  or  the  purchase 
money,  which  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Circuit  Court 
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1824.     claim  in  this  case,  are  hot  confiscated  by  aiiy  act 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

[  Before  we  take  leave  of  the  act  of  1779,  it  may 
be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  it  has  any  operation 
on  the  lands  lying  within  the  manors,  and  which 
had  been  sold,  but  not  granted,  the  terms  of  sale 
not  having  been  complied  with.    It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that,  those  on  whose  property  this  law  acted, 
were  the  subjects  of  an  enemy,  and  that  the  Le- 
gislature possessed  full  power  over  their  estates. 
Having  the  power  to  confiscate  absolutely,  they 
might  modify  that  power  in  its  exercise,  as  to  them 
might  seem  proper.     The  7th  section  provides 
and  enacts,  that  all  the  rights,  &c.  which  were  de- 
rived from  the  proprietaries,  or  to  which  any  per- 
.  son  other  than  the  said  proprietaries  were  entitled, 
*^  either  in  law  or  equity,"  by  virtue  of  any  deed, 
patent,  warrant  or  survey,  of,  in  or  to  any  part  or 
portion  of  the  lands  contained  within  the  limits  of 
this  State, -or  by  virtue  of  any  location  filed  in  the 
land  office  before  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  confirmed,  ratified,  and  esta- 
blished for  ever,  according  to  such  estate  or  estates, 
rights  or  interests,  and  under  such  limitations  or 
uses  9s  in  and  by  the  several  and  respective  grants 
and  conveyances  thereof  are  directed  and  ap^ 
pointed. 

This  section  comprehends  all  the  lands  within 
the  State,  whether  within  or  without  the  manors, 
to  which  any  individuals  had  derived  a  title  from 
the  proprietaries,  either  in  taw  or  equity,  by  virtue 
of  any  deed,  patent,  warrant  or  mreey^  and  con- 
firms such  title  according  to  the  estate,  right  or  in- 
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terest  conveyed.  That  tbe  section  operates  alike  1824. 
on  lands  within  and  without  tbe  manors,  and  that 
it  confirms  titles  under  warrants  or  surveys,  fat 
which  the  purchase  money  has  been  paid,  are  cer- 
tain. It  is  equally  certain,  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere virith  the  arrears  of  purchase  money  which  may 
still  be  Jue,  because  that  ^hole  subject  is  taken 
up  and  disposed  of  in  the  9th  and  10th  sections  of 
the  act.  The  doubt  is,  whether  it  has  any  in- 
fluence on  any  lands,  the  purchase  money  for  which 
had  not  been  paid ;  and  if  any,  how  it  afiects  :he 
title  to  such  lands. 

The  right  of  re-entry  was  reserved  as  a  securi- 
ty for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  exerted^  and  was 
probably  considered  in  the  light  of  a  mortgage,  to 
be  used  merely  as  the  means  of  enforcing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract,  not  as  absolutely  terminating 
the  estate.  That  the  proprietaries  looked  on  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  saw  lands  held  under 
warrants  void  on  their  face,  for  the  failure  to  fulfil 
the  contract  within  the  specified  time  of  six  montliSy 
and  never,  in  a  single  instance,  so  far  as  appears  in 
thexsase,  or  has  been  alleged  in  argument,  attempt- 
ed to  avoid  the  estate,  would  certainly,  afibrd  a 
strong  equity  to  such  purchaser  against  the  proprie- 
tary, should  such  an  attempt  be  made.  And  that 
ejectments  were  maintained  on  such  titles,  is  also 
evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  in  the 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  to  havis  been 
understood  by  all,  that  the  proprietary  was  to  avail 
himself  of  the  condition  in  the  ^arrant,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  coerce  the  pa3rment  of  the 
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1824.  purehase  money.  This  became,  from  usage,  a 
^"^j^^  kind  of  tacit  agreement,  which  their  reial  interest 
2i^  required  all  parties  to  observe.  Yet,  when  a  new 
state  of  things  was  introduced,  it  was  natural  for 
that  numerous  class  of  purchasers,  who  had  not 
paid  Jip  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money,  to  be 
uneasy  at  the  hazard  in  which  their  titles  were  in- 
yolved ;  and  their  representatives  would  very  na- 
turally feel  disposed  to  quiet  their  minds' on  this 
interesting  subject  It  would  not  be  unreasonable, 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to  make 
the  contract  expressly  what  it  was  understood  to 
be,  and  to  do  away  the  forfeiture,  except  as  a  mode 
of  enforcing  payment  of  the  arrears  of  purchase 
money.  The  confirmation  of  titles,  by  their  own 
terms  void,  for  non-payment  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney, accompanied  with  the  preservation  of  the 
right  to  the  purchase  money,  admits  of  the  con- 
struction, that  the  clause  of  forfeiture'  may  be  used 
to  enforce  die  {^yment  of  those  arrears,  but  not  as 
extinguishing  the  estate.  At  all  events,  this  sec* 
tion  has  the  same  application  to  lands  within,  as 
to  lands  without  the  manor;  and  the  construction 
it  has  received  with  respect  to  the  one,  may  serve 
as  a  rule  for  the  other. 

The  next  exception  to  be  considered,  is  to  that 
part  of  the  charge,  which  declares  die  act  of  1705, 
commonly  called'the  seven  years  law,  to  be. in- 
applicable to  the  case.  That  act  enacts,  **  that 
seven  years  quiet  possession  of  lands  within  this 
province,  which  were  first  entered  on  upon  an 
equitable  right,  shall  for  ever  give  an  unquestiona*^ 
ble  title  to  the  same  against  all^  during  the 
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tute  whereof  they  are  or  shall  be  poasesaed,  except     1824. 
in  caaea  of  infanta/'  &c» 

It  haa  been  contended,  that  thia  act  ia  merely 
retrospective;  and,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  said,  that  for  more  than  one  hundred 
yeara  it  haa  never  been  resorted  to  in  tlie  Courta 
of  Pennsylvania. 

To  this  argument  it  ia  anawered,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  is  prospective,  that  it  purporta 
to  be  an  act  of  limitationa,  that  it  is  found  among 
the  printed  statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  its 
operation  has  never  been  denied,  so  far  aa  we  are 
informed,  in  any  of  the  Courta  of  that  State.  Du- 
ring the  irregularities  which  take  place  in  the  firat 
settlement  of  a  country,  an  act  of  limitationa  ia 
peculiarly  desirable,  and  it  would  be  atrange  if 
Penni^lvania  ahould  have  remained  entirely  with- 
out one.  The  16th  aection  of  the  lawa  agreed 
upon  in  England,  enacta,  ''  that  seven  yeara  quiet 
possession  shall  give  an  unqueationable  right,  ex^ 
cept  in  cases  of  infants,"  &c.  An  act  of  the  aame 
import  aa  to  posaeasion,  without  any  exception  in 
favour  of  infanta  and  others,  waa  passed  in  1700, 
bnt^waa  repealed  in  England,  in  1705,  in  which 
year  the  act. was  i>as8ed  which  ia  now  under 
consideration.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  had 
one  uniform  and  conatant  wiah  on  tliia  aubject. 
Neither  the  16th  aection  of  the  laws  agreed  on  in 
England,  nor  the  repealed  act  of  1700,  can  be 
conaidered  aa  retrospective;  and  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  giving  this  construction  to  the  act  of 
1705.  But,  the  Courta  of  Pennsylvania  having 
never  considered  this  act  aa  having  the  effect  of 
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1824.    an  act  of  limitationsy  this  Court  is  not  inclined  to 
^''^jJJJ^  go  further  than  they  have  gone.    If,  however,  it 
T.        were  to  be  so  considered,  it  must  be  governed  by 


Bmith* 


those  rules  which  apply  to  acts  of  limitation  gene- 
rally. 

One  of  these,  which  has  been  recognised  in  the 
Courts  of  England,  and  in  all  others  where  the 
rules  established  in  those  Courts  have  been  adopt- 
ed,^  is,  that  possession,  to  give  title,  must  be  ad- 
versary. The  word  is  hot,  indeed,  to  beVound  in 
the  statutes ;  but  the  plmnest  dictates  of  common 
justice  require  that  it  should  be  implied.  It  would 
shock  that  sense  of  right  which  must  be  felt 
equally  by  legislators  and  by  Judges,  if  a  posses- 
sion which  was  permissive,  and  entirely  consis- 
tent with  the  title  of  another,  should  silently  bar 
that  title.  Several  cases  have  been  decided  in 
this  Court,  in  which  the  principle  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  generally  acknowledged;* 
and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  particularly,  it 
has  been  expressly  recognised.  To  allow  a  dif* 
ferent  construction,  would  be  to  make  the  statute 
of  limitations  a  statute  for  the  encouragement  of 
fraud — a  statute  to  enable  one  man  to  steal  the 
title  of  another  by  professing  to  hold,  under  it. 
No  laws  admit  of  such  a  construction. 

The  true  question  then  is,  whether  the  occu- 
pancy of  those  who  held  under  these  conditional 
wasrants,  was  consistent  with,  or  adversary  to. 


t^  See  Alexander  v.  Pendkton,  8  Cranchf  462.  Btie  v.  Gray, 
4  WhrnU.  Rep.  21S.  M^Clary  ▼•  Ross,  5  Wheai.  Rep.  116. 
Rkard  ▼•  Willians,  7  Wheat.  Rep.  SD. 
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the  tide  of  the  proprietaries  t  Upon  the  answer  1824. 
to  this  question,  it  seems  difficult  to  entertain  a  ^'^^^ 
serious  doubt.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ^^.^ 
the  practice  of  selling  lands  on  credit,  and  of 
issuing  warrants  in  the  form  of  that  which  is  in* 
sorted  in  this  case,  and  of  holding  the  legal  title 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
prevailed  from  the  first  proceedings  under  the 
charter,  until  the  declaration  of  independence,  a 
period  of  near  one  hundred  years.  In  the  parti- 
cular case  before  the  Court,  credit  was  given  from 
the  year  1742;  and  we  are  not  informed,  and, 
consequently,  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
this  indulgence  was  singular.  The  legislation  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  subject,  justifies  the  contrary 
opinion;  for  we  perceive  among  their  printed  sta- 
tutes, several  of  a  late  date,  giving  farther  time  to 
pay  in  the  purchase  money  for  lands  sold  before 
the  10th  of  December,  1776.  These  acts  of  far- 
ther indulgence,  continued  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  furnish  strong  evidence  that  the  cases  were 
very  numerous  to  which  those  acts  would  apply; 
and  show,  too,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, no  act  of  limitations  had  barred  the  claim. 
Now,  this  practice,  in  which  the  proprietaries, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, concurred,  is  incompatible  with  the  idea 
that  the  title  of  the  purchaser  became  adversary  to 
that  of  the  proprietary,  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  warrant  of  survey.  In  the  case 
before  the  Court,  the  survey  was  made,  in  fact, 
upwards  of  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  war- 
rant. Is  it  conceivable  that  the  surveyor,  who 
Vofc  IX.  sr 
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1824.  was  an  agent  of  the  proprietary^  would  have  made 
^"^^^  the  survey,  had  he  supposed  it  to  confer  a  title 
v.^  adversary  to  that  of  his  principal?  a  title  which 
would  enable  the  holder,  by  remaining  quiet  only 
one  year  and  three  months  longer,  to  set  the 
proprietary  at  defiance,  and  to  hold  the  land  dis- 
charged from  the  contract  by  which  it  was  ac* 
quired.  The  very  practice  of  holding  back  the 
title,  and  of  giving  such  extensive  indulgence  for 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  seems  to  de- 
monstrate a  general  opinion,  that,  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  continued,  the  title. to  the  land 
was  still  in  the  proprietary,  and  the  purchaser  ac- 
knowledged his  title*  The  occupation  of  the 
purchaser  was  with  the  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tary, and,  consequently,  not  hostile  tON.|iis  rights. 
The  proprietary  permitted  the  purchaser  to  hold 
the  land^  subject  to  his  claim  to  the  purchase  mo- 
ney;  and  the  purchaser  held  under  the  admission, 
that  the  land  rfmained  liable  to  the  purchase 
money,  and  that  the  proprietary  might,  at  any  dis- 
tance of  time,  assert  his  title  to  it,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  secure  his  purchase  money.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  mutual,  understanding  and  a  mu- 
tual confidence  between  the  parties.  How  far  the 
proprietary  may  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  vio- 
late this  confidence,  by  seizing  the  land,  and  re- 
fiiaing  to  convey  it  on  a  tender  of  the  residue  of 
the  purchase  money,  is  a  question  which  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  determined,  or  ever  to 
have,  occurred.  But,  certainly,  during  this  state 
of  things,  the  purchaser  could  not  be  considered 
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as  holding  a  poaseasion  adversary  to  the  title  which     1824. 
he  acknowledged. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  survey  of  the 
manor  was  a  determination  of  the  estate  under 
the  warrant,  and  the  assertion  of  an  adversary  title, 
from  which  time  the  act  of  limitations  began  to 
run. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  fact  itself, 
which  supports  this  proposition.  All  the  transac- 
tions of  the  parties  contradict  it.  There  is  no  fact 
which  shows  a  disposition  in  the  proprietary  to  re- 
enter on  any  lands  for  which  a  warrant  had  pre- 
viously been  granted ;  nor  is  any  case  of  such  re- 
entry shown,  from  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Several  instances  are  mentioned,  of  grants 
completed  on  the  common  terms,  within  the  manor 
of  Bpringetsbury,  while  it  was  considered  by  the 
parties  as  a  manor.  No  inference,  then,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  in  the  case,  favourable  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  survey  of  a  tract  of  country  as 
a  manor,  was  considered  as  determining  the  estates 
created  by  surveys  on  warrants  previously  issued, 
the  conditions  of  which  had  not  been  fulfilled  by 
the  purchasers.  This  must  be  ax^onclusion  of  law, 
from  the  single  act  of  survey,  so  inflexible  as  not 
to'be  influenced  by  the  intention  with  which  that 
act  was  perfwmed,  and  the  opinion  prevailing  at 
the  time,  as  attested  by  usage,  or.  the  arguruent 
cannot  be  sustained. 

But  how  is  this  conclusion  of  law  to  be-  support- 
ed ?  The  survey  of  a  large  tract  of  land  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  entry  on  a  smaller  tract  within 
its  lines^  as  an  ouster  of  the  occupant,  or  even  as  a 
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1824.  trespass  on  him.  How,  then,  can  such  survey  be 
considered  as  having  any  legal  effect  different 
from  the  intention  with  which  it  was  made  ?  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  argument,  to  maintain  that  the 
mere  act  of  survey  does,  of  itself,  in  point  of  law, 
show  an  intention  inconsistent  with  the  continu- 
ance of  any  conditional  estate,  within  the  limits  of 
the  manor.  This  the  plaintiffs  in  error  have  en- 
deavoured to  maintain ;  and  for  this  purpose  have 
contended,  that  a  new  title,  which  they  call  the 
**  manorial  title,"  and  which  they  say  is  distinct 
from  the  proprietary  title,  was  created  by  the  sur- 
vey: that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  hold  under  the 
proprietary  title ;  the  plaintiffs  in  ejectment,  under 
the  nbanorial  title.  Their  claims  are,  consequent- 
ly, adversary  to  each  other. 

But  this  argument  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  fact  No  new  title  was  created  by  the  sur- 
vey. There  was  no  source  from  which  titlecould 
be  derived,  othei  than  from  the  proprietary  him- 
self. The  survey  was,  not  to  give  a  new  title,  but 
to  separate  a  certain  tract  of  land  from  the  gene- 
ral mass,  which  was  offered  to  every  adventurer* 
The  effect  of  this  survey  was,  not  to  avoid  con- 
tracts already  made,  but  to  give  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  these  lands  were  thereafter  to  be  acquired 
by  special  contract  only.  The  act  of  1779  found 
this  to  be  the  existing  state  of  things;  and,  in  di- 
viding the  estates  of  the  proprietaries  between 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  former  owners,  adopt- 
ed the  lines  of  the  manors  as  the  lines  of  partition 
between  them.    This  created  no  new  title,  but  left 
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to  the  proprietaries  their  former  title,  within  the     1824^ 
described  houndaries.  ^"^^^ 

We  perceive,  then,  nothing,  either  in  >tbe  law     ^  r. 
or  the  fact ^of  this  transaction,  which  tends  to  show 
that  the  possession  of  the  plaintiffs  in  ^rror  has 
been  adversary  to  the  rights  of  the  person  under 
whom  he  originally  claimed. 

Having  considered  the  act  of  1705  as  if  it  were 
an  act  of  limitations,  all  the  reasoning  which  has 
been  applied  to  that  act,  applies  also  to  the  act  of 
1785,  on  which  the  8th  exception  is  founded.  The 
several  treaties  forpied  with  Britain,  have  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  war  between  the  two  countries. 

The  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  in  ejectment  have 
still  a  right,  notwithstanding  the  acts  of  1705  and 
1785,  to  proceed  at  law,  presupposes  their  consent 
to  the  continuance  of  the  original  title,  created  by 
the  warrant ;  for  if  the  possession  taken  under  the 
warrant  or  survey  was  not  continued  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietary,  it  imn^ediately  became  ad- 
versary, and  the  act  of  limitations  immediately 
commenced.  If,  then,  there  be  any  case  in  which 
this  assent  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  is  a  case  in 
which  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment  is  barred  by  the  act 
of  1705  or  1785. 

If,  as  the  Court  thinks,  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
taries were  converted,  by  long  acquiescence  in  the 
usage  which  must  have  been  known  to  them,  of 
selling  the  lands,  as  being  liable  only  for  the  pur- 
.  chase  money ;  or,  by  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of 
1779,  or  by  both  united,  into  a  mere  right  to  the 
purchase  money,  still  the  remedy  of  proceeding 
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1824.  against  the  land  for  the  purchase  money  remains, 
'^'"^^J^^  and  is  not  taken  away  by  the  act  of  1779.  That 
▼.  act,  having  reserved  the  purchase  money  for  the 
proprietor,  must,  of  course,  be  construed  to  reserve 
his  remedy,  unless  it  was  expressly  taken  away. 
It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any  other  remedy  than 
this,  by  ejectment.  The  original  purchaser  has 
transferred;  and  were  his  representatives  even 
still  liable  for  the  purchase  money,  which  is  far 
from  being  admitted,  they  may  not  be  able  to  pay 
it,  if  they  could  be  found.  It  was  not  on  their  per- 
sonal responsibility,  but  on  the  land  itself,  that  the 
vendor  relied.  His  claim  was  attached  to  the 
land,  and  passed  with  it.  The  remedy  reserved  is 
on  the  land,  not  on  the  person.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  action  at  law  against  the  person  ; 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, even  if  a  bill  in  equity  could  be  sustained.  The 
remedy  must  be  by  ejectment. 

There  are  other  exceptions  in  the  record,  which, 
though  not  pressed,  have  not  been  waived.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  examine  them. 
The  result  of  that  examination  is,  that  the  only  se- 
rious questions  in  the  cause  are  those  which  grow 
out  of  the  acts  of  1705  and  1779.  These  having 
been  rightly  decided,  there  is  no  error,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  dissented. — The  reason- 
ing upon  this  cause,  must  be  utterly  unintelligible 
to  those  who  hear  it,  unless  premised  by  the  fol- 
lowing state  of  facts : 

The  grant  to  William  Penn,  vested  in  him  and 
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his  heirsi  both  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  State  1 824. 
of  Pennsylvaniay  subject  to  a  few  reservations  of  ^*^|J^^ 
right  and  power,  not  material  to  be  noticed  here,  ^r.^ 
But,  before  his  colony  took  their  departure  from 
England,  he  entered  into  a  variety  of  stipulations, 
restricting  the  exercise  of  both  his  power  and 
rights  over  the  territory  which  they  were  about  to 
occupy.  These  are  known  by  the  epithets  of  his 
conditions  or  concessions ;  and  it  is  by  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  instrument  that  he  precludes  him- 
self from  setting  ^part  more  than  one  tenth  of  the 
soil,  for  the  several  and  individual  use  of  his  fami- 
ly. The  rest  was  to  be  granted  out  to  settlers, 
on  terms  which  were  to  be  common  to  all  except 
those  who  purchased  within  the  proprietary  tenths, 
with  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  contract^  as  he 
pleased  for  the  sale  of  his  lands. 

By  the  17th  section  of  the  charter,  there  was 
power  given  to  the  proprietary  to  erect  manors, 
with  right  of  court-baron,  frank-pledge,  &rC.,  and 
to  grant  the  land  therein  for  estates,  which  the 
grantees  could  not  devest  of  the  incident  c^  being 
held  directly  of  the  manor,  or  the  grantee  of  the 
manor,  who  is  denominated  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  manor  of  Springetsbury,  within  which  this 
land  lies,  was  surveyed  for  the  use  of  the  proprie- 
taries, and  surveyed  as  a  manor.  There  was  evi- 
dence in  the  cause  belowi  of  its  having  been  laid 
off  as  early  as  1722,  but  it  was  certainly  resur- 
veyed  in  1768;  and  a£i  the  Court  below  rested  the 
case  upon  the  effect  of  the  resurvey,  as  equivalent 
to  an  original  appropriation,  I  presume  the  case^ 
does  not  require  that  we  should  look  beyond  it. 
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1824.  The  titles  under  which  the  defendants  below  (and 
^^J^|^!J^  plaintiffs  in  appeal^)  defend  their  possession,  ori- 
j- ^  ginated  in  1747  and  1748,  and  would  be  entitled 
to  unquestionable  precedence,  but  for  the  follow- 
ing facts:  The  warrants  of  survey  contain  a  con- 
dition in  these  words,  **  which  survey,  in  case  the 
said  A.  B.  fulfil  the  above  agreement  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  shall  be  valid,  other- 
wise void/'  The  agreement  here  referred  to. 
was,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  (called,  with  re- 
ference to  its  fixed  amount,  the  common  terms,) 
in  six  months.  A  portion,  about  one  third,  of  this 
sum,  it  appears,  was  paid,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  cause  to  sustain  the  payment  of  the  residue, 
unless  it  was  possession,  lapse  of  time,  and  sup- 
posed acquiescence  of  the  proprietaries.  When 
the  manor  was  surveyed  in  1768,  there  were  many 
of  these  individual  land-holders  comprized  within 
the  lines  then  laid  off,  all  holding  on  the  common 
terms;  and  there  were,  afterwards,  many  other 
tracts  sold,  upon  what  are  called,  in  the  pecu- 
liar language  of  that  country,  the  terms  agreed  ; 
by  which  is  understood,  according  to  a  value  to 
be  adjusted,  without  confining  the  vendor  to  the 
common  terms.  Such  tracts  were  sold  out  to  the 
purchasers  of  this  class,  |is  Penn's  individual  pro- 
perty. Upon  all  these  lands  there  were  reserved 
a  small  annual  sum,  called  quit-rents.  In  the 
year  1779,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  entitled, 
an  act ''  for  vesting  the  estates  of  the  late  proprie- 
taries of  Pennsylvania  in  this  Commbnwealth,*' 
by  one  section  of  which,  the  proprietary  tenths,  or 
manors,  are  granted  to  the  proprietaries.  ''  toge- 
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tber  with  the  quit-rents  and  other  rents  reserved     1824. 
thereon."    By  another,  all  the  lands  of  the  State,  ^"^qh^ 
except  those  within  the  tenths  or  manors^  are     ^jr. 
exempted  from  quit-rents,  and  released  from  any 
lien  for  balances  of  purchase  money,  which  pur- 
chase money  is  vested  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  lands  within  the 
manors,  grafted  out  to  individuals  pluvious  to  sur- 
veying the  manors,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
these  exemptions,  in  common  with  all  lands  of 
the  same  class  within  the  State ;  and  the  action 
below  is  an  attempt  to  exclude  from  that  benefit 
those  prior  grantees,  under  the  idea  that  they  are 
excepted  by  the  effect  of  the  reservations  in  favour 
of  the  proprietaries.  And  this  supposed  right  of 
the  proprietaries  is  asserted  through  the  medium 
of  an  action  of  ejectment,  under  the  idea  that  the 
legal  estate  is  in  the  grantee  of  the  manor,  and 
only  an  equitable  interest  in.  the  tenant,  the  prior 
purchaser. 

The  received  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  ^hat 
creates  a  legal  estate  in  a  grantee,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, are  altogether  peculiar  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  warrant,  a  survey,  andpajrment 
of  the  consideration  money,  is  held  to  give  an  ab- 
solute estate  in  fee,  though  not  consummated  by 
a  patent.  This  subject  came  on  to  be  considered 
by  this  Court,  as  early  as  the  year  1799 ;  and  the 
law  was  then  clearly  recognised,  to  be  as  I  here 
state  it.  Judge  Iredell  uses  the  expression,  as  ap* 
plied  to  a  title  so  acquired,  ^'  a  legal  title,  'as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  equitable  title.'* 

a  8  DaUoB^  457*  465. 
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1824.  The  peculiarities  of  the  form  in  which  this 
question  comes  up,  must  be  attributed  to  local 
practice.  The  charge  given  by  the  Court,  on  sum- 
ming up  to  the  jury,  is  copied  into  the  record, 
and  exceptions  taken  to  those  parts  of  it  which 
were  unfavourable  to  the  defendants  below.  These 
exceptions  were  ten. in  number;  but  only  the  4th, 
7th,  8tb,  and  10th,  have  been  insisted  on  in  ar- 
gument here.  Of  these,.  I  consider  the  last  in 
numerical  order  as  proper  first  to  be  noticed.  It 
is  expressed  in  these  words:  **  Because  the  evi- 
dence exhibited  manifested  the  absence  of  legal 
title  in  th^  plaintiffs  lessee,  whereas  the  Court 
charged  the  jury,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  le- 
gal title,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  recover  in  this 
action.'* 

The  Court  below  has  considered  the  title  of  the 
defendants  below  as  a  mere  equitable  title;  all  its 
conclusions,  from  first  to  last,  have  their  basis  in 
this  doctrine.  An<f  had  it  been  shown  in  argu- 
ment that  this  idea  was  sustained  by  a  course  of 
decisions  in  the  State  Courts,  I  certainly  should 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  contest  it.  But  every 
thing  conspires  to  satisfy  me,  that  the  estate  vested 
in  the  warrantee  upon  the  execution  of  a  survey, 
was  never  considered  in  any  other  light  than  a 
legal  estate,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  correct  legal  construction 
of  the  words  of  the  warrant,  if  such  has  been  the 
practical  construction,  communis  error  facUjusy 
and  it  is  now  too  late  to  criticise  on  the  meaning 
of  terms. 
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My  reasons  for  adopting  this  opinion  arc  the     1824. 

following:  "^"^1^^^^ 

1 .  I  look  in  vain  through  the  statutes  of  that  v. 
State,  for  any  legal  provision  for  entering^  avoid- 
ing, and  regranting  lands,  for  failure  in  paying 
the  arrears  of  purchase  money.  On  the  contrary. 
I  find  an  act  passed  on  the  9th  of  April,  175L 
which  furnishes  a  legislative  exposition  of  the  law 
on  this  subject.  By  the  provisions  of  th«it  act. 
the  treasurer  is  authorized  to  issue  an  execution 
for  the  arrears  of  purchase  money  due  on  lands 
granted  prior  to  the  10th  of  December,  1776,  and 
to  levy  on  and  sell  the  land  so  granted.  That 
the  warrants  and  survey  created  in  favour  of  the 
State  a  debt  and  a  lien,  is  unquestionable ;  and 
this  is  all  that  the  State  affirms  in  passing  this  law ; 
but,  by  the  same  legal  provision,  it  negatives  the 
idea  of  the  property  in  the  soil  having  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  tenant.  No  change  in  this  respect 
was  efiected  by  the  act  of  1779,  commonly  called 
the  vesting  act,  since  that  act  only  confirms  in- 
dividual e.  'ates  according  to  their  existing  quali- 
ties. 

Nor  has  thu  legislative  power  been  altogether 
silent  on  the  subject  of  forfeiture  and  regranting : 
for,  by  the  10th  article  of  the  concessions,  there 
is  provision  made  for  regranting  lands  which  may 
become  forfeited  for  failing,  for  three  years,  to 
seat  and  improve  them.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  can  be  produced  in  the  history  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  that  country,  an  instance  in  which 
this  power  of  regranting  has  been  extended  to  any 
other  case. 
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1824.  2.  I  think  this  opinion  foUows  as  a  coroUaiy  to 
the  proposition,  that  payment  of  the  considera- 
tion money  vests  a  legal  estate.  For  why  should 
a  patent  be  unnecessary,  if  there  remained  any 
act  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  proprietary,  in 
order  to  pass  a  legal  estate  ?  It  may  be  contended, 
that  this  doctrine  results  from  the  peculiar  juris- 
prudence of  that  State,  in  which,  for  want  of 
Courts  of  equity,  the  Courts  of  law  have  adopted 
the  maxim,  that  we  must  consider  that  as  done 
which  ought  to  be  done.  But  to  this  there  is  a 
brief  and  unanswerable  reply.  Such  maght  be 
the  reason  where  a  patent  is  demanded,  and  the 
fees  tendered;  but  such  demand  and  tend^  have 
never  been  insisted  on  as  necessary  in  support  of 
the  general  effect  of  pajrment  of  the  consideration 
money,  to  vest  a  fee  simple  absolute,  without  a 
patent. 

Some  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween this  case,  and  that  of  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee. But,  if  so,  the  relation  is  reversed,  and 
the  converse  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
mortgagee  results  from  it.  For,  the  debtor  con- 
veys the  fee  to  the  creditor,  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  mortgaging,  and  retains  only  the  right  to  re- 
deem. Here  the  creditor  conveys  the  estate  cum 
onere.  And  the  question  as  to  the  interest  vested 
in  the  defendants  below,  whether  it  was  legal  or 
equitable,  still  recurs.  If  legal,  it  bears  an  ana- 
logy with  an  estate  in  fee  aubject  to  a  charge,  ra- 
ther than  to  an  estate  suiqect  to  a  mortgage ;  in 
Avhich  former  case,  the  creditor  could  not  main- 
tain ejectment. 
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The  only  analogy,  in  my  judgment,  between  1824. 
this  estate,  and  any  one  known  to  the  common 
law,  is  that  of  a  feoffment  on  condition.  The  war- 
rant is  the  deed,  the  survey  the  livery  of  seisin, 
and  the  condition  is  a  condition  in  deed,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  condition  in  law ;  and  it  is  also  a 
condition  subsequent.  In  which  case,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  estste  is  a  legal  estate,  and  remains  good 
until  ent-y  made  for  the  forfeiture,  by  some  one  le- 
gally authorized.  This  leads  to  the  questions, 
whether,  previous  to  their  formal  entry  on  bring- 
mg  this  ejectment,  such  an  entry  was  made  ?  Whe- 
ther legally  made?  And  what  were  its  legal  ef- 
fects ? 

Unless  the  manorial  appropriation  of  1768  can 
be  considered  as  an  entry,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  any  legal  eviction  of  the  defendants  below 
ever  took  place.  And  as  to  that,  I  think  it  perfect- 
ly clear,  that  it  could,  on  no  principle,  operate  as 
a  legal  eviction.  It  was  an  act,  on  every  princi- 
ple, perfectly  consistent  with  the  full  and  unmo- 
lested enjoyment  of  the  premises  in  question.  And 
this  consequence  follows,  whether  we  consider  it 
in  the  light  of  a  simple  designation  of  metes  and 
bounds,  over  which  the  original  proprietary  rights 
were  retained,  or,  what  appears  to  be  the  more 
proper  view,  as  an  original  grant,  converting  it 
from  an  interest  existing  in  the  proprietary,  in  his 
political  capacity,  into  an  estate  held  by  him  in  his 
individual  relations  to  the  society,  of  which  he  was 
both  a  member  and  a  ruler.  In  the  first  view, 
there  was  no  sensible  change  made  in  the  estate, 
as  it  existed  previously  in  tliis,  and  the  whole  ter- 
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1824.  ritory;  and  in  the  second,  the  interest  acquired, 
or  effect  produced,  could  be  nothing  beyond  that 
of  a  grant  to  any  individual,  other  than  the  proprie- 
tary. In  the  latter  case,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
running  the  circumscribing  lines,  would  be  no 
trespass  or  eviction.  These  appropriations  to  the 
proprietary,  were  intended  to  operate  exclusively 
upon  unseated  territory.  On  that  which  had  been^ 
previously  surveyed  to  individuals,  they  oould  pro- 
duce no  effect  whatever;  otherwise  the/ might  as 
well  have  dispossessed  those  who  held  by  a  per- 
fect, as  those  who  held  by  an  inchoate  title.  Al- 
though circumscribed  by  the  lines  of  the  mauor. 
the  seated  tracts  composed  no  part  of  the  thing 
appropriated ;  they  could  not  have  been  estima- 
.ed  as  any  part  of  the  proprietary's  tenths ;  and 
there  never  was  a  doubt  of  his  right  having  still 
existed,  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  survey,  so  as 
to  take  in  as  much  land  as  he  was  deprived  of  by 
these  prior  included  individual  appropriations.  A 
different  uonstructiuii  would  be  greatly  to  his  pre- 
judice, inasmuch  as  he  might,  by  possibility,  have 
lost  the  whole  of  his  tenths,  by  taking  in  the  grants 
to  others.  This  view  of  the  subject,  I  shall  again 
have  reason  to  recur  to,  on  another  point. 

But,  if  this  circumscribing. survey  could,  on  any 
principle,  be  held  equivalent  to  an  entry,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  maintain  that  it  was  a  legal  entry. 
And  this  I  ani  prepared  to  negative,  upon  various 
grounds.  It  is  gbvio:  ,  tliift  such  an  entry  must 
be  justified,  cither  on  the  ground  of  personal  right 
vi  legal  power.  A  mere  arbitrary  power  to  resur- 
vey,  did  w  t  e;astin  the  pro  •rieiary :  the  province 
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of  PennnylvaBia  had  taken  the  form  of  a  State,  go^  1824. 
yerned  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  in  ^'^^^^ 
which  the  will  of  the  proprietary  had  been  subject-  ^r. 
ed  to  the  public  will,  and  his  allodial  interests 
circumscribed  to  his  purchase  money  and  quit- 
rents,  and  his  reserved  tenths.  As  to  the  land 
seated  under  warrants  to  individuals,  he  was  bound 
by  his  own  concessions  and  the  legislative  will ; 
and  I  see  no  power  delegated  by  law  to  any  one 
to  enter  and  evict  for  failure  to  pay  the  considerar 
tion  money  reserved  on  such  appropriations  ;  nor 
have  we  been  told  of  any  practice  on  this  subject, 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  national  acquies- 
cence, in  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.  The  debt 
and  the  lien  remained,  but  the  right  of  eviction 
and  regranting  for  non-payment,  was  never  legali- 
zed nor  asserted,  nor  could  it,  in  any  case,  have 
been  tolerated,  without  a  tender  of  that  part  of  the 
consideration  money  which  had  been  already  paid. 
Again,  an  entry  for  condition  broken,  must  be 
made  as  such,  and*  with  intent  to  produce  the  legal 
effects  of  an  entry;  a  mere  casual  friendly  passing, 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  premises  will  be  uncon- 
sequential ;  but  here,  the  sole  object  of  tlie  survey 
of  1768,  was  to  appropriate  unsealed  land,  and  not 
to  assert  a  title  to  that  which  had  been  previously 
appropriated.  The  present  claim  is  but  an  after 
thought;  a  speculation  upon  the  possible  effect  of 
an  act  not  intended  to  produce  eviction. 

This  leads  to  another  consideration,  operating 
against  both  the  fact  and  legality  of  this  supposed 
entry^  for  condition  broken.  It  is  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  that  proof  of  the  full  payment  of  the  con- 
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1824.  sideration  money^  would  have  been  coDcliuiive 
against  the  title  of  the  plaintiffs  below.  But  why 
may  not  presumption  of  such  a  payment  arise 
from  length  of  time  and  acquiescence  ?  and  that 
of  the  plaintiff  below  be  left  as  a  fact  to  the  jury  ? 
If  resumption  of  a  patent  may,  under  circumstan- 
ces»  be  left  to  a  jury  in  favour  of  possession,  much 
more  so  may  a  fact  so  much  less  solemn  in  its  na- 
ture, and  more  difficult  of  proof,  as  payment.  In 
this  case,  and  in  all  cases  arising  in  Penhsylvania, 
such  a  fact  may  well  be  submitted,  since  in  prac- 
tice it  has  superseded  the  issuing  of  a  patent,  and 
may  well  tempt  the  parsimony  of  purchasers, 
since  the  expense  of  a  patent  has  become  an  ex- 
pense of  supererogation.  The  long  forbearance 
and  acquiescence  of  the  proprietaries,  can  be  re- 
ferred only  to  one  of  three  causes :  a  conscious- 
ness that  they  had  acquired  nothing  in  the  seated 
lands  within  their  manorial  appropriations ;  that 
they  had  no  right  to  enter  on  the  premises  pre- 
viously seated ;  or,  that  the  title  in.it  was  perfected 
by  payment.  All  which  would  operate  against 
both  the  fact  and  legality  of  the  supposed  entry. 

From  these  considerations,  I  am  led  to  adopt 
the  o{^inion,  that  the  title  of  the  defendants  below 
wias  a  legal  tide,  and  the  better  tide ;  that  if  void- 
able^ it  could  be  avoided  only  by  entry  for  condi-  : 
tions  broken.  That  no  such  entry  was  made,  or 
was  intended  to  be  made,  or  could  be  legally 
made ;  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  entitied  to  a 
charge  in  their  favour.  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  iar- 
dier.    But  it  comporter  with  die  practibe  of  this 
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Courts  that  I  should  express  an  opinion  on  the     1824. 
other  points  in  the  cause. 

And  first,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  act  of  confis- 
cation, on  the  subject  of  this  suit. 

The  Court  below  appears  to  have  considered  a 
manor  in  the  light  of  a  geographical  tract,  or  por- 
tion of  territory  designated  by  metes  and  bounds. 
Ii  on  the  eontrary,  consider  the  term  as  designa- 
ting an  estate  or  legal  interest  within  the  geogra- 
phical limits*  In  this  sense,  nothing  will  be  com- 
prized  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  8th 
section  of  the  law,  but  those  tracts  of  land  within 
those  limits  which  were  held  of  the  manor;  or, 
in  the  peculiar  language  of  that  country,  granted 
on  terms  to  be  agreed.  It  is  very  clear,  that  the 
8th  section  of  the  act  of  confiscation  was  not  in* 
tended  to  convey  to  the  proprietaries  any  interest 
not  previously  existing  in  diem.  Now,  how  did 
a  manorial  appropriation  operate  upon  the  lands 
that  had  been  sieated  previous  to  such  appropria* 
tions?  It  is  clear  that  it  vested  no  interest  in 
such  lands,  nor  any  thing  incident  to  them.  If 
the  whole  purchase  money  had  been  paid,  the  in- 
dividual's estate  was  consummated.  And  if  the 
whole  was  not  paid,  it  is  admitted  in  the  charge, 
that  the  proprietary  could  not  change  ^e  tenure 
or  the  terms  of  purchase.  And  so  far  were  these 
previously  seated  tracts  from  being  considered  in 
law  as  making  part  of  the  manor,  that  the  pro- 
prietaiy's  right  to  indemnify  himself  from  adja- 
cent unseated  territory,  for  the  deduction  from 
his  (enthsi  caused  by  these  excepted  tracts,  has 
bevii  solemnly  recognised  in  that  Court.    Then. 

VouIX.  39 
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1824.  tliougk  within  the  manor^  th«y  were  not  of  die 
manor;  as  well  might  an  island  or  an  oasis  be 
denominated  water  or  desert.  And  there  were 
unanswerable  reasons,  in  justice  and  policyi  why 
such  land  slrould  have  been  so  considered.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  proprietaries  never,  in  fact,  ex- 
ercised any  of  those  privileges  and  powers  within 
the  tracts  denominated  manors,  which  were  au- 
thorized by  the  charter.  But  this  consideration 
has  no  influence  upon  my  opinion;  for,  1st,  I  see 
no  reason,  except  the  intervention  of  the  revolu- 
tion, why  the  proprietaries,  or  lords  of  the  manors, 
may  not  have  assumed  thf>  exercise  of  those  pri- 
vileges. In  case  of  escheats,  theru  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  have  asserted  one  manorial 
right,  and  were  probably  prevented  from  asserting 
all,  only  because  in  the  actual  state  of  the  pro- 
vince, they  would  have  been  burtliensome,  and 
unproductive.  But,  2dly,  They  did  assert  one 
important  privilege  within  those  limits,  a  privilege 
which  they  were  precluded  by  law  from  exercising 
beyond  those  limits.  This  was  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  higher  price  for  the  lands  within  their 
manors,  than  that  to  which  they  had  restricted 
themselves  in  the  State  at  large.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  establish  a  familiar  and  definite 
ground  of  discrimination,  by  which  to  determine 
the  operation  of  this  act  of  confiscation,  in  any 
given  case.  Was  the  land  held  on  the  common 
terms,  or  the  terms  agreed?  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  general  purpose  of  the  act  of  con- 
fiscation was,  to  distinguish  between  the  land 
appropriated  to  the  individual  lise  of  the  proprie- 
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tarieS)  and  tliat  over  which  they  were  held  to  ex-  1824. 
ercise  only  a  political  power,  or  fiduciary  interest. 
They  were  permitted  to  acquire  an  inilnidual  pro- 
perty in  one  tenth  of  the  territory  of  the  State ; 
and  tlie  lands  so  appropriated,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  were  meant  to 
be  set  apart  to  them,  while  that  which  had  been 
seated  by  individuals,  as  a  part  of  the  unappro- 
priated nine  tenths,  reserved  to  the  community, 
was  intended  to  be  confiscated.  Any  otlier  con- 
struction would  go  to  imply,  that  the  State  had 
reserved  to  the  proprietaries,  territory  which  was 
no  part  of  th6ir  legal  tenths;  and,  also,  that  but 
for  this  reservation,  the  act  of  confiscation  would 
have  devested  individual  interests  not  intended  to 
be  confiscated: 

But  let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  pro- 
visions of  .this  act,  with  a  view  to  determining  its 
just  construction.  And  here  let  me  premise,  that, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  suit,  I  care  not  whe- 
ther the  9th  section  of  the  act  vests  in  the  pro- 
prietaries the  balances  due  on  the  tracts  within  the 
manor,  sold  on  the  common  terms,  or  not.  The 
question  here  is,  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
judgment  in  a  suit  in  ejectment,  and  of  conse- 
quence, to  a  vmt  of  possession,  for  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  I  wholly  reject 
the  doctrine  of  suing  for  possession,  and  recovering 
money;  of  suing  for  land,  and  recovering  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  Such  a  perversion  of  means 
might  proceed  from  positive  legislation;  and,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  an  amalgama- 
tion of  law  and  equity  necessarily  grows  out  of 
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1824.  the  want  of  an  eqiiity  jurisdiction,  the  practice 
has  grown  up,  of  giving  an  alternative  judgment 
in  such  cases,  foi*  either  the  land  or  the  money, 
or  rather  for  the  money  to  be  levied  on  the  Tid* 
But  this  Court  is  expressly  prohibited  from  thus 
confounding  legal  and  equitable  proceedings,  and 
the  whole  opinion  of  the  Court  bel'^w  proceeds 
on  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the 
two  classes  of  legal  and  equitable  rights,  by  their 
appropriate  remedies.  I  have  said,  and  in  this  I 
do  not  understand  myself  as  differing  from  this 
Court,  that  the  only  practical  effect  of  the  terms 
or  the  warrants  to  individuals  is,  to  create  a  debt 
and  a  lien ;  but  surely  a  tenant  may  covenant  to 
stand  seised,  subject  to  a  charge  in  gross,  and  yet 
retain  the  legal  estate.  And  even  in  the  drdinar) 
case  of  a  mortgage,  where  the  legal  estate  passes 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  and  the  converse 
of  the  present  case  exists,  an  assignment  of  the 
debt  is  no  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  to  the 
assignee.  A  Court  of  equity  will  pass  the  one  as 
an  incident  to  the  other ;  but  in  a  Court  of  law, 
the  assignee  could  not  maintain  ejectment.  And 
that  is  the  only  question  here.  If  it  be  said,  that 
although  in  this  suit  the  plaintiff  below  may  not 
be  entitled  to  recover  the  land,  but  may  avail  him*- 
self  of  this  form  of  action  to  recover  the  purchase 
money  due,  I  consider  it  as  an  abandonment  of 
the  question;  for,  the  debt,  if  existing,  was  but 
an  equitable  lien,  and  the  remedy  here  resorted 
to,  is  a  common  law  remedy.  I  think,  however, 
I  shall  show,  that  although  the  debt  exists,  the 
lien  is  taken  away  by  the  act  of  confiscation;  and 
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though  the  debt  be  due,  it  is  not  due  to  these  par-     1824. 
ties,  but  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  following  this  act  of  confiscation  through  the 
detail  of  its  provisions,  we  find,  that  after  four  sec- 
tions, setting  forth  the  views  and  motives  of  the 
Legislature,  the  fifth  section,  or  first  enacting 
clause,  contains  a  general  assumption  of  the  soil 
and  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  a  revocation  of 
the  charter  to  Penn,  as  fully,  to  use  its  own  language, 
**  as  if  the  same  were  therein  transcribed  and  re- 
pealed .*'  The  sixth  section  asserts  the  future  ex- 
clusive appropriation  of  the  ^'soil  and  lands,  here- 
ditaments and  premises,  to  be  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  State;''  and,  under  the  operation  of  these 
two  clauses,  it  is  very  clear,  that  every  right,  civU 
and  political,  of  the  proprietaries,  ^^of,  in,  or  to  the 
fioiP  of  Pennsylvania,  derived  under  the  charter, 
was  (subject  to  the  exceptions  in  the  same  act) 
vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  **  freed  and  dischar- 
ged,'' as  the  act  expresses  it,  **  from  and  against 
all  Qstateci;  uses,  trusts,"  ^^  charges,  incumbrances, 
titles,  claims,  and  demands  whatsoever."  And  all 
the  title  which  they  now  hold  therein,  the  y  hold 
by  virtue  of  the  provisoes  contained  in  the  8th  and 
9th  sections.  But  to  understand  the  force  and 
meaning  of  those  two  sections,  I  deem  it  material, 
that  the  language  and  effect  of  the  7th  section 
should  be  duly  weighed.  This  section  contains  a 
general  confirmation  of  all  the  estates,  legal  and 
equitable,  derived  from  the  proprietaries,  their  of- 
ficers, &c.  or  otherume^  or  to  which  any  person 
or  persons,  o1hef1hanihepropT%etarie$j  were  en- 
titled, either  by  deed,  patent,  warrant,  or  9urtev. 


V. 
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1824.  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  This  clause  operates  in 
^*^^yj]^^  favour  of  all  persons  "  other  than  the  proprieta- 
ries/^ and  confirms,  unquestionably,  the  estates  of 
these  defendants  below,  in  common  with  every 
other  citizen.  The  next  proviso,  (8th  section,)  is 
confined  to  the  subject  of  the  estates  and  interests 
of  the  proprietaries.  And  here  it  is  obvious,  that 
three  subjects  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Their  estates  and  interests  were  disU'i- 
butable  into  three  classes  :  they  held  property  ac- 
quired, in  common  with  every  other  individual, 
**  by  devise,  purchase,  descent,*^  Sec. ;  they  held 
other  property,  under  the  reservation  of  a  tenth  of 
the  soil,  to  their  individual  use  ;  and  they  held,  or 
claimed,  a  third  class  of  interests,  as  proprietaries, 
which  clashed  with  that  eminent  domain,  which 
was  now  about  to  be  assumed  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  latter,  the  State  determined 
to  confiscate,  and  compensate  them  for ;  the  former 
two,  to  preserve  to  them  unviolated.  And  these 
considerations  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  subjects  of  this  act,  infinitely  more  definite  and 
rational,  than  that  marked  out  by  trees  or  streams. 
The  estates  held  upon  the  common  terms,  were 
those  which  constituted  the  third  class ;  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  act  appears  to  me  to  be  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  general  intent.  On 
this  point,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  important  fact,  that, 
without  exception,  throughout  these  two  sections, 
tenths  and  manors  are  never  used  apart ;  they  are 
constantly  considered  synonimous  and  equiv^ent. 
Now,  although  a  manor  may,  by  common  accepta- 
tion, be  considered  as  a  geographical  section,  a 
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teBth  is  a  term  of  comparison  and  quantity,  and     1824. 
has  direct  relation  to  that  interest  which  the  pro-  ^^^^J^jJJ^ 
prietaries  had  acquired,  and  might  acquire,  as  a     ^  v. 
distinct  individual  property  in  the  soil.     I  consi- 
der, therefore^  both  manor  and  tenth,  as  here  used, 
as  designating  estate  and  interest,  and  not  geo- 
graphical limits.      And  why  should  it  be  held  a 
reservation,  by  geographical  limits?    Let  it  bo 
remarked,  that  it  is  no  immaterial  question  to  the 
defendants  in  the  Court  below,  not  only  as  it  af- 
fects their  interests,  but  as  it  affects  their  claims 
upon  the  justice  and    impartial    legislation   of 
country.     There  can  be  no  reason  assigned,  why 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  which 
this  act  confers  upon  citizens  of  their  class,  and,  in 
fact,  subjected  to  confiscation.     There  are  im- 
portant interests  growing  out  of  this  act  to  all 
other  landholders,  upon  common  terms  ;  they  are 
exempted  from  quit-rents,  and  the  lien  for  the  ba- 
lance of  purchase  money  is  taken  from  off  their 
lands.      Can  there  be  a  reason  assigned,   why 
those  of  this  class  idio,  by  the  caprice  or  cupidity 
of  the  proprietaries,  or  their  agents,  have  been 
embraced  within  the  lines  of  their  surveys,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  extended 
to  their  fellow  citizens  ?     The  injustice  of  such  a 
discrimination  is  conclusive  on  the  construction 
of  thea  ct,  if  an  act  is  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  intent,  of  the  Legislature.     With  regard  to 
those  who  held  of  the  manor,  or  held,  as  is  usually 
said,  on  terms  .agreed,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
It  is  the  effect  of  their  own  individual  contracts 
with  the  proprietary*    They  are,  by  the  nature  of 
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1824.  their  relation  to  the  proprietaries,  diatinguished 
^■^^y]^^^  from  those  of  the  other  claaa,  and  have  nothing  to 
^  V.  complain  of.  Their  quit-rents  and  arrears  were 
considered  as  debts  due  to  their  landlord,  and  the 
Legislature  intended  to  take  from  the  Penns  no- 
thing which  belonged  to  them  in  their  individual 
capacity. 

Again ;  extending  the  construction  of  the  act 
to  the  geographical  limits  of  the  manor,  leads  to 
thQ  most  absurd  consequences. 

It  lias  been  insisted,  that  it  was  lawful,  in  pur- 
veying the  manors,  to  include  within  their  bounda- 
ries the  grants  to  individuals.  This  is  readily 
conceded ;  and  the  inference  from  the  fact,  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  what  has  been  attributed  to 
it.  Did  the  Legislature  mean,  by  the  proviso  in 
favour  of  the  Pcnns,  to  reserve  to  them  their  legi- 
timate tenths ;  or  did  they  mean,  by  possibility, 
to  reserve  tQ  them  half  the  State  ?  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that,  although  any  particular  survey  had 
embraced  half  a  county,  yet  if  the  vacant  land  with- 
in it  had  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  tenth,  the 
appropriation  would  have  been  duly  made,  and  va- 
lid. But  could  the  Legislature  ever  have  intend- 
ed to  exclude  all  the  individuals  thus  circumscri- 
bed, from  the  jcommon  benefits  of  grantees  on  the 
common  terms?  to  have  subjected  them  to  the  most 
odious  and  unmerited  exceptions?  Gould  the 
State  have  intended  to. permit  the  proprietaries, 
under  the  pretext  of  surveying  a  tenth,  to  cast  their 
net  over  half  its  limits  ?  It  was  for  the  very  reiason 
that  including  individual  surveys  made  them  no 
part  of  the  maoor^  that  the  right  to  include  previous 
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locations  to  individuals  was  tolerated.    It  had  not     1824. 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive,  that  ^"^^JJJ^ 
they  thereby  produced  any  change  in  the  relation        v. 
which  subsisted  between  those  individuals  and  the     ^'"*** 
Commonwealth ;  or  could  expose  them  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  mass  of  the  community,  in  the 
several  legislation  of  the  State ;  or  exclude  them 
from  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  benefits  of 
the  revolution.     But  by  this  geographical  con- 
struction,, without  any  act  or  offence  on  their  part, 
they  are  shut  out  from  immunities  extended  to 
others,  who  had  no  greater  claims  upon  the  com- 
munity than  themselves. 

But  again ;  if  we  are  to  construe  this  act  with- 
out a  reference  to  its  general  spirit  and  intent,  we 
have  but  to  carry  the  principle  through,  in  order 
to  involve  us  in  irreconcilable  absurdity,  and  such 
as  will  oblige  us,  for  the  purpose  of  common 
sense,  to  come  back  to  the  very  principle  of  con^ 
stniction  which  I  would  apply  to  the  law  through^ 
out.    A  liberal  construction  of  the  8th  section, 
vests  in  the  Penns  the  whole  geographical  con- 
tents of  their  manors,  whether  sold  or  unsold ;  and 
then  adds  to  the  grant  the  rents  reserved  out  of 
the  partjs  sold.     The  words  are,  ''  All  the  lands, 
&c.  duly  surveyed,  &c.,  together  with  the  quit 
or  other  rents,  or  arrearages  of  rent,  reserved  out 
of  the  said  proprietary  tenths,  or  manors,  or  aay 
part  or  parts  thereof  sold."    Now,  to  reduce  this 
section  to  the  6tandard«of  common  sense,  we  have 
at  once  to  reject  the  geographical  limits,  and  cir* 
cutttscribe  the  thing  granted  to  the  estate  or  inte- 
rest existing  in  the  Penns  at  the  time  specifiedTf 
Vol.  IX.  40 
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1824.  Nor  is  it  immaterial,  to  note  tbe  particular  phra- 
seology here  made  use  of.  The  words  are,  **  reser- 
ved out  of  the  said  proprietary  tenths,  or  manors, 
or  the  part  or  parts  thereof  which  have  been  sold/' 
Now  the  lands  sold  to  these  defendants  below,  were 
sold  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State,  and  the 
quit-rent  on  these  was  reserved  out  of  the  land  of 
the  State,  and  not  of  the  manor,  for  that  had  no 
legal  existence  when  this  sale  and  reservation 
were  made.  The  land  was  not  sold  as  part  of  the 
manor,  nor  was  the  rent  reserved  out  of  part  of 
^the  manor. 

But,  secondly;  there  is  not  a  pretext  for  this 
supposed  resulting  legal  estate  in  the  Penns,  ex- 
cept the  assumed  reservation  to  them  of  the  ba- 
Ittice  of  purchase  money  on  the  grants  held  within 
their  lines  upon  common  terms.  And  how  does 
this  stand  ?  It  will  be  found  to  be  only  an  i$nplied 
grant,  to  which  this  implied  legal  estate  is  ap- 
pended ;  an  implication  tacked  to  another  impli- 
cation; and  finally,  as  the  concluding  link  of  this 
chain  of  implication,  that  ejectment  is  the  remedy 
reserved  for  the  recovery  of  that  balance  of  the 
purchase  money,  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  the 
first  implication. 

If  the  rights  of  the  Penns  be  circumscribed  bj 
jthe  positive  enactments  of  this  law,  then  are  they 
not  only  precluded  from  all  claim  to  the  balances 
due  by  this  class  of  grantees,  but  also  from  those 
due  by  eveiy  description  of  purchasers ;  for  there 
is.  no  positive  provision  in  the  law  which  vests 
those  bulances  in  them. .  Their  guit-rents  are  ex- 
Idressly  reserved  to  them  in  the  manors,  but  not  so 
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with  their  balances  of  purchase  money.  But  in  1824. 
the  9th  and  10th  sections,  these  arrearages  of  pur-  '^^*^"' 
chase  money  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  ^ jr. 
the  law,  whhout  any  express  declaration  to  whom 
they  shall  belong;  and  from  this,  an  implication  is 
supposed  to  result  in  their  favour.  But  surely,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  balances  due  by  the  general 
grantees,  the  implication  is  so  far  from  being  a 
necessary  implication,  that  its  bearing  is  altogether 
the  other  way ;  the  implied  intent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  against  a  construction  so  obviously  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  purposes  of  that  body ;  a 
construction  producing  such  an  unjust,  unreason- 
able, and  improbable  discrimination  between  inno- 
cent and  equally  meritorious  men  of  the  same  class. 
Construe  the  act  so  as  to  confine  the  grant  to  the 
Penns  to  their  private  interests  in  the  manors,  and 
it  becomes  sensible  and  consistent  throughout;  and 
while  it  secures  to  them,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the 
interests  which,  as  individuals,  they  are  entitled  to ; 
on  the  other  hand,  you  extend  to  all  other  indivi- 
dual citizens,  one  uniform  rfile  of  legislation  and 
relief. 

Again;  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
when  the  Legislature  uses  the  terms  tetUhs  afid 
manors  aforesaid^  in  the  9th  section,  or  the  $aid 
tenths  and  manor $,  in  the  10th  section,  that  it  uses 
them  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  they 
aroused  in  the  8th  section.  The  terms  used,  in  fact, 
identify  their  meaning.  But  a  correct  construc- 
tion of  the  terms  used  in  the  8th  section,  in  descri- 
bing these  tenths,  or  manors,  is  fatitl  to  all  implica- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Penns.  with  reference' to  any 
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1824.  intereBt  in  the  lands  legally  seated,  previous  to 
^'^Jyj^  their  appropiiation.  The  words  are,  "tenths,  or 
^  manors,  duly  turpeifed  and  returned  into  the 
land  office/'  But  who  will  deny,  that  these  words 
are  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  intent 
and  effect  of  such  surveys?  And  what  was  that 
intent  and  effect?  simply  to  appropriate  unseated 
lands.  Would  these  proprietaries  have  been  con- 
tent in  laying  off  these  surveys,  to  have  been  pre- 
cluded and  deprived  of  half  their  interest  by  pre- 
vious surveys,  over  which  they  could  not  have  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  selling  or  retaining,  as  they 
thought  proper  ?  If  not,  then,  so  fhr  as  relates  to 
previously  ceded  lands,  they  never  were  appropri- 
ated by  them,  and  it  cannot  be  predicated  of  them, 
that  in  the  sense  of  the  parties  they  were  surveyed 
tmd  returned. 

The  construction  now  contended  for,  is  obvious- 
ly an  after  thought  of  the  plaintiffs  below,  growing 
entirely  out  of  a  supposed  ambiguity  in  the  words 
of  the  confiscation  act,  and  would  have  been  stre- 
nuously resisted,  had  they  been  so  applied  when 
their  surveys  of  manors  were  first  made. 

Again;  the  rule  of  construction  applicable  to 
leases  and  wills  are  not  essentially  different  in  their 
principles.  In  legislating  on  thid  subject,  the 
State  had  assumed  all  the  rights,  and,  at  least, 
could  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  manor-holder,  in 
making  his  last  will.  Although  by  the  charter,  the 
purchasers  under  manors  are  restricted  from  any 
alienation  of  their,  purchases,  by  which  they  might 
be  devested  of  the  incident  of  holding  directly  of 
the  manor,  ft  is  obvious  that  such  a  change  of 
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estate  might  be  producecl^  by  the  act  of  the  manor-  1824« 
holder.  Suppose,  then,  the  grantees  of  the  ma*  j* 
nor  of  Spriugettfbury  hud  sold  any  portion  of  the 
soily  and  devested  it  of  this  incident,  lying,  we  may 
suppose,  in  tlie  very  centre  of  the  whole,  would  a 
devise  in  the  very  words  of  this  act,  *^  to  wit,  of  the 
manor  of  Springetsbiiry,  is  duly  surveyed  and  re- 
turned,'' have  been  construed  to  carry  the  portion 
previously  disposed  of?  Or,  to  pursue  the  analo- 
gy further ;  suppose  the  purchase  money  unpaid, 
and  a  covenant  by  indenture  of  the  tenant  to  pay 
the  money  to  the  vendor  and  his  heirs,  and  even  to 
hold  the  land  charged  with  the  payment,  would  a 
devise  of  the  manor  carry  the  money  so  reserved, 
or  the  devise  of  the  debt  carry  the  freehold  in  the 
land  sold  ? 

But,  on  this  doctrine  of  implication  I  will  make 
another  observation.  It  is  rebutted  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  instrument  itself;  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  will,  would  be  considered  as  an  undisposed  resi- 
due ;  for,  when  we  look  through  the  whole  act, 
aiid  find  this  8th  section  to  be  tlie  only  one  which 
purports  to  give  any  thing  to  the  proprietaries, 
their  whole  interest  having  been  previously  confis- 
cated; and  when,  in  this  section,  we  find  their  in- 
dividual interests  in  the  soil  of  the  State,  whether 
acquired  as  other  individuals,  or  as  proprietary 
appropriations,  carefully  designated,  and  even  to 
the  arrearages  of  quit-rebts  on  such  lands,  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  them ;  purely  the  implication 
arises,  that  this  section  was  intended  to  embrace 
the  whole  provision  meant  to  be  made  for  them 
out  of  the  common  patrimony  of  the  State. 
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1824.        The  bmission  to  mention  and  reserve  the  ar- 
^'^^^  rearages  of  purcliase  money  due  on  the  manorial 
jr-^^     sales,  might,  with  much  greater  reason,  be  urged 
as  raising  a  presumption  against  their  claims  even 
to  those  balances.    This,  however,  I  reject ;  and 
for  a  reason  which  serves  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subsequent  clauses  of  this  statute;  which 
is,  that  as  the  Legislature,  in  so  many  words, 
recognises  these  alienations  as  individual  sales, 
they  very  properly  considered  the  balances  due 
thereon  as  private  debts;  and,  as  no  confiscation 
of  private  debts  could  be  implied  from  the  enact- 
ing clauses  of  the  act,  so  no  express  reservation 
of  such  balances  was  deemed  necessary.    The 
subsequent  exceptions  in  favour  of  balances  due 
on  manorial  lands,  therefore,  I  consider  as  in- 
tended only  to  guard  against  an  extension  of  the 
words  of  the  law  to  such  individual  contracts. 
The  nine  tenths  of  the  soil,  and  the  balances  of 
purchase  money  due  on  such  parts  as  had  passed 
to  individuals,  they  considered  as  the  property  of 
the  body  politic,  and  appropriated  it  as  such  to 
the  State.      The  one   tenth  set   apart  for  the 
proprietaries,  they  propose  to  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  individual  interests,  properly  so 
called,  and  with  it,  to  reserve  to  them  the  balan- 
ces due  on  the  lands  appropriated  to  themselves. 
These  are  fair  and  consistent  inferences,  if  not 
positive  enactments;  but  it  would  be  much  more 
copsistent  with  the  positive  enactments,  to  hold, 
that  all  the  balances  due  on  the  lands  circumseri- 
bed  by  the  manorial  lines,  were  still  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Legislature,  than  that  they  meant  to 
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confer  on  die  Penns  more  than  they  have  declared,     18S4. 
or  made  discriminations  among  the  citizens  at  ^^^^^^ 
large,  which  no  reason  or  policy  could  justify.  ^^ 

Upon  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  upon 
the  operation  of  the  law,  commonly  called  the 
seven  years  law,  or  the  law  of  1705,  (though  of 
much  greater  antiquity,)  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
a  few  remarks. 

I  cannot  see  a  reason  why  this  law  should  have 
been  supposed  obsdete,  more  especially  with  re- 
ference to  the  early  day  in  which  it  must  have 
acted  upon  the  interests  of  the  parties  in  this 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  fevourite  law  of  the  colony,  for  we  find  it  enact- 
ed and  re-enacted,  in  opposition  to  reiterated  re- 
peals by  the  King  in  council,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Carey  and  Bioren^s  edition  of  the 
Laws.  In  the  same  work,  we  find  it  printed  un- 
der sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  republished 
under  the  same  authority,  as  lately  as  1810.  In- 
deed, upon  reference  to  the  concessions  which 
composed  the  ftmdamental  laws  of  the  colony, 
we  find  the  very  law  in  its  present  terms;  and  are 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  its  constitutional  cha- 
racter gave  it  a  pecuha^  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of 
tfie  Commonwealth.  Another  consequence,  also, 
results  frdm  its  very  early  enactment ;  which  is, 
that,  contrary  to  a  ground  taken  in  argument,  it 
must  be  construed  as  having  a  prospective  eflbot, 
since  it  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  there  could 
not  have  existed  a  case  for  it  to  govern,  if  solely 
retrospective.  Of  this  law  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  for  116  years  it  does  not  appear  that  a  cause 
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1824.  has  been  won  or  lost  on  the  basis  of  it.  And  had 
^•^yj^  the  decisions  of  the  State  Courts,  prior  to  the  re- 
▼^  volution,  been  preserved,  the  observation  would 
have  had  its  influence.  But  in  the  absence  of 
reports  of  such  adjudications,  there  cannot  exist 
such  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject  as  to 
sustain  the  fact.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that 
some  beneficial  influence  must  have  been  felt  from 
its  existence,  or  it  would  not  have  been  so  often 
and  so  pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  the  colonists. 
If  it  covered  their  estates  in  no  other  way  than  by 
preventing  suits,  its  great  purposes  were  answer- 
ed; and  its  sovereign  influence,  in  this  respect, 
may  well  be  inferred,  from  the  assumed  non-exis- 
tence of  decisions  at  law.  It  preserved  health,  if 
it  did  not  cure  disease.  At  present,  it  is  unques- 
tionably repealed  by  the  act  of  1785,  for  the  two 
acts  cannot  stand  together.  The  latter  act  ex- 
tends the  limitation  of  suits  to  twenty-one  years; 
but  if  the  limitation  of  seven  years  would  pro- 
dace  the  same  effect,  then  would  the  prior  law 
repeal  the  latter,  or  render  it  a  mere  nullity.  And 
this  accounts  for  its  not  having  been  heard  of  for 
the  last  forty  years,  which  may  be  called  the  pe- 
riod of  reported  causes.  Its  repeal,  however,  at 
that  time,  has  no  influence  upoa  its  previous  effect 
upon  the  rights  of  these  parties. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  thi»  law,  as  incontesta- 
ble, that  it  could  not  convert  an  equitable  into  a 
legal  estate :  But-this  doctrine  appears  to  me  to 
do  more  than  render  the  law  ebsolete;  it  renders 
it  a  mere  nullity  in  its  origin.  What  is  gained  by 
an  estate^s  continuing  an  equitable  estate  ?    From 
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its  inherent  strength,  unaided  by  the  law,  if  ac-  1824. 
companied  with  continued  possession,  it  would  ^^^JJJ^ 
continue  a  good  equitable  estate ;  and  why  should  ▼. 
not  the  comprehensive  words,  "  shall  for  ever  give  "'  ' 
an  unquestionable  title  against  all,"  be  construed 
into  a  transmutation  from  an  equitable  into  a  legal 
title?  How  can  any  but  a  good  legal  title  be 
denominated  an  unquestionable  title?  and  why 
should  not  all  comprise  2^ai  as  well  as  equitable 
claimants?  The  opinion  below  supposes  the  sig- 
nification of  those  terms  to  be  circumscribed  by 
the  words  **  during  the  estate."  But  from  this  I 
must  dissent,  since  these  words  do  not  necessarily 
convey  that  meaning,  and  are  more  properly  applied 
to  the  distinction  pf  estatedl  into  terms  for  years, 
estates  for  life,  estates  in  fee,  in  tail,  &c.;  all 
which  may  be  either  legal  or  equitable.  Neither 
can  I  acquiesce  in  that  part  of  the  opinion,  which 
considers  a  discharge  from  the  purchase  money  of 
the  land,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  giving 
effect  to  the  seven  years  law,  as  agairst  the  plain- 
tiffii  below  in  this  cause;  for  the  lien  might  con- 
tinue, though  a  legal  and  absolute  estate  be  vested 
in  the  defendants  below.  And,  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  this  law  in  favour  of  the  possession, 
lest  the  claim  for  the  purchase  money  should  inci- 
dentally be  barred,  appears  to  be  inverting  the 
order  of  things;  for,  by  the  acts  limiting  suits  on 
contracts,  the  suit  for  the  purchase  money  might 
by  possibility -be  barred;  while  the  remedy  to  re- 
cover the  land  was  still  in  full  force,  being  of 
longer  duration.  The  superior  purpose  of  quiet- 
ing estates  of  freehold,  also  would,  under  that 

,  V<Jl.IX.  v41 
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1824*  doctrine,  be  controlled  by  the  inferior  one  of  en- 
^"^^JJ^  forcing^  open  contracts,  or  implied  covenants. 
V;  While  the  most  ordinary  means  of  adjusting  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  lands  on  credit  remained  in 
practice,  there  could  be  no  danger,  in  giving  cre- 
dit on  sales,  of  losing  both  land  and  money,  as 
the  Court  supposes.  But  if  that  consequence  did 
follow,  fwn  constat,  but  that  the  public  interest, 
as  well  as  private  tranquillity,  might  have  boon 
promoted  by  it. 

To  me  it  appears,  that  this  seven  years  law  has 
had  a  sovereign  influence  over  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  that  State.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
under  its  influence  the  doctrine  has  grown  up, 
that  -a  possessor  of  the  soil  need  not  produce  a 
patent  to  protect  his  freehold ;  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trine, that  those  words  which,  on  the  face  of  the 
warrant,  would  seem  a  condition,  shall  not  be 
held  to  produce  n  ore  than  a  contract  and  a  lien. 

But  if  ^his  se  en  years  law  did  no^  quiet  the 
poasessic  cf  the  defendants  below,  I  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  that  ^fect  is  denied  to  the  limitation  act  of 
1785.  Was  their  estate  void  or  voidable,  legal 
or  equitable  ?  In  every  point  of  view,  the  law 
appears  to  me  to  operate  in  their  favour. 

The  opinion  below  is  thus  expressed :  **  Pos- 
session, to  create  a  bar  by  length  of  time,  must 
be  adverse,  which  it  cannot  he,  if  the  defendant b 
entry  wa$  under  a  title  derived  fromUie  plain- 
tiffs.^ That  a  possession,  to  sustain  a  bjsir  under 
the  act,  must  be  adverse,  is  unquestionable.  But 
when  the  Court  comes,  in  the  next  member  of  the 
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period,  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  an  adverse  1824. 
possession,  we  find  the  doctrine  asserted,  that  a 
possession  cannot^  be  held  adverse  to  the  title  of 
him  from  whom  it  is  derived.  This  do6trine  I 
hold  to  be  altogether  untenable ;  and  this  sentence 
alone,  though  every  other  idea  be  put  out  of  the 
case,  would,  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  entitle 
the  plaintijffs  here  to  a  reversal  of  the  judgmer^t. 
The  title  acquired  by  a  vendee  is  most  peculiarly 
adverse  to  that  of  him  from  whom  he  purchases* 

But  under  what  view  of  the  subject  could  these 
plaintiffs  be  held  mere  tenants  at  will  to  the  par- 
ties plaintiffs  below?  or  their  possession  any  other 
than  an  adverse  . possession?  They  did  not  hold 
as  the  agents  or  representatives  of  those  through 
whom  they  derived  the  title.  From  the  time  of 
entering  into  possession,  they  held  in  virtue  of 
the  estate  in  themselves,  and  not  that  of  any 
other.  If  the  idea  is,  that  the  proprietaries  might 
at  any  time  have  entered  upon  them,  and  in  that 
sense,  the  estate  was  held  at  their  will,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  is  one  of  the  very  cases  that  the  act 
of  limitation  provides  against;  for  it  takes  away 
that  volition  in  the  proprietary,  unless  the  entry 
be  made  in  twenty-one  years.  But  the  fact  was 
not  so ;  these  tenants  did  not  hold  at  the  will  of 
the  proprietaries,  for  all  those  who  acquired  under 
the  common  terms  were  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  lavv.and  we  find  act  upon  act  to  regulate  the 
proceedingdofthe  proprietary  towards  them.  The 
right  to  turn  them  out  by  the  shoulders  never  ex- 
isted in  the  proprietary ;  he  must  have  resorted  to 
his  entry,  or  suit,  to  recover  possession ;  they  were 
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1 824.  considered  as  holding  a  freehold,  and  the  law  did 
not  entitle  him  to  resume  possession  arbitrarily. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  that  State,  that  bis  rights 
were  restricted  to  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  and  quit-rents,  at  least  until  he  tendered  a 
return  of  advances  and  improvements.  It  cannot 
be  imagined  that  the  reservation  of  quit-rents  con- 
verted the  purchasers  into  tenants  at  will ;  neither 
principle  nor  authority  would  sanction  the  idea. 
Nor  can  I  perceive  any  thing  either  in  the  legal 
relations  or  contracts  of  these  parties,  that  could 
sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  possession  of  the  de- 
fendants was  permissive,  and  identified  with  that 
of  the  proprietary.  A  tenancy  at  will,  must  be  the 
result  ofcantract,  express  or  implied.;  but  a  free- 
hold granted  on  condition,  is  not  converted  by  for- 
feiture into  a  tenancy  at  will.  Yet,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  surely  lapse  of  time,  general  acquies- 
cence, and  received  opinion,  ought  to  be  held  to  pro- 
ducfe  the  same  cansequences  as  to  the  tenure  of 
property  in* this  State,  which  were  produced  by 
the  same  causes  in  England  upon  the  tenure  by 
copy  of  court-roll.  That  which  was  in  its  origin 
nc^ing  but  a  tenure  at  will,  retains  now  nothing 
of  its  6rigin  but  the  formula  which  attests  its  his* 
fory. 

To  concluao  -  let  tlic  estate  of  these  defendants 
below  be  considered  as  either  void  or  voidable, 
and  I  see  not  how  the  act  of  limitations  is  to  be 
escaped  by  theic  antagonists  If  voidable,  on  fai- 
lure to  pay  the  purchase  money,  the  entry  is  ex- 
pressly taken  away  by  that  statute ;  and  if  void, 
they  cannot  bo  reduced  lower  than  to  the  grade 
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of  tenants  by  sufferance,  with  regard  to  whom  en-     1824. 
try  and  suit  was  just  as  indispensable,  as  with  re-  ^^1^1^^ 
gard  to  any  other  tenure*    (Co*  Lit.  57.)    In  the     ^t. 
application  of  the  doctrines  on  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, the  incidents  to  the  two  tenures  ought  not 
to  be  confounded. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


Mascnt 


[Dbtisx.    CoirpiTioN  prxcxdeht  oa  SUBSXqVSIIT.] 

RoBBRT  J.  Taylor  and  others,  AppeUantij 

V. 

John  Thompson  Mason,  Respondent. 

R.  B^  being  seised  of  lands  in  Maryland,  made  three  instruments  ol' 
writing,  each  purporting  to  be  his  urilL  The  first,  dated  in  1789, 
gave  his  whole  estate  to  his  nephew,  J.  T,  M^  after  certain  pecu- 
niary legacies  to  his  other  nephews  and  nieces.  In  the  second  will, 
dated  in  1800,  the  testator  gave  his  whole  real  estate  to  J.  T.  M^ 
during  his  life;  and  after  his  death,  to  his  eldest  son,  A^,  in  tail, 
on  condition  of  his  changing  his  name  XoA.  Barnes,  with  remain- 
der to  the  heirs  of  his  nephew,  J.  T.  M.,  lawfully  begotten,  for 
^ever,  on  their  changing  their  surnames  to  Barnes. 

Tlie  third  will,  which  was  executed  after  the  others,  and  probably  in 
1809,  after  some  small  bequests,  proceeded  thus  s  **  I  give  the  whole 
of  my  property,  after  complying  with  that  I  have  mentioned,  to 
the  male  heirs  of  my  nephew,  J.  T.  M^  lawfitUy  (gotten,  far 
ever,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  England,  which  was  the  law  of  our 
State  before  the  re?olution,  that  is,  the  oldest  male  heir  to  take 
all,  on  the  following  terms :  that  the  name  i^ftheone  tkat  may  hau 
thefighi^  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  hb  consent,  be  changed 
to  A.  Barnes,  by  an  .act  of  public  authority  of  the  State,  without 
any  name  'added,  together  with  hi»  taking  an  oath,  before  he  has 
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1824.  possetsion,  before  a  magistrate  of  St.  Mary's  counqr,  and  hare  it 

recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  county,  that  he  will  not 
make  any  change,  during  his  life,  in  thu  my  will,  relative  to  my  real 
property.  And  on  his  refusing  to  comply  with  the  above  men- 
tioned terms,  to  the  next  male  heir,  on  the  above  mentioned  terms ; 
and  so  on,  to  all  the  male  heirs  of  my  nephew,  X  T.  M;^  as  may 
be,  on  the  same  terms ;  ari  "i  all  of  them  refusing  to  comply,  in  a 
reasonable  time  after  they  .lave  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
say,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  if  in  that  Hme  it  can  he  cMe, 
so  that  no  act  of  intention  to  defeat  my  will  shall  be  allowed  of; 
and  on  their  refusing  to  compl/  witli  the  terms  above  c.  ^ntioned, 
if  any  such  person  may  be,  then  to  the  son  of  my  late  nephew,  J. 
T.  M.,  named  A.  T.  M.,  on  the  above  mentioned  terms ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  to  his  brother,  J.  T.  M. ;  and  on  his  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  above  mentioned  terms,  to  the  heirs  male  of  my  nephew, 
A.  B.  T.  M^  ^awfully  begotten,  on  the  above  mentioned  terms ; 
and  on  their  refusal,  to  the  male  heirs  of  my  niece,  Mrs.  C,  law- 
fully begotten,  on  their  complying  with  tiie  above  mentioned  «^erms ; 
and  oo  their  rmsal,  to  the  daughter  of  my  nephew,  J.  T.  M.,  named 
Mary,  so  on  to  any  daughter  he  may  have  or  has.**  The  testator 
then  appoints  J.  T.  M,  hb  sole  executor,  with  a  salary  of  1(00  dol- 
lars per  annum,  for  his  life,  and  adds,  h  and  my  will  is,  that  he 
shall  keep  the  whole  of  my  property  in  his  possession,  during  his 
life."  He  then  empowers  his  executor  to  manage  the  estate  at  his 
discretion,  to  employ  agents,  and  to  pay  them  such  salaries  as  he 
shall  think  proper ;  to  repair  the  houses,  and  build  others,  as  he 
ni%y  think  necessary ;  to  reside  at  his  plantations,  and  to  use  their 
produee  for  his  support ;  and  adds,  **  after  which,  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person  that  may  have  a  right  to  it,  as  above  men- 


HUd,  that  the  conditk>ns,  annexed  to  the  estate  devised  to  the  oldest 
male  heur  of  J.  T.  M.,  were  »ub§e^uent  and  not  preeedmt^  and 
that,  consequently,  the  contingency  on  which  the  devise  was  to 
take  effect,  ivas  not  too  remote,  the  esUte  vesting  on  the  death 
of  J.  T.  M« ;  to  be  devested,  on  the  non-performance  of  the  con- 
dition* 

<2iMBre,  Whether  J.  T.  M.  took  an  esUte  Uil  ? 

^iMBTi,  Whether  the  last  will  refoked  those  which  preeeded  it? 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  bill  in  this  cause  was  filed  in  behalf  of 
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oQe  of  the  eoheini  of  Richard  Barnes,  deceased,     1824. 
and  her  children ;  and  claims  an  account  of  the  ^^"^[y^J^ 
profits  of  his  estate,  from  the  defendant,  J.  T.        ▼•' 
M.,  also  a  co-heir,  who  claims  and  holds  posses- 
sion of  the  estate,  under  the  will  of  the  said 
Richard. 

Three  instruments  of  writing,  purporting  to  be 
the  will  of  the  testator,  all  of  them  properly  authen- 
ticated, were  exhibited  in  the  record.  The  first, 
dated  on  tlie  31st  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1789, 
gives  his  whole  estate,  after  pecuniary  legacies  to 
his  other  nephews  and  niece,  to  the  defendant, 
J.  T.  M. 

.  In  the  second  will,  which  is  dated  the  16th  day  of 
July,  1800,  the  testator  gives  his  whole  real  estate 
to  J.  T.  M.  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
his  eldest  son,  Abraham,  in  tail,  on.  condition  of 
his  changing  his  name  to  Abraham  Barnes,  with 
remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  nephew,  J.  T.  M., 
lawfully  begotten,  forever,  on  their  changing  their 
surname  to  Barnes. 

The  third  will  is  without  date,  but  is  proved,  by 
its  contents,  to  have  been  executed  after  the  others, 
probably  in  the  year  1803.  After  some  small  be- 
quests, the  testator  says,  '^  I  give  the  whole  of  my 
property,  after  complying  with  what  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  the  male  heirs  of  my  nephew,  J.  T.M., 
lawfuUy  begotten,  for  ever,  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  England,  which  was  the  law  of  our  State  before 
the  revolution,  that  is;  the  oldest  male  heir  to 
take  ail,  on  the  following  terms :  that  the  name  of 
the  one  that  may  have  the  right,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  with  his  consent,  be  changed  to  Abra- 
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1824.     bam  Barnes,  by  an  act  of  public  authority  of  the 
State,  without  any  name  added ;  together  with  his 
taking  an  oath,  before  he  has  possession,  before  a 
magistrate  of  Saint  Mary's  county,  and  have  it  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county,  that 
he  will  not  make  any  change  during  his  life  in  this 
my  will,  relative  to  my  real  property.     And  on  his 
refusing  to   comply   with  the  above  mentioned 
terms,  to  the  next  male  heir  on  the  above  mention- 
ed terms;  and  so  on,  to  all  the  male  heirs  of  my 
nephew,' J.  T.  M.,  as  may  be,  on  the  above  terms; 
and  all  of  them  refusing  to  comply,  in  a  reasonable 
time  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  say  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  if  in  that 
time  it  can  he  done^  so  that  no  act  of  intention  to 
defeat  my  will  shall  be  allowed  of;  and  of  their 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  above  iqention- 
ed,  if  any  such  person  may  be,  then  to  the  son  of 
my  late  nephew,  J.  T.  M .,  named  A.  T.  M.,  on 
the  above  mentioned  terms;  and  on  his  refusal, 
to  his  brother,  J.  T.  M. ;  and  on  his  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  above  mentioned  terms,  to  the 
heirs  male  of  my  nephew,  A.  B.  T.  M.,  lawfully 
begotten,  on  the  above  mentioned  terms;  and  on 
their  refusal,  to  the  male  heirs  of  my  niece,  Mrs. 
Chichester,  lawfully  begotten,  on  their  complying 
with  the  above  mentioned  terms;  and  their  refiisal, 
to  the  daughter  of  my  nephew,  J.  T.  M.,  named 
Mary;  so  on,  to  any  daughter  he  may  have  or 
has/'    The  testator  then  appoints  J.  T.  M.  his 
sole  executor,  with  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  for  his  life;  and  adds,  *^  and  that  my 
will  is«  that  he  shall  keep  the  whole  of  my  proper^- 
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tjr  in  hia  posseasion  during  his  life/'  The  testator  1824. 
then  empowers  his  executor  to  manage  the  estate 
at  his  discretion,  to  employ  agents,  and  to  pay 
them  such  salaries  as  he  shall  think  proper;  tore- 
pair  the  houses,  and  to  build  others,  as  he  may 
think  necessary ;  to  reside  at  his  plantations,  and 
to  use  their  produce  for  his  support ;  and  adds, 
**  after  which,  to  be  the  property,  of  the  person 
that  may  have  a  right  to  it,  as  above  mentioned/' 
The  testator  also  requires  his  executor  to  take  an 
oath,  ^  that  he  will  justly  account  for  the  property 
that  he  may  have  the  power  of 

Richard  Barnes  died  in  April,  1 804,  and  J.  T.  M. 
proved  three  several  paper  writings,  as  his  last  will^ 
and  qualified  as  his  executor.  The  testator  had 
one  brother,  who  died  in  his  lifetime  without  is- 
sue, and  one  sister,  who  intermarried  with  Thomp- 
son Mason^  and  died  also  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator,  leafing  three  sons,  H.  T.  M.,  A.  B.  T.M., 
and  J.  T.  M.,  and  one  daughter,  A.  T^  M.,  one 
of  the  complainants,  who  intermarried  with  R. 
W.  Chichester.  The  rights  of  the  said  A.  T. 
Chichester  are  conveyed,  by  deed,  to  trustees,  for 
the  benefit  of  herself  and  children.  J.  T.  M.  had 
no  son  living  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  has 
two  after-bom  sons,  who  are  now  alive. 

The  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the  bill,  and  the 
cause  waa  brought  by  appeal  to  this  Court. 

The  appellants  made  the  following  points  in 
this  Court : 

1.  That  the  third  will,  whether  its  disposition 

Vol.  IX.  42 


Mason. 
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1824.     be  valid  or  not,  revokes  the  other  two,  since  it 
^^^^y^  expresses  a  clear  intention  on  the  part  of  the  tes- 
V.        tator,  to  dispose  differently  of  the  whole  estate. 

2.  That  it  gives  no  estate  for  life  or  years^  ab- 
solute or  in  trust,  to  John  Thompson  Mason,  the 
respondent,  but  merely  the  custody  and  care  of 
the  property,  during  his  life,  as  agent  or  curator, 
with  a  salary  for  his  services. 

3.  That  no  estate  for  life  or  years,  can  be 
r&ised  for  him  by  implication,  because  the  origi- 
nal estate  did  not  move  from  him,  and  never  was 
in  him. 

4.  Consequently,  that  he  has  no  estate  of  free- 
hold, with  which  a  subsequent  limitation  in  fee 
could  unite,  so  as  to  create  a  fee  in  him>  under 
the  rule  in  Shelly's  case. 

5.  That  if  he  takes  a  life  estate,  it  is  merel> 
fiduciary,  and  not  beneficial,  for  which  reason  it 
could  not  unite  with  a  limitation  over  in  fee,  if 
there  were  one,  so  as  to  give  him  a  fee  mider  the 
rule. 

6.  That  the  words  in  this  will,  ''^the  male  heir 
of  my  nephew,  John  Thompson  Mason,  lawfully 
begotten,  for  ever,''  as  explained  and  modified 
by  the  subsequent  expressions,  designate  the 
**  male  heir  of  the  body  of  J.  T.  Mason/'  as  the 
person  who  is  to  take  the  estate,  and  thus  operate 
a  s  a^^  descriptio  perMiue,"  and  not  as  a  <'  limita- 
tion." Consequently,  that  they  do  not  create 
such  an  c^state  of  inheritance,  as  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  ajife  estate,  under  the  rule;  but  must 
operate,  if  at  all,  as  a  devise,  per  se,  of  an  estate 
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in  pOBsession  or  remainder,  or  as  an  executory     1824. 
devise.  ^.^^^^^ 

7.  That  this  disposition  cannot  operate  as  the  ^v. 
devise  of  an  estate  in  possession,  for  want  of 
some  person,  in  existence  at  the  testator^s  death, 
who  could  then  take:  Ist.  Because  the  person  de- 
signated, was  to  be  "  the  heir'*  of  John  Thomp- 
son Mason,  who  was  then  alive,  and  nemo  est 
hares  Tiventis.  2d.  Because,  as  he  had  then  no 
issue  male,  or  heir  male  of , his  body,  there  was 
no  person  who  answered  the  description,  taken 
in  its  largest  and  most  general  sense. 

8.  That  the  disposition  in  question  cannot  ope- 
rate as  a  remainder,  vested  or  contingent,  because 
there  was  no  preceding  estate  to  support  it;  none 
having  been  directly  given  to  John  Thompson 
Mason  by  the  will,  or  being  raised  for  him  by 
implication. 

9.  That,  admitting  John  Thompson  Mason  to 
have  a  life  estate  under  the  will,  which  might  sup- 
port a  remainder,  this  disposition  cannot  operate 
as  a  vested  remainder,  because,  at  the  testator's 
death,  there  was  no  person  in  existence  who  an- 
swered the  description ;  nor  as  a  contingent  re- 
mainder, because  it  depended  on  two  distinct  and 
successive  contingencies:  1st.  That  John  T.  Ma- 
son should  have  a  son ;  2d.  That  this  son  should 
live  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  then  assume 
the  name  of  Abraham  Barnes,  by  legislative  au- 
thority, and  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  will, 
which  is  a  possibility  too  remote. 

10.  That  this  disposition  cannot  be  sup])orted 
as  an  executory  devise,  because  it  was  to  take 
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1824.  effect  on  two  remote  add  contingent  e?entii:  Ist^ 
That  the  eldest  son  of  John  T.  Mason  should 
voluntarily,  and  after  he  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  change  his  name  to  that  of 
Abraham  Barnes,  through  the  operation  of  a  le- 
gislative enactmept;  and,  2d.  That  he  should  take 
an  oath,  as  prescribed  by  the  will ;  which  events, 
if  they  took  place  at  all,  might  itot  happen  within 
the  lifet^ne  of  John  Thompson  Mason,  and 
twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  afterwards. 

•^KfSpt^^stf,  The  cause  was  fully  argued,  upon  all  these 
points,  by  Mr.  Jtmen  and  Mr.  Harper  for  the  ap- 
pellants, and  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral  and  Mr. 
EfUmel^  for  the  respondents;  but,  as  the  questions 
whether  an  estate  tail  vested  in  John  Thompson 
Mason,  and  whether  the  last  will  revoked  those 
which  preceded  it,  were  not  considered  and  de- 
termined by  the  Court,  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  report  that  part  of  the  argument. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellants  stated,  that  as 
to  whether  a  condition  be  preeedtiU  or  mteejiimf, 
it  is  always  a  matter  of  construction,  depending 
on  the  Intention  of  the  testator.  The  principle 
is,  that  where  an  intention  appears  to  create  an 
estate  at  all  events,  and  merely  to  annex  a  con- 
dition to  it,  by  which  it  may  be  defeated,  this  is 
a  condition  wA9equ€mt:  and  if  followed  by  a  limi- 
tation over,  in  case  the  condition  be  not  fiilfiUed, 
it  makes  a  condMonal  hmitatUm^  But  if  the 
intent  appear  to  be,  that  the  vesting  or  creation 
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of  the  estate  shall  depend  on  the  condition,  then     1824. 
it  is  precedent."    There  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  "^^^^^^^^ 
general  principles,  which  were  incontrovertibly     ^v. 
settled  by  all  the  authoritiies.     The  only  question 
was,  as  to  the  application  of  them  to  the  particular 
case.    They  entered  into  a  critical  examination  of 
the  words  of  the  last  will,  to  show  that  the  con- 
ditions annexed  to  the  estate  devised  to  the  oldest 
male  heir  of  J.  T.  M .,  were  precedent  and  not 
subsequent. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondents  considered 
the  conditions  as  mbsequent  and  not  precedent; 
or  rather,  they  considered  them  as  conditional 
limitations,  attached  to,  and  defeating,  in  each 
instance,  the  preceding  estate,  oil  refusal  to  per- 
form the  acts  required,  and  thus  creating  a  new 
estate  in  tail  male.  It  was  said  to  be  laid  down 
by  the  authorities,  that  there  are  no  precise  tech- 
nical wor^s  required  in  a  deed,  (a  fortiori  in  a 
will,)  to  make  a  stipulation  a  condition  precedent 
or  subsequent.^  Neither  does  it  depend  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  the  clause  was  placed  prior 
or^  posterior  in  the  deed,  so  that  it  operated  as  a 
proviso  or  covenant;  for  the  same  words  have 
been  construed  to  operate  as  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction.' 

m2CruUeDig.3^4y5.  Cat.  ten^.  Talb.  l65.  1  T.  A.  643. 
2  JBo0.  i  PuU.  295.  2  Fern.  620.  Peame  dmt.  Rem.  424, 423. 
508.    CoBL  Jsrid.  S78. 

5  1  Phwd.  28.  2  rem. 666.  Cae. iai^.  Talh.  164,  l£ttrr. 
38.    ABmnr.tgSS. 

c  HodMin  y.  Eait  Jodia  Co.  1  T.  A  645. 
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1824.  Thus,  Lord  Eldon  says/  ''  I  take  it  to  be  fully 
settled,  that  a  CQudition  is  to  be  construed  to  be 
precedent  or  subsequent,  as  the  intention  of  the 
testator  may  require.''  And  Heath,  J.,  in  the  same 
case,  adds,  ^'  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  there 
are  no  technical  words  by  which  a  condition  pre- 
cedent is  distinguishable  from  a  condition  subse- 
quent; but  that  each  case  is  to  receive  its  own 
peculiar  construction,  according  to  the  ^intent  of 
the  devisor."  Now,  let  that  test  be  applied  to 
the  point  in  question.  It  is  cleur  that  the  testa- 
tor intended  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons 
of  J.  T.  Mm  after  his  death,  and  successively  for 
the  heirs  male.  If  this  be  a  condition  precedent, 
as  is  contendedby  the  appellants,  and  the  will  of 
1789  be  entirely  revoked,  the  fee  will  be  in  the 
heirs  at  law,  from  the  death  of  J.  T.  M.,  till  the 
condition  be  performed,  and  the  rents,  issues,  and 
profits,  belong  to  them.  Suppose  the  first  heir 
male  an  infant  of  tender  years;  the  rents.  Sec.  do 
not  go  to  his  maintenance  and  education,  nor  yet 
accumulate  for  his  benefit,  as  was  directed,  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  Let  him  die  under 
twenty-two,  without  having  performed  the  condi- 
tion, leaving  an  infant  son;  that  son  must  take  by 
inheritance,  if  at  all,  and  not  by  purchase.  Can 
he  take  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  an  estate 
tail  that  never  vested  in  his  father  ?  But  suppose 
he  can,  there  is  still  another  long  enjoyment  of 
the  estate  by  the  heirs  at  law,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit*   The  appellants  seek,  by  making  this  a  con- 

a  In  Planner  v.  Scudamore,  2  Bot*  ^  Pvl  395- 
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dition  precedent,  entirely  to  defeat  the  testator's     1824. 
bountifiii  intentions  in  favour  of  J.  T.  M/s  ^- 
mily:  for  they  saj,  this  being  a  condition  prece- 
dent, the  limitation  cannot  take  effect  as  a  con- 
tingent remainder;  for  then  there  would  be  three 
contingencies,  and  a  possibility  on  a  possibility 
necessary  to  its  vesting*  '  It  is  clear,  then,  that  to 
preserve  the  testator's  primary  or  general  inten- 
tion, or  indeed  iany  part  of  his  intention  towards 
that  family,  the  terms  must  not  be  considered  as 
a  condition  precedent.    In  a  will,  no  words  of 
condition  are  too  strong  to  be^d  to  the  testator's 
intention.    Thus,  <'  if  a  man  devises  af  term  to 
A.,  and  that  if  his  wife  supers  the  devisee.to  en- 
joy it  for  three  years,  she  shall  have  all  his  goods 
as  executrix;  but  if  she  disturbs  A.,  then  he 
makes  B.  his  executor,  and  dies ;  his  wife  is  exe- 
cutrix presently:  for  though  in  grants,  the  estate 
shall  not  vest  till  the  condition  precedent  is  per- 
formed, yet  it  is  otherwise  in  a  willf  which  must 
be  guided  by  the  intent  of  the  parties;  and  this 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  condition  precedent, 
but  only  as  a  condition  to  abridge  the  power  of 
the  executrix,  if  she  perform  it  not."*    Although 
the  conditions  over  may  be  void,  their  existence 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  testator's  intention, 
and  to  show  that  this  was  intended  to  operate  only 
as  a  limitation.    It  was  intended  that  every  one 
having  the  right,  should  change  his  name,  and 
take  the  oath,  before  he  had  possession;  **  so  that 
no  act  of  intention  to  defeat  his  will  should  be 

a  J^nniDgtT.  Gore,  Cro.  I^ix.  219. 
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1824.  allowed  of***  Those,  then,  taking  by  inheritance 
through  the  first  heir  male,  were  to  be  subject  to 
this  condition,  and  on  their  refusing,  the  estate 
was  to  go  over.  It  is  impossible  to  contend,  that 
those  so  taking  by  inheritance,  should  be  regarded 
as  purchasers,  or  that,  with  them,  this  should  be 
considered  as  h  condition  precedent:  and  why 
should  not  the  same  construction  of  the  testatorV 
intention,  that  must  be  given  with  respect  to 
them,  be  given  in  the  first  instance,  where  the 
same  proviso  is  used,  viz.  that  it  is  a  conditional 
limitation,  on  the  refiisal  to  perform  which,  the 
antecedent  estate  is  defeated,  and  a  new  one 
arises?  Unquestionably  the  limitation,  on  refusal 
to  comply,  is  a  conditional  limitation.  If,  then, 
between  such  conditional  limitation  and  a  condi- 
tion precedent,  bearing  on  the  same  object,  (let 
the  words  be  ever  so  clears)  there  be  a  positive 
incompatibility,  the  principle  must  be  applied, 
that  if  words  be  so  inconsistent  that  they  cannot 
possibly  stand  or  be  reconciled,  those  words  shall 
be  rejected  which  are  least  consistent  with  the 
general  intention  of  the  testator.*  The  incom- 
patibility between  conditions  and  conditional  limi- 
tations, results  Srom  this :  **  conditions  can  only 
be  reserved. to  the  feofler>  donor,  lessor,  or  their 
heirs,  but  not  to  a  stranger;"  and  this  by  impli- 
cation, without  any  words  of  reservation;  and  for 


a  2  PoM  Eq.  q.  S.  s.  b.  (Note  L  p.  69-)  Haws  v.  Hawf,  $ 
Atk.  924.  1  Fex.  14.  Perkiat  v.  Bayntoni,  1  Bro.  Ck.  Cai.lU* 
Doe  ▼..  Aplyn,  4  T.  iL  88. 
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every  condition  broken,  the  heir  of  the  donor  1824. 
shall  enter,  and  by  so  doing,  restore  the  original 
Estate.  So  that,  except  in  gavelkind*  and  borough- 
engliiih/aAd  a  husband's  alienating  his  wife's  estate 
on  condition/  the  heir  at  law  enters  and  holds  for 
bis  own  benefit.  This  applies  to  conditions  9uh- 
uquehU  As  to  conditions  precedent^  the  estate 
remains  in  the  heir  at  law/and  neter  vests  till  the 
performance  of  the  condition,  and,  during  all  that 
time,  the  heir  at  law  holds  it  beneficially.  But 
the  effbot  of  a  conditional  limitation  is,  that  the 
neM  devisee  alone  can  enter,  and  he  takes  and 
enjoys  for  his  own  benefit.  Now,  it  is  incompa- 
tible, that  the  heir  at  law  should  have  the  right  to 
hold  the  estate  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  devi- 
see to  hold  it  for  his  benefit ;  and  in  these  incom- 
patible results,  the  question,  which  shall  prevail, 
must  depend  upon  which  is  conformable  to  the 
intention  of  the  testator.  Thus,  it  is  laid  down 
that  ^*  words  of  an  express  condition  shall  not 
ordinarily  be  construed  into  a  limitation;  but 
where  an  estate  is  to  remain  over  for  breach  of  a 
coAdiiibiD,  which  is  by  express  words  a  condition, 
yet  it  (Might  t6  be  intended  as  a  limitation.'^'  And 
the  contra^  doctrine  in  Mary  Portington^s  case,' 
has  Iie6n  often  denied  to  be  law/ 

■^  C6.  LUt.  It,  12. 
»  GMkS. 
e  a  Gi.  48. 
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1824.  The  e^ipression  '^before  he  has  possession/'  is 
much  relied  on,  as  showing  a  condition  precedent. 
But  is  musty  like  other  equally  strong  expressions, 
bend  to  the  testator's  general  intent,  and  to  the 
words^' who  has  the  right."  How  **  has  the  right,'' 
if  obtaining  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  changing 
the  name  after  twenty-one,  be  a  condition  prece- 
dent? For  then  no  estate  can  vest,  and  no  right 
be  had,  till  the  condition  be  performed.  So  it  is 
said,  the  will  shows  the  right  is  not  to  commence 
ti)l  he  has  arrived  at  twenty-one.  But  the  oge  of 
twenty-one  connects  itself,  both  in  sense  and 
grammar,  with  the  act  to  be  done,  and  not  with 
the  vesting  of  the  right.  The  expression  ^'refu- 
sing.'to  comply,"  imd  the  giving  over  the  estate  to 
others,  show  the  refusal  to  be  the  definite  act,  by 
which  one  estate  was  to  be  determined,  and  the 
other  to  commence.  Thus  where  similar  words 
were  used,  **  on  condition  that  he  should  in  twelve 
months  after  tbs  testator's  death,  or  in  twelve 
months  after  her  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  suffer  a  recovery  of  an  estate  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  and  settle  it  to  certain  uses,"  they 
were  clearly  taken  to  be  a  condition  subsequent, 
and  not  a  conditional  limitation.'  Indeed,  the 
words  <' before  he  has  possession,"  are  susceptible 
of  anodier  interpretation,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
vious vesting  of  the  estate.  The  testator  did  not 
view  all  possible  contingencies  accurately.  He 
clearly  took  for  granted  that  the  one  to  take  would 
be  an  infant,  and  meant  to  make  a  provision  ac- 
cordingly.   He  probably  used  those  words  to  dis- 

d  Duke  of  MoDtagiiev.  Beaiilieu,d  Bro.  Pari.  Cat*  tTT* 
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tinguish  the  time  when  a  guardian  would  receive 
the  rents,  issues  and  profits^  from  that  when  the 
minor  would  come  into  the  actual  possession  of 
his  estate* 

The  cause  was  continued  for  advisement,  to  the 
present  term. 

Mr.  Chief  Justices  Marshall  delivered  the  opt-  Ftb.9,  ist^ 
nion  of  the  Court;  and,  after  stating  the  case, 
proceeded  as  follows : 

If  the  estate  should  yield  .|ny  surplus  profits, 
after  satisfying  the  charges  placed  on  it  by  the  tes- 
tator, J.  T.  M.  is  directed  to  account  for  those  pro- 
fits, and  they  are  the  property  of  "the  person  that 
may  have  the  right,*'  according  to  the  language  of 
the  will. 

Are  the  heirs  at  law  the  persons  ^'whohav^the 
right,**  according  to  this  language  ? 

Certainly  not.  The  plain  intention  of  the  will 
is  to  exclude  them.  They  admit  this ;  and  sup- 
port their  claim  by  alleging  that  the  will,  safar  as 
respects  die  devises  which  are  to  tAke  place  after 
the  dea^  of  J»  T.  M.,  is  utterly  virid,  the  limita- 
tions over  being  too  remote. 

The  first  limitation  is  to  "  the  male  heirs  of  my 
nephew,  J.  T.  M.,  lawfully  begotten,  forever, 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  England;*'  that  is,  the  old- 
est male  heir  to  take  all. 

If  the  clause  stopped  here,  there  could  be  no 
question  in  the  case.  The  person  who  should  be 
the  eldest  male  heir  of  J.  T.  M.  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  would,  take  the  estate.  But  the.  testator 
proceeds  to  prescribe  the  ''terms**  on  tehifch  such 
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1824.  eldest  male  heir  sbduld  take.  They  are, ''  that  the 
^"^^[JjJ^  name  of  the  one  that  may  have  die  right,  at  the 
r.  age  of  twenty-one,  with  his  consent,  be  changed 
to  Abraham  Barnes,  by  an  act  of  public  authority 
of  the  State,  without  any  name  added,  together 
with  his  taking  an  oath  before  he  has  possession  f  ^ 
''that  he  will  not  make  any  change  during  his  life 
ID  this  my  will,  relative  to  my  real  property.  And 
on  his  refusing  to  comply  with  the  above  mention- 
ed terms,  to  the  next  male  heir,  on  the  above  men- 
tioned terms ;  and  so  on,  to  all  the  male  heirs  of 
my  nephew,  J.  T.  M.,  as  mhy  be,  on  the  above 
terms ;  and  all  of  them  refusing  to  comply  in  a 
reasonable  time  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  say  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
if  in  that  time  it  can  be  done,  so  that  no  act  of  in- 
tention to  defeat  my  will  shall  be  allowed  of;  and 
on  their  refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  above 
itientioned,  if  any  such  person  maybe,  then  to  the 
son  of  my  late  nephew,  H.  T.  M.*'  &c. 

The  time  allowed  the  eldest  male  heir  of  J.  T.  M. 
to  perform  the  condition  on  which  his  estate  would, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  will,  become  abso- 
lute, is  twelve  months  after  he  shall  attain  his  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  As  J.  T.  M.  might  die, 
leaving  UQi  son  alive  at  his  death,  but  leaving  his 
wife  ensient  of  a  son,  it  is  obvious  that  the  contin* 
gency  on  which  the  estate  depended  might  not 
happen  within  a  life,  or  lives,  in  being,  or  within 
twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  after  the  diMlh 
of  J.  T.  M.  If,  therefore,  the  estate  did  not  vest 
until  die  contingency  should  happen^  the  limita^ 
tioit  over  to  the  eldest  male  heir  of  J.  T.  M.,  de- 
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pends  on  an  event  which  is  too  remote  to  be  tolera-  1 824. 
ted  by  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  the  remainder  is, 
coneequently,  void*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  estate 
is  to  vest  on  the  death  of  J.  T.  M .,  to  be  devested 
on  the  non^perfbrmance  of  the  condition,  the  limi- 
tation in  remainder  is  valid,  and  the  plaintiffs  are 
not  entitled  to  the  account  for  which  the  bill  prays. 

The  inquiry,  then,  is,  whether  the  conditions 
annexed  to  the  devise  of  the  remainder,  be  prece- 
dent or  subsequent ;  and  this,  it  is  admitted,  must 
be  determined  by  the  intention  of  the  testator, 
which  intention  is  to  be  searched  for  in  his  will. 

All  the  instruments  of  writing  purporting  to  be 
bis  last  will,  show  that  his  firm  and  continuing  pur- 
pose,  from  the  31st  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
1789|  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1804, 
was  to  preserve  his  estate  entire  for  the  benefit  of 
a  single  devisee,  and,  not  to  permit  it  to  be  divided 
among  bis  heirs.  The  same  papers,  likewise,  show 
that  the  firot  object  of  his  affection  aqid  bounty, 
was  J.  T.  M. ;  and  the  second,  was  the  eldest  male 
heir  of  J.  T.  M.  An  ample  and  unconditional 
provisi(Hi,  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  whole  value  of 
bis  real  estate,  is^made  for  J.  T.  M.  during  his 
life ;  and  on  his  death,  the  whole  real  estate,  with 
nhj  residuum  of  profit  which  might  possibly  be  ac- 
cumulated during  his  life,  is  given  to  his  eldest 
male  heir.  If  these  devises  should  be  expressed 
in  ambiguous  language,  this  obvious  and  ^  para- 
mount intention,  ought  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
Qonstni0tion« 

The  language  of  the  devise  in  remainder,  im- 
;orts  an  intention  that  it  should  take  effect  oa  the 
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1824.  determination  of  the  particular  estate.  So  soon  as 
^■^I^^jJ^^  J.  T.  M.,  the  first  object  of  his  bounty,  is  remo- 
V.  ved,  the  eldest  male  heir  of  J.T.  M .,  the  second  ob« 
ject  of  iiis  bounty,  comes  into  view  :  ^^I  give  the 
whole  of  my  property*'  ''to  the  male  heirs  of  my 
nephew,  J,  T.  M.,  lawfully  begotten,  for  ever, 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  England ;  that  is,  the  old- 
est male  heir  to  take  all,  on  the  following  terms,'* 
&c.  These  words  postpone  the  interest  of  the 
devisee  no  longer  than  till  he  can  be  ascertained ; 
thM  is,  till  the  death  of  J.  T.  M .,  who  was  to  occu- 
py the  premises  for  his  life.  The  eldest  male  heir 
of  J.  T.  M.  would  be  known  at  his  death,  at  which 
time  the  particular  estate  which  was  carved  out  of 
this  general  devise,  m  >uld  determine,  or  at  far* 
thest,  within  nine  m^  nths  afterwards.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  such  as  a  man  would  be  apt  to  use 
who  contemplated  any  interval  between  the  parti- 
cular estate  and  the  remainder.  The  words  im- 
port the  same  intention,  as  if  he  had  said,  1  give  to 
the  eldest  male  heir  of  J.  T.  M.  all  my  property, 
on  condition  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
his  name  be  changed  to  that  of  Abraham  Barnes, 
by  an  act  of  public  authority  of  the  State,  &c. 
Such  words,  it  seems  to  the  Court,  would  carry  the 
estate  immediately  to  the  devisee,  without  waiting 
for  the  performance  of  the  condition. 

With  this  general  intent,  manifested  in  each 
of  these  instruments,  and  this  language,  showing 
the  expectation  that  no  interest  would  intervene 
between  the  particular  estate  devised  to  J.  T.  M. 
and  that  to  his  eldest  male  heir,  the  conditions  on 
whici)  that  devise  was  made,  must  be  expresi^Ted 
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id  language  to  ahow  veiy  clearly,  that  they  were     1824. 
to  be  performed  before  the  estate  could  vest,  to  ^^^I^^^J^ 
jufitiiy  the  Court  in  putting  that  construction  on     ^v. 
this  will. 

Let  that  language  be  examined.  The  d0vise 
is  of  the  whole  property  to  the  male  heirs  of  J. 
T.  M.,  in  succession,  the  eldest  to  take  first. 
The  condition  is  to  be  performed  by  ^*  the  one 
that  may  have  the  right.''  In  the  mind  of  tfaie 
testator,  then,  the  right  was  to  precede  the  condi- 
tion, not  be  creiated  by  it.  He  would  not  have 
described  the  person  who  was  to  perform  the  con- 
dition, as  already  having  ''  the  right,''  if  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind  had  been,  that  no  person 
would  have  the  right  until  the  condition  should  be 
performed. 

This  expression  is  entitled  to  the  more  influence, 
ironr  the  consideration  that  the  condition  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  person  having  the  right  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  or  in  a  convidnient  time  after- 
wards. The  devisee  might  be  an  infant  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  J.  T.  M.  The  person  who  has 
the  right,  if  an  infant,  is  allowed  till  he  attains 
hia  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  a  reasonable 
tinie  afterwards,  to  perform  the  condition.  This 
i» ^inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  condition 
must  be  performed  before  the  estate  vested,  be- 
fore the  right  accrued. 

The  testator  then  directs,  m  addition  to  the 
change  of  name,  that  an  oath,  prescribed  in  his 
will,  shall  be  taken^  and  then  proceeds,  **  and  on 
his  (the  person  that  may  have  the  right)  refusing 
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1824.     to  cboiply  with  the  above  mentioned  termf,  to  the 
next  male  heir  on  the  same  terms/' 

The  property  is,  in  the  first  instance,  deviidd 
to  all  the  male  heirs  of  J.  T.  M.,  the  oldest  to 
take  first.  The  testator  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  state  of  things  in  which  the  next  oldest  is  to 
take.  That  state  of  things  %$  the  refmal  of  the 
oldest  to  comply  with  the  terms  annexed  to  the 
estate,  given  to  him.  Upon  this  refusal,  the  devise 
is  immediate.  No  intervention  of  the' heir  at  law 
is  necessary  to  defeat  the  title  of  the  oldest,^  and 
to  vest  the  property  in  the  next  male  heir.  Bat, 
until  this  refusal,  the  rights  of  the  oldest  remain 
unchanged. 

Although  the  Words  **  refusing  to  comply,'*  may, 
in  general,  have  the  same  operation  in  law  as  the 
words  '^  failing  to  comply"  would  have;  yet,  in 
this  case,  they  are  accompanied  and  explained  by 
other  words,  which  show  that  the  word  ^^  re- 
fusing" was  used  in  a  sense  which  might  leave  the 
estate  in  the  devisee,  though  his  name  should  not 
be  changed.  Where  the  condition  to  be  per* 
formed  depends  on  the  will  of  the  devisee,  his 
fiulure  to  perform  it  is  equivalent  to  a  refusal. 
But  where  the  condition  does  not  depeftd  on  his 
will,  but  on  the  will  of  those  over  -whom  he  can 
have  no  control,  there  is  a  manifest  distinction 
between  *'  refusing,"  and  ''  failing"  to  comply  with 
it.  The  first  is  an  act  of  the  will,  the  second 
may  be  an  act  of  inevitable  necessity. 

In  this  case,  the  name  is  to  be  changed  by  a 
legislative  act.  Now  the  eldest  male  heir  of  J. 
T.  M.  may  petition  for  this  act,  but  the  Legisla- 
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ture  may  refuse  to  pass  it  In  such  a  case,  the  1824. 
devisee  would  not  **  refuse''  to  comply  with  the 
terms  on  which  the  estate  was  given  to  him ; 
those  terms  would  neither  be  literally  nor  sub- 
stantially violated.  If  there  were  nothing  in  the 
words  of  the  will  to  give  additional  strength  to 
this  construction,  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature 
to  pass  the  act  would  not  be  a  reAisal  of  the  de* 
visee  to  comply  with  the  terms,  and  would  seem 
in  reason  to  dispense  with  the  condition,  as  ef- 
fectually as  the  passage  of  an  act  to  render  the  con- 
dition illegal.  Its  performance  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  any  default  t)f  the  devisee. 

But  there  are  other  words  which  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  testator  intended,  by  this  ^expres- 
sibn,  to  make  the'  devise  to  the  next  and  other 
devisees  to  depend  entirely  on  a  wilful  and  volun- 
tary disregard,  on  the  part  of  the  eldest,  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  property  was  devised  to  him. 

After  giving  the  eistate  to  the  male  heirs  of  J. 
T.  M.,  in  succession,  the  testator  proceeds,  ''And 
all  of  them  refusing  to  qomply,  in  a  reasonable 
time  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  say  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  if  in  that 
time  it  can  be  done,  $o  that  no  act  of  intention  to 
defeat  my  tttil  ehaU  he  aUowed  of  and  of  their 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  tertns  above  men- 
tioned, if  any  such  person  may  be,  then  to  the 
son  of  my  late  nephew,  H.  T.  M.,''  &«. 

These  words  expressly  refer  to  all  the  male 
heirs  of  J.  T.  M.,  including  the  oldest,  apply  to 
each  particular  devise,  and  felly  explain  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of 
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1824.  name.  It  is  to  be  changed  in  twelve  months 
.after  the  devisee  attains  hie  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  ''  if  in  that  time  it  can  be  done  ;**  and 
this  provision  is  made,  that  '^  no  act  of  intention 
to  defeat  his  will  may  be  allowed  of  The  de- 
vise over  is  on  '' refusing'' to  comply  with  the 
terms  on  which  the  estate  is:given  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  and  this  **  refusing  ^  to  comply,''  takes* 
place  only  **:f  it  can  be  done"— exists  only  where 
there  is  **  an  act  of  intention  to  defeat  his  will." 
If  it  '^  cannot  be  done,"  if  there  be  **  no  act  of 
intention  to  defeat  his  will,"  theA  there  is  not  that 
*'  refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms"  on  which 
th")  devise  over  is  to  take  place. 

All  these  provisions  appear  to  the  Court  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  testator  intended  the  devise  to 
take  effect  immediately,  to  be  defeated  by  the  de- 
visee's refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  on  which 
the  property  was  given. 

The  devisees  are,  all  of  them,  the  coheirs  of 
the  testator,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  will 
is  to  prevent  their  inheriting  any  part  of  his  estate 
as  his  heirs.  J.  T.  M.  takes  an  interest  for  life, 
beneficially,  to  a  considerable  extent,  perhaps  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  profits,  certainty  to  the 
whole  extent,  if  he  chooses  to  expend  the  whole, 
except  1600  dollara  per  annum,  in  repairs,  build- 
ings, and  the  support  of  himself  and  family ;  and 
is  to  take  the  surplus  profits,  if  there  be  any,  as 
trustee;  but  as  trUsttee  for  whom  ?  For  his  eldest 
male  heir,  not  for  the  heirs  of  his  testator. 

That  eldest  male  heir  takes  the  whole  proper- 
tjf  including  these  possible  surplus  profits,  on 
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certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is,  the  changd     1824. 
of  bis  name  by  act  of  Assembly.    Hgl  nxight  pos- 
sibly, nay  probably,  be  an  infant,,  for  J.  T«  &L 
had  no  .male  heir  at  the  death  of  the  testator. 
The  event  of  his  being  an  infant  is  particularly 
contemplated,  and  provided  for,  in  the  will.  Such 
infant  devisee  is  allowed  twelve  months,  after  at* 
taining  his  full  age,  to  perform  the  condition.   No 
provision  whatever,  if  the  estate  does  not  vest  im- 
mediately, is  made  for  his  education  r.ad  mainte- 
nance.    Not  evei!!  these  surplus  profits,  which  are 
so  carefully  to  accumulate  for  his  use,  are  given  to 
him.     The  infant  orphan,  heir  of  an  enormous 
estate,  who  was  the   particular    favourite,    and 
whose  future  grandeur  constituted  the  pride  of  his 
ancestor,  is  cast,  by  this  construction,  on  the  world, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  the  whole 
profits  of  his  estate  pass,  without  account,  to  those 
for  whom  the  testator  intended  nothing. 

The  estate  is  devised,  in  succession,  to  each  of 
the  heirs  of  the  testator,  6n  the  same  condition ; 
and, .  if  it  be  a  condition  precedent,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  same  persons  who  could  not 
take  it  in  succession,  as  he  wished  it  to  pass,  would 
take  it  in  common,  as  be  wished  it  not  to  pass. 
The  whole  scheme  of  the  will  would  be  defeated, 
and  an  object  be  effected,  which  all  his  ingenuity 
had  been  exerted  to  prevent. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  ma^be  proper  again 
to  observe,  that  the  devise  over  to  the  second  male 
heir  of  J.  T.  M.,  is  limited  to  take  effect  on  the 
refusal  of  the  oldest  to  perform  the  terms  on  which 
the  estate  is  given  to  him.    This  must  be  a  volun- 
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1824.  tary  refusal,  an  ''  act  of  intention  to  defeat  his 
wilK"  Now,  a  failure  to  perforin  the  condition 
may  take  place,  although  the  devisee  may  have 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  perform  it :  the 
Legislature  may  refuse  to  pass  the  act  required. 

If  it  be  a  condition  precedent,  the  estate,  in 
that  event,  can  never  vest,  and  the  whole  inten- 
tion of  the  testator  may  be  defeated,  without  the 
fault  of  the  devisee.    But  the  will  wa*  framed 
with  very  different  views.    The  testator  declares, 
that  each  devise  over  is  to  take  effect  on  the  pre- 
vious devisee's  '^  refusing''  to  comply  with  the 
terms  on  which  the  devise  was  made  to  him ;  on 
his  obtaining  the  act  of  Assembly,  ^*  if  il  can  be 
done ;"  on  there  being  no  "  act  of  intention  to  de- 
feat his  will."    This  construction  would  make  the 
devise  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature, 
although  the  testator  declares  that  it  shall  depend 
on  the  devisee  himself. 

To  take  ihe  oath  not  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  will,  so  far  as  respects  the  real  property,  is 
completely  within  the  power  of  the  devisee,  and 
this  is  directed  to  be  taken  **  before  he  has  posses- 
sion."   This  direction  shows  the  opinion  of  the 
testator,  that  the  estate  vested  immediately,  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  necessity  for  the  clause  sus- 
pending the  possession.  It  would  be  a  very  oselesB 
declaration,  to  say,  that  the  devisee  should  not  take 
possession  of  an  estate  to  which  he  had  no  right. 
This  assists,  too,  in  marking  more  clearly  the  dis- 
tinctioD  taken  by  the  testator,  between  a  conditian 
annexed  to  the  estate,  which  was  in  the  power  of 
the  devisee,  and  one  not  in  his  power.    The  pos^ 
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session  is  not  postponed  until  he  shall  obtain  an     1824. 
act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  change  of  his  name,  ""^'i^ 
but  is  postponed  until  be  shall  take  the  oath  di-     ^^v. 
rected  by  the  will. 

In  the  case  of  Gulliver  v.  Ashbtfj  (4  Burr. 
1929.)  William  Wykes  devised  his  estate  to  seve- 
ral persons  in  succession,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  added  the  following  clause :  ''  Provided 
always,  and  this  devise  is  expressly  on  this  con* 
dition,  that  whenever  it  shall  happen  that  the  said 
mansion  house,  and  said  estates,  after  my  wife's 
decease,  shall  descend  or  come  to  any  of  the 
persons  herein  before  named,  [that]  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  same  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  descend  or  come,  [that  he.  or  they]  do  or 
shall  then  change  their  surname,  and  take  upon 
them  and  their  heirs  the  surname  of  Wykes  only, 
and  not  otherwise." 

In  giving  his  opinion  on  this  case,  Lord  Mans- 
field said,  ^'  First,  that  this  is  not  a  condition  pre- 
cedent. It  can  not  be  complied  with  instantly.  It 
is  ^  to  take  the  name  for  themselves  and  their  heirs/ 
Now,  many  acts  are  to  be  done  in  order  to  oblige 
thct  heirs  to  take  it,  such  as  a  grant  from  the  King, 
or  an  act  of  Parliament.  *  It  is  not,  tHerefore,  a 
condition  precedent,  but,  being  penned  as  a  con- 
dition, it  must  be  a  condition  subsequent." 

AH  the  Judges  concurred  in  the  opiniop,  that  it 
was  toot  a  condition  precedent.  Mr.  Justice  Yates 
thought  it  no  more  than  a  recommendation.  The 
other  Judges  considered  it  as  a  condition  subse- 
quent. 
To  the  reason  given  by  Lord  Mansfield,  for 
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1824..  coDBideriDg  the  conditionis  on  which  the  testator, 
in  the  case  in  Burrow,  devised  his  estates,  at  con- 
ditions subsequertt  are  superadded,  in  the  case 
at  the  bair,  odiers  of  great  weight,  which  have  been 
mentidned  and  relied  t>n. 

The  case  put  at  the  bar,  that  the  eldest  male 
heir  of  J.  T.  M.  might  die  within  twelve  months 
after  attaining  bis  age  of  twenty-one  years,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  deserves  serious  considera^on^  If 
the  estate  vested  in  the  ancestor,  it  would  descend 
to  him.  If  the  condition  be  precedent,  the  estate 
did  not  vesti  and  cannot  descend  to  him.  This 
would  be  ccmtrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  will.. 

If  the  change  of  name  constituted  the  Whole 
condition  of  the  devise,  the  proofs  furnished  by 
the  will  of  its  being  a  conditio^  subsequent,  are  so 
strong  as  to  dispel  all  reasonable  doabt.  But 
there  is  another  condition,  respecting  which  the 
intention  is  less  obvious. 

The  person  '^  that  may  have  the  right"  is  to 
procure  an  act  of  Assembly  for  the  change  of 
his  name,  *'  together  with  his  taking  an  oath,  be- 
fore he.  has  possession,  before  a  magistrate,*'  &.c* 
**  that  he  will  not  make  any  change  during  his  life 
in  this  my  will,  relativeto  my  real  property.*' 

It  has  been  truly  aaid,  that  this  condition  is 
against  law,  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  es- 
tate, and  Cfonsequently  oid.  But  if  this  be  a 
condition  precedent,  its  being  void  will  not  benefit 
the  devisee.  It  becomes  necessary  to  inquire, 
therefore,  whether  this  also  be  a  condition  subse- 
quent, Or  must  be  performed  before  the  estate  can 
vest. 
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In  making  the  devbe,  the  testator  uses  the  1824. 
words,  "  I  give  the  whol^  of  my  property/*  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  he  describes  the  person  who 
IS  to  perform  the  eonditioos  on  which  the  proper- 
ty is  given,  as  ''  the  one  that  may  have  the  right  ;'* 
knd,  «fler  directing  the  change  of  name,.«dds, 
''tdgether  with  his  taking  an  oath,  before  he  hoi 
po$$e$$ionj  before  a  magistrate  of  St.  Mary's  coun- 
ty,'* &c. 

The  person  who  ^^has  the  right,*'  is  to  take  the 
oath  **  before  he  has  possession."  Title  then  is 
distinguished  from  possession.  The  most  attentive 
pcrnsal  of  the  will  furnishes  no  reason  for  the 
opinion  that  the  testator  has  confounded  posses- 
sion with  title.  All  those  parts  of  the  will  which 
respect  change  of  name,  dispose  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty, and  dispose  of  it  in  such  terms  as  to  show, 
we  think,  a  clear  intention  that  the  right  should 
vest  in  the  devisee  on  the  death  of  J.  T.  M.,  to  be 
defeated  on  the  noi\rperformance  of  the  condition 
annexed  to  the  estate.  Tbochauge  of  language, 
and.  ihe  adoption  of  the  word  *' possession,"  indi- 
cate very  strongly  that  the  word  was  used  in  its 
popular  sense,  to  denote  the  taking,  actual  and 
corporal  possession  of  an  estate.  The  testator 
was  contemplating  the  event  of  an  infant  becoming 
entitled  to  his  property,  and  providing"  for  that 
event.  Such  infant  was,  within  twelve  months 
after  attaining  his  age  of  twenty-one  years,  "  if 
in  that  time  it  could  be  done,"  to  obtain  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  for  the  change  of  his  name  ;  tind 
.  moreover  to  take  the  oath  prescribed,  ^*  before  he 
has  possession;"  alluding,  we  think,  clearly,  to 
that  possession  which  an  infknt  devisee  takes  of 
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1824.  hiJ!  estate',  when  he  attains  hia  majoriiy*.  A  dif^ 
^""^y^  ferenl  construction  would  make  this  devise  repug- 
nant to  itft^elf.  It  would  make  the  devise  to  de- 
pend oh  two  conHitionSy  to  be  performed  at  the 
same  time,  and  yet  the  one  to  precede  the  vesting 
of  the  estate,  and  the  othet-  to  be  capable  of  being 
peffbrmed  more  than  twenty  years  after  it  had 
vested^  The  word  possession  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  equivalent  to  right,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  such  consequences  as  these. 

After  disposing  of  his  estate  in  fee  tail,  the  tes- 
ator  proceeds  to  carve  out  a  particular  es«at6  for 
his  favourite  nephew,  J.  T.  M; ;  and  it  is  not  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  notice,  that  he  continues  the 
use  of  the  wor  ^  ^'  possession/'  with' the  obvious  in- 
tent to  af&x  to  it  the  meaning  of  simple  occupan- 
cy. It  is  impossible  to  read  these  wills,  without 
perceiving  a  continuing  and  uninterrupted  desire 
to  bestow  his  whole  estate  on  J.  T.  M.  and  his 
family.  The  first  will  gives  him  the  estate  abso- 
lutely. His  desire  to  preserve  it  in  mass,  and  to 
connect  it  with  his  name,  increased  with  his  age ; 
and  his  second  will  gives  his  estate  to  J.  T.  M. 
for  life,  remainder  Uy  his  eldest  son  in  tail  male, 
remainder  to  the  heirs  of  J.  T.  M.,  the  oldest  to 
take  all,  on  condition  of  their  changing  their  sur- 
jmine  to  that  of  Barnes.  The  last  will  contains 
intrinsic  evidence  that;  pteserving  the  same  inten- 
tion With  respect  to  his  estate,  he  had  been  alarm- 
ed by  the  suggestion  that  the  remainder  in  tail  to 
the  heirs  of  J.  T.  M.  might  doaleqce  with  his  life 
estate,  and,  vesting  in  him,  might  enable  himio 
i^reak  the  entail  and  divi^  the  estate.    To  re- 
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concile  his  kindness  to  J.  T.  M.  with  his  pride,  he     1824. 
endeavours  to  give  his  nephew  the  advantages  of 
an  estate  for  life,  in  such  form  as  to  leave  him  no 
power  over  the  fee.    Itis  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  this  object,  he 
continues  the  use  of  the  word  ^^  possession."    My 
will  is,  he  says,  **  that  he  (J.  T.  M.)  shall  keep  the 
whole  of  my  property  in  his  possession  during  his 
life,  with  full  power,"  &c.    Whether  the  legal  ef- 
fect of  this  clause  be  the  sanre  with  an  express 
devise  to  J.  T.  M.  for  life,  remainder  to  his  heirs  in 
tml,  is  unimportant  with  respect  to  the  present  in- 
quiry.   It  shows  the  intention  of  the  testator,  and 
the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  word.     It  shows 
that  he  distinguished  between  possession:  and  title. 
The  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  were  the  paper 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  1803 
to  be  considered  as  constituting  singly  the  will  of 
Richard  Barnes,  and  were  it  to.be  admitted,  that 
an  estate  tail  did  not  vest  in  J.  T.  M.,  still  the 
conditions  annexed  to  the  estate  devised  to  his 
oldest  heir  male  are  subsequent,  and  not  prece- 
dent;  and,   consequently,    the  contingency,  oil 
which  the  devise  is  to  take  effect  is  not  too  remote. 
This  opinion  renders  it  unnecessary  to  decide  the 
qOestions,  so  elaborately  discussed  at  the  bar,  whe- 
ther the  last  will  revoked  those  which  preceded  it, 
and  whether  an  estate  tail  is  vested  in  J.  T.  M.     It 
would  be  improper  to  decide  those  questions  at 
this  time,  because  persons  may  be  interested  in 
them  who  are  not  now  before  the  Court 

Decree  affirmed. 

\9L. ».  16 
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V^^^V*^^  [DiSCXHT.      f  LltK.] 

M'Creerjr 

Sooi^^  M'Creert's  lemee  v.  ^omeryille. 

Tbostalute  of  11  and  1.  Wm. IIL  e.  e.,  rhiehit  in  IbictiaMa- 
rylftod,  rtwffrtm  the  cooimon  law  diMbiiity  of  eUiraiag  title  throuf  h 
an  alUn  anuHoTj  but  does  not  appljr  to  a  Hvifig  mUen  anceHor,  so 
as  to  create  a  title  by  heirahipy  where  none  would  exist  by  the  com- 
mon law,  if  the  ancestor  were  a  natural  born  subject  or  citizen. 

Tbusy  where  A.  died  seised  of  lands  in  Maryland,  leavinj^  no  heirs,  ex- 
cept B.,  a  brother,  who  was  an  alien,  and  had  never  been  natural- 
ized as  a  citizen  of  the  United  St4tes,and  three  nieces,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  said  B^  ^ho  were  natiYe  citizens  of  the  United  States : 
it  was  KtH  that  they  could  rot  claim  title  by  inheritance,  through 
B.,  their  father,  he  being  an  alien,  and  still  living. 

ERROR  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 

The  caae  agreed,  statedi  that  William  M'Creery 
was  seised  and  possessed  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Bal- 
timore county,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  called 
Clover  Hill,  and  died  possessed  thereof  about  the 
1st  of  March)  181A*  He  had  previously  executed 
an  instrument  of  writing,  puq>orting  to  be  his  last 
will  and  testament,  by  which  he  devised  the  above 
tract  of  land  to  those  under  whom  the  defendant, 
Somerville,.  claimed ;  but  it  was  witnessed  by  two 
persons  only,  and  was,  therefore,  inoperative  to 
pass  lands  in  Maryland,  the  laws  of  which  require 
three  witnesses  to. a  will  for  that  purpose.*:  W. 
'M^Crcfery  left  at  his  death  no  children,  but  a  bro- 
ther, Ralph  M'Creery,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  is 
still  living,  and  who  has  not  been  nataraHzed,  and 
three  nieces,  Letitia  Barwell,  Jane  M^Creeiy,  and 
Isabella  M^Creery,  the  latter  being  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintift;  who  are  the  daughters  of  the  said  Ralph, 
and  native  bom  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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The  devisees  under  the  will  applied  by  petition  tp  1824. 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland  to  confirm  the  will, 
and  the  Legislature,  accordingly,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff, 
passed  an  act  for  that  purpose ;  saving,  neverthe- 
less, the  rights  oi  all  persons  claiaiing  title  to  the 
lands  devised,  by  conveyanice  from  any  of  the  heirs 
of  W.  M'Creery.  The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover an  undivided  third  part  of  Clover  Hill. 

Upon  this  case,  judgment  was  rendered  by  the 
Court  below  for  the  defendant,  and  the  cause  was 
brought  by  writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Winder ^^  for  the  Jlferdki4A, 
.plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden,  for  the      ****' 
defendant,  and  continued  to  the  present  term  for 
advisement. 

Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  lV6.s^ist4. 
Court. 

The  title  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
in  this  case,  depends  upon  the  question^  whether 
she  can  claim  as  one  of  the  coheirs  of  her  deceas- 
ed uncle,  her  father  being  an  alien,  and  alive  at 
tKe  commencement  of  the  present  suit.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that,  at  common  law,  her  title  is  invalid, 
for  no  person  can  claim  lands  by  descent  through 
an  alien,  since  he  has  no  inheritable  blood.  But 
the  statute  of  11  and  12  Wm.  III.  ch.  6.  is  ad- 

a  He  cited  Co.  lAH.  3  &.  1  Sidif.  19$^,  2  Bl  Om.  VtS.  249, 
250.  257.  Bae.  Ahr.  AHen,  C.  132.  4  Wleai.  Sep.  455. 
2  Man.  Rep.  179. 
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1824.  mitted  to  be  in  force  in  Maryland ;  and  that  statute, 
^gJ^J^^  beyond  all  controveray,  removes  the  disability  of 
Tin  cl^°^ii^S  ^i^l^  by  descent,  through  an  alien  ances- 
tor. The  only  point,  therefore,  is,  whether  the 
statute  applies  to  the  case  of  a  liriftg  alien  ances- 
tor, so  as  to  create  a  title  by  heirship,  where  none 
would  exist  by  the  common  law,  if  the  ig[ice8tor 
were  a  natural  born  subject. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  case  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  this  question  has  been  presented  for 
judicial  decision.  In  the  case  of  Palmer  v.  Daw- 
ner,  (2  Mass.  Rep.  179.)  in  the  State  of  Massacliu* 
setts,  the  facts  brought  it  directly  before  the  Court, 
but  it.does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any  parti- 
cular'attention,  either  from  the  Bar  or  the  Bench. 
It  may,  then,  be  considered  as  a  question  of  new 
impression,  and  is  to  be  settled-  by  ascertaining 
the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of  William. 

That  act  is  entitled, ''  An  act  to  enable  his  ma- 
jesty's natural  been  subjects  to  inherit  the  estate 
of  tlieir  ancestors,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  not- 
withstanding their  father  or  mother  were  aliens.*' 
The  title  is  not  unimportant,  and  manifests  an 
intention  merely  to  remove  the  disability  of  alien- 
age. It  proceeds  to  enact,  ''  that  all  and  every 
person  or  petsons,  being  the  King's  natural  bom 
subject  or  subjects,  within  any  of  thel(ingV  realms 
or  dominions,  should  and  might,  thereafter,  inhe- 
rit and  be  inheritable,  as  heir  or  heirs,  to  any 
honours,  &c.  lands,  &c.  and  make  their  pedi- 
grees and  titles,  by  descent,  from  any  of  their 
ancestors,  lineal  or  collateral,  although  the  father 
and  mother,  or  father  or  mother,  or  other  ances- 
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tor,  of  such  person  or  persons,  hj,  from,  through,  1824. 
or  under  whom  he,  Bhe^  or  they  should  or  might 
make  or  derive  their  title  or  pedigree,  were,  or 
was,  or  should  be,  born  out  of  the  King^s  alle- 
giance, and  out  of  his  majesty's  realms  and  do- 
minions, as  freely,  fiilly,  and  effectually,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  iuch  father  and*  mo- 
iker,  or  fcOher  or  mother,  or  other  ancestor  or 
ancestors,  by,  from,  through,  or  under  whom  he, 
she,  or  they  should  or  might  make  cfr  derive  their 
title  or  pedigree,  had  been  naturalized,  or  natu- 
ral bom  subjects.^  In  construing  this  enactment, 
it  ought  not  to  escape  observation,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  precisely  such  as  Parliament  might  have 
used,  if  the  intention  were  confined  to  the  mere 
removal  of  the  disability  of  alienage.  It  declares, 
that  persons  might  lawfully  inherit  and  be  inhe- 
ritable, as  heirs,  and  make  their  titles  and  pedi- 
grees, by  descent,  from  any  of  .tikWr  ancestors, 
although  their  parents  were  born  out  of  the.  realm ; 
plainly  supposing  that  they  might  take  as  heirs 
by  descent,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  alien- 
age of  the  intermediate  ancestors,  through  whom 
they  must  claim.  It  speaks  of  such  intermediate 
ancestors,  as  persons  who  were  or  should  be  bom 
oilt  of  the  realm,  and  it  enables  the  party  to  take, 
as  heir,  as  effectually  as  if  such  ancesUri^s  had 
been  natural  bom  subjects.  Now,  this  language 
imports  no  more  than  a  removal  of  the  defect,  for 
want  of  inheritable  blood.  It  does  not,  in  terms, 
create  a  right  of  heirship,  where  the  common 
law,  independendy  of  alienage,  prohibits  it;  it 
puts  the  party  in  the  same  situation,  and  none 
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1824.  other,  that  he  would  be  in,  if  his  parents  were 
^^jJ^J^^  not  aliens.  If  his  parents  were  natural  bom 
▼.  subjects,  and  capable  to  take  as  heirs  of  the 
deceased  ancestor,  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not 
inherit  by  descent  through  them,  as  they  would 
intercept  the  title,  as  qearer  heirs.  The  only 
cases  in  which  he  could  inherit,  living  his  parents, 
are  those  where  the  common  law  has  prohibited 
the  parents  from  taking,  although  they  have  in* 
heritable  blood.  Such  are  the  cases  of  a  descent 
from  brother  to  brother,  and  from  a  nephew  to 
an  uncle,  where  the  common  law  has  disabled  the 
parents  of  the  deceased  brother  or  nephew  from 
taking  the  estate  by  descent,  upon  the  ground 
that  inheritances  cannot  lineally  ascend.  (2  BL 
Comm^  208.  212.  and  Christian' $  AoU.)  If  the 
Legislature  had  intended,  not  only  to  create  in- 
lieritable  blood,  but  also  to  create  absolute  heir- 
ship, some  explanatory  language  would  have  been 
used.  The  statute  would  have  declared,  not  only 
that  the  party  should,  make  title  by  descent;  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  his  parents  were  natural 
bom  subjects,  but  that  he  should  be  deemed  the 
heir,  whether  his  parents  were  living  or  dead. 
No  such  explanation  is  given  or  hinted  at ;  and  if 
we  are  to  insert  it,  it  is  by  expounding  the  lan- 
guage beyond  its  obvious  meaning  and  limitations. 
We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
interpretation,  in  a  case  where  no  legislative  in- 
tention can  be  fairly  inferred,  beyond  the  ordinary 
import  of  the  words. 

This  constraction  is  i^ot  impugned  by  the-  ex- 
planatory act,  afterwards  passed  ia  S5  Geo.  II. 
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cb.  39*  It  seems  that  iuconveniences  were  appro-  1824. 
heodedy  in  case  persons  should  be  held  by  the 
statute  of  William,  to  gain  a  future  capacity  t^ 
inherit^  who  did  not  exist  at  the  death  of  the  per- 
sons last  seised*  The  statute  of  Geo.  ILv  thero- 
fore,  after  reciting  the  act  of  William,  declares, 
that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  give  any  right  or 
title  to  any  persons  to  inherit  as  heirs,  .&c  by 
enabling  any  such  persons  to  claim,  or  derive  their 
pedigree,  through  any  alien  ancestor,  unless  the 
persons  so  claiming  *^  wero,  or  shall  be,  in  being, 
and  capable  to  take  the  eame  estate  ae  heir,  or 
heirs,  Slc.  by  virtue  of  the  said  statute,  at  the 
death  of  the  pereon  who  shall  last  die  seised,^ 
and  to  whom  they  shall  claim  to  be  heir  or  heirs. 
Then  follows  a  proviso,  ^'  that  in  case  the  person 
'>r  peraons  who  shall  be  in  being,  and  capable  to 
ake,  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  so  dying  sei- 
sed, Slc.  and  upon  whom  the  descent  shall  be 
cast,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  the  said  recited 
act,  shall  happen  to  be  a  daughter  or  daughters 
of  an  alien,  and  that  the  alien  father  or  mother, 
through  whom  such  descent  shall  be  derived  by 
such  daughter  or  daughters,  shall  afterwards  have 
ason  bom  within  any  of  liis  majesty's  realms  or 
dominions,  the  descent,  so  cast  upon  such  daugh- 
ter or  daughters,  shall  be  devested  in  favour  of 
such  son ;  and  such  son  shall  inherit  and  take  the 
estate,  in  like  manner  as  is  allowed  hy  the  com- 
nwn  km  of  this  realm,  incases  of  the  birth  of  a 
nearer  heir.^^  Then  follows  a  provision  for  the 
case  of  the  subsequent  birth  of  a  daughter,  who 
is  enabled  to  take  as  a  coheir  with  the  other 
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1824.     daughters.    It  has  been  argued  that  this  proviso 
^iTy'^^  includes  the  cases  of  all  children  born  after  the 

M*Creery 

V.  ^^  descent  cast  in  the  lifetime  of  their  alien  parents, 
and,  therefore,  supposes  the  desc(*nt  may  be  cast, 
notwithstanding  their  parents  are  living.  Admit- 
ting this  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  pro- 
viso, and  that  it  is  not  restrained  to  posthumous 
children,  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  is  not  aided  by 
it;  for  the  clause,  that  the  son  shall  take,  in  like 
manner  as  is  allowed  by  the  common  law,  in 
cases  of  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir,  shows  that  Par- 
liament bad  in  view  cases  where  the  children 
might,  at  common  law,  take  as  heirs,  although 
their  parents  were  living;  and  yet  the  common  law 
devested  the  title,  so  cast  by  descent,  upon  the  birth 
of  a  nearer  heir.  For  iiTstance,  if  lands  are  given 
to  a  son,  who  dies,  leaving  a  sister  his  heir,  if  the 
parents  have,  at  any  distance  of  time  afterwards, 
another  son,  the  common  law  devests  the  descent 
upon  the  sister  in  favour  of  such  son,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  take  the  estate  as  heir  to  his  brother. 
(2  BL  Comm.  208,  Christian's  Note.  5  Co. 
Litt.  11.  Voct.  Sr  Stud.  1  Dialog,  c.  7.)  We 
think,  then,  that  this  proviso  does  not  shake  the 
construction,  already  given  by  us,  to  the  statute 
of  William.  For,  here,  the  case  of  after  born 
children  is  expressly  provided  for,  which  would 
otherwise  be  excluded  by  the  declaratory  clause  of 
the  statute ;  and  if  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
act  of  William  created  a  new  title,  by  heirship, 
independently  of  alienage  in  the  parents,  beyond 
the  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  natural  pre* 
sumption  is,  that  the  declaratory  clause  would. 
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in  some  manner,  have  expressed  that  intention.     19^4. 
So  far  from  affirming  a  new  title,  by  heirship,  it  ^jj?^'^^^ 
asserts  that  the  true  construction  of  that  statute        t. 
excludes  all  persons  who  were  not  in  being  at  the  ^^"•^"•* 
time  of  the  descent  cast,  and  then  '^  capable  to 
take  the  estate  as  heir  or  heirs,  &c.  hj  virtue  of 
the  sard  statute  of  William;''  and  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  terms  of  that  statute  give  no  othei^ 
capacity  than  would  exist  if  the  parents  were  na- 
tural born  subjects.     The  exception,  then,  of  af- 
ter bom  children,  out  of  the  declaratory  clause  of 
the  act  of  George  II.,  carries  no  implication  that 
the  Legislature  was  dealing  with  any  other  cases 
except  those  where,  if  the  alien  parents  were 
living  at  the  time  of  the  descent  cast,  the  chil- 
dren were  capable  of  taking,  as  heirs  at  common 
law,   in  their  own  right,  independently  of  the 
alienage.    Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his  learned 
Commentaries,  (2  Bt.  Camm.  251.)  gives  no  ex- 
planation of  these  statutes,  which  extends  them 
beyond  such  cases;  and  his  omission  to  notice  the 
larger  construction,  now  contended  for  by  the 
plaintiff,  would  be  somewhat  remarkable,  if  that 
had  been  deemed  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
statutes. 

In  the  absence  of  all  authority,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  derogate  from  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  common  law  as  to  descents,  by 
incorporating  into  the  statute  of  William  a  case 
which  is  not  within  its  terms,  and  is  not  called  for 
by  any  clear  legislative  policy. 

Judgment  affirmed,  #ith  costs. 
Vol.  IX  46 
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The  Apollon,  Edan,  Claim 

A  decree  of  acquittali  oi|  a  proceeding  tti  rem,  without  a  certificate 
of  probable  cause  of  seiEure,  and  not  appealed  from  with  efi'ect, 
b  concluiire,  in  every  inquiry  before  any  other  Court,  that  there 
was  no  justifiable  cause  of  seizure. 

The  French  Tonnage  Duty  Act  of  the  15th  of  May»  1820«  c.  125., 
inflicts  no  forfeitu/e  of  the  Yessel  for  the  non-payment  of  the 
tonnage  duty.  The  duty  is  collectable  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
the  Collection  Act  of  1799,  c.  1S8. 

Thejl9th  section  of  the  Collection  Act  of  1799,  c  118.,  does  not 
extend  to  the  case  of  a  ?essel  arriving  from  .a  foreign  port,  and 
passing  through  the  conterminous  waters  of  a  river,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of  a 
foreign  state,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  such  territory. 

The  municipal  laws  of  one  nation  do  not  extend,  in  their  operation, 
beyond  its  own  territory,  except  as  regards  its  own  citizens. 

A  seixure  for  the  breach  of  the  municipal  laws  of  one  nation,  cannot 
be  made  within  the  territory  of  another. 

K  «eemf  that  the  right  6f  visitation  and  search,  for  enfordng  the  re- 
venue laws  of  a  nation*,  may  be  exercised  beyopd  the  territorial 
jurisdiction,  upon  the  high  seas,  and  on  vessels  bdonging  to  such 
nation,  or  bound  to  iu  ports. 

A  municipal  seizure  cannot  be  justified  or  excused,  upon  the  gfoond 
of  probable  cause,  unless  under'  the  q)ecial  provisions  of  some 
sutute. 

The  probable  profits  of  a  voyage, .  either  upon  the  cargo  or  freight, 
^do  not  form  an  item  for  the  computation  of  damages,  in  cases  of 
marine  torts. 

Where  the  property  is  restored,  after  a  detention,  oemurrage  is  al- 
lowed for  the. detention  of  the  ship^  and  interest  upon  the- value  of 
the  cargo. 

Vfhere  the  vessel  and  cargo  hkve  been  A>ld,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
sales,  with  interest,  is  allowed;  and  an  addition  bf  10  per  ^ent. 
sometimes  made,  where  the  property  has  been  sold  under  disadvan- 
tageous circumfllaiices* 
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Counsel  fees  may  to  allowed,  either  as  damages  or  cottS»  both  on      1824* 
the  Instance  and  Prize  side  of  the  Court.  v^^-v^^/ 

nieApoBdo. 

THE  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attamey-Oene-  J^^"^  i^ii. 
ral'  for  the  respondent,  and  by  Mr.  Harper  and 
Mr.  Clay,^  for  Uie  appellant. 

Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  *^'"**^'^ 
Court. 

This  is  a  libel,  brought  by  the  master  of  the 
French  ship  ApoUon,  against  the  Collector  of  the 
District  of  St.  Mary's,  for  damages  occasioned  by 
an  asserted  illegal  seizure  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
by  the  respondent,  while  she  was  lying  in  Belle  ri- 
ver, a  branch  of  the  St  Mary's,  within  the  acknow- 
ledged territories  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  .national  character 
of  the  ship.  It  appears  that  she  sailed  from  France, 
bound  to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina ;  but  as 
apprehensions  were  then  entertained,  that  the  pro- 
posed tonnage  duty  on  French  vessels  might  be 
passed  by  Congress,  an  alternative  destination  was 
given  to  her  for  a  Spanish  port,  the  object  of  the 
voyage  being  to  land  her  cargo  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  take  a  return  cargo  of  cotton  to 
France.  The  cargo  Was  partly  owned  by  French 
subjects,  and  partly  by  a  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  a  domici- 

a  He  cited  Charch  ▼.  Habbart,  2  Cranck^  IST*  2S4.  Locke 
V.  U.  S.,  7  Crtmck^  389.  1  Mom.  Rep,  27-  1  OsflL  Sep.  111. 
315.-    5  Cranek^  311. 

b  They  cited  2  Crtmeh,  122.  3  Crtmch^  490.  3  DaO.  335. 
3  Rob.  208.  5  Rob.  43.  4  Rob.  72.  1  GaU  JRep.  427-  3  Wheat. 
Ap.  559.    3  DaB.  133.    1  Aoft.  241. 
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led  mercnant  at  Charleston,  who  was  also  the  con* 
signee.  Upon  her  arrival  off  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, the  master  ascertained,  that  the  French  ton- 
nage duty  act  had  passed,  (act  of  15th  of  May, 
1820,  ch...  125.^  and,  therefore,  declined  entering 
the  port.  He  had  gn  board  some  specie  belong- 
ing to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  by 
the  permission  of  the  collector,  was  brought  on 
shore  by  the  revenue  cutter.  Having  obtained 
information  from  the  collector,  that  Amelia  Island 
was  not  deemed  an  American  territory,  he  sailed 
for  that  pla9e,  under  the  direction  at  the  consig- 
nee; and  there  the  ship  lay  for  a  considerable 
time,  while  the  master  proceeded  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  where  he 
entered  his  ship  and  cargo,  and  paid  the  regular 
duties  required  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  While 
at  this  port,  lie  ascertained,  that  the  local  authori- 
ties had  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  new 
port  of  entry,  to  be  called  St.  Joseph's,  on  Belle 
river,  within  the  Spanish  territory,  and  to  appoint 
officers  of  the  customs  to  reside  there.  The  un- 
questionable object  of  t^is  establishment,  as  dis- 
closed in  some  correspondence  between  the  im- 
mediate agents,  which  is  inserted  in  the  transcript^ 
was  to  have  a  convenient  depot,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  an  illicit  trade,4n  fraud  of  the  revenue 
and  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
it  is  manifest,  that  there  could  be  no  other  object,  for 
there  was  no  commercial  population  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood whose  wants  were  to  be  supplied  in  the 
regular  course  pf  cocnmeroe.  Of  this  object,  per- 
haps. Captain  Edon  was  not  ignorant;  but  he 
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does  not  appear  to  have  participated  in  any  of  the  1824. 
acbeoaes connected  will?  ii.  His  own  avowed  ob-  f^:^l^2v^^ 
ject  was,  to  transship  his  cargo  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  receive  from  thence  a  cargo  of  cot- 
ton,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  payment  of 
the  French  tonnage  duty.  Part  of  the  cargo  was 
sold  at  St.  Augustine,  probably  to  pay  duties  and 
charges;  and  upon  Captain  Edon's  return  to  Ame- 
lia Island,  under  the  advice  and  instructions  of  tho 
Spanish  officers  of  the  customs,  he  removed  his 
vessel  from  Amelia  bland  up  Belle  river,  about 
six  or  eight  miles ;  and  after  having  lain  at  an-: 
chor  near  St.  Joseph's  for  eighteen  dHyi>,  the  ship 
with  her  cargo  was  there  seized  by  the  r(»llector  of 
St.  MaryX  &nd  carried  to  the  latter  port  fur  adju- 
dication. Admiralty  prore«*flinga  were  instituted 
by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Georgia,  to  subject  the  ship  to  the 
payment  of  the  tonnage  duty,  and  the  cargo  to 
forfeiture;  but  upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  the 
Court  awarded  a  decree  of  restitution  of  the  ship 
and  cargo.  From  this  decree  the  Government  in- 
terposed an  appeal,  but  the  appeal  was  finally  aban- 
doned before  any  hearing  in  the  appellate  Court. 
In  the  mean  time  the. present  libel  for  damages 
was  inlitituted,  and  some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the 
propriety  of  entertaining  it  during  the  pendency  of 
the  other  suit,  because  in  thai  suit  it  was  compe- 
tent for  the  Court  to  award  damages,  if  the  seizure 
was  without  reasonable  cause.  The  objection  was 
well  founded;  but  it  was  withdrawn,  from  the 
anxious  deskeof  theGovci'nment  to  have  the  cause 
speedily  adjudged  in  the  proper  tribunal,  upon 
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the  substaotial  merits.  ITpon  the  hearing  of  this 
cause^  the  District  Court  pronounced  a  decree  for 
damages,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to  die 
Circuit  Court ;  and  from  the  decree  of  the  Ciremt 
Court,  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Dbtrict  Court, 
with  an  addition  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per 
cent,  to  all  demurrage  allowed  bjr  the  latter,  the 
present  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  cause  now 
stands  for  a  final  decision. 

The  questions  ariang  upon  the  record,  have 
been  argued  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  and  em- 
brace some  considerations,  which  belong  more 
properly  to  another  department  of  the  govern- 
ment.    It  cannot,  however,  esca^  observation, 
that  this  Court  has  a  plain  path  of  duty  marked 
out  for  it,  and  that  Is,  to  administer  the  law  as  it 
finds  it.     We  cannot  enter  into  political  conside- 
rations, on  points  of  national  policy,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  government  to  defend  its  own  rights 
against  the  frauds,  meditated  by  foreigners  against 
our  revenue  system^  through  the  instrumentality 
and  protection  of  a  foreign  sovereignty.    YHmt- 
ever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  government,  upon 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  redress  wrongs 
of  this  nature,  and  whatever  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  suitable  laws  to  cure  any  defebts  in 
the  present  system,  our  duty  lies  in  a  more  nar- 
row compass ;  and  we  must  administer  the  laws 
as  they  exist,  without  straining  them  to  reach  pub- 
lic mischiefs,  which  they  were  hpver  designed  to 
remedy.    It  may  be  fit  and  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  the  high  discretion  con- 
fided to  the  executive,  for  great  public  purposes, 


iraad- 
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to  aet  do  a  sudden  emer^encj,  or  to  prevent  an  1824. 
irrepambie  oiiaehief,  bysQinniary  roeasiires^-'which  r^^j^^^^J^ 
are  not  ibmid  in  the  text  of  the  laws*  Such  mea'- 
sraea  are  properly  matters  of  state,  and  if  the 
responsibility  is  taken,  under  justifiable  eircum- 
stances,  the  Legislature  will  doubtless  apply  a 
proper  indemnity^  But  this  Court  can  only  look 
to  the  questions,  whether  the  }alf?s  have  been  vio- 
lated; and  if  they  were,  justice  demands,  that 
the  injured  party  should  receive  a  suilable  re- 
dress. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  there  wasa  justi-  ^^^Vlc* uhI 
fiable  cause  of  seizure.     This  question  has  been\^l^*^^ 

jwicttiu, 

already  decided  in  the  proceedings  in  rem,  and 
the  decree  of  acquittal,  not  having  been  appealed 
from  with  effect,  is  conclusive  evidence  in  every 
inquiry  before  every  other  tribunal,  that  there 
vras  no  such  cause.  This  point  was  decided  upon 
great  consideration,  in  the  case  of  Gehton  v.  Hajft, 
(3  Wheat.  Rep.  246.)  and  is  not  believed  to  bo 
susceptible,  of  any  legal  doubt.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  as  the  parties  have  been  induced 
to  waive  objections  to  this  libel,  for  damages  pend- 
ing the  former  suit,  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  same  questions  might 'be.as  open  here  as  there, 
it-  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  the  ground  upon 
which  the  right  of  seizure  is  now  attempted  to  be 
maintained.  As  to  any  Jbrfeituire,  or  supposed 
ftufeiture,  under  the  act  of  1820,  ch.  125.  it  is 
very  clear,  that  it  eannot  be  maintained.  That 
net  simply  authorizes  a^tonnage  duty  of  eighteen 
dollars  per  ton,  to  be  collected  oa  all  French 
ah^Wfy  wbicii  ^i^H  be  entered  in  the  United  States, 
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18!24.  and  provides  for  the  collection  of  the  duty,  in  the 
t^^^aMau  ^""^  manner  as  tonnage  duties  are  to  be  collected 
'by  the  collection  act  of  1799,  ch.  128.;  but  this 
act  inflicts  no  forfeiture  for  the  non-payment  of 
the  tonnage  duty,  nor  did  the  libel  tn  rem  even 
affect  to  proceed  for  any  such  forfeiture.  The 
consideration  of  this  act  may  then  be  at  once  dis- 
missed. But  the  29th  sectjon  of  the  collection 
act  of  1799,  is  supposed  to  contain  a  direct  au- 
thority for  the  seizure.  That  section  provides, 
''that  if  any  ship  or  vessel,  which  shall  have  ar- 
rived within  the  limits  of  aiiy  district  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall 
depart,  or  attempt  to  depart  from  the  same,  unless 
to  proceed  on  her  way  to  some  interior  district, 
to  which  she  may  be  bound,  before  report  or  en- 
|ry  shall  have  been  made  by  the  master,  &c.  with 
the  collector  of  some  district  of  the  United  States, 
the  master,  &c.  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
400  dollars;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  col- 
lector. See.  to  arrest  and  bring  back,  or  cause  to 
be  arrested  and  brought  back,  such  ship  or  vessel, 
to  ifiuch  poll  of  tlie  Ignited  States,  to  whirh  it  may 
be  most  conveniently  done."  It  is .  observable, 
that  no  forfinture  is  here  inflicted  upon  the  vessel 
or  cargo;  but  the  penalty  is  personal  upon  the 
master*  There  was  no  pretence,  then,  to  institute 
proceedings  in  the  District  Court,  tn  rem,  for  the 
forfeiture,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  such  pro- 
ceedings was  clearly  unjustifiable;  in  fact,  the 
gtroinal  libel  did  not  proceed  for  any  forfeiture, 
except  against  the  cargo.  But  it  is  said,  that  the 
arrest  and  bringing  into  port  was  jostifiabie,  be* 
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cause  the  ship  had  entered  the  district  of  St.  Ma-  1 824. 
rj%  and  had  departed  therefrom,  without  making  iifhCApoiioD. 
any  report  or  entry.  The  district  of  St.  Mary's, 
bylaw,  comprehends  *^  all  the  waters,  shores,  har- 
bours, rivers,  creeks,  bajrs,  and  inlets,  from  the 
south  point  of  Jekyl  Island,  exclusive,  to  St.  Ma- 
ry's river,  inclusive.''  St.  Mary's  river  formed,  at 
this  period,  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Spanish  territory,  the  boundary  line,  by 
the  treaty  of  1795,  running  through  the  middle 
thereof,  in  its  whole  course  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  only  access  from  the  ocean  to  the  Spanish, 
waters  running  into  the  St.  Mary's,  as  well  as  to 
the  adjacent  Spanish  territories,  was  through  this 
river.  So  that,  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  waters  of  the' whole  river  must  be 
considered  as  common  to  both  nations,  for  all  pur- 
poses oir  navigation,  as  a  common  highway^  neces- 
sary for  the  advantageous  use  of  its  own  territorial 
rights  and  possessions.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  Apollon  did  not  enter  the  St.  Mary's  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  any  American  port,^  for  trade 
or  intercourse.  Her  avowed  destination  was  for 
the  Spanish  waters  and  Spanish  territories;  and 
she  never  anchored  in  the  St.  Mary's,  except  upon 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  river.  Her  proceeding 
ap  Belle  river,  was  still  more  decisive  of  this  in- 
tenti6n«  Under  such  circumstances,  the  question 
arises,  wheUier  a  mere  transit  through  the  waters 
of  the  8t.  Mary's,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
the  Spanish  territory,  is  to  be  deemed  an  arrival 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  fjN>m  a 
toniga  port,  within  the  sense  of  the  29th  section 
Yot.IX.  47 
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1824.  of  the  act  already  refdrred  to.  We  are  decidedly 
^^^^2p6aw.  ^^  <>pioi^">  ^l^ftt  it  cannot  be  so  considered.  The 
laws  of  no  nation  can  justly  extend  beyond  its  own 
territories,  except  so  far  as  regards  its  own  citi- 
zens. They  can  have  no  force  to  control  the 
sovereignty  or  rights  of  any  other  nation,  within 
its  own  jurisdiction.  And,  however  general  and 
comprehensive  the  phrases  used  in  our  municipal 
laws  may  be,  they  roust  alvtrays  be  restricted  in 
construction,  to  places  and  persons,  upon  whom 
the  Legislature  have  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
In  the  present  case,  Spain  had  an  equal  authority 
with  the  United  States  over  the  river  St.  Mary's. 
The  attempt  to  compel  an  entry  of  vessels,  des- 
tineil  through  those  waters  to  Spanish  territories, 
would  be  an  usurpation  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  navigation  of  the  river.  If  our  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  compel  the  entry  at  our  cus- 
tom house,  of  a  French  ship,  in  her  transit,  the 
same  right  existed  to  compel  the  entry*  of  a  Spa- 
nish ship.  Su6h  a  pretension  was  never  asserted ; 
and  it  would  bo  an  unjust  interpretation  of  our 
laws,  to  give  them  a  meaning  so  much  at  variance 
with  th^  independence  and  sovereignty  of  foreign 
nations.  The  true  exposition  of  the  29th  section 
18,  that  it  means  to  compel  an  entry  of  all  vessels 
i^oming  into  our  waters,  being  bound  to  our  ports; 
and  the  very  exception  of  vessel)^  bound  to  some 
interior  district^  demonstrates  the  sense  of  the 
Legislature,  by  indicating  thc^  entire  stresa  laid 
apon  the  destination  of  the  vessel.  But,  even  sup^ 
fkising,  for  a  moment,  that  our  laws  had  required 
jdi  entry  of  the  ApoUon,  in  her  transit,  does  it  fol- 
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that  the  power  la  arrest  her  was  meant  to  be  1824. 
given^  after  she  had  passed  into  the  exclusive  ter-  ^^^^^^^oa 
ritory  of  a  foreign  nation  P  We  think  not.  It 
would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  our  revenue 
officers  were  authorized  to  enter  into  foreign  ports 
and  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  vessAs 
which  had  offended  against  our  laws.  It  cannot 
be  presumed  that  Congress  would  voluntarily  jus- 
tify such  a  clear  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 
The  arrest  of  the  offending  vessel  must,  therefore, 
be. restrained  to  places  where  our  jurisdiction  is 
complete,  to  our  own  waters,  or  to  the  ocean^ 
the  common  highway  of  all  nations.  It  is  said, 
that  there  is  a  revenue  jurisdiction,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordinary  maritime  jurisdiction  over 
waters  within  the  range  of  a  common  shot  from 
our  shores.  And  the  provisions  in  the  collection 
|U^t  of  1799,  which  authorize  a  visitation  of  ves- 
sels within  four  leagues  of  our  coasts,  are  re- 
ferred to  ia  proof  of  the  assertion.  But  where  is 
that  right  of  visitation  to  be  exercised  ?  In  a  fo- 
reign territory,  in  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
another  sovereign?  Certainly  not;  for  the  very 
terms  of  the  act  confine  it  to  the  ocean,  where  all 
nations  have  a  common  right,  and  exercise  a  com- 
monsovereignty.  And  over  what  vessels  is  this  right 
of  visitation  to  be  exercised  ?  By  the  very  words 
of  theact^  over  our  own  vessels,  and  over  foreign 
vessels  boimd  to  oqr  ports,  and  ovte  no  others. 
To  have  gone  beyond  this,  would  have  been  an 
osorpatioDof  exclusive  sovereignty  on  the  ocean, 
slid  an  exeireise  of  an  iuiversal  right  of  search,  a 
right  whidilHui  never  yet  been  acknoif  lodged  by 
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1824.  other  nations,  and  woul<)  be  resisted  by  none  with 
^^^2^^^  nfiore  pertinacity  than  by  the  American.  Assum- 
ing, then,  the  distinction  to  be  founded  in  law,  it 
is  inapplicable  to  a  case  where  the  visitation  and 
arrest  have  been  in  a  foreign  territory.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,,  then,  that  the  Apollon  was  not  bound 
to  make  entry  at  our  custom  house;  and  that  the 
arrest  was,  under  the  circumstauceSy  wholly  with- 
out justification  under  our  laws. 

The  next  question,  wjhich  has  been  argued  at 
the  bar.  is,  whether  there  was,  in  this  case,  probar 
ble  cause  of  seizure.  The  most  that  can,  viith 
correctness,  be  argued  on  this  point,  is,  that  there 
was  probable  cause  to  arrest  the  vessel,  under  the 
29th  Section  of  the  collection  act ;  but  neither  that 
Section,  nor  any  other  law,  authorized  a  seizure  as 
for  a  forfeiture  in  this  case,  much  less  a  prosecu- 
tion in  reniy  to  enforce  a  forfeiture ;  and  so  indeed 
Effect  of  pro-  ih^  Original  libel  intern  considered  the  case.  But 

bablft  cause  of  o 

Misure  in  mii-  bcforc  advcrting  to  the  facts  urged  in  support  of 
the  suggestion  of  probable  cause,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  consider,  how  far  the  existence  of 
probable  cause  can  be  inquired  into,  or  constitutes 
matter  of  defence  in  a  suit  Uke  the  present.  Some 
obscurity  arose  at  the  argument,  from  not  distin- 
guishing between  the  effect  of  probable  cause  in 
case^  of  capture  jur«  hclli^  and  the  effect  in  cases 
of  municipal  seizures.  In  respect  to  the  former, 
no  principle  is  better  settled  in  the  law  of  prize, 
than  the  rule  that  probable  cause  will  not  merely 
excuse,  but  even,  in  some  cases,  justify  a  capture. 
If  there  be  probable  cause,  the  captors  are  entitled, 
as  of  right,  to  an  exemption  from  damages ;  and  if 
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the  case  be  of  strong  and  vehement  suspicioDf  or  1824. 
requires  further  proof  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  ijSjJjSSi 
restitution,  the  la  ^  of  prize  proceeds  yet  farther, 
and  gives  the  captors  their  costs  and  expenses  in 
proceeding  to  adjudication.  But  the  case  is  far 
different  in  respect  to  municipal  seizures.  Pro- 
bable cause  ha  J  never  been  supposed  to  excuse 
any  seizure,  except  where  some  statute  creates 
and  defines  the  exemption  from  damages.  The 
party  who  seizes,  seizes  at  his  peril ;  if  condemna* 
tion  follows,  he  is  justified ;  if  an  acquittal,  then 
he  must  refund  in  damages  for  the  marine  tort, 
unless  he  can  shelter  himself  behind  the  protec- 
tion of  lElbme  statute.  The  very  act  under  which 
the  present  seizure  is  sought  to  be  justified,  con- 
tains an  express  provision  on  the  subject,  and 
shows  the  cleai  opinion  of  the  Legislature.  It 
declares,  in  the  89th  section,  ^'that  when  any  pro- 
secution shall  be  commenced,  on  account  of  the 
seizure  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  goods,  &c.,and  judg- 
ment shall  be  given  for  tlie  claimant,  &c.,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Courts  before  whom  such  pro- 
secution shall  be  tried,  that  there  was  a.  reason- 
able cause  of  seizure,  the  said  Court  shall  cause  a 
proper  certificate,  or  entry,  to  be  made  thereof ; 
and  in  such  case,  the  claimant,  &c.  shall  not  beeh- 
titled  to  costs,  nor  shall  the  person  who  made  the 
seizure,  or  the  prosecutor^  be  liable  to  action,  suit* 
or  judgment,  on  account  of  such  seizure  or  prose- 
cution." By  a  subsequent  act,  (act  of  the  24th  of 
February,  1807,  ch.  74.)  the  like  provision  is  ex- 
tended to  all  seizures  ^^  Under  any  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  suph  seizures.''     It  is  apparent,  from 
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the  very  language  of  this  clause^  that  unless  the 
certificate  be  obtained  in,  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  law,  the  seizing  officer  is  liable  to  a  suit  for 
damages.  And  it  was  adjudged  by  this  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Gehton  v.  Hoyt,  (3  IVheat.  Rep.  246.) 
that  the  denial  of  such  certificate  was  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  was  no  probable  cause  of  sei- 
zure. No  certificate  was  given  upon  the  original 
libel  instituted  against  the  Apollon  and  cargo,  and 
restitution  having  been  decreed  without'  it,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  probable  cause  can,  in  point 
of  law,  form  no  excuse  against  damages  in  this 
ease.  It  is  true,  that  if  vindictive  damages  were 
sought,  the  circumstances  of  suspicion  might  pro- 
perly go  in  mitigation ;  but  where,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  compensatio.1  only  is  sought,  the  inqui- 
ry into  the  existence  of  such  probable  cause,  can 
have  no  legal  operation  upon  the  merits  of  the 
controversy. 
Whither  tb€T€     But  ho^  stands  the  fact  as  to  the  existence  of 

wat   probabM 

M^ntb«  T!-  P^^^We  cause?  It  has  been  very  justly  observed 
•Mtcue.  at  the  bar,  that  the  Court  is  bound  to  take  notice 
of  public  facts  and  geographical  positions;  and 
that  this  remote  part  of  the  country  has  been  in- 
fested, at  difierent  periods,  by  smugglers,  is  mat* 
ter  of  general  notoriety,  and  may  be  gathered  from 
the  public  documents  of  the  government  But 
the  question,  whether  the  ApoUon  designed  to  en- 
gage in  this  unlawful  trafiic,  must  be  decided  by 
the  evidence  in  this  record,  and  not  by  mere  gene- 
ral suspicions  drawn  fronot  other  sources.  It  is 
aomewhat  remarkable,  that  no  actor  attempt  of 
smuggliDg  is  charged  upon  her  by  any  testimony 
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in  the  record.  Her  avowed  ioieDtion  was,  to  fiend  1 824. 
her  cargo  into  the  United  States:  but  in  what  ^JiJ^^^JJJ;^ 
manner?  It  was  perfectly  lawful  to  transship  the 
cargo,  in  American  or  other  foreign  vessels/ to  our 
ports ;  no  law  was  violated  thereby,  and  no  eva- 
sion of  the  French  tonnage  duty  accomplished ; 
for  the  expense  of  the  transshipment  must  have 
been  supposed  by  Congress  to  be,  in  ordinary 
cases,  a  full  equivalent  to  the  increased  duty.  It 
has  been  very  justly  observed  at  the  bar,  that  the 
act  of  Congress  was  not  intended  to  operate  as  a 
non-intercourse  or  non-importation  law,  but  mere- 
ly as  an  additional  and  onerous  tax  upon  French 
navigation,  in  retaliation  of  the  restrictions  of 
Frances  upon  our  navigation.  The  policy  of  the 
act  was,  therefore,  as  completely  effected  by  com- 
pelling French  ships  to  perform  cin^uitous  voyages, 
and  thus  to  incur  the  disadvantages  of  transship- 
ments, as  by  payment  of  the  tonnage  duty.  Now^ 
it  is  principally  from  the  declarations  and  admis- 
sions of  Capt,  Edon  himself,  that  the  designs  of 
bis  voyage  are  known ;  and  if  we  take  part  of  his 
testimony,  we  ought  in  fairness  to  call  in  aid 
eveiy  explanation  that  he  gives  on  the  subject 
He  utterly  disclaims  any  intention  of  *fraud;  and 
his  declarations  on  this  point  have  not  been  dis- 
credited. But,  admit  that  he  had  an  intention  of 
illegal  trade,;  how  could  that  intention,  not  car- 
ried into  effect  within  our  jurisdiction,  afford  pro- 
bable cause  of  seizure  in  a  foreign  territory  ?  It 
was  not  matter  of  doubt,  ^that  Belle  jnver  was 
within  the  limits  of  Florida;  and  how  can  there 
be  probable  cause  of  seizure  under  our  laws,  when 
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1824.     the  vessel  is  in  a  place  exempt  from  our  jurisdic- 


It  is  ODiiecessarjr  to  pursue  tbts  subject  farther, 
as,  in  point  of  law,  probable  cause,  if  it  existed, 
would  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
constitute  a  valid  defence.  The  remaining  ques- 
tion is,  as  to  the  damages.  The  District  Court 
allowed  the  following  items  of  damage :  L  De- 
murrage <^  the  ship  for  175  days,  at  30  dollars  per 
day.  This  item,  upon  the  appeal,  was  enhanced 
by  the  Court,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  40 
dollars  per  day.  2.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  sales  of  the  cargo  (which  was  sold 
under  a  perishable  monition,)  being  3523  dollars 
and  10  cents,  with  ten  per  cent,  thereon;  »and  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  sales,  which  had  been  restored 
to  the  claimants,  thait  difference  being  1215  dol- 
lars and  99  cents,  together  with  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest thereon.  3.  The  allowance  of  250  dollars 
to  the  libellant,  for  travelling  expenses  to  Wash^ 
ingtoii.  4.  The  allowance  to  the  second  captain 
of  100  dollars,  for  his  travelling  expenses  to  Sa- 
vanniA,  pn  the  business  of  the  ship.  5.  The  al- 
lowance of  500  dollars,  as  necessary  counsel  fees. 
Rui*  otdtL.  The  principal  arguments  against  this  decree, 
^llTtoru.  ^  have  been  directed  to  the  allowance  of  demurragCt 
as  a  just  measure  of  compensation.  The  Attomejf- 
GmeriBU  contends,  that  it  ought  to  be  disallowed, 
as  far  too  high  a  compensation;  the  Counsel  for 
the  libellant,  as  an  allowance  unreasonably  low. 
This  Court,  on  various  occasions,  hiis  expressed 
its  decided  opinion,  that  the  probable  profits  of  a 
voyage,  either  upon  the  ship  or  cargo,  cannot  fur- 
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Dish  any  ju8t  basis  for  the  computation  of  dama-  1824, 
ges  in  cases  of  marine  tort.  The  basis  has  ac-  ^^^^^^^Cmm: 
cordingly  been,  in  every  instance,  rejected.  Where 
the  vessel  and  cargo  arc  lost  or  destroyed,  the  just 
measure  has  been  deemed  to  be  their  actual  value, 
together  with  interest  upon  the  amount,  from  the 
time  of  the  trespass.  Where  there  has  been  a 
partial  injury  only-,  that  loss  being. ascertained,  a 
similar  rule  has  been  applied.  Where  the  pro- 
perty has  been  restored  after  detention,  demur^ 
rage  during  the  period  has  been  generally  allowed 
for  the  vessel,  and  interest  upon  the  value  of  the 
cargo.  Where  the  vessel,  and  cargo  have  been 
sold,  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales,  together  with 
interest,  has  been  adopted,  as  a  fair  recompense, 
and  the  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  hps  been  some- 
times made,  where  the  property  was  sold  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances^  or  had  not  arrived 
at  the  country  of  its  destination.  Such,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  been  the  rules  most  generally  adopted 
in  practice,  in  cases  which  did  not  call  for  aggrava- 
ted or  vindictive  damages.  And  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  if  these  rules  do  not  furnish  a  complete 
indemnification  in  all  cases,  they  have  so  much 
certainty  in  their  application,  and  such  a  tendency 
to  suppress  expensive  litigation,  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  some  commendation,  upon  principles  of 
public  policy- 

But  it  is  now  said,  that  demurrage  always  arises  Dcmurrsgf . 
ex  contractu,  and,  therefore,  cannot  furnish  any 
rule  of  compensation  in  cases  of  tort.    The  prac- 
tice in  Courts  of  Admiralty,  has  certainly  been 
otherwise;  and  the  very  cases  cited  at  the  bar. 

Vol.  IX.  48 
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1824.     show  that  no  distinction  has  been  taken,  ais  to  its 
ijjJ^^JJ^  application,  between  cases  of  contract  and  cases 
of  tort    In  truth,  demurrage  is  merely  an  allow- 
ance or  compenrtttion  for  the  delay  or  detention 
of  a  vessel.    It  is  often  a  matter  of  contract,  but 
not  necessacrily  so.     The  very  circumstance  that, 
in  ordinary  commercial  voyages,  a  particular  sum 
is  deemed  by  the  parties  a  fair  compensation  for 
delays,  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  adopted  as  a  measure  of  compensation,  in  cases 
ex  delicto.    What  fairer  rule  can  be  adopted,  than 
that  which  founds  itself  upon  mercantile  usage  as 
to  indemnity,  and  fixes  a  recompense  upon  the  de* 
liberate  consideration  of  all  the  circunistances  at* 
tending  the  usual  earnings  and  expenditures  in 
common  voyages  ?    It  appears  to  us,  that  an  al- 
lowance,, by  way  of  demurrage,  is  the  true  measure 
of  damages  in  all  cases  of  mere  detention,  for  that 
allowance  has.  reference  to  the  ship's  expenses, 
wear  and  tare,  and  common  *  employment.    Every 
other  mode  of  adjusting  compensation,  would  be 
merely  speculative,  and  liable  to  the  greatest  un-. 
certainties.    In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  al- 
lowance in  the  present  case,  there  is  a  diversity  of 
evidence*  on  the  record.    Two  of  the  witnesses 
examined  upon  the  appeal,  speak  of  80  dollars, 
and  one  of  40  dollars,  as  a  reasonable  demurrage. 
The  Circuit  Court,  upon  this  new  testimony,  al* 
lowed  the  latter ;  and  as  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
every  Judge,  in  his  own  circuit,  must  have  better 
means  of  weighing  the  testimony  of  criBdible  wit- 
nesses, firom  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  their 
experience  and  extent  of  business,  than  we  can 
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possibly  derive  from  the  bare  inspection  of  the  re-     1824 
cords  ;  and  as  we  perceive  no  reason  to  be  dissa-  rJ^^Tp^iOT. 
tisfied  with  his  judgment,  we  think  that  the  decree, 
on  this  point,  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

The  second  item  is  perfectly  correct,  except  as 
to  the  allowance  of  the  ten  per  cent.  The  cargo 
was  sold  at  the  market,  though  not  at  the  port,  of 
its  destination;  and  from  the  appraisement,  it 
appears  to  have  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  it  was 
valued  at.  The  ground  of  the  allowance  of  the 
ten  per  cent,  then  fails,  for  that  is  given  for 
supposed  losses  upon  a  forced  sale,  or  a  falling 
market. 

The  third  item,  though  small,  does  not  appear 
to  us-proper  to  be  allowed  upon  principle.  It  was 
no  necessary  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
suit  J  and,  as  it  has  been  objected  to,  it  must  be 
struck  out.  The  fourth  item  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objection,  and,  therefore,  may  well  stand. 

The  fifth  item,  allowing  500  dollars  as  coun^  Couiuei  idH. 
sel  fees,  is,  in  our  opinion,  unexceptionable.  It 
is  the  common  course  of  the  Admiralty,  to  allow 
expenses  of  this  nature,  either  in  the  shape  of 
damages,  or  as  part  of  the  costs.  The  practice 
is  very  familiar  on  the  prize  side  of  the  Court;  it 
is  not  less  the  law  of  the  Court  in  instance  causes, 
it  resting  in  sound  discretion  to  allow  or  refuse 
the  claim. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
is  to  be  reformed  in  these  not  very  important  par- 
ticulars ;  in  all  other  respects  it  is  affirmed,  and 
interest  is  to  be  allowed,  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent^  upon  the  amount  of  the  decree  thus  re- 
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18i34.     formed^  from  the  time  of  the  appeal  from  the 
ijij^^^j^  Girouit  Court,  until  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect 
in  the  same  Court,  pursuant  t6  the  mandate  of 
this  Court* 

Decree.    This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard,  &c. 
On  consideration  whereof,  it  is  oedered  and  de- 
creed by  the  Court,  that  the  decree  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  awarding  the  sum  of  8695  dollars  and 
87  cents,  damages,  to  the  libellant,  with  his  costs 
of  suit,  be  in  part  reversed,  to  wit,  for  the    sum 
of  602  dollars  and  SI  cents,  and  be  affirmed  in  all 
other  respects;  and  that  the  libellant  do  recover  of 
the  respondent^  the  said  amount  of  damages  de- 
creed in  the  said  Circuit  Court,  deducting  the 
said  sum  of  602  dollars  and  31  cents,  to  wit,  the 
sum  of  8093  dollars  and  6  cents,  together  with 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum^ 
on  the  same  sum,  from  the  date  of  the  decree  in 
the  Circuit.  Court,  to  the  period  of  carrying  this 
decree  intp  effect  in  the  Circuit  Court,  pursuant 
to  the  mandate  of  this  Court. 

Decree  in  Circuit  Court, .  tf  8695  37 

Deduct  10  per  cent  on  sales 

of  cargo,  $3S2  31 

Allowance  for  Washington 

loumey,  250  00 


$m  31        602  31 
Df8093    6 
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The  Einllj 
[IwsTAKCK  Court.    Slavs  Taads  Acts.]  Caroline. 

The  Emilt  and  The  Carolinf.,  Broadfoot, 
Claimant. 


A  libel  of  information  does  not  require  all  the  technical  precision  ot 

'  an  indictment  at  common  law.  If  the  allegations  describe  the 
.offence,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  ?tnd  if  founded  upon  a  statute, 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  pursues  the  wor  Js  of  the  law. 

An  information,  under  the  Slave  Trade  Act  of  1704,  c.  187.  [xL] 
8.  1.,  which  describes,  in  one  count,  the  two  distinct  acts  of  prt" 
paring  q  vessel  and  of  causiuf^  her  to  sail,  pursuing  the  words  of  . 
the- law  is  sufficient. 

Stating  a  charge  in  the  aUemaiive^  is  good,  if  each  alternative  con- 
stitutes an  offence  for  which  the  thing  is  forftited. 

Under  the  above  act,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  incur  the  forfeit- 
ure, that  the  vessel  should  be  completely  fittec!  and  ready  for  sea. 
As  soon  as  the  preparations  have  proceeded  so  far,  as  clearly  to 
manifest  the  intention,  the  right  of  seizure  attaches. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

Id  each  of  these  two  cases,  a  libel  of  informa- 
tion was  filed  in  the  Dii9trict  Court  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, against  the  ship  Emily  and  the  brig  Caro- 
line, under  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  th6  22d 
of  March,  1794,  c.  187.  [xi.]  prohibiting  the  car- 
rying on  the  slave  trade,  from  the  United  States  to 
any  ioreign  place  or  country;  and  on  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1807,  c.  77. 
[Ixvii.]  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States,  after  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1808.  Each  libel  contained  three  counts,  two 
upon  the  act  of  1794,  and  one  upon  that  of  1807, 
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1824.     which  are  the  same  in  their  proviBioDe^  so  far  as 

^S^'^^  respects  this  case;  and  the  libels  described  the 

and  the     offence  in  [he  alternative,  pursuing  the  words  of 

Caroline,    ^j^^  |^^^  «  ^j^^^  ^j^^  ^^  vessel  wos  fitted  out  within 

a  port  or  place  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the 
port  of  Charleston,  or  caused  to  be  sailed  from  a 
port  or  placQ  within  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the 
said  port  of  Charleston,  &c.  for  the  purpose,  of 
carrying  on  trade  or  traffic  in  slaves,"  &>e.  A  de* 
cree  of  condemnation  was  pronounced,  in  each 
case,  in  the  District  Court,  which  was  affirmed  in 
the  Circuit  Court>  and  the  causes  were  brought 
by  api)!eel  to  this  Court. 

/•e*.  7th.  The  causes  were  argued  by  Mr.  Harper^  for 
the  appellant,  and  by  the  Attorney-General  and 
Mr.  M'Duffie,  for  the  respondent. 

On  the  part  of  the  appellant  it  was  contended, 
(1.)  That  the  informations  were  fatally  defective; 
inasmuch  as  in  all  the  counts,  they  charge  alterna- 
tively, the  commission  of  one  or  the  other  of  two 
distinct  and  separate  acts,  each  of  which  consti- 
tutes, under  the  statute  of  Congress,  a  distinct 
substantive  offi^nce;  thus  leaving  it  wholly  uncer- 
tain to  which  of  the  charges  ^e  claimant  waiB  to 
direct  his  defence  and  proof.'  (2.)  That  the  proof 
did  not  sustam  any  of  the  counts,  because  it  showed 
that  neither  of  the  vessels  was  actually  sent  from 
the  port  of  Charleston,  before  the  seizure ;  and 
did  not  show  that  eitl  er  of  them  was  so  fitted  out 

m  The  Caroliae,  7  Crmek,  496. 
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there,  previous  to  the  seizure,  as  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  sent.     That  the  offence  of  fitting  out,  "^TlEmUy 
was  not  complete  when  the  seizure  took  place,    j^^^ 
and  that  a  mere  inceptive  fitting  out,  or  an  attempt 
to  fit  out^  did  not  constitute  the  offence  created 
by  the  acts  of  Congress. 

For  the  respondents,  it  was  argued,  (1.)  That 
the  charge,  with  the  alternative,  was  sufiicient, 
both  of  the  alternatives  being  illegal.  The  note 
of  the  reporter,  correcting  the  account  of  the  de- 
cision, when  one  of  these  cases  (the  Caroline) 
was  formerly  before  this  Court,  was  referred  to, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Court  did  not  mean  to 
decide  in  that  case,  thistt  stating  the  charge  in  the 
alternative,  would  not  have  been  sufiicient,  if  each 
alternative  had  constituted  an  offence,  for  which 
the  vessel  would  have  been  forfeited  by  the  law. 
The  informations  had  been  amended,  and  stu- 
diously avoided  the  difiiculty  heretofore  made  on 
account  of  the  alternativeness  of  the  charges. 
As  they  now  stand,  they  are  in  conformity  with  the 
language  of  the  statute  which  creates  the  forfeit- 
ure, and  though  still  alternative  in  form,  they  are 
not  so  in  substance;  since  both  thd  facts  charged 
are  equally  penal,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  sec- 
tion merely  makes  either  of  the  facts  evidence  of 
the  illegal  intention.  The  Legislature  has  thought 
fit  to  depart,  in  this  instance,  from  the  general 
principle  of  penal  enactments ;  it  aims  at  punish- 

a  The  Caroline,  7  Crouds,  496.    Note  of  errata  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Tolome. 
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1824.  log  the  intention,  and  makes  either  of  the  two 
^ifT^!^  facts  evidence  of  the  illegal  intention.  Both, 
•nd  the  then,  being  illegal,  the  information  has  correctly 
■***"••  charged  the  offence,  (2.)  The  law  requires  no- 
thing more  to'consummate  the  offence,  than  dis- 
tinct acts,  showing  the  quo  anifno.  The  offence 
is  complete,  when  there  is  any  overt  act  clearly 
indicative  of  the  attempt  to  commit  it  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  and  the  crime  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  consummated  until  the  preparations 
were  complete,  it  would  be  impossible  to  define 
what  was  a  complete  preparation.  Many  articles 
might  be  purposely  left  unfinished,  and  completed 
at  sea ;  so  that  the  construction  contended  for, 
would  furnish  an  -effectual  recipe  for  a  fraudulent 
evasion  of  this  part  of  the  law. 

Fih.$4iL  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court 

These  cases  come  before  the  Court  on  appeals 
from  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Court,  for  the  District 
of  0outh  Carolina,  affirming  the  decrees  of  the 
District  Court,  by  which,  the  vessels  in  question 
were  condemned  as  forfeited*  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade. 

The  information,  in  both  cases  are  the  same,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  name  and  description  of  the  vessels ; 
and  the  proofs  differ  in  no  respect,  but  in  the  state 
of  preparation  in  which  the  vessels  were  found  at 
the  time  of  seiJEurtf;butthis  circumstance,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  taken  by  this  Court  of  the  law, 
under  which  theiM  forfeitures  have  beenincnrred; 
is  unimportant,  a(nd  cannot  vary  the  result    The 
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cases  have  beea  argued  together,  and  it  is  unne*     1-824. 
cessary  that  they  should  be  considered  separately  xSIlSSf 
by  the  Court.  cSJtoi 

The  informations  are  founded  upon  the  first  sec-^ 
tion  of  the  actof  the  22d  of  March,  1794,  c.  187. 
[xi.]  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the  slave  trade 
from -the  United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or 
country;  and  on  the  second  section  of  die  act  of 
the  2d  of  March,  1807,  c.  77.  [txvii.]  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  daves  into  the  United  Statee 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1808.  Each  informadon 
contains  three  counts ;  two  upon  the  act  of  1794« 
and  one  upon  thift  of  1807.  These  acts,  however^ 
are  precisely  the  same  in  those  parts  which  are 
brought  under  consideration  in  these  cases,  and 
will  not  require  to  be  separately  noticed. 

The  objections  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  to  the 
decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  are, 

1 .  The  insufficiency  of  the  informations ;  and 

2.  That  the  proofs  fall  short  of  what  is  requi* 
red,  under  the  statutes,  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
vessels. 

The  law  (2  U.  S.  L.  383.)  declares,  that  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  person 
coming  into,  or  residing  within  the  same,  shall,  for 
hilnself  or  any  other  person  whatsoever,  either  as 
ma8ter»  factor,  or  owner,  build,  fit,  equip^load,  or 
otherwise  prepare,  any  ship  or  vessel,  within  isny 
port  or  place  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  cause 
any  ship  or  vessel  to  sail  from  any  port  or  place 
within  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
any  trade  or  traffic  in  staves,  Ac.  And  if  any  ves« 
sel  shall  be  90  fitted  out  a$  itfor€$aid,  for  the  said 
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.1824.  purpose,  or  shall  be  caused  to  sail  so  as  aforesaid^ 
]^^^"^^^  every  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited,  &c. 
^  the  The  first  branch  of  the  prohibiting  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  very  broad  and  comprehensive,  using  va- 
rious terms  appropriate  to  the  preparation  for  a 
voyage.  ''Shall  not  build,  fit,  equip,  load,  or 
otherwise  prepare  any  ship,*'*  &c.  In  the  forfeit- 
ing part  of  the  section,  these  various  terms  are  not 
repeated,  hut  doubtless  intended  to  be  co-exten- 
sive, and  included  under  the  words  $o  fitted  out 
a$  aforesaid.  Under  this  law,  then,  the  forfeiture 
is  incurred,  either  hy  fiiting  outj  or,  in  other  words, 
preparing  a  vessel,  within  the  United  States ;  or, 
by  causing  a  vessel  to  sail  from  the  United  States 
for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  on  the: slave  trade  : 
two  distinct  acts,  either  of  which  draws  after  it 
the  same  consequence,  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel. 
The  informations  embrace  both  acts  in  the  same 
count,  pursuing  the  words  of  the  law  ;  and  it  is 
contended  that,  on  this  account,  they  are  fatally 
defective;  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  acts  should 
have  been  alleged,  and  not  both  stated  in  the  aU 
tertuUive^  as  has  been  done.  Objections  of  this 
kind,  made  at  so  late  a  period,  if  not  entirely  pre- 
cluded, are  not  entitled  to  much  indulgence  ;  they 
ought,  if  well  founded,  to  be  made  at  an  earlier 
dcy,  when  the  information  might  be  amended, 
and  great  expense  and  delay  avoided.  But  the 
exception  would,  at  no  time,  be  available.  In 
admiralty  proceedings,  a  libel  in  the  nature  of  an 
information,  does  not  require  all  the  formality  and 
technical  precision  of  an  indictment  at  common 
law.    If  the  allegations  are  such  as  plainly  and 
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distinctly  to  mark  the  ofifence,  it  is  all  that  ia  ne-     1824. 
cessary.    And  where  it  is  founded  upon  a  statute,  tITie^ 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  pursues  the  words  of  the  law.     udthe 
And  this  is  not  at  all  at  variance  with  what  fell    ^"<^*"**- 
from  the  Court,  when  these  cases  were  formerly 
before  it,  as    explained   by  the  note  referred  to 
by  the  Reporter,  (7  Cranch,  496,  atOt  note  at  the 
beginning  of  the  vol.)  which  states,    ''that  the 
Court  did  not  mean  to  decide,  that  stating  the 
charge  in  the  alternative  would  not  have  been 
sufficient,  if  each  alternative  had  constituted  an 
offence  for  which  the  vessel  would  have  been  for- 
feited."   In  the  information  now  before  the  Court, 
it  is  so  stated.     One  alternative  ia^  fitting  out,  and 
the  other,  caudfig  the  vessel  to  sail  ;  either  of 
which,  if  proved*,  would  induce  a  forfeiture.     It  is 
said,  that  th]9  mode  of  alleging  two  separate  and 
distinct  offences,  leaves  it  wholly  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  accusaiions  the  defence  is  to  be  di- 
rected.   This  objection,  if  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, would  apply  equally  to  an  information  laying 
each  offence. in  a  separate  count.     This  might, 
undoubtedly,  be  done ;  and  yet  no  one  interested 
in  the  proceedings  could  know,  to  which  accusa- 
tion to  direct  his  defence.     This  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty is  no  objection,  even  to  an  indictment  at 
common  law.    Distinct  offences  may  b^  laid  in 
separate  counts,  and  the  accused  may  not  know 
upon  which  he  is  to  be  tried.     The  objection,  if 
available  at  all,  must  go  the  full  length  of  limiting 
ev^ry  information  to  a  single  offence.    This,  we 
think,  is  not  required  by  any  principle  of  justic;e. 
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1824.     or  sanctioned  by  any  rqle  of  practice,  applicable 
^pJT^;;;^  to  Admiralty  proceedings. 

«nd  the  2.  It  is,  in  the  second  place,  contended,  that 
the  proof  does  not  sv  «,ain  any  of  the  counts,  or 
show  that  any  acts  have  been  done,  which  can, 
under  a  just  construction  of  the  law,  work  a  for- 
feiture  of  the  vessels.  These  vessels,  although 
cleared  Out,  were  seized  before  leaving  the  port 
of  Cnarleston ;  of  course  there  can  be  no  proof 
applying  to  one  of  the  offences  laid  in  the  infor- 
mation, idz.  causing  the  vessels  to  sail  from  a  port 
or  place  within  the  United  States,  &c.  The  proof 
is  only  applicable  to  the  offence,  which  relates  tc 
the  preparation  of  the  vessels.  And  to  incur  the 
forfeiture  under  this  branch  of  the  act,  it  is  said, 
the  vessel  must  be  completely  fitted  and  ready  for 
sea;  that  no  state  of  preparation,  short  of  this,  will 
satisfy  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  furnis<h  any  certain 
rule  by  which  to  determine  when  the  offence  lias 
been  committed,  and  the  penalty  incurred.  We 
cannot,  however,  think  that  even  applying  to  this 
law  the  most  rigid  rules  of  construction  applicable 
(o  penal  statutes,  it  will  admit  of  the  interpretation 
contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  claimant.  In 
construing  a  statute,  penal  as  well  as  others,  we 
must  look  to  the  object  in  view,  and  never  adopt 
an  interpretation  that  will  defeat  its  own  purpose, 
if  it  will  admit  of  any  other  reasonable  construc- 
tion. 

The  object  in  view,  by  the  section  of  the  law 
now  under  consideration,  was  to  prevent  the  pre- 
paration of  vessels  in  our  own  ports,  which  were 
intended  for  the  slave  trade.    Hence  is  connected 
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with  this  preparation,  whether  it  consists  in  build-  1824. 
ing,  fitting,  equipping,  or  loading,  the  purpose  )^!^^^^^ 
for  which  the  act  is  done.  The  law  looks  at  the  «nd  the 
intention,  and  furnishes  authority  to  take  from  the 
ofiender  the  means  designed  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  mischief  This  is  not  punishing,  crimi- 
nally, the  intention  merely;  it  is  the  preparation 
of.  the  vessel,  and  the  purpose  for  which  she  is  to 
bo  employed,  tliat  constitute  the  ofience,  and 
draws  after  it  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  preparations  have  progressed,  so 
far  as  clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  show  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  made,  the  right  of  seizure 
attaches.  To  apply  the  construction,  contended 
for  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  that  the  fitting  or 
preparation  roust  be  complete,  and  the  vessel 
ready  for  sea,  before  she  can  be  seized,  would  jbe 
rendering  the  law  in  a  great  measure  nugatory, 
and  enable  offenders  to  elude  its  provisions  in  the 
most  easy  manner.  The  intention  or  purpose  for 
which  the  vessel  is  fitting,  must  be  maderout  so 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  object. 
This  is  matter  of  proof,  and,  generally  speaking, 
to  be  collected  from  tire  kind  of  preparation  tbnt 
has  been  made.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  mi- 
nutely the  evidence  taken  in  these  cases.  It  shows 
conclusively,  arfd  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  both  the  Emily  and  the  Caroline  were  fitting 
out  for  the  slave  trade.  IiAtliis  the  witnesses, 
both  on  tliQ  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
claimant,  concur.  All  the  prepai^ations  wore  such 
as  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  what  tlic  witnesses 
call  slaving  vessels,  and  not  to  those  for  the  mcr 
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1824.     chant  service.     The  ship  carpenter,  a  witness  on 
^pJ^"^^JJ^  the  part  of  the  claimant,  and  who,  of  all  others, 
and  the     was  best  qualified  to  give  information  on  this  sub- 
ject,  says,  the  vessels  were  fitting  m  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  vessels  generally  are  for 
the  slave  trade  ;  that  the  Emily  was  almost  com- 
plete, and  the  work  in  which  hosWas  engaged  on 
the  Caroline,  was  of  the  same  character  and  de- 
scription.   There  was  no  attempt  whatever  by  the 
claimant,  to  explain  theK>bject  of  these  peculiar  fit- 
ments, or  to  show  that  the  destination  of  the  ves- 
sels was  other  than  that  of  the  slave  trade.    Nor 
has  his  counsel,  on  the  argument  here,  set  up  for 
!  him   any  such  pretence.     We  may,  therefore, 

I  safely  conclude,  thqt  the  purpose  for  which  these 

vessels  were  fitting,  was  the  slave  trade ;  and  if 
so,  the  right  of  seizure  attached.     We  can  disco- 
I  ver  no  sound  reason  for  delaying  the  seizure  utitil 

the  vessels  were  on  the  point  of  sailing.     It  could 
only  be  necessary  to  render  more  certain,  from 
'  their:  complete  fitment,   the  purpose  for  which 

I  they  were  to  be  emplpyed ;  and  if  ^hat  be  satisfac- 

I  torily  Ascertained,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  pre- 

t  paration,  the  delay  would  be  useless,  and  evasion 

of  the  law  rendered  almost  certain. 

Decrees  aflSrmed. 
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^  The  MeriDO, 

[Instahcb  Couet^    Slate  Teade  Acts.]  efa/.' 

The  Merino.    The  Constitution.   The  Louisa. 
Barrias,  and  others.  Claimants. 

The  technical  niceties  of  the  common  law  are  not  regarded  in  Ad- 
miralty proceedings.  It  is  sufficient,  if  an  .information  set  forth 
the  offence  so  as  clearly  to  bring  it  within  the  statute  upon  which 
the  information  is  founded.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  cbn- 
dttde  contra  firmam  ttahiiL 

The  District  Court  of  the  District  where  the  seizure  was  made,  and 
not  where  the  offence  was  committed,  has  jurisdiction  of  proceed- 
ings tn  rem  for  an  alleged  forfeiture. 

If  the  seizure  is  made  on  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  territory  of  a 
foreign  power,  the  jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  the  Court  of  the 
District  where  the  property  is  carried  and  proceeded  against. 

A  municipal  seizure,  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign  power,  does  nst 
oast  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  into  whose  District  the 
property  may  be  carried  for  adjudication. 

The  prohibitions  in  the  Sla^e  Trade  Acts  of  the  10th  of  May,  1800, 
c  £05..  [li.]  and  of  the  toth  of  April,  1818,  extend  as  well 
to  the  canjring  of  slayes  on  freight,  as  to  cases  where  the 
pel  sons  transported  are  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  to  the  carrying  them  from  one  port  to  another  of  the 
same  foreign  empire,  as  well  as  from  one  foreign  country  to 
another. 

Under  the  4di  section  of  the  act  of  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  c.  E05.^ 
[li:]  the  owner  of  the  slaves  transported  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  that  act,  cannot  claim  the  same  in  a  Court  of  the  United  States, 
although  they  may  be  held  in  senritude  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  own  country.  But  if,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  by  a  commis- 
sioned vessel,  the  offendudg  ship  was  in  possession  of  a  non-com- 
missioned captor,  who  had  made  a  seizure  for  tiie  same  offence,  the 
owner  of  the  slaves  may  claim ;  the  section  only  applying  to  per- 
sons interested  in  the  «nterpri8e  or  .voyage  in  which  the  ship  was 
employed  ai  the  time  qftuch  eaphtrt, 

APPEAL  from  the  District  Court  of  Alabama. 
These  were  the  cases  of  several  vessels;  and  their 
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1824*  cargoes  of  African  slaves.  The  information  filed 
f^^^^^^^Q  i^  the  case  of  the  Constitution  was,  as  well  on 
eiai.  'behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  of  George  M. 
Brooke,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  count,  after  stating  the  seizure  of  this 
vessel,  with  a  valuable  cargo  on  board,  and  eighty- 
four  African  slaves,  by  the  said  Brooke,  on  waters 
navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  ten  tons  bur- 
then and  upwards,  alleges,  that  the  said  vessel, 
being  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  employed  in 
carrying  on  trade,  business  or  traffic^  contrary  to 
the  true  intent  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on 
the  lOlh  of  May,  1800,  entitled,  "an  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  carrying  on  of  the  slave  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  place  or  country," 
that  is  to  say,  was  employed  or  made- use  of  in  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  one  foreign  country 
to  another,  viz.  from  Havanna  to  Pensacola,  both 
places  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  contrary  to 
the  form  of  the  said  act,  whereby  the  said  vessel 
and  her  cargo  became  forfeited. 

It  was  admitted,  by  the  counsel  for  the  respon- 
dents, that  the  second  and  third  counts  were  un9up- 
ported  by  the  evidence,  and  they  were,  therefwe, 
abandoned. 

The  fourth  count  charges,  that  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  did,  in  June^  1818,  take  on 
board,  or  transport  from  one  foreign  place  or  coun^ 
try  to  another,  certain  negroes,  in  a  vessel,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding,  selling,  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  them  as  slaves^  or  to  be  held  to  labour  or  sec- 
vice.    In  the  case  of  the  Merino^  the  informatioii 
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contains  three  counts,  the  second  of  which  aloue     1824^ 
was  relied  upon  by  the  counsel*  for  the  respon- Ji?^r)f^- 

j      .         ^    1  .  t  1  1  ^  T  ^*  Merino, 

dent,  and  this  states,  that  on  the  day  of  June,      ei  oL 

1818,  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived on  board  of  the  said  vessel,  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  transported 
from  one  foreign  place  or  country,  viz.  from  Cuba 
to  Pensacola,  a  certain  number  of  negroes,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  said  negroes  as  slaves; 
and  that  the  said  vessel,  with  her  cargo,  and  tbe 
negroes,  were,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1818,  seized 
on  the  high  seas  by  Capt.  M^Keever,  commander 
of  the  United  States  ketch  Surprise,  and  were 
brought  into  the  District  of  Mobile,  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1818. 

The  information  in  the  case  of  the  Loui$a  and 
her  cargo,  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  last  mentioned,  the  second  count  being  also 
founded  on  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1818. 

The  evidence  in  these  cases  established  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  viz.  that  the  above  vessels,  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  registered 
as  such,  sailed  from  certain  ports  in  the  United 
States  to  Havana,  where  they  each  received  on 
board  certain  goods,  as  also  a  number  of  slaves, 
newly  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  lat* 
ter  belonging  to  subjects  of  Spain,  residents  ei- 
ther of  Havana  or  Pensacola,  to  be  transported 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  place.  The  Merino 
cleared  out  at  Havana  on  the  2d  of  June,  1818, 
for  Mobile,  and  the  Constitution  and  Louisa,  oa 
the  10th  of  the  same  month,  for  New-Orieaiis. 
Vol.  IX.  50 
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103(1;     The  owners  of  these  vessels,  however^  engaged 
^^^^"^^[^^^  the  slaves  at  Pensacola,  on  their  respee- 

etoL  tive  voyages  to  New-Orleans  and  MoUle.  On 
their  arrival  within,  or  near  to,  the  bay  of  Pensa- 
cola,  that  place  was  tbund  in  possession  of  the 
American  army,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son* The  Merino  was  seized  by  the  United  States 
ketch.  Surprise,  commanded  by  Gapt.  M'Keever, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  fort  Barancas,  inside 
the  bar^  and  within  the  harbour  of  Pensacola. 
The  Constitution  was  taken  possession  of  by  CoL 
Brooke,  of  the  United  States  army,  under  the 
guns  of  fort  Barancas,  then  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  forces.  The  Louisa  was  captured 
by  Capt.  M^Keever,  in  the  ketch  before  mentioned, 
outside  of  the  bar  at  Pensacola,  standing  in. 
These  vessels,  with  their  goods  on  board,  and 
the  negroes,  were  sent,  to  the  district  of  Mobile 
for  adjudication.  The  Constitution,  having  on 
board  an  agent  of  Col.  Brooke,  was  boarded  off 
Mobile  point  by  the  United  States  revenue  boat, 
and  was  carried  in  and  reported  by  Capt.  Lewis, 
commancling  said  boat,  to  the  Collector,  as  having 
been  seized  by  him,  the  agent  reporting  the  sei- 
zure as  having  been  made  by  Col.  Brooke. 

Th9  informations  against  these  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  were  filed  in  the  General  Court  for 
the  territory  of  Alabama,  firom  whence  the  pro- 
ceedings were  removed  into  the  District  Court  of 
Alabama,  where  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
were  severally  condemned  as  forfeited  to  the^ 
United  States,  but  the  distribution  was  reserved 
for  the  future  order  of  the  Court.    From  these 
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sentences  of  condemnation,  the  claimants  of  the     1824. 
vessels  and  the  cargoes  appealed  to  this  Court.       TiTli^^ 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  for  the  appellants,  (I.)  ar-  Fth.totL 
gued  upon  the  facts,  to  show  that  the  transactions 
were  in  good  faith ;  that  Pensacola  was  the  real 
destination  of  the  persons  transported,  who  were 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  Spain  established  in  the 
island  of  Cuba :  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
introducing  them  into  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  our  laws,  but  that  they  were  bound  from 
one  Spanish  colony  to  another,  under  a  license 
from  the  local  government.  (2.)  That  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  Pensacola,  in  1818,  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
was  not  such  a  conquest  in  war  as  changed  the 
national  character  of  the  province  of  Florida, 
but  was  a  mere  incursion  into  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  chastising  the  Indian  savages, 
and  depriving  them  of  succours  and  a  place  of 
refuge.  The  principle,  that  a  lawful  conquest  in 
war  has  the  effect  of  suspending  the  operation  of 
the  local  laws  of  the  place,  and  of  establishing 
inch  others,  as  the  conqueror  thinks  fit  to  substi- 
tute, was  incontestable,  but  could  not  apply  to 
such  a  case  as  that  before  the  Court.'  The  Uni- 
te<j  States  were  not  at  war  with  Spain ;  and  even 
if  they  had  been,  the  occupation  of  the  Spanish 
territory  by  their  arms  would  not  change  the  ju- 
risdiction, until  its  possession  was  confirmed  by  a 

a  The  United  States  ▼.  Hayward,  2  GaU.  Rep.  DOl.  United 
States  ▼.  Bice,  4  Wheat.  Hep.  246.  The  Foltioa,  Dodmm'9  Adm* 
Rep.  450. 
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1824«  treaty  of  peace/  But,  acoording  to  our  munici^ 
^^^^jf^^^  pal  constitution,  even  if  the  territory  had  been 
i^aL  ceded  by  treaty;  it  would  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  apply  the  laws  of  trade  for  its  government. 
(3.)  The  slave  act  pf  1800,  c.  205.,  does  not 
affect  the  slaves  transported,  unless  they  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  Besides,  it  merely 
prohibited  their  transportation  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another,  and  not  from  one  place  of  the 
same  country  to  another.  This  was  the  case  of  a 
removal  of  slaves,  who  were  such  by  the  laws  of 
the  island,  from  Cuba  to  another  Spanish  colony. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  1794,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  pd* 
licy  of  the  National  Legislature  has  been  limited 
to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  (properly 
so  called,)  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  could  be  done, 
the  bringing  into  a  state  of  servitude  those  per- 
sons who  were  free  in  their  own  country;  and 
since  the  condition  of  persons  who  are  already 
slaves,  cannot  be  changed  or  made  worse,  by 
tbeir  removal  from  one  slave-holding  country  to 
another,  the  statutes  ought  not  to  be  so  construed 
a9  to  prohibit  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
being  concerned  in  such  removals.  (4.)  The  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Alabama  had  no  jurisdiction  of  these 
causes,  under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  c.  20« 
8.  9.,  since  the  seizure  was  made,  neither  upon 
the  high  «eiM,  nor  upon  waters  navigable  from  the 
sea,  within  the  district,  but  it  was  made  within 

a  GroHui  deS.B.ac  P.  hh.  3.  c.  6.  s.  4, 5.  par  Barheyr.  torn. 
3.  p.  7B6.     MoA/y,  Droit  de  VEwrope.  torn.  1.  c.  2.  p.  144. 
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t6e  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  power.     1824. 
The  waters  where  this  seizure  waa  made,  form  no  f^J^^wlni 
part  of  the  **  high  seas."*    He  also  insisted,  that      eial. 
no  regular  Admiralty  process  had  issued  in  the 
Court  below,  and  that  the  informations  were  de-r 
fective,  in  not  concluding  contra  formam  staiutif 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  containing  any  ex- 
press reference  to  the  statutes  under 'which  the 
proceedings  were  commenced. 

The  Attametf' General  and  Mr.  Kelly ^  contra, - 
(1.)  insisted,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  limiting 
the  operation  of  the  slave  trade  acts  in  the  manner 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  appellants.  Foreign- 
ers cannot  be  permitted,  with  impunity,  to  employ 
our  shipping  in  the  transportation  of  slaves.  The 
acts  of  Congress  may  attach  to  Ameripan  vessels, 
wherever  they  may  be,  or  however  employed.. 
Both  the  vessels  and  the  slaves  bad  here  commit- 
ted an  offence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  which  it 
pronounced  a  forfeiture,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  owners  of  ship  or  cargo. 
Foreigners  are  bound  to  know,  and  are  supposed 
to  know,  our  laws  of  trade,  in  all  cases  whore  those 
laws  may  be  justly  applied-;  and  they  may  be  justly 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  our  vessels,  whether  in 
our  own  ports,  in  foreign  ports,  or  on  the  high  seas. 
Under  the  statutes  now  in  question,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  two  foreign  ports  or  places,  be** 
tween  which  the  traffic  is  carried  on,  should  be  in 

o  United  States  ▼.  Wiltberger,  5  IFheat  Rep.  93.    United 
States  V.  Pirates',  M.  200. 
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1824.  different  foreign  countries  or  empires.  Much. of 
.jijJJ^^JJ^V  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  from  European  fac- 
^  o('  tories  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  colonies  of  the 
same  nation  in  the  West  Indies  or  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  could  there  be  a  doubt^  that  this  trade 
was  meant  to  be  prohibited  by  Congress  i  tt  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the  statute,  if  the 
two  places  are  foreign  with  respect  to  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  it  material,  whether  the  American 
owner  of  the  vessel  has  any  proprietary  interest 
in  the  slaves  or  not.  Whether  they  are  carried 
as  his  property  for  sale,  or  to  be  held  to  service,  or 
are  transported  on  freight  for  the  slave  merchant,  or 
owner,  the  forfeiture  equally  attaches  to  vessel  and 
^^^go*  (2.)  By  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  c. 
205.  the  claimants,  if  interested  in  the  enterprise  or 
voyage  in  which  the  vessel  is  employed,  are  ex- 
pres^y  excluded  from  restitution  of  the  slaves 
which  belong  to  them.  But  here  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  they  have  proved  any  proprietary  in- 
terest, which  will  entitle  them  to  restitution.  The 
onus  probandi  was  on  them.  They  must  show, 
by  positive  evidence,  that  those  persons  were 
slaves  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  that 
they  had  aright  to  carry  them  from  one  colony  to 
another,  by  those  laiws.  Foreign  laws  are  matters 
of  fact,  and  as  such,  roust  be  proved,  according  t6 
the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  them,  whether 
written  or  unwritten.  (3.)  It  was  not  meant  to  be 
contended,  that  the  United  States  acquired  any  so^ 
vereignty  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Spanish  territory, 
byits  temporary  ocqupation.  ItwMunneoessaryto 
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maintain  such  aposition.  Here  was  a  fritudulent  at*  1 824« 
tempt  to  violate  our  laws,  bytransportipg  those  per-  •j^^^'^^l^ 
sons  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  a  colourable  e^aU 
destination,  for  another  Bpanishcolony,  but  with  the 
real  intention  of  introducing  them  into  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  give  the  District  Gpurt  of  Ala* 
bama  jurisdiction,  it  i?  immaterial  where  the -of- 
fence was  committed ;  and  it  is  equally  immaterial 
where  the  seizure  was  made,  provided  it  was  not 
made  in  any  other  district  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  other  case,  jurisdiction  is  (f  ven  to  the  Court 
within  whose  district  the  property  is  carried  for 
adjudication.  The  trespass  on  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory cannot  be  so  connected  with  the  subsequent 
seizure,  under  the  process  of  theCjourt below,  as  to 
invalidate  the  seizure.'  If  there  was  any  offence 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  the.  original 
seizure,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  ieidjusted  between 
the  two  governments. 

Mr.  Justice  Washiiiotoii  delivered  the  opinioo  jn^^^  ^m^ 
of  the  Court ;  and,  after  stating  the  case,  proceedad 
to  enumerate  the  objections  made  by  the  .eoonael 

••  The  Ricbmood,  9  Omdkf  lOt. 

h  TheoooBfelwas  proceeding  to  aiyie  the  gnwlinil  aif  lh> 
righti  of  Colonel  Brooke,  ai  a  noo-oofDmitiioned  cqitqr,  or  ieiio% 
but  was  stopped  by  the  Coart^  opon  the  soj^gestioo,  that  the  dl^ 
crees  of  the  Court  below  had  resored  the  quesdoo  of  distrihotioo 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sdnnre,.for  its  further  directioos,  as  In  casci 
of  prise  and  oliier  Aduuraltjr  prooeedliigB  i  and  that  uothfaif  was 
betore  this  Court  upon  the  picaelitappealybnithe.queilhNiofte* 
leiuire. 
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1824.     for  the  appellants^  to  the  several  decrees  of  the 
J-f^;^  Court  below. 

«e  «L  1  •  Thai  the  regular  Admir&lty  process  was  not 

issued  in  these  cases. 

2.  That  the  informations  do  not  conclude  against 
the  form  of  the  statute. 

3.  That  the  District  Court  of  Alabama  had 
not  jurisdiction,  the  seizui^l9  having  been  made» 
not  within  the  waters  of  that  State,  or  on  the  high 
seas,  but  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion. 

4.  That  the  acts  of  Congressi  on  which  these 
informations  are  founded,  were  intended  to  apply 
exclusively  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
from- the  coast  of  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  or  disposing  of  the  subjects  of 
the  trade,  as  slaves,  and  not  to  the  carrying  of 
them,  when  in  a  state  of  slavery,  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another. 

1«  That  the  proceedings  in  these  cases  were 
not'eoiiducted  with  the  regularity  usually  observed 
in  Admiralty,  causes,  must  be  admitted^  But  the 
Court  is  of  opinion,  that  all  objections  of  this  na- 
ture were  waived,  by  the  appearance  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  property  seized,  and  filing  their 
claiflnsto  tlMPsame.  Io«aeh  case,  a  warrant  issued 
to  the  Marshal  to  seize  the  property  libelled,  and 
to  cite  and  admonish  all  persons  claiming  an  in- 
terest in  the  same>  to  appear  before :  the  CouriK 
and  to  show  cause  why  the  same  shotdd  not  be 
comtomiied,  as  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
This  process-iinui  returned  executed,  and  clmms^ 
^ere  interposed  for  the  several  vessels  and  their 
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cargoes,  by  the  asserted  owners  thereof.    Upon     1824. 
the  strictest  rules  which  govern  in  Courts  of  com-  ^l^l^'jg^^ 
mon  law,  objections  to  the  regularity  of  the  pro-      e^^- 
cess,  to  enforce  an  appearance,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the  party, 
and  pleading  to  the  merits. 

2.  The  second  objection  is  without  founda- 
tion, in /iu:<,  in  relation  to  the  information  against 
the  Constitution  and  her  cargo;  and  we  think  it 
inadmissible  in  point  of  law,  in  the  other  two 
cajses ;  the  count  relied  upon  in  those  informations 
stating  expressly,  that  the  seizure  was  made  for  a 
violation  of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1818,  the 
title  of  which  is  accurately  set  forth.  For  all  the 
purposes  of  justice,  and  of  notice  to-  the  claimant 
of  the  charge  which  he  was  called  upon  to  answer, 
this  must  be  deemed  sufficient;  and  the  addition 
of  the  technical  words,  contra  farmam  statuti, 
is  altogether  formal  and  unnecessary.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Samtiely  (1  Wheat  Rep.  9.)  and  the 
Happetf  (7  Cranch,  389.)  it  was  observed  by  this. 
Court,  that  technical  niceties  of  the  common  law, 
as  to  informations,  which  are  ifniinportant  in  them- 
selves,  and  stand  o^ily  pn  precedents,  are  not  re- 
garded in  Admiralty  information;  the  material  in- 
quiry in  the  latter  cases  being,  whether  the  of-* 
fence  isso  set  forth/  as  clearly  to  bring  it  within 
the  statute  upon  which  the  information  is  founded. 

3.  The  objection  raised  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  Court  of  Alabama,  is  principally 
grounded  iqx>n  the  9th  section  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  c.  2Q.  which  provides,  ^<  that  the 
District  Courts  shall  have  exclusive  original  cop- 

Vol.  DC.  51 
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1824.     nizance  of  all  civil  causes  of  Admiralty  and  mari' 
^J^^jQ^  time  jurisdiction,   including  all   seizures  luidet 
el  oL      laws  of  impost,  navigation  or  trade  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  seizures  are  made  on  waters 
which  are  navigable  from  the  sea,  by  vessela  of 
ten  or  mor$  tons  burthen,  within  tlieir  respective 
districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  seasj'    It  is 
contended,  that  the  seizures  in  these  cases,  were 
not  made  upon  the  high  seas,  or  upon  waters 
within  the  District  of  Alabama,  and,  therefore, 
the  jurisdiction  was  not  conferred  on  that  Court. 
The  section  above  recited,  marks  out,  not  only  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts,  but  that 
of  the  several  Diatri'^t  Courts  in  relation  to  each 
other,  in  cases  of  seizures  on  waters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  navigable  from  the  sea,  by  vessels  of 
a  particular  burthen.    If  made  within  the  waters 
of  one  district,  the  jurisdiction  attachea  to  the 
Court  of  that  district,  and  the  suit  must  be  there 
prosecuted.     The  jurisdiction,  in  these  cases,  is 
given  to  the  Court  of  the  district,  not  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  but  where  the  seizure  is 
made.    But.  where  the  seizure  is  made  on  the 
high  seas,  the  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  no  par- 
ticular District  Court,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Court  of  any  district  into  which  the 
property  is  carried,  and  there  proceeded  against. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  seizure  be  made  within  the 
waters  of  a  foreign  nation,  as  was  done  in  these 
cases,  cognizance  of  the  cause'  is  given,  under 
the  general  expressions  of  the  section,  as  to  civil 
cases  of  Admiralty  and  maritime  juiiadietionrlo 
the  Court  of  the  district  into  wiiioli..the  proper^ 
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iflconductedy  and  on  which  the  prosecution  is  in-.     1824. 
stitttted.  '  The  illegality  of  the  service  in  this  lat-  i^^iriiCtoor 
terease,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of     ^^ 
jurisdiction,  as  was  decided  by  this  Court,  in  the 
case  of  the  Richmond.   (9  Cranch,  lOS.) 

4.  The  last  objection  involves  the  merits  of 
these  causes.  In  the  case  of  the  Constitution,  the 
counsel  for  the  appellees  rely  upon  the  first  and 
fourth  counts  in  the  information ;  and,  in  the  two 
other  cases,  on  the  second  count.  But,  we  think, 
that  the  first  count,  in  the  first  of  these  cases, 
must  be  put  out  of  view;  because,  although  it 
charges  a  violation  of  tlie  act  of  1 794,  *t  states  the 
dflfence  widiin  the  words  of  the  act  of  the  10th  of 
May,  1800,  and  yet  it  alleges  it  to  have  been  com- 
mitted contrary  to  the  form  of  the  act  of  1794,  the  ti- 
tle of  which  is  specially  recited.  This  was,  no 
doubt,atiiistake  ofthe  proctor ;  but  it  partakes  too 
much  of  substance  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  in  a  case  so  highly  penal 
as  this  is.  But,  that  count  is  not,  in  the  opinion 
ofthe  Court,  material  to  the  decision  of  that  case, 
because,  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  fourth 
count  is  fully  supported:  by  the  evidence  in  die 
cause,  and  warrants  the  Sentence'  of  condemnation 
prondtinccfd  by  the  inferior  Court.  This  count  is 
Utrictly  within  the  4th  section  o^  the  act  of  1818  j 
aodV>  is  the  second  count  in  the  informations 
agoinsl  the  Merino  and  Louisa,  and  their  cargoes. 

The  argument  relied  upon  by  the  comisel  for  the 
app4lli&ats,  waiB,  that  the  policy  of  our  laws,  from 
the  year  1794,  dotro  to  the  latest  act  of  legis- 
Ifttidn,  has  been  confined  to  the  suppression  of 
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1824.  the  slave  trade,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  could  b^ 
^Yh^^^M^  done,  the  bringing  into  bondage  those  persons 
«(«!.  '^who  were  free  in  their  own  country;  and,  that 
since  the  condition  of  persons  already  slaves  can- 
not be  changed  or  made  worse,  by  their  removal 
from  one  slave-holding  country  to  another,  the 
acts  of  1800  and  1818,  ought  not  to  ba  so  con- 
strued, as  to  prohibit  citizens  of  the  United  States 
being  concerned  in  such  removals. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  even  the  act  of 
1794,  the  first  which  passed  upon  this  subject,  can 
fairly  receive  the  narrow  construction  which  is 
contended  for,  since  it  prohibits  the  fitting  of  ves- 
sels within  the  United  States,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  from  iany  foreign  kingdom 
the  inliahitants  thereof,  to  be  transported  to  some 
foreign  country,  to  be  disposed  of  as  slaves,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
trafiic  in  slaves^  to  any  foreign  country,  apparent- 
ly embracing  the  two  cases  of  free  persons  of  co- 
lour, whose  condition  is  changed  by  being  brought 
into  a  state  of  slavery,  and  also  persons  already 
slaves,  and  intended  to  be  used  as  subjects  of 
traffic.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  language  of  the 
acts  of  1800  and  1818,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt, 
that  tlie  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  to  pre- 
vent citizens  of,  br  residents  within,  the  United 
States,  from  aflfbrding  any  facilities  to  this  trade, 
although  they  should  have  no  interest  or  property 
in  the  slaves  themselves,  and  although  they  should 
not  be  immediately  instrumental  to  the  transport- 
ation of  them  from  their  native  country.     By  the. 
former  of  these  laws,  the  offence  is- made  to  con- 
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•Mt  in  the  employment  of  a  vessel  belonging  to     1824. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  persons  resi-  f^J^JJi^JJJJ^ 
dent  within  the  same,  in  carrying  slaves  from  one      et  ai 
foreign  country  or  place  to  another,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose.    By  the  latter,  it  consists  in  the 
taking  on  board,  or  transporting  from  Africa,  or 
from  any  foreign  country  or  place,  any  negro,  &c., 
in  any  veasdj  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  dis- 
posing of  such  person  as  a  slave,  or  to  bo  held  to 
service,  &c.,  where  those  acts  are  performed  by 
citizens  of,  or  residents  within  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  but  that  the  case  of  the 
Constitution,  as  stated  in  the  information,  and  pro- 
ved hy  the  evidence,  is  literally  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  latter  act.  The  slaves  seized  in  that 
vessel,  were  taken  on  board  of  her  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  in  one  foreign  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  being  held  to  service  or  labour.  The 
Court  dp  notfeel  themselves  justified  in  restraining 
the  general  expression  of  this  law,  upon  the  ground 
•of  a  supposed  policy,  the  reality  of  which,  to  fsay 
the  mostof  it,  ia  very  questionable.  The  sentence, 
therefore,  of  the  Court  below,  in  the  case  of  this 
vessel  and  her  cargo,  must  be  affirmed. 

The  same  decision  would,  of  course,  be  made 
in  the  cases  of  the  M6rino  and  the  Louisa,  and 
their  cargoes,  if  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance, 
that  the  second  count  in  the  informations  against 
those  vessels  alleges,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  took  the  slaves  on  board  at  the 
Havana,  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them  as 
slaves,  which  allegation  is  not  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence in  those  cases.    They  lyere  taken  on  board 
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1824«  merely  aa  passengers,  to  be  delivered  atPensaco* 
^fl^^t^Q  la  to  their  owners,  or  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
f^oL  consigned.  The  sentences  in  these  two  cases 
must,  therefore,  be  reversed,  and  the  causes  re- 
mitted to  the  District  Court,  with  directions  to  per*- 
mit  the  libellants  to  am^nd,  it  being  obvious  to 
this  Court,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  negroes  ta- 
ken on  board  of  those  vessels,  were  transported 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  held  to  $ervtc€. 

The  three  remaining  cases,  present  the  claims 
of  the  asserted  owners  of  the  slaves  transported  in 
the  above  vessels,  from  Havana  to  Pensacola, 
which  were  brought  before  the  Court  below,  in  the 
form  of  libels  for  restitution.  To  these  libels  no 
claims  were  filed,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Court  in 
each  of  the  cases,  was, ''that  the  slaves  remain 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Alabama ;''  from  which  deci- 
sion appeals  were  taken ;  and  as  they  amount, 
substanti  ily,  to  a  dismission  of  the  libels,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  examine  their  correctness. 
The  ownership  of  the  slaves,  as  claimed  by  ther 
respective  libellants,  appears  to  the  Court  to  be 
sufficiently  established.  It  is  in  proof,  that  slave- 
ry was,  and  is,  pernr*:ned  to  exist  in  the  IslancI  of 
Cuba,  either  by  particular  ordinances  of  the  Spa- 
nish government,  or  by  custom  ;  that  the  slaves 
in  question  were  imported  into  (hat  island  from 
Africa  by  Antonio  deFrias,  and  were  shipped  at 
Havana  for  Pensacola  by  these  libellants,  as  their 
property,  under  a  passport  regularly  granted  by 
the  Governor-General ^f  Cuba;  the  slaves  claim-' 
ed  by  the. libellants,  other  than  Frias,  having  beeir 
purchasiedifrom  him  by  those  libellants.    It  would 
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secim.  onreasonable  to  require  other  pr  better  proof    1824. 
of  owiiershipi  in  property  of  this  description,  than  t^JI^'^ii^^ll^ 
theee  faetti  fiimiah.  «<  «>* 

The  only  question,  then,  in,  whether  these .  per- 
sons  are  prevented  from*  claiming  restitutibn  of 
these  slaves  by  any  law  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  act  which  bears  upon  this  subject,  is  that  of 
the  10th  of  May,  1800,  the  4th  section  of  which, 
after  declaring   that    it  should   be  lawful  for 
any  of  the  commissioned  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  to  seize  any  vessel  employed  in  carrying  on 
Utide,  business,  or  traffic,  contrary  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  that  act,  or  the  act  of  1794,  enacts, 
that  '^all  persons  interested  in  such  vessel,  or  in 
the  enterprise  or  vojrage  in  which  such  vessel  shall 
be  employed,  at  the  time  of  such  capture,  shall  be 
precluded  from  a|l  right  or  claim  to  the  slaves 
found  do  board  such  vessel,  and  from  ^1  damages 
or  retribution  on  account  thereof/'    There  can  be 
Bp  question,  but  that  this  section  is  strictly  appli* 
cable  to  the  claimants  of  the  slaves  on  board  the 
Merino  and  Louisa,  those  vessels  having  been  wei-^ 
Bed  whilst  employed  in  cariying  on  trade  ^bid- 
den by  die  «ct  of  1800,  by  a  eornmissiomd  vessel 
of  tlie  United  States.    The  case  of  the  claimants 
of  the  slavea  on  board  of  the  Constitution,  is  dif- 
ferent.   That  vessel,  with  her  calrgo,  was  seised  in 
the  bay  of  Pensacola  by  a  military  officer,  and  was 
conducted  by  his  ag«it  to  Mobile,  for  the  purpose 
<xf  being  libelled  for  his  use.  The-lst  section  of  this 
aei;  which  declares  the  forfeiture  of  any  vessel  be- 
longingtoacitizenof  the  United  States,employed  in 
tranqportingslaveafrom  one  foreign  country  toano- 
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1824.  tber,  contains  a  provision,  that  the  said  vessel  may 
r^iJ^JIJ^JV  be  libelled  and  condemned  for  the  use  of  the  person 
da/,  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.  The  right  to  seize 
the  vessel,  and  slaves  on  board,  would  seem  to  be 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  right  to  enforce 
the  forfeiture.  The  possession  of  the  vessel,  then» 
being  lawfully  vested  in  Col.  Brooke,  at  the  time 
she  was  boarded  by  the  revenue  boat,  off  Mobile 
Point,  it  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  asserted, 
that  she  was  employed  in  carrying  on  trade,  con- 
^  traryjo  law,  at  .the  time  she  was  so  boarded. 
Her  employment  in  such  trade  was  completely 
terminated  by  the  first  seizure,  and  she  was  on 
her  way  for  adjudication  when  the  second  seizure 
was  meide.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  a  cap- 
ture of  the  vessel  could  not  be  legally  made  by  the 
revenue  boat,  then  the  claims  of  the  owners^of 
the  slaves  on  boardt  is  not  precluded  by  the  4th 
section  of  the  act  of  1800;  the  sentence  above 
quoted  applying  only  to  persons  interested  in 
the  voyage  in  which  the  vessel  was  employed  at  the 
time  of  such  capture. 

The  Court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
case  of  Antonio  de  Frias  and  David  Nagle  against 
eighty-four  African  slaves,  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  below  is  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
versed, and  that  a  decree  of  restitution  ought  to 
be  made. 

Sentence  in  the  case  of  the  Constitution  af- 
firmed. Sentences  in  the  cases  of  the  Louisa 
and  Merino  reversed,  with  leave  to  amend.  Sen- 
tence reversed  as  to  the  claim  of  Frias  and  Nagle, 
and  restitution  decreed 
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1824. 


TbeScJafO 
[IvsTAircB  CoosT,    Slatk  Taa9k  AcTi.    ZiiBir  or  Mats&ial     d«  Cab». 

The  St.  Jaoo  de  Cuba.    Yinents*  and  others 
Claimants. 


A  quflftion  of  fact,  under  the  Sla? e  Tcado  Actt. 

noanced. 
The  claim  of  seamen,  for  wages,  on  a  Toyage,  undertaken  in  viola- 

tion  of  the  Slave  Trade  Acts,  oat  of  the  proceeds  of  the  forfeited 

vessel  in  the  registry,  rejected. 
The  claims  of  seamen,  for  wages,  and  of  material  meOi  for  suppliesi 

where  the  parties  were  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of,  or  participation 

in,  the  illegal  voyage,  preferred  to*  the  claim  of  forfeiture  on  Ae 

part  of  the  government 
Material  men  hare  a  lien,  which  may  he  enforced  by  a  pioceeding  in 

the  Admirafty,  in  rem,  for  necessaries  or  supplies,  furnished  in  a 

port  to  which  the  vessel  does  not  belong. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attomey-Oent'  FA.  vol 
ral  for  the  appeUaots,  and  by  Mr.  Winder  for  the 
respondents  and  claimants. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  jMhrd^isiik 
the.  Court. 

This  vesseU  with  her  lading,  found  on  board  at 
the  time  of  seizure,  were  libialled  for  an  infraction 
of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade* 

The  causes  of  forfeiture  alleged  in  the  libels, 
comprise  all  those  contained  in  the  1st  section  of 
the  act  of  1794,  and  those  of  the  2d  section  of  the 
act  of  1818^  with  the  exception  of  the  offence  of 
beihg  laien  for  the  proUbited  trade. 
y^n^tX.  52 
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The  ckims  filed  to  this  libel^  were, 

1.  That  of  oneVinentei  a  Spanish  subject,  who 
^e  Cubiu'^  alleges  her  to  be  a  regularly  documented  Spanish 

vessel,  engaged  in  traffic  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  Spain.  This  claim  goes  both  to  vessel  and 
cargo. 

2.  Of  certain  seamen,  who  demand  compensa- 
tion for  their  wages  from  the  .proceeds  of  the 
vessel. 

3.  And,  lastly,  of  several  material  men,  who  claim 
the  payment  of  their  bills,  alleging  the  vessel  to  bo 
foreign,  and  their  being  employed  in  her  equip- 
ment and  repairs  by  the  captain,  and  one  Strike, 
as  his  agent. 

The  Court  below  condemned  the  vessel,  but  re- 
stored the  cargo,  and  from  that  decree  the  Spanish 
claimaint  has  not  appealed.  The  fate  of  the  ves- 
sel, therefore,  is  irrevocably  fixed  ;  but  thei  United 
jBtates  having  appealed  from  the  decree  of  restitu- 
tion in  favodr-  of  the  cargo,  that  appeal  gives  rise 
to  a  comfilicated  inquiry. 

The  Court  below  repelled  every  other  charge 
against  the  vessel,  except  that  of  having  been 
'''caused  to  sail,''  with  a  View  to  be  employed  in  the 
prohibited  traffic.  But  "being  caused  to  sail,"  is 
not  among  the  ofiences  enumerated  in  the  latter 
part  of  thei2d  section  of  the  act  of  1818,  under 
which  «lone  the  lading  of  the  vessel  is  subjected 
to  forfeiture.  That  offence  is  among  those  enu- 
merated in  the  enacting  clause,  of  the  section,  but 
in  the  forfeiting  clause  it  is  dropped  ;  and  if,  there- 
fore, the  case  of  this  vessel  eidiibits  Ho  other,  of- 
fence^ than  that  -which  in  the  decree  below  wa$ 
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made  the  ground  of  her  condemnation,  the  de*     1 824. 
cree  restoring  the  cargo  would  be  well  Bustaincd  ;  ^YhesTjw 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  the  whole    dt  Cuba. 
case. 

One  John  Gunn,  it  appears,  built  add  equipped 
this  vessel  in  the  port  of  Norfolk,  as  a  packet,  in- 
tending her  for  sale  ;  but  falling  in  debt,  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  .upon  her  hull, 
and  he  accordingly  took  her  to  Baltimore  for  that 
purpose.  When  there,  he  addressed  himself  to 
one  Maher,  who  advanced  him  themoney,  and  in- 
stead of  an  hypothecation  in  ordinary  form,  Gunn 
executed  a  bill  of  sale  to  Maher,  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  to  have  been  intended  to  serve  only  as  the 
means  of  enabling  Maher  to  expedite  the  vessel 
on  a  voyage  to  Cuba,  there  to  be  sold,'  and  to  ac- 
count with  Gunn  for  the  proceeds,  as' well  of  freight 
as  of  sale* 

This  purpose  Maher  appears  soon  to  have  aban- 
doned, for  an  enterprise  of  a  very  different  nature. 
The  vessel  was  put  up  for  freight,  and  various  ap- 
plications ensued  ;  but  Maher  undertook  himself  to 
load  her  for  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  Gunn  left  Bal- 
timore under  the  persuasion  that  her  destination 
was  fixed.    Bome  time^  however,  having  elapsed, 
and  not  hearing  of  her  sailing,  he  writes  to  Maher 
on  the  subject,  and  is  then  informed,  that  he  had 
despatched  her,  in  ballast,  to  St.  Jago  deCubisi,  un- 
der the  care  of  Strike,  a  personage  who;  from  that 
time,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  res  gesta. 
For  no  sooner  does  she  arrive  at  St.  Jago,  than  she 
is  colourably  conveyed  to  Vinente,  but  still  under 
the  absolute  control  of  Strike;  and  without  having 
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1824.    shipped  an  article,  appMra  at  oneewicli  a  valuable 


m^Q^j  cargo  on  board,  the  property  also  pf  Strike,  fur* 
doCttba.  niahed  with  a  Spanish  coastings  license,  on  a  voy- 
age to  Havana,  thence  to  Matanzas,  where  a  part 
6f  her  cargo  is  sold,  and  she  is  completely  equip- 
ped, doloiiraUy  a  Spaniard,  but  really  an  Ameri- 
can, for  the  African  trade^ 

On  her  voyage  thence  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
she  is  pursued  by  hostile  vessels,  and  in  the  chase 
sustains  damage,  which  compels  her  to  put  into 
Baltimore  to  refit.  There  she  encounters  Gunn, 
her  original  and  equitable  owner,  but  who  finds  in 
her  nothing  of  ber  original  character,  but  what 
served  to  identify  his  vessel,  and  expose  to  him 
how  his  confidence  had  been  abused,  and  his  pro- 
perty forfeited,  through  his  own  indiscretion,  in 
conveying  her  to  Maher.  In  the  present  cause, 
his  interests  are  out  of  the  question,  and  he  ap- 
pters  only  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

It  is  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  this  ymmel 
was  in  the  inception  of  her  vojrage,  ^  laden"  for 
the  illegal  purpose,  for  which  she  was  caused  to 
safl.  The  Court  below  has  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  omission  of  this  allegation ;  and, 
certainly,  as  a  substantive  offence,  the  vessel  could 
not  have  been  condemned  for  that  cause,  unless 
comprised  among  the  allegationy  in  the  libel. 

But  as  to  the  liability  of  the  lading,  found  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  to  forfeiture 
under  the  act,  that  consequence  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  liability  of  the  vessel  herself  to 
condemnation;  and,  although  this  Court  is  not 
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prepared  to  carry  that  forfeiture  beyond  the  liinitfl     1824. 
of  an  intimate  connexion  with  the   prohibited  ,J;J^'^J[jJ|J^ 
voyage,  they  are  of  opinion,  that,  ixi  this  casei   d^Cvbi- 
that  connexion  is  so  intimate,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  liability,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
liability  of  the   vessel.     If,   then,  the  evidence 
will  sustain  ;^ny  one  of  the  offences  alleged  in 
the  libel,  which  offence  is  made  a  ground  of  for- 
feiture by  law,  the  cargo  must  share  the  &te  of 
the  vessel. 

One  of  those  allegations  is,  that  sh^  wm  fitted 
cut;  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
below,  we  think  the  evidence  establishes  that  she 
was  fitted  out  for  the  prohibited  trade.  This 
conclusion  we  place  on  the  ground  assumed  in  the 
cases  of  the  Emily  and  Caroline^  decided  at  the 
present  Term.  ^  The  general  purposes  of  the  en- 
terprise, in  its  inception,  are  affirmed  Uy  the 
ground  on  which  the  Court  below  founded  its 
sentence  against  the  vessel,  and  are  fully  made 
out  by  her  subsequent  conduct.  This  point  being 
established,  it  follows,  that  acts,  which  otherwise 
would  be  indifferent,  and  might  be  intended  as 
well  /or  an  innocent  as  a  prohibited  enterprise, 
become  offences  with  a  view  to  their  purpose.  Be- 
sides these,  the  utter  improbability  that  this  voyage 
could  have  been  undertaken  from  Baltimore  to 
St.  Jago,  without  many  acts  which  would  amount 
tjQh  fitting  outf  we  have  the  positive  words  of 
Mafaer  himself,  the  du^  facti  in  the  transaction, 
in  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  October,  to  Gunn,  in 
which,  when  speaking  of  baving  despatched  the 
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1824.    vessel  to  St.  Jago,  be  says,  '*  Mr.  Strike  has  an 
^^^g(^^  account  of  nil  her  expenses  in  fittint^  out.^ 
deCttba.       This  charge,  therefore,  we  consider  as  esta- 
blished against  her;  and  this  is  one  of  the  enu* 
merated  offences  which  subject  vessel*  and  lading 
to  forfeiture. 

The  Court  below  having  subjected  the  vessel 
to  forfeiture,  and  the  proceeds  being  in  the  regis- 
try, was  then  called  on  to  distribute  those  pro- 
ceeds among  the  various  claimants,  the  seamen 
and  material  men.  Among  the  former,  it  dis- 
missed all  except  that  of  Pietro  Rosso.  From  the 
decree,  as  to  those  whose  claims  are  dismissed, 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  the  Court  is  not  called  on 
to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  grounds  of  the  deci- 
sion as  relates  to  their  claims.  But*  the  decree  in 
fiivpur  of  Pietro  Rosso,  is  appealed  from  by  the 
United  States,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  exa- 
mine that  part  of  the  decree  which  awards  him 
both  his  account,  and  precedence  in  payment 
ofU. 

We  think  it  erroneous,  and  that  it  must  be  re- 
versed, since  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
entered  this  vessel  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
her  character  and  destination.  Spanish  masters, 
in  common  with  all  others,  may  commit  infraction^ 
of  the  act  of  1818,  within  the  ports  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  engaging  a 
crew,  as  well  as  many -other  acts  of  preparation 
for  this  tradoi  may  be  committed  by  a  vessdl 
coming' lawfully  into  the  ports  of  this  country. 
h  the  plea  of  scr^  of  weather,  and  odier  inci- 
dental embarrassments,  be  set  up,  as  taking  a 
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vessel  out  of  the  action  of  the  laws  against  the  1824. 
slave  trade,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  party  ^^^f^^Cj^c 
claims  benefit  of  the  excuse,  to  establish  it.  In  de  Cuba, 
the  present  instance,  this  seaman  was  engaged  in 
the  port' of  Baltimore,  and  so  far  was  the  vessel 
from  a  want  of  seamen,  that  we  find  the  master 
actually  refusing  recruits,  when  offered  by  Strike 
to  be  put  oit  board  his  vessel.  If  one  seaman 
may  be  engaged,  why  may  not  a  crew  ?  the 
ofience  is  the  same  in  essence,  though  not  in 
magnitude.  The  general  policy  of  the  law  is, 
te  discountenance  every  contribution,  even  of  the 
minutest  kind,  to  this  traffic  in  our  ports;  and  the 
act  of  engaging  seamen,  is  ah  unequivocal  prepa- 
ratory measure  for  such  (in  enterprise.  This  part 
of  the  decree,  therefore,  must  also  be  reversed. 

The  next  question  arises  on  the  claims  of  the 
materia]  men,  or  rather  of  those  whose  claims 
were  sustained  in  the  Court  below.  From  those 
which  were  rejected  there  is  no  appeal. 

On  this  point,  the  material  facts  are  these :  that 
this  vessel,  although  appearing  under  the  charao^ 
ter  of  a  foreign  vessel,  was,  in  reality,  in  her 
home-port :  and  this,  whether  considered  as  the 
property  of  Gunn,  or  of  Maher  and  Strike.  The 
questions  then  arise,  on  what  does  the  privilege 
of  material  men  depend  ?  On  the  state  of  facts, 
or  on  their  knowledge  or  belief  of  facts?  On  the 
actual  absence  of  a  vessel  from  her  home-port, 
oth  e  power  given  to  the  shipmaster,  in  another 
port,  to  subject  his  vessel  to  Admiralty  process 
and  implied  lien,  in  favour  of  material  men  ? 
And,  lastly,  whether  the  prior  forfeiture  of  HHt 
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1S24.  V6fl86l  to  the  UAited  States  precludes  their  {feneral 
,^J[|^^^|U^  lights,  and  places  them  on  the  footing  of  subse- 
d^CoiMr  qaent  purchasers,  whether  with  or  without  notice 
of  the  forfeiture? 

These  questions  are  all  solved  by  a  reference 
to  the  nature^  origin,  and  objects  of  nuuritime 
contracts.  The  precedence  of  forfeiture  has  never 
been  carried  further  than  to  overrefush  common 
law  contracts  entered  into  by  theowneir;  c^nd  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  extend  them  further. 
The  whole  object  of  giving  Admiralty  process 
and  priority  of  payment  to  privileged  creditors, 
is  to  furnish  wings  and  legs  to  the  forfeited  hull, 
to  get  back  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned ;  that 
is,  to  complete  her  voyage. 

There  are  two  considerations  that  fully  illus- 
trate this  position.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
t)nebot  the  shipmaster,  not  the  owner  himself^to 
give  these  implied  liens  on  the  vessel;  and,  in 
every  case,  the  last  lien  given  will  supersede  the 
preceding.  The  last  bottomry  bond  will  ride 
over  all  that  precede  it;  and  an  abandonment  to  a 
salvor,  will  supersede  every  prior  claim. 

The  vessel  must  get  on;  this  is  the  considera- 
tion that  controlst  every- other;  and  not  only  the 
vessel,  but  even  the  cargo,  is  sub  modo  subjected 
to  this  necessity. 

For  these  purposes,  the  law  maritime  attaches 
the  power  of  pledging  or  subjecting  the  vessel  to 
material  men,  to  the  oflica  of  shipmaster;  and 
considers  the  owner  as  vesting  him  with  those 
powers,  by  the  mere  act  of  constituting  him  ship- 
master.   The  n^cessitiet  of  commerce  require^ 
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that  when  remote  from  his  owner,  he  should  be  IKM* 
able  to  subject  his  owner's  property  to  that  )iabili*  jf^TsCjain 
tjf  without  which,  itis  reasonable  to  suppose^  he  4t  c«b*. 
will  not  be  able  to  pursue  his  owner's  interests. 
But  when  the  owner  is  present,  the  reason  ceases, 
and  the  contract  is  inferred  to  be  with  the  owner 
himtolf,  on  his  ordinary  responsibility^  without  a 
view  to  the  vessel  as  the  futid  from  which  com<« 
pensation  is  to  be  derived.  From  this  view  ot* 
the  subject,  this  Court  will  be  best  understood, 
when  it  speaks  of  the  home-^port  of  the  vessel, 
an  epithet  which,  it  is  veiy  easy  to  perceive,  has 
no  necessaiy  reference  to  State  or  other  limits. 
And  frcnathis  view  of  the  subject  it  results,  both 
that  the  forfeiture  does  not  ride  over  the  rights 
derived  under  maritime  contracts,  whether  they 
be  called  liens  or  privileges,  and  that  the  real 
owners  of  a  vessel,  who  have  themselves  con- 
tributed to  give  her  a  foreign  ajipect  or  character, 
hold  out  the  foreign  captain  to  material  men,  as 
one  legally  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights  and 
powers  over  his  vessel  which  appertain  to  a  foreign 
vessel.  They  are  thus  precluded  by  their  own 
act  from  denying  her  foreign  character.  In  case 
of  wreck  and  salvage,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
forfeitures  would  be  superseded;  and  we  see  no 
ground  on  which  to  preclude  any  other  maritime 
claim,  fiiirly  and  honestly  acquired. 

We  concur,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
below;,  that  the  fair  claims  of  seamen,  and  snbse^ 
quent  material  men,  are  not  overreaehed  by  tb6 
previous  forfeiture;  and  that,  even  in  the  homer 
port,  a  vessel  may  be  subjected  to  the  liabilities  of     i 
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1824.  a  vessel  in  a  strange  port,  by  being  falsely  Iiehl 
^^^^Q  "P  M  foreign  by  her  owners.  And  the  question 
de  CuiNL  will  now  be  considered,  whether  these  material 
men  have  sustained  their  claims  against  this  ves- 
sel upon  that  principle. 

Witli  this  view  the  claims  roust  be  examined 
separately. 

The  large  claim  of  Maher  himself,  the  real 
owner,  but  affected  agent,  of  the  vessel,  has  been 
properly  rejected,  and  he  has  not  appealed. 

That  of  Despreux,  for  1856  dollars,  was  sus- 
tained .  in  the  Court  below,  and  fron^  that  the 
United  States  appeal. 

This  item,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  afiected  by 
express  notice.  Guion  swears,  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Baltimore,  he  gave  notice 
to  Despreux  of  her  American  character,  warned 
h|m  against  repairing  her,  and  received  for  an- 
swer, that  he  was  secured  for  the  repairs.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  transcript  to  repel  this  evidence, 
but  many  circumstances  to  corroborate  it.  He, 
tnerefore,  does  not  bring  himself  within  the  rule. 

There  is,  however,  one  item  in  this  account,  to 
the  amount  of  300  or  400  dollars,  which  was 
certainly  good  against  all  the  world.  This  was 
for  wharfage;  but  the  credits  in  the  account  will 
more  than  cover  it,  and  having  been  paid  by  Ma- 
her, or  Strike,  his  employer,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  the  payments  should  be  applied  to  the  item 
entitled  to  precedence. 

The  three  claims  of  Hubbard  &  Co.  for  72 
doUan  and  4  cents,  James  Ramsay  for  645  dol- 
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lara  and  99  ceots,  and  Richard  Coleman  ibr  256     1^24. 
doUars  and  3  cents,  have  nothing  in  their  circum^  ThTsGajiii 
stances  to  distinguish,  them    from  each  other.    deCu^.  . 
They  all  .lUege  the  vessel  to  be  foreign,  and  as 
she  was,  in  fact,  not  foreign,  the  question  is, 
whether  there  was  an  imposition  practised  upon 
them,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  deceive 
and  mislead  men  of  ordinary  vigilance. 

We  are  of  opinion  there  was  not.  It  appears, 
that  immediately  on  the  vessel's  arrival  she  was 
libelled  by  Gunn,  and  although  some  difficulty 
has  existed  in  the  cause>  in  consequence  of  Gunn's 
liber  not  having  been  inscrtci)  in  the  transcript, 
yet  there  are  documents  connected  with  it  insert* 
ed,  which  sufficiently  explain  the  tenor  and  pur- 
port of  the  libel,  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertain- 
ed what  that  tenor  was.  These  are,  the  answer 
and  claim  to  it,  and  a  retraction  of  that  claim, 
from  which  it  appeiars,  that  during  the  whole  time 
these  material  men  were  furnishing  this  vessel, 
she  was  under  arrest  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
under  a  libel,  claiming  her  as  American  property, 
in  her  home-port,  which  claim,  the  retractipn  of 
the  answer  filed  to  the  libel  fully  admits.  There 
was,  then,  to  say  the  least  of  the  facts,  enough  to 
pat  reasonable  men  upon  inquiry.  Despreux,  it 
appears,  was  put  upon  inquiry,  and  obtained  se- 
curity, and  with  ordinary  prudence  or  vigilance 
these  material  men  may  have  done  the  same. 
Many  facts  in  the  case  concur  to  affi3ct  them  with 
suspicion  of  positive  knowledge  of  her  real  cha- 
racter. We  think  they  have  not  sustained  the  ex- 
ception made  in  the  Court  below  in  their  favour, 
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1824.     from  the  general  doctrine,  that  rach  claims  can- 
^^^^[J^Q  >^ot  be  euatained  against  a  vessel  in  her  home- 
d«  CalML    port. 

The  decree  of  the  Court  below,  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  appeal  of  the  United  States  brings  it 
before  this- Court,  will  be  reversed,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  vessel  and  cargo  adjudged  to  the 
United  States. 

Decree  reversed. 

Decree.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard,  &;c. 
On  consideration  whereof,  it  is  adjddg£d,-ordered, 
and  DECREED,  that  so  much  of  the  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  as  affirms  the  decree  of  the  District 
Couift,  dismissing  so  much  of  the  libel  as  relates 
to  the  lading  of  said  vessel,  and  ako  so  much 
thereof  as  sustains  the  several  claims  of  Pietro 
Rosso,  Joseph  Despreux,  Hubbard  and  Carr, 
James  Ramsay,  and  Richard  Coleman,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is  annulled.  And  it  is  further  de- 
cked and  ordered,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
cargo  or  lading  of  the  said  schooner  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  said  schooner  as  is  embraced  in  the  appeal 
to  this  Court,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  con- 
denmed  as  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and 
thac  (he  proceeds  of  the  said  schooner  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  and  her  cargo,  be  distributed  according 
to  law ;  for  which  purpose,  this  cause  is  remanded 
to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  instructions  to 
make  such  distribution. 
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[IiftTAVCB  Coumx.    SaiF  Rbmstat  Act.] 

The  Maboaret,  dlia$  Carlos  Frrnando, 
Halet,  ClaimaiU. 

Atnntferof  a  raglMred  reasel  of  the  Uoitad  States,  to  afonftgn 
wbject,  in  a  foreign  port,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  foreign  country,  with  an  understanding  that  it  is  to  be 
afterwards  teoonrejed  to  the  former  owner,  worics  a  forfeiture  of 
the  Tessel,  under  the  16th  section  of  the  Ship  Regutiy  Act  of  fin^ 
91st  of  December,  1702,  c.  I^  unless  the  transfer  is  made  known 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  7th  section  of  the  act. 

The  statute  does  not  require  a  beneficial  or  honaJUUnle^  but  a 
transmutation  of  ownership,  **  by  way  of  trust,  oonfideniie,'  or 
otherwise,**  is  sufficient. 

Quore,  Whether,  in  such  a  case,  a  reconTcyance  would  be  decreed 
by  a  Court  of  justice  in  this  country  ? 

The  pnmA»  in  the  16th  section  of  the  Ship  Registry  Act,  being  by 
way  of  exception  from  the  enacting  clause,  need  not  be  taken 
notice  of  in  a  libel  brought  to  enforce  the  forfeiture.  It  is  matter 
of  defence  to  be  set  up  by  the  party  in  his  claim. 

The  proviso  applies  only  to  the  case  of  a  part  owner^  and  not  to  a 
$oU  owner  of  the  ship. 

The  trial,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  be  by  the  Court,  and  not  by  a  jury,  in 
seizures  on  waters  navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  tea  tons 
burthen  and  upwards. 

A  registered  vessel,  which  continues  to  use  its  register,  after  a  transfer 
under  the  above  circumstances,  is  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  £7th 
section  of  the  act,  as  using  a  register  without  beinj;  actually  entitleid 
10  the  benefit  thereof. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attamey-Gene"  Fth.  uUi. 
ralf  for  the  appellants,  and  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden. 
for  the  respondent  and  claimant. 
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1824.        Mr.iJustice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court- 


The 

Margaret.  Thts  is  a  case  of  seizure,  for  an  asserted  forfei- 
ture under  the  ship  registry  act.  of  the  3l8t  of  De- 
cember, 1792,  c.  1..  The  libel  contains  five  counts, 
the  four  first  of  which  are  founded  on  the  IGtli 
section,  and  the  last  on  the  27th  section  of  the  act. 
The  former  declares,  "  that  if  any  ship  or  vessel 
heretofore  registered,  or  which  shall  be  hereafter 
registered,  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States', 
shall  be  sold  or  transferred,  in  whole  or  lA  part, 
by  way  of  trust,  confidence,  or  otherwise,  to  a  sub- 
ject or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  and 
such  transfer^hallnotiiomade  known,  in  manner 
hereinbefore  directed,  uch  ship  or  vessel,  together 
with  her  tackle,  appure),  and  furniture,  shall  be 
forfeited.^'  The  manner  of  making  known  the 
transfer  here  referred  to,  is  found  prescribed  in 
the  7th  section  of  the  act;  and,  so  far  as  res{)ect8 
the  present  case,  would  have  been  a  delivery  of  the 
certificate  of  registry  by  the  master  of  the  vessel 
to  the  collector  of  the  district,  within  eight  days 
after  his  arrival  in  the  district,  from  the  foreign 
port  where  the  transfer  was  made. 

It  appears,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  claimant 
was  the  sole  owner  und  master  of  the  schooner 
under  seizure.  She  was  duly  registered  at  the 
port  of  Baltimore  ;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  May, 
she  was  duly  transferred  at  Havana,  by  procura- 
tion, to  a  Spanish  subject  domiciled  in  Cuba,  and 
received  the  proper  documents  eviddiicing  her 
Spanish  character.  The  schooner  was,  at  this 
time,  lying  at  Matanzas.  and  soon  afterwards  sail- 
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ed  on  the  homeward  voyage,  under  her  American  1824. 
papers,  still  having  the  Spanish  documents  on  ^"^JjJ^' 
board,  in  the  custody  of  a  person  who  assumed 
the  character  of  a  passenger,  but  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  Spanish  master,  and  kept  them  conci^aled. 
The  name  of  the  vessel  had  been  blacked  out  of 
the  stern,  which  was  the  first  circumstance  that 
excited  suspicion  of  her  character.  On  further  in- 
spection, it  was  found,  that  her  name,  ''Margaret, 
of  Baltimore,''  was  inserted  on  a  moveable  sheet 
of  copper ;  and  upon  ja  close  search,  directed  by 
the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter,  the  Spanish  do* 
cuments  were  discovered,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
collector  of  Baltimore. 

The  fact  of  the  transfer  of  the  schooner  to  a 
Spanish  subject,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Spa* 
nish  character,  are  not  denied ;  and  the  defence 
is  put  upon  this  points  that  it  wisus  a  mere  colour- 
able transfer,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Spa- 
nish revenue  laws,  the  real  American  ownership 
not  having  been  bona  fide  changed.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  this  record,  that  shows  that  the 
intention  might  not  also  have  been  to  evade  the 
American  revenue  laws ;  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Spanish  master  and  papers  on  board, 
was  to  assume  the  American  character  in  our  ports, 
and  to  re-iassume  the  Spanish  character  on  the 
next  voyage,  so  that  the  parties  might  obtain  the 
fullest  benefit  of  the  double  papers.  But,  assu- 
ming that  the  sole  object  of  the  transfer  was  a  fraud 
upon  the  laws  of  Spain,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
transfer  binding  between  the  parties,  and  chang- 
ing the  legal  ownership.   It  was  completely,  with- 
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1824.    in  the  words  of  the  law,  a  transfer,  ''by  way  of 
trust  and  confidence,"  to  a  foreign  subject ;  the 
trust  and  confidence  being,  that  the  vessel  should 
be  reconveyed  to  the  American  owner  when  the 
special  purposes  of  the  transfer  were  entirely 
consummated.     That  a  reconveyance  would  be 
decreed  in  an  American  Court  of  justice,  upon 
such  a  transaction  with  a  foreign  subject,  in  a  fo- 
reign port,  in.  violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
his  country,  is  a  point  which  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  admit.    It  is  sufficient  for  us,  however, 
that  the  case  is  brought  within  the  very  terms  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  which  does  not  require  a  be- 
neficial or  bona  fide  sale,  but  a  transmutation  of 
ownership, "  byway  of  trust,  confidence,  or  other- 
wise/'   But  it  is  said,  that  the  case  i«  not  within 
the  policy  of  the  act.    What  the  policy  of  the  act 
is,  can  be  known  only  by  its  provisions ;  and  every 
section  of  it  betrays  a  strong  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  to  trace  and  inspect  every  change 
of  ownership ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  require  a 
public  avowal  of  it,  and  an  alteration  of  the  ship's 
documents,  so  as  to  exhibit,  at  all  times,  the  names 
of  all  persons  who  are  the  legal  owners.    The 
policy  evinced  by  this  course  of  legislation,  is  the 
encouragement  of  American  navigation  and  Ame- 
rican ship  building,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  na- 
vigation and  foreign  ownership,  and  securing  to  . 
American  registered  ships  a  preference,  in  all  our 
revenue  transactions,  over  all  vessels  which  were 
not  strictly  entitled  to  the  character.    The  Legis- 
lature foresaw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
officers  of  government  to  ascertain  the  secret  in- 
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teDtioDcr  of  parties,  or  the  object  of  oatemtble     1824. 
transfers  of  ownership.     Whether  such  transfers 
were  bona  fide,  or  colourable,  for  meritorious  or 
illegal  purposes,  were  matters  of  private  confi* 
dence,  and  could  rarely  be  ascertained  by  compe- 
tent and  disinterested  proof.    To  admit  secret 
transfers  of  ownership  to  any  persons,  ajid  espe* 
cialiy  to  foreigners,  and  alloi^,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  ships  the  full  benefit  of  the  American  cha- 
racter, would  be  hazarding  the  main  objects  of 
the  act;  it  would  invite  all  sorts  of  contrivances 
to  evade  the  laws,  and  disable  the  government 
from  possessing  means  to  detect  frauds.   The  cor- 
rect course  of  legislation  was,  therefore,  obvious. 
It  was  to  lay  down  a  strict  and  plain  rule,  re- 
quiring all  transfers  to  be  made  known,  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  occurred ;  and  a  surrender  of  the 
American  documents,  when  the  legal  ownership 
passed  to  a  foreigner,  whatever  might  be  the  se* 
cret  trusts  with  which  it  was  accompanied.    The 
words  of  the  section  now  under  consHeratiou, 
are  direct  to  this  purpose ;  and  so  far  from  con- 
travening, they  support,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  general  policy  of  the  act.     They  are  not,  then, 
to  be  construed  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  their 
obvious  purport  indicates. 

But  it  is  agreed  that  the  proviso  of  this  section 
shows,  that  the  forfeiture  inflicted  by  the  enacting 
clause  is  not  absolute,  and  that  the  trial  ouglt  not 
to  have  been  by  the  Court,  as  a  cause  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  but  by  a  jury,  as 
upon  an  exchequer  information,  since  a  verdict 
done  can  fix  the  forfeiture.  The  words  of  the 
Vol.  IX.  54 
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1824*  proviso  are,  "  Provided,  that  if  such  ship  or  ves- 
^"^jl^^  Bel  shail  he  owned  in  part  only,  and  it  shall  ap- 
Margaret.  pear  to  thlB  jury,  before  whom  the  trial  for  such 
forfeiture  shall  be  had,  that  any  other  owner  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  sale  or  trans- 
fer to,  or  ownership  of,  such  foreign  subject  or 
citizen,  the  share  or  interest  of  such  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture; 
and  the  residue  only  shall  be  forfeited/'  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  this  being  a  mere  proviso,  byway  of 
exception  from  the  enacting  clause,  it  constitutes 
properly  matter  of  defence,  and  need  not  be  taken 
notice  of  in  a  libel,  brought  to  enforce  the  forfei- 
ture. The  party  who  seeks  the  benefit  of  it,  must, 
in  his  claim,  insist  upon  it,  so  as  to  bring  it  as 
matter  cognizable  in  the  issue  to  the  jury.  In  the 
next  place,  the  very  terms  of  the  proviso  apply 
only  to  the  case  of  apart  oumer,  and  not  to  a  sole 
Qumer^  of  the  ship.  The  case  put  is,  where  the 
ship  ''shall  be  owned,  in  part  only,"  by  a  person 
Ignorant  of  the  transfer,  such  part  shall  not  be 
subject  to  forfeiture.  In  the  case  before  the  Court, 
the  claim  is  by  Haley,  asisole  owner  of  the  schoo- 
ner, and  all  her  American  documents  establish  him 
as  sole  owner.  He  does  not  assert  an  ignorance 
of  the  transfer,  nor  claim  in  any  way  the  benefit  of 
the  proviso.  So  that,  whatever  may  be  the  true 
construction  of  the  proviso,  in  other  respects,  it  is 
plain,  that  it  is  inapplicable  to  his  predicament, 
and  might,  on  this  account,  be  dismissed  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Court. 
But  the  other  suggestion^  in  respect  to  jurisdid- 
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tion,  is  entitled  to  scrupuloue  attention.  The  29th  ^f^* 
section  of  this  act  declares,  that  all  penalties  and 
forfeiture  incurred  for  offences .  against  it,  ^^  shall 
and  may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  and  recovered, 
in  such  Courts^  and  be  disposed  of  in  such  man- 
ner, as  any  penalties  and  forfeitures,  which  maybe 
incurred  for  offences  against  an  act  entitled,  'an 
act  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  collection  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,'  may  be  legally  sued 
for,  prosecuted,  recovered  and  disposed  of."  The 
act  here  referred  to,  is  th$  revenue  act  of  the  4th 
of  August,  1790,  ch.  35.  which,  in  the  67th  section, 
provides  for  the  prosecution  for  penalties,  and  li- 
belling for  forfeitures,  in  the  same  general  terms, 
which  are  employed  in  the  revenue  act  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1799,  ch.  128;  on  the  same  subject 
Now,  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20.  in  express 
terms,  and  els  has  been  repeatedly  adjudged,  upon 
the  most  solemn  consideration,  by  this  Court, 
rightfully  includes  all  seizures  for  forfeitures  made 
under  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  and  trade,  on 
waters  navigable  from  the  sea,  by  vessels  often 
tons  burthen  and  upwards,  as  causes  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  which  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  Court,  and  not  by  a  jury.  And  seizures  made 
under  the  revenue  act  of  the  4th  of  August,  1790, 
ch.  35.  as  well  as  under  that  of  1799,  ch.  128. 
have  been  uniformly  tried  in  this  manner.  Where 
the  seizures  have  been  made  on  land,  or  on  waters 
not  so  navigable,  the  trial  has  been  by  jury.  It  is 
true,  that  the  first  case  in  which  the  question  as  to 
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ISM.  the  adiiunl^  juriadietioD  imder  the  judiciary  act 
"^i^^  of  1789  came  under  cooaideratioii,  did  not  arise 
untitkfter  the  enactment  of  the  ahip  registry  act»* 
and,  Aerefore,  it  may  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  Congreasy  that  sodi  was  the  legri  constroction. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  not  lightly  to  be  indul- 
ged, not  only  from  the  direct  and  oiieqmTOcal 
^guage  of  the  judiciary  act  <^  1 789,  hot  also  from 
the  reference  in  the  registry  act  to  the  revenae  act 
of  1790,  for  the  mode  of  soing  for  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  The  latter  act  (s.  67.)  takes  an  ex- 
press distinction  between  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
confining  the  trial  of  any  &ct  put  in  issue  in  suits 
for  penalties,  to  the  judicial  district  in  which  such 
penalties  $hatt  accrue^  and  then  providing,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  for  libels,  to  enforce  forfeitures,  to  be 
brought  ''in  the  proper  Court  having  cognizance 
thereof;*^  thus  pointings  to  the  judiciary  act,  for  the 
tribunal  which  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  for 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  obscuri^  of  a 
jNfoviso  like  the  present  ought  to  repeal,  by  impli- 
cation, the  deliberate  act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
settling  the  general  jurisdiction  of  its  Courts,  and 
jdadng,  with  so  much  solicitude,  causes  of  this 
juiture  <tt  the  admiralty  side  of  the  Courts.  The 
proviso  is  still  applicable,  in  its  terms,  to  all  cases 
<^  seizures,  on  land  and  on  waters,  where  the  trial 
is  to  be  h^  B,}nrj ;  and,  perhaps,  taking  the  whole 
language,  it  ought  to  be  construed  to  include  with- 
in its  equity,  cases,  where  the  trial  is  by  theCourt, 

a  UYavcMee^ S  OdL  »r. 
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and  the  forfeiture  is  not  intended  to  be  inflicted  by  1824. 
the  act.  The  probability  *d,  that  the  words  ''court 
or,"  were  omitted  before  the  word  "jury,"  by  mis- 
take, in  the  draft  of  the  act*  But  this  oifnssion,  if 
it  is  to  have  any  effect,  is  not  to  oust  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  but  to  take  from  the  party  a  be- 
nefit, which  is  not  within  the  words  of  the  proviso. 
It  is  the  opinionof  the  Court,  that  the  present  sei- 
zure, which  is  averred  in  the  libel  to  have  been 
made  upon  waters  navigable  from  the  sea  by  ves- 
sels often  tons  burthen  and  upwards,  is  a  cause  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  was 
rightfully  tried  by  the  District  Court,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.*  This  objection  cannot, 
therefore,  avail  the  claimant. 

The  view  that  has  already  been  taken  of  the 
cause  upon  the  merits,  as  applicable  to  the  four 
first  counts  in  the  libel,  render  it  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  particular  examination  of  the  fifth  count. 
That  count  is  founded,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
upon  the  27th  section  of  the  act,  which  declares, 
"  that  if  any  certificate  of  registry,  or  record,  shall 
be  fraudulently  or  knowingly  used  for  any  ship  or 
vessel,  not  then  actually  entitled  to  the  benefit 
thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent  of*  this  act, 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  with  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture." 
We  think,  that  there  are  facts  enough  in  the  proofs 
before  us,  to  establish  the  forfeiture  also. under 
this  clause.  By  the  transfer  at  Havana,  the  schoo- 
ner lost  her  American  character,  and  the  title  to 

4  Vide  ante,  vol.  S.^,  S9U    The  Sarah,  and  Note  a.  p.  396. 
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1824.    use  her  certificate  of  registry  for  the  retam  Toy- 

•oo^h^tlof  **®*     She,  however,  did  use  it,  and  sailed  under 

Tm.      its  avowed  protection,  ''  not  being  entitled  to  the 

benefit  ther  of,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  acC 

The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  is  reversed, 
and  a  decree  of  condemnation  awarded  against 
the  schooner  and  her  appurtenances. 


[IfrsTARCE  Court.] 

Two  Hundred  Chests  of  Tea,  Smith,  Claimant. 

In  a  libel  of  informatioD,  under  the  67th  section  of  the  collection  act 
of  1796,  c*  128.  against  goods,  on  account  of  their  differing  in  de- 
scription from  the  contents  of  the  entry,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  allege  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

A  question  of  fact,  as  lothe  rate  of  duties  payable  upon  certain  teas, 
imported '  as  hohea.  That  term  is  used  in  the  duty  act  in  its 
knoirn  commercial  sense ;  and  (he  bohea  tea  of  commerce  is  not 
usually  a  distinct  and  simple  substance,  but  is  a  compound,  made 
up  in  Ghina,  of  various  kinds  of  the  lowest  priced  hladt  teas. 

But,  by  the  duty  acts,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  specific  duty,  without 
regard  to  the  difference  of  quality  and  price. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  was  a  libel  of  information,  filed  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Massachusetts,  against  two  hundred 
chests  of  tea,  alleging  that,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1819,  the  collector  of  the  customsfor  the  port 
of  Boston  stfized  at  that  port  the  said  chests  of 
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tea^  as  forfeited,  for  having  been  unlawfully  itn-     1824. 
ported  at  the  port  of  New- York,  in  the  ship  Onta-  j'jj^h^^f 
rio,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1819,  from  Canton,  in      Te«. 
China,  as  being  that  kind  and  denomination  of 
teas  commonly  called  bohea  teas,  and  afterwards 
transported  coastwise  to  Boston,  injthe  original 
chests  and  packages,  and  there  (entered  as  bohea; 
and  that,  on  such  seizure  and  examination,  accor- 
ding to  law,  the  chests  and  packages  were  found 
to  differ  in  their  contents  from  the  entries,  and  the 
teas  contained  in  them  to  be  of  a  different  kind  and 
quality  of  black  teas,  and  not  bohea  teas,  as  re- 
presented in  the  entriea**    The  claim  interposed 
by  T,  H.  Smith,  stated,  that  the  teas  in  question 

a  The  67th  section  of-the  collection  act  of  1799,  ch.  128.  upon 
^hlch  this  information  was  founded,  provides,  ^'  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  collector,  naval  officer,  or  other  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, after  entry  made  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  on 
suspicion  of  fraud,  to  open  and  examine,  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  reputable  merchants,  any  package  or  packages  thereof;  and 
if,  upon  ezabination,  they  9hall  be  found  to  agree  with  the  enf  <, 
the  officer  making  such  seizure  and  examination,  shall  cauie  tiie 
same  to  be  repacked,  and  delivered  to  the  owner  or  claimant  forth- 
with ;  and  the  expense  of  such  examination  shall  be  paid  by  the 
said  collector  or  other  c^fficer,  and  allowed  in  the  settlement  of  his 
accounts;  but  if  any  packages  so  examined,  shall  be  foiind  to  differ 
in  their  contents  from  the  entry,  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
contained  in  such  package,  or  packages,  shall  be  forfeited :  Provt- 
^kdf  that  the  said  forfeiture  shall  not  be  incurred,  if  it  shall  be 
made  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  and  naval  <^icer 
of  the  district  where  the  same  shall,  happen,  if  there  be  a  naval  ot^ 
ficer ;  and  if  there  be  no  naval  officer,  to  the  satislactioii  of  the 
said  collector,  or  of  the  Court  in  which  a  prosecution  for  the  for- 
feiture shaU  be  had,  that  such  difference  proceeded  from  accident 
or  mistake,  and  not  from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue.'' 
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1824.  were  imported  and  entered  by  him,  at  the  port  of 
toochcstsof  '^®^- York,  as  bohea  teas,  and  that  they  are  of  the 
Tei.  kind  and  denomination  called  bohea  teas,  and  not 
of  a  different  kind  or  quality  of  teas.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  pronounced  a  decree  of  condemna- 
tion, upon  the  testimony  taken  in  the  cause,  which 
was  affirmed,  profamuij  in  theCircmtGourt,upon 
appeal ;  and  the  cause  was,  thereupon,  birought 
to  this  Court. 

Manh9ih.  The  caiise  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webitet  and 
Mr.  D.  B.  OgdeUj  for  the  appellant,  and  by  Mr. 
Blake,  for  the  respondents. 

On  the  part  of  the  appellant,  it  was  contended, 
that  the  examination  and  seizure  authorized  by  the 
67  th  section  of  the  duty  act  of  1799,  c.  128. 
are  limited  tp  the  collector  of  the  district,  where 
the  goods  were  originally  entered,  and  the  duties 
secured  upon  importation  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  case  made  out  by  the  libel  was  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  act,  even  supposing  the  collector 
might,  by  his  general  authority,  make  a  seizure, 
and  assert  the  forfeiture  in  a  libel  properly  framed 
fbr  that  purpose.  The  United  States  were  con- 
cluded, by  the  entry  and  inspection  of  the  teas,  at 
the.port  of  New- York,  where  the  importation  from 
%  foreign  port  was  made,  and  the  duties  paid  and 
secured.  Besides,  the  libel  contains  no  allega- 
tion of  an  intention  to  defraud  die  revenue.  By 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  no  forfeiture  is  incurred  if 
the  difference  between  the  entiy  and  the  packa- 
ges proceeded  from  accident  and  mistake,  and  not 
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from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue.    The     1824. 
want  of  such  an  allegation  must,  therefore,  be  con-  j^^[J^besuof 
aidered  as  a  substantial  defect  in  the  libel.    The      Tea. 
counsel  also  minutely  examined  the  evidence, 
and  insisted  that  the  statute  meant  lo  describe  the 
different  kinds  of  teas  in  ordinary  commercial 
language,  and  not  with  scientific  precision.    The 
tea  now  in  question,  is  the  bohea  of  commerce, 
whatever  might  be  its  botanical  designation,  or  its 
Chinese  name. 

For  the  respondents  it  was  argued,  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  67th  section  of  the  act,,  which  had 
been  contended  for  by  the  claimant,  would,  if 
adopted  by  the  Court,  be  fatal  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  revenue  laws.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
terms  of  the  section,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  sta- 
tute, which  l^estricted  it  to  the  collector  of  the  port 
and  district  where  the  original  importation  from 
abroad  was  made.  On  the  contrary^  the  terms, 
'*  a  collector,''  and  '^  the  collector,"  are  used  pro- 
miscuously throughout  the  act,  where  an  authority 
is  intended  to  be  given  to,  or  a  duty  imposed  on, 
the  collectors  of  the  customs  generally;  and 
wherever  it  is  intended  to  confine  the  authority  or 
duty  to  the  collector  of  any  particular  port,  ap- 
propriate words  are  used  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
altc^ther  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  an  entry 
of  goods,  brought  coastwise  from  the  collection 
district  where  they  were  originally  imported  to 
another,  was  not  required  by  the  revenue  laws. 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  value  of  such 
goods  exceeds  400  dollars,  and  they  are  contained 
Vol.  IX.  55 
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1824.  in  the  original  packaged  as  imported^  an  entry  is 
j^^J^Jj^^^  required,  upon  their  being  transported  from  one 
Tea.  port  to  another,  although  that. precise  term  may 
not  be  used  in  the  various  revenue  and  navigation 
laws/  All  the  formalities  required  by  these  acts 
were  complied  \inth  on  bringing  these  teas  from 
the  port  of  New- York  to  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
consequently  an  entry  was  made  with  the  collec- 
tor of  the  latter  port,  so  as  to  authorize  him  to 
make  the  examination  and  seizure  under  the  67th 
section  of  the  collection  act.  Nor  was  any  alle- 
gation of  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue  ne- 
cessary, since  the  libel  pursues  the  language  of 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  act,  by  which  the  for- 
feiture is  inflicted  whenever  the  packages  arc 
found  to  differ  in  their  contents  from  the  entry ; 
and  the  exemption  from  forfeiture,  where  the  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  accident  or  mistake,  is  con- 
tained in  a  separate  proviso  to  the  section,  .which 
is  matter  of  defence  for  the  claimant  By  the 
act  of  April  16,  1816,  c.  107.  and  by  several  pre- 
ceding statutes,  the  first  of  which  was  enacted  in 
1789,  a  specific  duty  was  imposed  on  **  bohea  tea." 
All  these  acts  make  a  discrimination  in  terms, 
between  ^^hohecC^  and  ^'  souchong  and  all  other 
Uack  teas."  The  Legislature  must  necessarily 
have  had  in  view,  in  both  cases,  a  certain  com- 
modity, known  by  those  names  respectively.  Had 
this  not  been  the  fact,  an  ad  valorem  duty  would 
long  since  have  beep  imposed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  gross  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  which  most 

a  Act  of  Feb.  18,  1793,  for  enrolling  and  licensing  ships  and- 
.vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  ^^oasting  trade,  Sd6.  c.  153.  [viii*} 
s.  16,1719. 
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be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  permitting  sucii  1824. . 
teas  as  those  now  in  question  to  be  imported  as  ^^j^^^j^^f 
bt^ea.  The  same  distinctive  term  is  used. in  the  T«a. 
British  revenue  laws»  and  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  various  writers  on  commerce/  It  is 
exclusively  applied  to  the  common  bohea  tea, 
sometimes  called  mqji  or  tnoee  by  the  Chinese; 
and,  consequently,  the  various  instances  of  the 
mixtures  of  teas  in  China,  which  are  spoken  of 
by  the  witnesses,  as  being  composed  ordinarily  of 
not  more  than  one  third  part  of  that  species,  and 
the  residue  of  old  souchong,  congo,  and  others 
of  the  higher  order  of  teas,  and  thus  imported 
into  this  country  under  the  name  of  bohea,  must 
be  regarded,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  as  being  an 
evasion  of  the  several  statutes  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Justice  SxdRT  delivered  the  opiniCB  oftheMarAiM 
Court. 

The  twa  hundred  chests  of  tea  in  controversy 
in  this  suit,  were  imported  into  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  the  ship  Ontario,  from  China,  and  enter- 
ed there  at  the  custom  bouse,  and  the  duties  re- 
gularly secured  as  bohea.teas.  They  were  after- 
wards transported  coastwise  to  Boston ;  and  upon 
examination  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  col- 
lector of  the  district,  they  were  seized  as  forfeited, 
under  the  collection  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799, 
ch.  128.  8.  67«  on  account  of  their  differing  in  de- 

a  Sua.  43  Oeo.  If.  c.  12.  24  Geo.  III.  c  28.  Milbomes 
(MmOal  CoMmerce,  toL  ii.  p.  521.  Rt^M  Cj^dopeHdf  art  Tea. 
nea.    Mwriiwet  Cki^ue  Dki.  art.  Tea. 
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1824.  «cription  from  the  contents  of  the  entry.  The  ii- 
^^JJJ^^^JJJ^  states  the  facts  specially,  but  contains  no  alle- 
Tm.  gation  of  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 
Upon  this  state  of  the  case,  the  libel  is  assailed 
for  a  supposed  defect,  arising  from  the  absence  of 
such  an  allegation.  But  we  think  this  objection 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  libel  follows  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enacting  clause  of  the  act,  which  in- 
flicts the  forfeiture  ;  and  the.  exemption  from  for- 
feiture, when  the  collector  or  the  Court  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  difference  between  the  entry  and 
the  packages  **  proceeded  from  accident  or  mis- 
take, and  not  from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  re- 
venue," being  found  in  a  separate  proviso,  is  pro- 
perly matter  of  defence,  to  be  asserted  and  pro- 
ved by  the  claimant,  and  is  not,  according  to  the 
course  of  adjudications  in  this  Court,  essential  to 
the  structure  of  the  libel  itself.  This  objection, 
then,  may  be  dismissed  without  further  observa- 
tion. 

Another  question,  of  more  serious  importance, 
is,  whether  the  examination  and  seizure  authori- 
zed by  the  67th  section  of  the  act,  are  not  limited 
to  the  collector  of  the  district  where  the  goods 
were  originally  entered  and  the  duties  secured, 
upon  importation ;  and  so  the  case  made  by  the 
libel  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  act,  whatever 
might  be  the  authority  of  the  collector  to  seize  for 
forfeitures  generally,  and  to  assert  the  claim  in  a 
libel,  properly  framed  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
decision  of  this  question  would  require  a  very  mi- 
nute and  critical  examination  of  the  whole  revenue 
and  coasting  acts ;  and  as  the  Court  can  satisfac- 
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tonly  dispose  of  the  cause  upon  the  merits,  in  point     1 824. 
of  fact,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  institute  so  la-  j^JJ^^^JJJ^ 
borious  an  inquiry.  Tea. 

The  claim  admits,  that  the  teas  were  imported 
and  entered  as  bohea  teas ;  and  asserts,  that  they 
are  of  the  kind  and  denomination  called  bohea 
teas,  and  notof  a  different  kind  or  quality  of  teas; 
and  this  forms  the  main  point  in  controversy  be* 
tween  the  parties.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
Congress,  (the  act  of  the  20th  of  July,  1789,  ch.20 
imposes  duties  on  teas  in  the  following  words : 
'<On  bohea  tea,  per  pound,  six  cents ;  on  all  sou- 
chong or  other  black  teas,  per  pound,  ten  cents  ; 
on  all  hyson  teas,  per  pound,  twenty  cents;  on  all 
other  green  teas,  per  pound,  twelve  cents/*  The 
act  of  the  10th  of  August,  1790,  ch.  39.  varied  the 
duties,  but  retained  the  same  descriptions.  The 
act  of  the  29th  of  January,  1795,  ch.  82.  declared 
that  *'  teas  commonly  called  imperial,  gunpowder, 
or  gomee,"  should  **  pay  the  same  duties  as  hyson 
teas."  The  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1 797,  ch.  64. 
laid  an  additional  duty  of  twa  cents  ''upon  all  bo- 
hea tea.''  And  the  act  of  the  27th  of  April,  1816, 
ch.  107.  under  which  this  cargo  Was  imported,  le-^ 
vies  duties  on  ''bohea,  twelve  cents  per  pound ; 
souchong  and  other  blacky  twenty-five  cents  pei 
pound ;  imperial,  gunpowder,  and  gomee,  fifty 
cents  per  pound ;  hyson,  and  young  hyson,  forty 
cents  per  pound ;  hyson  skin,  and  other  green, 
twenty-eight  cents  per  pound.''  The  legislation 
of  Pongress  here  detailed,  exhibits  a  progressive 
discrimination  in  the  kinds  of  green  teas,  but  leaves 
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1324.     the  black  teas  with  no  other  specific  discriminatioii 
wochestsof  ^*^  **^**  ^^ bohea  and  souchong. 

Tea.  The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 

is,  that  the  twd  hundred  chests  of  tea,  now  in  con- 
troversy, are  in  reality  simple  congo  tea,  and  not 
bohea ;  that  the  latter  is  a  pure  unmixed  tea,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  congo,  and  known  in  China  by 
an  appropriate  name ;  that  it  is  to  this  pure  and 
unmixed  bohea  tea,  that  the  successive  acts  of 
Congress  refer,  and  not  to  any  other  mixed  tea, 
though  known  by  the  common  denomination  of 
bohea.    If  we  were  to  advert  to  scientific  classifi- 
cations, for  our  guide  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is 
most  manifest,  from  the  works  cited  at  the  bar, 
that  bohea  is  a  generic  term,  including  under  it 
all  the  black  teas,  and  not  merely  a  term  indicating 
a  specific  kind.     But  it  ippears  to  us  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  this  inqu^  y,  because,  in  our  opinion. 
Congress  must  be  understood  to  use  the  word  in 
its  known  commercial  sense.     The  object  of  the 
duty  laws  is  to  raise  revenue,  and  for  thi^  purpose 
to  class  substances  according  to  the  general  usage 
and  known  denominations  of  trade.     Whether  a 
particular  article  were  designated  by  one  name  or 
another,  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  or  whether  it 
were  a  simple  or  mixed  substance,  was  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  view  of  the  Legislature.    It  did  not 
suppose  our  merchants  to  be  naturalists,  or  geolo- 
gists, or  botanists.     It  applied  its  attention  to  the 
description  of  articles  as  they  derived  their  appel- 
lations in  our  own  markets,  in  our  domestic  as 
v/ell  as  our  foreign  traific.    And  it  would  have 
been  as  dangerous  is  useless,  to  attempt  any  other 
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classification,  than  that  demed  from  the  actoal     1824. 
business  of  human  life.    Bohea  tea,  then,  m  the  l^^oCh^ei 
sense  of  all  our  revenue  laws,  means  that  article      Tea. 
which,  in  the  known  usage  of  trade,  has  acquired 
that  distinctive  appellation.    And  oven  if  the  arti- 
cle has  undergone  some  variations  in  quality  or 
mixture,  during  thf  intermediate  period  from  1789 
to  1816,  when  the  last  act  passed,  but  still  retains 
its  old  name,  it  must  be  presumed  that  Congress, 
in  this  last  act,  referred  itself  to  the  existing 
standard,  and  not  to  any  scientific  or  antiquated 
standard. 

The  true  inquiry,  therefore,  is,  whether,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  the  tea  in  question  is.  known, 
and  bought,  and  sold,  and  used,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  bohea  tea.     We  think  the  evidence  on 
this  point  is  altogether  irresistible.    It  establishes 
that  the  bohea  tea  of  commerce  is  not  usually  a 
distinct  and  simple  substance,  but  is  a  compound 
made  up  in  .China  of  various  kinds  of  the  lowest 
priced  black  teas,  and  the  mixture  is  of  higher  or 
lower  quality,  according  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  market.    Indeed)  from  the  uniforpity  of  its 
price  in  the  midst  of  great  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  all  other  teas,  it  seems  rather  to  indicate 
the  lowest  quality  of  black  teas,  than  anyubiform 
compound.    It  is  accordingly  in  proof,  that  old 
congp  tdas  are  often  sold  as  bohea,  and  have  some- 
times been  imported  into  our  market  under  that 
denoDunation.    In  short,  whenever  black  teas  are 
deteriomted  by  age,  or  are  of  the  lowest  price, 
they  are  mixed,  up  to  form  bohea  for  the  market, 
and  are  suited  to  the  demand  and  wishes  of  the 
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1284.  purchasers.  It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  there 
^^^J^^^^'^is  no  such  simple  and  distinct  tea  known  as  bohea. 
Tea.  All  that  the  evidence  justifies  us  in  saying  is,  that 
this  is  not  the  common  bbhea  of  commerce.  The 
latter  may  or  may  not  be  a  simple  substance,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  generic  name 
bonea,  comprehending  under  it  all  the  varieties  of 
black  teas,  whenever  they  are  at  the  cheapest 
price  in  the  market,  or  are  of  a  very  inferior  quali- 
ty, or  are  mixed  up  for  sale,  they  lose  their  spe- 
cific names,  and  sink  into  the  common  denomi- 
nation. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  the  evidence  in  this  record  justifies  and 
requires.    It  is  true,  that  the  Boston  witnesses 
very  strongly  state  that  the  present  teas  are  pure 
unmixed  congo;  and  their  testimony  is  entitled  to 
very  great  consideration,  from  their  personal  re- 
spectability as  well  as  their  long  experience. 
But  the  New- York  witnesses  speak  with  equal 
positiveness  and  point,  that  the  present  teas  are 
the  common  bohea  of  the  market,  and  have  been 
bought  and  sold  as  such  without  hesitation.  These 
witnesses,  also,  are  entitled  to  entire  credit,  for 
the  same  reasons;  they  have  had  great  expe- 
rience, and  are  of  unquestioned  credibility.    In 
this  apparent  conflict  of  competent  and  credible 
witnesses,  the  only  way  of  reconciling  the  testi- 
mony, is  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  speak  ad 
idem;  that  the  Boston  witnesses  speak  to  jthe  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  particular  teas  in  eontrovetBf^ 
and  the  New-York  witnesses  to  their  known  com- 
mercial denomination  in  their  actual  state  ^    In 
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this  way  of  considering  the  testimony,  the  conflict  1 824; 
exhibits  more  a  matter  of  apparent  than  real  di-  i^^^boto!^ 
versity  of  opinion.  But  if  it  be  not  thus  recon-  T^ 
cilable,  it  appears  to  us  thai  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  is  so  strong,  that  teas  of  this  descriptto'n 
have  been  long  imported  into  our  market  as  boheai 
that  no  Court  of  justice  would  feel  itself  authorized 
to  inflict  the  forfeiture  under  the  statute,  upon  a 
presumed  intentional  violation  of  its  provisions. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  that  applies  still 
more  forcibly  to  the  claimant,  under  these  circum- 
stances, than  applies  in  common  cases.  He  came 
into  the  tea  trade  since  the  peace  of  1815,  and 
has  been  most  extensively  engaged  in  it.  At  the 
time  pf  his  first  commercial  enterprise,  teas  of 
this  description  were  publicly  and  commonly  im- 
ported into  New-Yor|c  as  bohea,  and  had  acquired 
a  k^own  commercial  character.  He  acted  upon 
this  settled  usage;  and  if  the  present  seizure  can 
be  sustained,  he  is  to  suffer  for  a  forfeiture,  which 
he  had  ho  adequate  means  to  avoid,  and  could  not 
have  foreseen. 

Then,  as  to  the  intention  of  fraud.  It  is  said 
that  these  teas  were  impojrted  in  congo  chests, 
covered  with  a  thin  paper,  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
guise, and  thati  upon  inspection,  it  is  clear  that  ^ 
the  original  Congo  still  remained  in  the  chests. 
The  circumstance  that  ^hese  are  congo  chesta, 
whose  structure  is  perfectly  known,  would  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  defraud  the  reyenue,  since  that  structure  might 
attract  observation,  and  thus  lead  to  immediate 

Vol.  IX.  56 
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1824^  detection.  It  would  baire  been  more  natural  to 
j^^;J^2^[^fbave.  disguised  congoteas  in  bobea  boxes.  But 
Ten.  the  difficulQr  that  ties  in  the  argument  derived 
from  this  source,  is,  that  upon  opening  the  chests, 
the  contents  are  proved  to  be  exactly  what  the 
New-Tork  witnesses  call  bobea,  and  the  Boston 
witnesses  congo.  So  that  the  question  of  fraudu- 
lent disguise  depends  upon  the  fact,  whether  the 
tea  be  or  be  not  bohea ;  and  if  it  be  settled  to  be 
the  latter,  then  thd  suspicion  from  this  circum- 
stance vanishes.  The  same  answer  ntay  be  given 
to  all  the  other  circumstances  relied  on  as  badges 
.6f  fraud.  They1i>ecome  utterly  unimportant,  if 
there  was  notti  real  misrepresentation  of  the  qua- 
lity :of  the  tea^ 

There  is  one  cogeot  fact,  which  presses  with 
pecutiar  weight  in  the  consideration  of.  this  part 
of  die  case.  It  is,  that  after  the  present  seizure 
was  made,  and  the  whole  train  of  suspicions  dis^ 
dosed,  the  remaining  teas^  of  the  same  denomi* 
nation  ind  uhaportation,  which  were  yet  in  the 
public  stores  at  New-Tork,  underwent  a  strict 
exammation  there  under  the  authority  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs*  The  result  of  that  exami- 
nation was  an  unequivocal  opinion,  that  they  ivere 
the  common  bohea  of  commerce ;  and  this  result 
being  communicated  ^to  the  government,  no  far- 
ther proceedings  were  thought  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate its  rights. 

:But  another  fact,  which  is  decisive  against  thS 
Supposition  of  a  fraudulent  intention,  is,  that  the 
teas  were  purchased  in  China  as  bohea,  at  the 
usual  bohea  price,  and  upon  their  importation  into 
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Nc w-Yorky  were  there  sold  at  the  usual  bohea     1824. 
price.   They  were  sold  at  prices  from  thirty-one  to  ^^f^^i^^f 
thirty-six  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  when,  at  the      Tea. 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  congo  sold  at 
forty-eight  cents  per  pound.    This  is  not  a  matter 
of  doubtful  or  equivocal  evidence ;  it  is  admitted 
and  proved  in  the  most  positive  manner.'    What 
then  could  have  been  the  inducement  to  fraud? 
Men  do  not  perpetrate  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
from  the  mere  love  of  mischief,  or  the  wanton 
disregard,  of  duty.     There  must  be  some  leading 
interest,  some  enticing  object  in  view,, to  lead 
them  to  such  a  violation  of  social  law  and  moral 
sentiment.     In  the  present  case,  no  such  motive 
could  exist,  for  the  whole  conduct  of  the  party  is 
at  war  with  the  supposition.     Nay,  pore,  the  per- 
petration of  the  fraud  would  have  been  against 
his  interest.     We  do  not  here  allude  to  his  private 
reputation  as  an  opulent  merchant,  engaged  in  an 
extensive  commerce  in  teas,  nor  to  tlie  powerful 
influence  that,  under  such  circumstances,  public 
opinion  must  have  upon  him,  in  its  stem  and  se- 
vere, though  silent  rebukes.     But  his  immediate 
interest  in  the  same  trade  and  in  the  same  voyage, 
would  .be  sacrificed  by  such  unworthy  proceedings. 
He  would  hazard  Targe  interests  upon  a  paltry 
saving  in  duties,  from  which  he  could  in  the  end 
derive  not  the  slightest  benefit. 

It  has  been  said,  that  unless  the  present  libel 
can  be  maintained,  a  wide  door  will  be  opened 
for  the  admission  of  frauds  in  the  importation  of 
teas.  If  this  be  true,  it  forms  no  reason  for  a 
different  judicial  construction  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
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1824.    gressy  much  less  for  the  enforcing  a  forfeiture 

j^JJJJJ^^^  where  the  facts  will  not  warrant  it.    Congress 

Tet.      can  provide  an  easy  remedy^  by  .changing  the 

specific  duty  to  a  duty  ad  valorem^  a  policy 

which  has  already  obtained  the  sanction  of  other 

nations. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  this  case.  The  judgment 
of  the  Court  ib,  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  given  pro  format  ought 
to  be  reversed,  theJUbel  of  the  United  States  be 
dismissed,  and  the  200  chests  of  tea  be  restored 
to  the  claimant.  But  the  Court  are  also  of  opinion 
that  there  was  probable  cause  of  seizure,  and  di- 
rect it  to  be  certified  upon  the  record. 

T>ccree  reversed. 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
[Local  Laiv.] 

John  Mason,  Appellant, 

John  Muncaster,  survivor  of  George  Deneale 
and  John  Muncaster,  Church-Wardens  of 
.Christ  Church,  Fairfax  Parish,  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  said  John  Muncaster  and  Ed- 
mund J.  Lee,  present  Church-Wardens  of 
THE  SAID  Church,  and  others.  Respondents. 

i  bill  in  equity,  brought  torescincl  a  purchase  made  under  the  decree 
or  this  Court,  in  Ttrrtii  v.  T^tfior^  (9  Cranch^  43.)  upoiv  the 
ground  that  the  title  to  the  property  was  defeot)?e,  and  could  not 
be  made  good  by  the  Vestry  and  other  persons,  ivho  were  parties  to 
the  former  suit.    Bill  dismissed. 

The  Vestry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Alexandria,  now  known  by. 
the  name  of  €hrisV$  Church,  is  tlie  regular  Vestry,  in  luceession, 
of  the  parish  of  Fairfax,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  Minister,  has 
the  care  and  maiingement  of  all  the  temporalities  of  the  parish 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  A  sale  by  them  of  the  Church 
lands,  with  the  assent  of  the  Minister,  under  the  former  decree  oif 
this  Court,  conveys  a  good  title  to  the  purchaser. 

Although  the  ChurdtrWardtns  of  a  parish  afe  not  capable  of  holding 
l(md8j  and  a  deed  to  them  and  their  successors  in  office,  for  e?er, 
cannot  operate  by  way  of  f^ani ;  'yet,  where  it  contains  a  corenant 
of  general  warranty,  binding  the  grantors  and  their  heirs  for  ever, 
.  it  may  operate  by  icaif  of  estoppel,  to  confirm  to  the  church  and  its 
privies  the  perpetual  and  beneficial* estate  in  the  land. 

The  parishioners  iiave,  individually,  no  right  or  title  to  the  glebe 
lands ;  they  are  tlie  property  of  tbo  parish  in  its  aggregate  or  cor- 
porate capacity,  to  be  disp|Osed  of,  for  parochial  purposes,  by  the 
Vestry,  who  are  the  legal  agents  and  representatives  of  the  parbh. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohimbia. 
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1824.        This  was  a  bill  brought  by  the  appellanti  Ma- 
son, to  resciDc!  a  purchase  made  by  him,  jointly 


▼•  with  W.  Jones,  of  a  part  of  the  glebe  land  which 
'  was  sold  under  the  decree  of  this  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Terrettv.  Taylor ,  reported  in  the  9th 
vol.  of  Mr.  Crunches  RqporUy  p.  43.  After  a 
confirmation  by  the  Court  below,  of  the  report  of 
the  sale  <inade  by  the  commissioners  for  this 
purpose,  and  after  various  intermediatox  negotia- 
tions, the  appellant  gave  his  promissory  notes  to 
John  Muncaster,  one  of  the  respondents,  and 
George.  Deneale,  since  deceased,  who  were  at 
the  time  Ch'iirch-Wardensof  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Alexandria,  in  payment  of  part  of  the  .pur- 
chase money;  and  judgment  having  been  obtained 
against  the  appellant,  upon  these  notes,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
appellant  also  sought  by  his  bill  a  perpetual  in- 
junction of  this  judgment.  The  grounds  of  the 
prayer  of  the  bill  were,  that  the  title  of  the  pro- 
perQr  was  substantially  defective,  and  could  not 
be  nnade  good  by  the  Vestry,  and  other  persons, 
who  were  parties  to  the  bill  in  the  former  suit; 
that  the  same  bill  contained  a  .material  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  &cts  respecting  the  title,  of  which 
the  appellant  was,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
wholly  ig;norantf  and  of  which  he  bad  but  recently 
acquired  full  knowledge.* 

Upon  the  final  hearing  in  the  Court  below,  the 
bill  was  dismissed,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by 
appeal  to  this  Court. 

'  a  TIm  eiWBtiat  puis  of  the  pleadiogs  and  •vidence  wiU  b« 
fomd  fully  ttfttH  10  the  opinion  of  the  Court 


F€k..bih. 
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The  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attamey-OMe-     1024; 
ral  and  Mr.  Key  for  the  appellant,  and  by  ifir. 
Swann  and  Mr.  Lee  for  the  respondents. 

On  the  part  of  the  appellant  it  was  contended, 
(1.)  That.thQ  respondents  had  no  title,  legator 
equitable.  It  was  admitted  to  be  the  rule  of 
equity,  that  where  a  vendor  comes  in  for  a  specific 
execution,  he  is  bound  to  show  a  title  free  from 
all  doubt ;  but  where  the  vendee  is  the  plaintiff,  and 
comes  in  to  rescind  the  sale,  he  must  show  the  title 
to  be  bad.  The  onusprobandi  was,  therefore,  on  the 
appellant,  and  the  counsel  argued  at  large,  to  show 
that  the  conveyance  from  Daniel  Jennings  and  wife 
to  the  Church- Wardens,  in  1770,  was  insufficient  to 
pass  his  title  in  fee  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  The 
exposition  of  this  deed,  in  the  former  case  of  Terrett 
t>.  Taylor'  merely  establishes,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Church- Wardens  were  not  a  body  corpoi'ate  capa- 
ble of  holding  lands,  this  deed  did  not  operate  by 
way  of  grant  to  convey  the  title :  that  its  only  le- 
gal operation  results  frdm  the  covenant  of  war- 
ranty, which  creates  an  estoppel  in  favour  of  the 
church  and  its  privies ;  i.  e.  that  the  iegal  title 
still  remains  in  Jenningd  and  his  heirs,  but  that 
they  are  estopped  by  the  warranty  from  the  asser- 
tion of  that  title  against  the  church  and  its  privies. 
Now  suppose  that  the  respondents  are  the  regular 
successors  of  the  Vestry  and  Church- Wardens  of 
Fairfax^  still  they  have  no  title  t6  the  land;  all 
that  they  hold  is  an  estoppel  against  Jennings  and 

^  9  Cranch^  52, 55. 


Mqnewter. 
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1824.  those  claiming  under  him.  Wliat  tide  have  they 
^"^^^^[^  which  they  could  assert  against  a  disseizor,  or  one 
claiming  under  a  title  foreign  to  that  of  Jennings? 
A  mere  estoppel  against  a  particular  grantor  and 
and  his  heirs,  constitutes  neither  a  legal  nor  an 
equitable  title  to  lands.  This  Court  declares  that 
the  deed  conveys  no  tiUcy  but  merely  an  estoppel 
by  force  of  the  clause  of  warranty.  But,  even,  ad- 
mitting that  this  estoppel  is  a  title,  it  belongs  to  all 
the  episcopal  members  of  the  parish  of  Fairfax, 
whose  rights  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  no  part  of 
the  parish  had  ever  been  separated  from  Virginia.  It 
is  quite  clear,  that  the  former  decision  of  the  Court 
proceeded  on  the  ground  of  the  plaintiffs  in  that  suit 
b^ing  considered  as  the  regular  successors  of  the 
original  cettui  que  trusts;  and  that,  if  it  had  ap- 
peared otherwise,  and  that  there  was  another 
church  in  the  parish,  or  other  parishioners  who 
were  not  represented  by  them,  the  decree  would 
Iiave  been  different.'  To  connect  themselves  with 
this  deed>  therefore,  the  parties  are  bound  to  show 
that  they  are  the  successors.  If  they  are  not,  the 
connexion  between  them  is  broken,  and  they  have 
no  title  under  it  The  parish  of  Fairfax  forms 
about  one  half  of  the  county,  which  is  equally  di- 
vided  into  the  parishes  of  Fairfax  and  Truro ;  the 
former  comprehending  the  northern  half,  the  lotter 
the  southern.  This  parish  had  but  oneiVestry» 
but  it  was  the  Vestry  of  the  whole  parishi  elected 
by  the.  whole  body  of  the  parishioners,  charged 
with  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  parish, 

a  9  Crmd^fSftf  5S. 
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and  of  both  the  churches  equally.    The  funds     1824. 
with  which  the  glebe  was  bought  were  levied 


from  the  whole  parish,  and  consequently  belonged  ▼• 
to  the  whole  parish ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
of  the  parsonage,  this  Court  say,  the  parish  was 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  glebe.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  previous  to  the  separation  of  a  part 
of  this  parish  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  its  in- 
terests were  one  and  identical  throughout  No 
part  of  the  parishioners  coidd,  by  themselves,  do 
any  act  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole,  with- 
out giving  the  whole  a  voice  in  the  measure,  either 
by  themselves  or  their  representative  agents.  It 
is  laid  down,  that  althou^  the  Church  of  England, 
in  its  aggregate  description,  is  not  deemed  a  cor- 
poration, yet  the  Church  of  England,  of  a  particu^ 
lar  parish,  is  a  corporation  for  certain  purposes, 
although  incapable  of  asserting  its  rights  and 
powers,  except  through  its  parson  regularly  in- 
ducted.' And  in  the  judgment  of  this  Court  in' 
the  former  case,  it  is  strongly  intimated,  that  the 
corporate  character  conferred  on  the  Vestries  in 
1784,  could  be  taken  away  at  pleasure,  without 
any  fault  in  the  corporation.^  If  then  the  parish 
of  Fairfax  vas  a  corporation,  its  name  becomes 
a  part  of  its  identity,  and  those  who  call  tfaSm- 
selves  successors,  must  have  the  same  name.  If 
it  was  a  corporation,  all  the  corporators  have  equal 
rights,  and  no  part  of  them  could  exercise  the 
rights  which  belong  to  the  whole.    But,  suppose 

a  Town,  of  Pawlel  t.  Clark,  9Cr0mAt  292.325. 
h  Tenelt  V.  Taylor,  9  Cranck,  51,  52. 
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1824.  it  not  to  have  been  a  coiporation,  it  was  a  definite 
body;  it  liad  a  unity  and  identity  which  separated 
i!  from  all  others.  It  had  a  technical  identity/ 
It  consisted  of  all  the  iEpiscopal  memSers  within 
the  territorial  limits.  It  was  repres^ted  by  a 
Vestry  chosen  by  ,the  voice  of  the  whole  of  that 
parish,  in  which  election  no  other  parish  could  iii* 
terfere.  Those  who  claimed  to  ba  their  succes* 
sorsy  must,  before  the  separation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  have 
shown  these  qiialificatisns;  and  it  is  determined 
that  the  separation  has  produced  no  change  in  thQ 
unity  and  identity  of  the  parish,  «i  far  as  the 
rights  of  pr9perty  are  concerned/  The  Vestry 
and  Ohurcfa- Warded^  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Alexandria,  cannot  be  the  regular  successors  of 
the*Vestry  and  Church- Wardens  of  the  parish  of 
Fairfax,  because  they,  have  a  oisunct  name,  which 
it  would  have  been  needless  to  assume,  unless 
from  a  consciousness  of  a  distinct  origin  and  »na- 
tyre..  In  fact,  they  have  fi  different  origin,  difier- 
ent  poweiie,  and  different  duties*  In .  the  period 
which  intervened  from  1796  to  1803,  there  was 
no  incumbent.  What  then  were  the  rights  of  the 
parties?  This  Court  has  answerinL  that  ^  the 
fee  remained  in  abeyance^  .andLthe  profits,  of.  the 
parsonage  were  to  be  taken  by  the  pariah,  for  tinir 
own  use/**    What  parish?    Most  certainly  the 


a  2  Henn.  Siai.  ailarge^  218. 
6  Tcrrett  t.  Taylor,  9  Craiicl,  53. 
e  Tcmctv.  Taylor,  9  OnsM:f,4r.   WtiM^v.  Ifaot,  S  JMsw. 
Rtf.  502.    Scealio,  1  Ikdt  Bl  ^^n.  PMS.'A{»p.  l\K 
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parish  of  Fairfax,  to  which  it  belonged.  The  19S4. 
Vestries  chosen  in  1804,  and  subsequently,  cannot 
be  deemed  the  Vestries  of  the  parish  of  Fairfax, 
but  must  be  considered  as  the  Vestries  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Alexandria,  because,  in  the 
parish  books,  th6  entries  constantly  style  them  the 
Vestry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  a<,  or 
tn,  or  of,  Alexandria,  and  not  the  Vestry  of  the 
parish  of  Fairfax.  The  congregation  of  Christ's 
Church  actually  separated  themselves,  in  180S/ 
from  the  parish  of  Fairfax,  and  formed  a  distinct 
Episcopal  Church ;  and  the  elections  were  made 
by  subscribers  and  contributors  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Alexandria,  and  not  by  the  parishion- 
ers at  large  of  the  parish  of  Fairfax. 

2.  This  defect  in  the  title  b^ing  thus  made  out, 
it  follows  that  the  appellant  has  a  right  to  require 
that  the  contract  should  be  rescinded,  unless  there 
be  some  special  objection  to  preclude  him.  As  to 
the  sale  being  under  a  decree,  the  English  prac* 
tice  on  this  subject  relates  to  objections  arising 
on  the  abstract  which  is  presented  to  the  purcha^- 
ser.  But  defects  siibsequently  discovered,  may 
be  objected,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  vendor  can 
make  no  title,  the  bill  will  be  entertained. 

'As  to  notice,  there  is  no  proof  of  actual  notice; 
and  the  circumstances  are  not  sufficient,  to  infer 
constructive  notice.  Nor  has  the  objection  to  the 
title  been  varied  by  taking  possession.  The  doc* 
trine  is,  that  if  the  vendee  has  knowledge  of  the 
defects  before  he  takes  possession,  it  is  considefea 
as  a  waiver  of  the  objection,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  cases  turn  upon  this  distinction. 
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1824.  On  the  part  of  the  respondents,  it  was  insisted, 

""^^^^  '•  That  the  appellant  had  full  notice,  either  ac- 

V.  tual  or  constructive,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  of 

uncfttter.  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^j  circumstances  of  which  he  now 

seeks  to  avail  himself,  in  order  to  rescind  the  sde. 
The  proceedings  in  the  former  case  were  alone 
sufficient  to  charge  him  with  notice. 

2.  This  being  a  judicial  sale,  under  a  decree, 
the  party  was  bound  to  have  applied  to  the  Court 
below,  either  before  confirmation  of  the  sale,  or 
afterwards,  to  rescind  the  sale,  and  cannot  now 
maintain  an  independent  bill  for  that  purpose,  the 
eifect  of  which  would  be,  collaterally,  to  set  aside 
the  sale^  as  it  stands  confirmed  by  the  report."" 

3.  The  contract  has  been  executed  on  the  part 
of  the  appellant,  by  taking  possession  of  the  laud, 
and  it  is  now  too  late  for  him  to  make  any  objec- 
tion to  the  sufficiency  of  the  title.^ 

4.  But  a  careful  examination  would  show  that 
there  was  not  any  defect  in  the  title.  The  former 
decision  of  this  Court  had  put  at  rest  the  question 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  deed  from  Jennings, 
to  pass  his  title  to  the  Church- Wardens,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parish,  it  was  there  determined 
that  the  conveyance  could  not  operate  by  way  of 
grant,  but  might  operate  byway  of  estoppel,  to 
confirm  to  the  church,  and  those  claiming  under 
it,  the  perpetaal  estate  in  the  land. 

4  1  PaM.  Eq.  371.  Note  6.  l^k.  489.  3  Fes. Jr.  333. 
S  P.  IFm.  220.  306.    1  Rev.  Codef  80.  •.  34. 

6  iVei^jr.  221. 226.  3  P.  1Fm$.  191.  4  Deu.  Ch.  Rep.  134. 
12  pet.  25. 

c  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  53. 
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The  present  Vedtry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  1824. 
Alexandria,  called  Christ's  Church,  are  the  legal 
successors  of  the  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  Fairfax. 
From  the  year  1765  until  1801,  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria was  a  part  of  the  county  of  Fairfax,  and 
the  parish  of  Fairfax.  After  the  year  1792,  the. 
Vestry  met  exclusively  in  Alexandria ;  the  congre^ 
gation  at  the  Falls  Church,  by  degrees  became 
extinct;  and  the  Vestry  of  the  parish,  with  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  has  been  constantly  kept 
up,  whilst  the  congregation  that  used  to  assemble 
at  the  Falls  Church  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  glebe  land  belongs  to  the 
Alexandria  congregation,  as  much  as  if  the  two 
congregations  had  agreed  to  meet  in  the  church 
at  Alexandria,  and  had  disposed  of  the  .other. 
There  never  was,  and  there  never  could  be,  two 
Vestries  in  the  parish,  that  is,  one  for  each  church. 
Since  the  year  1776,  there  have  been  no  compul- 
sory means  used  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
and  it  has  rested  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of. 
the  parishioners ;  yet  every  thing  that  has  been 
done  in  respect  to  the  property  of  the  church, 
shows  conclusively  the  regular  succession  of  this 
Church  and  Vestry,  as  the  Church  and  Vestry 
of  the  parish  of  Fairfax.  The  Vestry  has  been 
elected  by  the  members  and  contributots  to  die 
church,  but  the  right  of  voting  did  not  belong  to 
the  parishioners  generally,  it  was  confined  to 
those  members  and  contributors.  At  the  same 
time,  no  inhabitant  of  the  parish  has  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  becoming  a  contributor,  with  its 
consequent  right  of  voting.     AH  parties  who  had 
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1824.     any  title  to  the  property,  were  before  the  Court  in 

^"^fy^^^  the  former  case,  in  which  the  sale  was  decreed/ 

▼.        It  was  unnecessary  to  make  the  whole  body  of 

Muncaster.  •  i  •  •  rr.i 

panshionars  parties  to  that  suit.  They  have  not 
individually  any  right  or  title  to  the  property.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  parish,  and  the  Vestry  are 
thd  legtil  agents  and  representatives  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, with  authority  to  administer  and  dis* 
pose  of  it. 

Feb.  toth.       Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion^  of  the 
Court. 

Upon  the  very  voluminous  pleadings  in   this 
case,  assuming  more  the  shape  of  elaborate  ar- 
gumentS)  than  the  simple  and  precise  allegation 
of  facts,  which  belong  to  Chancery  proceedings, 
the   principal    questio.is    discussed    have   been, 
1.  Whether  the  Vestry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Alexandria^  now  known  by  the  name  of  Chrisfs 
Church,  is  the  regular  Vextry  in  succession  of 
the  parish  of  Fairfax.    2.  Whether  the  existence 
of  another  parish  church,  called  the  Falls  Church, 
within  the  same  parish,  has  any  material  bearing 
upon   the  title,  either  as  to  making  parties,  or 
settling  the  right  to  the  glebe.     3.  Whether  the 
appellant  had  full  notice  of  the  tnie  nature  of  the 
title  before  thcr  purchase,  and  so  took  it  with  its 
infirmities,  if  any  such  existed.    4.  Whether,  this 
being  the  case  of  a  judicitil  sale  under  a  decree, 
the7>arty  was  not  bound  to  have  applied  to  the 
Court  below,  before  confirmation  of  the  sale,  or 
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atterWardsy  to  rescind  tlie  sale;  and  can  now  1824. 
maintain  an  independent  bill  for  th^t  purpose,  the 
effect  of  such  bill  being  collaterally  to  set  aside 
the  sale,  as  it  standi  confirmed  by  the  report. 
Another  point  was  made  at  the  bar,  as  to  the  suf- 
ficient c^  the  conveyance  by  Jennings  to  the 
Church* Wardens,  in  1770,  to  pass  his  title  in  fee 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  But  that  point  was 
put  at  rest,  in  the  case  of  Terrett  v.  Taylor^  and 
is  not  now  open  for  discussion/ 

a.  Upon  this  point,  tlie  Court  say%  in  the  former  case,  ^  Upon 
Inspecting  the  deed,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  bill,  and  bears 
date  inr  1770,  the  land  appears  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
gtajl^tees,  as  Church- Wardens  of  Fairfax,  and  to  their  successors 
in  that  oAce,  for  ever  It  is  also  averred  ia  the  bill,  that  the 
pUntiiE^  together  with  two.  of  the  defendants,  (who  are  Church* 
Wardens,)  are  the  Vestry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
commonly  cldled  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  parish  of  Fairfax,  and  that  the  purchase  was  made  by  the 
Yescty  of  said  parish  and  church,  to  whom  the  present  Vestry  are 
the  legal  and  regular  successors  In^  the  said  Vestry  j  and  that  the 
purchase  was  made  forthe  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  church  in 
the  said  parish.  No  sutute  of  Virginia  has  been  cited,  which 
^rtates  Church^ Wardehi.  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
lands ;.  and  at  common  law^  their  capacity  was  limited  to  personal- 
estate.  (1  Bl  Com.  894.  Bro.  Abr.  Carp.  76.  84.  1  RolL 
Mr.^B^S.  A.  IQ.  Cam  Dig.  Hi.  Eighty  F.3.  12  Hm.  VIL 
27*  ft.  IS  Hen.  VII.  7. 9.  ft.  %7  Hen.  VI.  6.  30.  1  Burnt'  Ecdes. 
Law,  290.  Qibi.  215.)  It  wduld  seem,  therefore,  that  the  pre** 
sent  deed  did  not  operate  by  w^y  of  grani^  td'convey  a  fee  lo  the 
€hureb-Wardens  and  their  successors ;  for  their  successors,  as 
aach,  could  not  take :  nor  to  the  Churcb^>Vardens  in  their  natural, 
capacity  I  for"'  beirt'  Is  not  In  the  deed.  But  the  rovensntof 
general  warranty  In  the  deed.  Binding  the.  granlors  and  their  heirt 
lor  ever,  and  Warranting  the  lands  to  the  Church- Wardens  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  may  well  operate,  by  way  of  tiiappelj 
taconfinl  to  the  church  and  its  priiries  the  perpetual  and  beneli- 
dal  estate  In  the  land.'^    9  Cmnrft,  52,  55. 
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1824.  Churchy)  in  Alexandria;  and  they  support  their 
argument  upon  the  following  grounds :  1.  That 
in  the  parish  books  the  entries  constantly  style 
them  the  Vestry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churchy  at,  ortn,  or  o/*,  Alexandria,  and  not  the 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fairfax.  2.  That,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  congregation  of  Christ's  Church,  in 
1803,  separated  themselves  from  the  parish  of 
Fairfax,  and  formed  a  distinct  Episcopal  Church. 
3.  That  the  elections  were  made  by  subscribers 
and  contributors  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Alex- 
andria,  and  not  by  the  parishioners  at  large  of  the 
parish  of  Fairfax« 

Under  some  one  of  these  beads,  all  the  objec* 
tiona  urged  at  the  argument  may  be  arranged. 

As  to  theiirst  point  It  is  true,  that  in  general 
the  style  of  the  entries  of  the  Vestry  meetings, 
since  1804,  is  as  the  plaintiff  stated  it  to  be. 
But  it  will  scarcely  be  contended,  that  the  errors 
of  a  recording  clerk,,  in  description,  will  change  the 
nature  or  character  of  the  Vestry  proceedings,  or 
devest  them  of  their  authority,  if,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  constituted  the  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  Fair- 
fax. The  irregularities  of  merely  ministerial  offi- 
cers, and  especially  of  parish  clerks,  whose  records 
are  generally  kept  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate  man- 
ner, have  never  been,  hitherto,  supposed  to  have 
such  a  controlling  authority.  Courts  of  justice 
will  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  with  indulgence;  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  a 
consistent  construction  can  be  given  to  them,  in 
conformity  to  existing  rights,  they  will  suppose 
them  to  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  ra- 
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thor  than  in  gross  usurpations  of  authority.  Now,  1824. 
there  is  no  pretence  to  say,  that  there  existed  any 
right  on  tlie  part  of  the  congregation  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Alexandria,  to  choose  aVestry  of 
its  own,  which  should  not  be  the  Vestry  of  the  pa- 
rish. The  church  itself,  with  the  church-yard  and 
appurtenances,  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Fairfax. 
It  was  the  parish  church.  The  Yesiryf  which  had 
a  right  to  govern  and  manage  its  temporal  con- 
corns,  was  the  parish  Vestry.  It  was  an  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the 
General  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia;  and  by  the 
canons  of  that  church,  m^de  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  never  repealed,  the  Ves- 
try were  to  be  elected  for  the  parish.  It  is  not 
lightly  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  an  election 
of  a  Vestry  was  intended  to  be  made  in  any  other 
manner  than  the  canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  rights  of  the  parishioners  would  justify. 
The  very  fact  of  a  total  silence,  and  absence  of  any 
objection^  through  so  long  a  period,  would  autho- 
rize the  conclusion  that  e  Vestry  was  understood 
to  be  a  parish  Vestry,  an  its  acts  were  for  the  be- 
nelit  of  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  part  connected 
with  the  Alexandria  Church.  It  should  also  be 
recollected,  that  tiie  Falls  Church  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  was  no  longer  used  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic worship.  It  was  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
if  totally  destroyed ;  and  then,  as  the  Alexandria 
Church  was  the  only  worshipping  church  in  the  pa- 
rish, nothing  could  bo  more  natural  than,  in  common 
parlance,  and  in  parochial  records,  to  designate  the 
Vestry  as  the  Vestry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of. 
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1824.     tn>  or  af,  Alexandria.    It  was  8o  in  a  strict  sense, 
not  because  it  was  not  the  parish  Vestry,  but  be- 
cause the  churcli  at  Alexandria  was  the  parish 
church,  and  its  congregation,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  consisted  of  the  Episcopalian  parishioners 
of  Fairfax.     If  we  advert  to  the  history  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislation  on  tliis  subject,  there  will  be  found 
a  natural  reason  for  this  apparent  change  of  style, 
without  any  intended  change  of  character.     That 
legislation  is  referred  to,  somewhat  at  large,  in 
the  case  of  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  and  need  not  here 
be  minutely  examined.     The  act  of  1784,  ch.  88. 
created  the  Minister  and  Vestry  of  every  parish  a 
corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churcli,  in  the  parish  where  they  respec- 
tively resided.     When,  by  the  subsequent  act  of 
1786,  ch.  12.  this  act  was  repealed,  there  was 
provision  made,  that  all  religious  societies  might, 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  sect,  appoint,  from 
time  to  time,  trustees  ^o  manage  their  property, 
which  trustees  were,  by  the  subsequent  act  of 
1788,  ch.  47.  declared  to  be  the  successors  to  the 
former  Vestries.     The  general  Episcopal  Church 
of  Virginia,  in  convention,  adopted  general  re- 
gulations on  this  subject,  conforming,  in  sub- 
stance, to  the  act  of  1 784,  and  providing  for  the 
regular  appointment  of  Vestries,  who  should  be 
trustees,   for  everv  Episcopal  Church  in  every 
parish*    Under  such  circumstances,  the  natural 
denomination  of  the  Vestry  would  be,  the  Vestry^ 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  particular  parish. 
A  Ad  when,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
the  county  of  Alexandria  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
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inia,  by  the  Cession  to  the  United  States,  the  1824. 
parish  church  fell  within  the  boundaries  of  Alex-  ^'^^^^ 
nndria^  the  embarrassment  arising  from  this  new  ^^  ▼- 
state  of  things,  might  well  create  doubts  as  to  the 
proper  designation,  and  introduce  the  new  appel- 
lation. Whether  this  description  was  right  or 
wrong,  is  of  no  consequence ;  for  If  there  has 
been  no  legal  change  of  character,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  the  regular  Vestry  of  this  church 
remains  the  Vestry  of  the  parish.  It  appears 
in  proof,  that  a  number  of  the  congregation  of 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  are  persons  residing 
without  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  the  Virginia  part  of  the  parish ;  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that,  in  the 
election  of  Vestries  since  1804,  a  single  pa- 
rishioner of  Fairfax  has  ever  been  i:efused  his 
vote  at  any  election,  on  account  of  his  residence. 
We  think,  then,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  change 
of  style  in  the  parish  records,  furnishes  no  proof 
of  the  asserted  change  of  character.  In  the  elec- 
tion, however,  of  1810,  the  entry  in  the  books  is, 
that  theVestry  were  elected  "  to  serve  the  parish 
as  Vestrymen ;"  and,  immediately  afterwards,  in 
subscribing  the  test,  thcy«peak  of  themselves  as 
the  Vestry  "  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  Alexandria.''  Now,  what  parish  is  here  spoken 
of?  Plainly  the  parish  of  Fairfax,  for  no  other 
parish  is  pretended  to  exist.  And  when  the  Ves- 
try subscribed  the  test,  as  Vestry  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  it  is  as  plain  that  they  understood 
that  the  parish   and   the   church  of  Alexandria 

meant  the  same  thinir.     If  thoii  the  books  of  the 
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1 B2),     church  are  to  furnish  evidence  against  the  defen- 
-^JJ^j^^^  dantfiy  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  same 
V.        records,  by  way  of  explanation. 

The  .second  ground  is,  that  the  congregation  of 
the  church  at  Alexandria  has  separated  itself 
from  tlie  parish,  aiid  formed  a  distinct  society, 
and  can  no  longer  be  deemed  the  parish  church  of 
Fairfax.  This  is  principally  attempted  to  be  sus- 
tained by  an  agreement  made  in  1803,  which  is 
found  fastened,  by  wafers,  to  the  yestry  book. 
That  agreement,  afler  reciting  that  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  "  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Alexandria,"  to  adopt  measures  fpr 
insuring  a  competent  salary  for  a  Minister,  &c. 
and  that  the  committee  so  appointed  had  reported, 
as  an  advisable  mode,  to  rent  out  the  pews  to 
occupiers  and  others,  at  a  fixed  annual  rent, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  118G  dollars,  and 
further  proposed  soliciting  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion to  supply  any  deficiency ;  then  proceeds  to 
state,  that  the  subscribers  agree  to  rent  the  pews, 
and  to  pay  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  (then  the 
Rector  of  the  parish,)  the  sums  annexed  to  their 
names,  in  quarterly  payments,  &c.  &c.  reserving 
a  right  to  surrender  up  their  pews  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  agreement; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  con- 
duces to  prove,  in  any  shape,  the  establishment  of 
a  new  society.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the 
church,  whose  pews  were  to  be  disposed  of,  was 
the  parish  church  of  Fairfax;  and  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  parish  could  be  deprived  of  it, 
except  by  its  own  consent  through  its  authorized 
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agents.  A  new  society,  composed  partly  of  the  1824. 
parishioners,  bad  no  more  right  or  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  pews  than  utter  strangers.  It  would 
be  as  gross  a  usurpation,  and  as  tortious  an  soct, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  a  parish  may  regulate  the  sale  or 
renting  of  the  pews  of  the  church,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  conduce  to  the  general  benefit.  The 
parish  is  not  the  less  the  owner  of  the  church,  be- 
cause the  pews  in  it  are  rented  or  sold  to  others ; 
for  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  pews,  is 
very  different  from  the  right  to  the  freehold  in  the 
church  itself.  The  agreement,  in  the  present 
case,  was  notliing  more,  and  purports  to  be  no- 
thing more,  than  a  mere  agreement  for  renting 
the  pews*  It  is  made  with  persons  who  are  the 
committee  of  the  church,  and  who  claim  the  right 
.  to  use  it.  It  is  an  act  which  might  be  done  by 
authority  of  the  parish,  without  in  any  respect 
transcending  its  rights  or  duties.  How  then  is  it 
to  be  deemed  an  act  which  indicates  the  creation 
of  a  new  society,  or  a  separation  from  the  parish  P 
What  authority  could  any  new  society  claim  to  the 
parish  property  ?  If  such  a  claim  had  been  made, 
it  would  have  been  resisted ;  and  the  very  circum- 
stance, that  no  resistance  was  made,  is  conclu- 
sive that  the  agreement  was  made  in  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  parochial  rights,  and  indicated  no 
severance  of  interests.  In  point  of  fact,  an  agree- 
ment, ia  substance  like  the  present,  was  made, 
respecting  the  pews  in  this  very  church,  in  the 
year  1785  i  and  yet  no  one  supposed  that  the 
church  ceased  to  be  the  parish  church.,  or  that  the 
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1824.     subscribers  constituted. a  new  society.    There  i« 

^^-^J^*^^^^  another  circumstance,  which  is  too  significant  to 

V.        be  passed  over  in   silence;  it  is,  that  the  Rev. 

uneaster.  ^^  Davis,  to  whom  the  agreement  in  question 
refers,  was  regularly  inducted,  in  the  year  1 792, 
as  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Fairfax,  and  continued 
to  officiate  as  such,  in  this  very  church,  down  to 
the  year  1806,  three  years  after  this  agreement 
was  made.  During  all  this  period,  the  freehold 
of  the  glebe  was  vested  in  him,  as  persona  ecclesiit. 
How  then  is  it  possible  to  maintain,  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  Rector  of  the  parish  in  the  exercise  of 
his  parochial  rights  and  duties,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Rector  in  possession  of  the  glebe 
and  the  church,  can  be  construed  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  connexion  with  the  parish,  and  a  re- 
nunciation of  its  privileges?.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  cor- 
roborative of  the  view  that  has  been  already  taken 
by  the  Court  of  this  agreement,  that  tlie  posses- 
sion and  management  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  have  always  been  in  the  Vestries  of  the 
Alexandria  Church,  sinc^  1804.  They  have  exer- 
cised  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  over  them^ 
They  have  never  disclaimed,  in  any  ecclesiastical 
assembly,  their  former  connexion.  They  have 
not  applied  to  the  Bishop,  or  other  proper  au- 
thority, to  be  formed  into  a  new  and  distinct  so- 
ciety, separate  from  the  parish.  And  yet  it  is  not 
denied  that^  by  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  sect, 
new  Episcopal  societies  ar^  not  admitted  to  be 
formed  within  the  bounds  of  existing  parishes, 
without  the  consent  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical 
authority.     In  the  act  of  consecration  of  the 
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church  in  1814,  the  Vestry  expressly  declare  the  1824. 
church  to  be  the  parish  church  of  Fairfax,  and  in 
virtue  of  their  authority,,  as  the  Vestry  thereof, 
they  dedicate  it  to  the  public  worship  of  God ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocess  then  acknowledged 
and  consecrated  it  as  such.  In  the  year  1807,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  was  elected  Rector  of  the  parish, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  j  and 
on  that  occasion,  the  Vestry  resolved,  that  he 
should  be  inducted  a$  Rector  of  the  parisk ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  election  of  the  Vestry,  in  the 
same  year,  the  Vestry  are  stated  in  the  records  to 
be  chosen ''to  serve  the  parish."  So  that,  if  in 
the  records  there  are  single  expressions  which, 
standing  alone,  might  he  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion, the  solemn  acts  of  the  Vestry  in  consecrating 
the  church,  in  choosing  the  Minister,  and.  in  mana- 
ging the  temporalities,  all  point  to  their  character 
as  representatives  of  the  whole  parish.  It  may  bo 
added,  that  in  the  bill  of  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  the 
Vestry  assume  to  be  the  parish  Vestry  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  that  in  the  answer  to  the  present  bill, 
by  the  defendants,  who  are  the  existing  Vestry  of 
the  Church  of  Alexandria,  they  assert,  in  the  most 
positive  and  solemn  manner,  the  same  character, 
and  utterly  deny  the  allegations  of  the  defendant's 
bill  on  this  point.  So  that,  unless  the  Court  were 
prepared  to  divert  the  dear  purport  of  the  evi-. 
dence,  and  the  solemn  acts  of  the  Church,  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  the  presumptions  arising  from 
long  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  property,  and 
exercise  of  parochial  authority,  on  account  of 
some  irregularities,  whieli  may  occur  in  the  trans- 
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1821.    actions  of  mo8t  public  .bodies,  the  conclusion  can- 

'^'^^^1^^  not  be  arrived  at,  that  the  church  at  Alexandria 

▼.        has  ceased  to  be  the  parish  church  of  Fairfax,  or 

i  uncas  er.  ^j^^^ .  ^^  Congregation  has  become  a  distinct  society. 

The  third  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the  Ves- 
try wore  chosen,  not  by  the  parishioners  of  Fair- 
fax, but  by  subscribers  and  contributors  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Alexandria.  This  objection 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  if  the  Vestry 
is  de  facto  the  Vestry  of  the  parish,  the  very  mode 
of  choice  demonstrates  that  it  cannot  be  the  Ves- 
try dejure.  Whether,  in  a  case  like  that  before 
the  Court,  the  inquiry  can  properly  be  gone  into 
as  to  the  mode  and  regularity  of  the  choice  of  a  Ves- 
try actually  in  oflice  and  exercising  the  duties 
thereof;  and  if  the  inquiry  be  proper,  whether  the 
legal  distinction  between  a  Vestry  de  jure  and  dc 
factOj  could  avail  tlie  plaintiff,  are  questions  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  CoUf t  to  express 
any  opinion.  We  think  a  short,  examination  of 
the  subject  will  put  the  objection  at  rest,  whatever 
might  be  the  conclusion  drawn  from  such  a  legal 
distinction. 

Before  the  revolutiop,  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  the  established  church  of  Virginia,  and  all 
the  parishioners  were  liable  to  be  rated  for  parish 
taxes,  and  were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  choice  of 
the  Vestry.  But  the  church  establishment  fell  with 
the  revolution^  and  the  compulsive  power  of  tax- 
ation ceased ;  and  as  no  person  could  be  compelled 
to  worship  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  pay  taxes 
for  its  support,  tlie  parishioners  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term,  af- 
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terwards  consisted  only  of  the  Episcopalian  con-  1824. 
tributora  and  members.  The.  act  of  1784|  ch.  88. 
provided  that,  at  all  future  elections  of  Vestries, 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  who  did  ''not 
profess  himself  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epi9- 
copal  Church,  and  actually  contribute  towards  its 
support."  Although  this  act  was  repealed  by  the 
act  of  1786,  ch.  12.  yet  the  same  act  saved  tlio 
management  of  their  property  and  regulation  of 
their  discipline,  according  to  the  rules  of  their 
own  sect,  to  all  religious  societies.  By  the  canons 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  subsequently  passed,  the 
right  to  elect  Vestries  is  confined  to  tlie  ''  free- 
holders and  housekeepers,  who  are  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  within  the  parish, 
dnd  regularly  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
the  Minister,  and  to  the  common  exigencies  of  the 
church  witliin  the  parish."  These  canons  being 
assented  to  by  the  Various  parishes  which  they  go- 
vern, and  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  are  not  denied  to  be  in  force  for  parochial 
purposes.  Now,  there  is  not  in  this  record  the 
slightest  proof,  that  any  election  of  the  Vestry  has 
been  made  in  any  other  manner,  than  that  pointed 
out  by  the  canons  of  the  church;  and  the  answer 
of  the  defendants  expressly  avers,  that  the  choice 
has  been  constantly  made  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  church,  and  that  no  person  belonging  to  the 
Falls  Churchy  has  ever  beeir  a  contributor,  or  ever 
offered  to  vote  at  any  election.  It  seems  to  the 
Court,  therefore,  that,  the  elections  being  regularly 
made,  by  persons  qualified  according  to  the  canons, 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  objection  is  removed. 
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1824.     No  inference  can  be  dc^luccd  from  this  circuai- 
^*JJJ^^^]^  stance,  in  proof  of  tlie  Alexandria  Church  having 
V.        separated  itself  from  the  parish,  and  become  a 
(Hstinct  and  independent  society. 

It  has  been  saidy  that  the  parishioners  of  the 
whole  paris^i  arc  the  cesiais  que  trust  of  the  glebe 
and  other  parochial  property,  and  ought  to  be 
parties  to  any  bill  to  dispose  of  it.  But  in  an  ac- 
curate and  legal  sense,  the  parishioners  arc  not 
the  cestuis  que  trusty  for  they  have,  individually, 
no  right  or  title  to  the  property.  It  is  the  property 
of  tlie  parish,  in  its  corporate  or  aggregate  capa- 
city, to  be  applied  and  disposed  of  for  parochial 
purposes,  under  the  authority  of  the  Vestry,  who 
are  its  legal  agents  and  representatives.  Upon 
-  the  sale  of  the  glebe,  the  proceeds  become  paro- 
chial property,  and  must  be  applied  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  the  maintenance  of  the  Minister,  the 
repairs  of  the  churches,  and  other  parochial  expen- 
ses, by  the  Vestry,  in  good  faith.  But  the  mode, 
and  extent,  and  circumstances,  under  which  the 
fund  is  to  be  applied,  are  necessarily  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Vestries,  from  time  to  time  chosen^ 
An  abuse  of  their  trust,  or  duty,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed ;  and  if  it  should  occur,  the  same  remedy 
will  belong  to  the  parishioners  as  in  other  cases, 
where  money  is  wantonly  misapplied  to  wrong 
purposes,  which  constitute  a  common/fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  parish,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  a  part.  It  will  be  sufiicicnt  to  decide  upon 
such  ai  case  when  it  shall  arise  in  judgment.  But 
the  individual  parishioners  residing  out  of  Alex- 
andria county,  were  no  more  necessary  to  be  made 
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parties  to  tho  bill  praying  a  sole  of  the  glebe,  than     1 824. 
the  .individuuls  residing  within  the  county.     Both  ^JJJ[J|^J^ ' 
were  represented  in  tho  only  way  known  to  the 
laws/ by  the  Vestry  duly  appointed  to  manage 
parochial  concerns. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led 
the  Court  to  the  conclusion  that  ha^  been  already 
stated,  to  wit,  that  the  Vestry  of  the  church  in 
Alexandria  is,  in  succession,  the  regular  Vestry 
of  the  parish  of  Fairfax. 

This  decision  renders  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  other  points  raised  at  the  argument; 
and  it  remains  only  to  declare,  that  the  judgment 
of  this  Court  is,  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  dismissing  the  bill^  be  affirmed  with  costs. 


[Local  Law.] 

DoDDRiDGi:  V.  Thompson  and  others. 

Dnder  the  reserve  contained  in  the  cession  act  of  Virginia,  and  under 
the  acts  of  Congres^^bf  August  lOtb;  1790,  ch.  67.  [xl.]  and  of 
June  9th,  1794,  ch.  tS8^[lxii.}  the  whole  cbantry  ijfing  htiween  Ihc 
Sci&to  and  lAtUe  Miami  nroers,  was  subjected  to  the  military  war- 
rants, to  satisfy  which  the  reserve  was  made.. 

The  territory  lying  between  two  rivens  is  the  whole  country  from  their 
sources  to  their  mouths ;  and  if  no  branch  of  eitiier  of  them  has  ac- 
qujlred  the  name,  exclusive  of  another,  the  main  branch,  to  its 
source,  must  be  considered  as  the  true  rivelr. 

The  actof  June  t6th,  ISlt,  ch.48S.'[cix.]  to  ascertain  the  we^ern 
boundary  of  the  tract  reserved  for  the  military  warrants,  and  which 
provjsirttially  desi^rnate  /iiwffwrV  Wne  a*  the  w^^prn  boundary,  did 
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not  inralitlnto  the  title  .to  land  iM'tn-cen  that  line  and  Roberts' 
lint^  ar(|uire(l  unilcr  a  Virginia  military  warrant,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  that  an. 
The  land  l)etwecii  Ludlow '»  and  Roberts*  line  was  not  withdrawn 
from  the  territory  liable  to  he  surveyed  for  military  warrants,  by 
any  act  of  Congress  passed  before  the  act  of  June  2Gth,  181£,  ch. 
432.  [.cix.] 

ERROR  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio. 


March^ih.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  C/ay,  for  the 
plain tifls^  and  by  the  Attorney-GencraJ,  for  the 
defendants. 

Marck  nth.      jyjr.   Chief  Justice   Marshall    delivered    the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Both  parties  in  this  cause  claim  under  grants 
made  by  the  United  Str  tes,  in  that  tract  of  coun- 
try which  was  reserve  by  Virginia,  out  of  her 
cession  to  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  claims  of  her  officers  and  soldiers  on  conti- 
nental establishment.  The  reserve  was  at  first 
dependent  on  a  deficiency  of  good  land,  to  satisfy 
«t4ios6  claims,  in  a  territory  reserved  for  the  same 
objects  in  Kentucky,  which  was  then  a  part  of 
Virginia;  but  tlie  necessity  of  making  this  fact 
appear,  was  aflerwards  dispensed  with,  and  ttie 
deficiency  was  admitted  to  exist.  The  plaintiff, 
having  the  oldest  patent,  has,  of  course,  the  better 
title,  if  his  patent  be  valid. 

A  case  was  agreed  in  the  Circuit  Court,  oo 
which  a  j^raybrma  judgment  was  rendered  for 
the  defendant,  which  is  now  before  this  Court  on 
a  writ  of  error. 
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The  plaintiff  claims  under  a  military  warrant,     1824. 
issued  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  line,  ^^^^[JJJ^ 
on  continental  establishment ;  and  the  defendant,        t. 
under  a  purchase  made  from  the  United  States,  '^^''*^P^"- 
subsequent  to  the  emanation  of  the  plaintiff's 
grant.    The  first  question  made  in  the  cause  is, 
whether  the  land  in  controversy  be  within  the  Vir- 
ginia reserve.^    The  words  are,  that  if  the  quan- 
tity of  land  reserved,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Ohio,  **  for  the  Virginia  troops  on  continental  es- 
tablishment,  should  prove  insufficient  for  their 
legal  bounties,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up 
to  the  said  troops,  in  good  Jands  between  the 
SciotQ  and  Little  Miami.'' 

In  1790,  Congress  paired  an  act,'  in  which, 
afler  reciting  that  the  agents  for  ^the  troops  of 
Virginia  had  reported^  to  the  Executive  of  that 
State,  that  tb^re  was  a  deficiency  of  good  lands 
in  the  territory  ^reserved  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Ohio,  and,  after  directing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  make  a  return  to  the  Executive  of  that  State 
•of  the  number  of  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cersy  and  privates,  who  Served  in  the  Virginia  line 
on  continental  establishment,  it  is  enacted,  **  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  agents  to 
locate,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  troops,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  such  a 
number  of  acres  of  good  land,  as  shall,  together 
with  the  number  already  located  between  thie  said 
two  rivers,  and  the  number  already  located  on  the 
90uth-easterly  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  be  equal  to 
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1824.     the  aggregate  amount  80  to  be  returned,  as  aforc- 
^gJ^JjJJ^  said,  by  the  Secrctairy  of  the  Department  of  War." 
▼.  In  June,  1704,  Congress  passed  another  act* 

^'^°'  on  this  subject,  declaring  that  every  oflicor  and 
soldier  of  the  Virginia  line,  on  continental  esta- 
blishment, entitled  to  bounty  lands,  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  '^  sliall,  on  pro- 
ducing >the  warrant,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof, 
and  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  ofiBce  where 
the  said  warrants  are  legally  kept,  that  the  same, 
or  a  part  thereof,  remains  unsatisfied ;  and  Qn  pro- 
ducing the  survey,  agreeably  to  tlie  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  tract  or  tracts  to  which  he  or  they 
may  be  entitled,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Departmcint  of  War,  such  officer  and  soldier, 
his  or  their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to, 
and  receive  a  patent  for  the  same,  from  the  Prqsi- 
dent  of  tho  United  States/'  ^ 

.Under  these  acts  the  plaintiff's  patent  was 
'  issued;  It  is  not^  we  think,  to  jbe  questioned, 
that  under  the  reserve  contained  in  the  cession  act 
of  Virginia,  and  under  the  acts  of  Qongress 
which  have  been  recited,  the  whole  country  lyings 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  was  subject- 
ed to  the  military  warrants,  to  satisfy  which  tlic 
reserve  uras  made,  and  any  part  of  i(  might  be  sur- 
veyed for  any  person  holding  such  warrant.  What 
is  the  extent  of  this  country  ? 

The  plaintiff  contends,  that  it  is  the  territory  be- 
tween  Uie  Ohio,  into  which  both  riyers  empty,  and 
a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  sourcie  of  the  main 
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branch  of  one  rivet*  to  the  source  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  other,  and  the  rivers  themselves,  from 
their  sources  to  their  mouths. 

The  Scioto  is  a  much  longer  river  than  the  Lit-  ^"*®"P*"" 
tie  ^  Miami,  and  the  defebdant  has  suggested,  that 
the  country  reserved  may  be  limited  by  the  Ohio 
on  one  side,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of 
the  Miami  to  the  Scioto,  which  shall  be  parallel 
with  the  Ohio,  on  the  opposite  side.    But  this  sug- 
gestion has  not  been  prested  ;  and  the  idea  it  con- 
veys, is  directly  opposed  to  the  words  of  the  reserve, 
and  the  construction  which  has  been  uniformly  given 
to  the  deed  of  cession  by  both  the  contracting  par- 
ties.   The  territory  lying  between  two  rivers,  js 
the  whole  country,  from  their  sources  to  their 
mouths ;  and  if  no  fork  of  either  of  them  has  ac- 
quired  the  name,  in  exclusion  of  another,  the  main 
branch,  to  its  source,  must  be  considered  as  the 
true  river.    Any  other  rule  would  be  arbitrary, 
depending  on  caprice,  not  on  principle ;  and  the 
whole  legislation  of  Congress  upon  the  subject 
shows,  we  think,  a  disposition  to  be  guided  by 
this  reasonable  rule. 

We  are  relieved  from  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
main  branches  of  these  rivers,  by  the  case  agreed, 
which  finds  a  map,  certified  by  the  commissioner 
of  the  land  office,  dated  the  26fh  of  February, 
1 820 ;  and  that  a  line  on  the  said  map,  marked  and 
thereon  described  as  Roberts'  line,  represents  a 
line  extending  from  the  source  of  (he  Little  Miami 
to  the  source  of  the  Scioto,  and  that  the  soQrces  of 
both  rivers  are  truly  shown  thereon. 

Admitting  this  line  to  con   ttute  the  true  boun^ 
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18!^.    dary  of  the  military  reserve,  the  land  in  controvet^ 


Doddridp 


if  lies  within  it ;  and  the  plaintiflTs  patent  would, 
T.'^^  consequently,  be  valid,  if  it  depended  entirely  on 
the  original  deed  of  cession,  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress which  have  been  recited.  But  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  contends,  that  as  the  plaintiflTs  title 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  government  of  the 
Union,  it  must  have  been  obtained  conformably  to 
the  Taws  of  the  United  States,  or.  is  invalid. 

It  has  been  very  truly  observed,  that,  while  the 
government  of  the  Union  is  to  be  considered  as 
holding  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia,  in  trust 
for  the  officers  arid  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  liiie,  so 
far  as  the  reservation  for  their  benefit  extends^  it  is 
also  to  be  considered  as  holding  the  lands  not  re- 
served, in  trust  for  the  nation ;  and  as  being  bound 
by  its  high  duties  to  execute  that  trust.  Congress, 
therefore^  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  the  territory  not  included  within  the  reserve; 
and  its  laws  made  for  this  purpose  may  control, 
and  Mve  controlled,  the  o/iginal  rights  of  the  mili- 
tary claimants,  and  have  established  a  line  between 
thd  sources  of  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  which  the  plaintiff  contends. 
Without  (questioning  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Court  will  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
Congress  has  passed  any  law,  contracting  the  mi- 
litary reserve  witHin  narrower  limits  than  are  pre- 
scribed bir  the  deed  of  cession,  as  herein  constru- 
ed, or  has  made  any  provision  which,  in  any  man- 
ner, affects  the  plaintiff's  grant 

In  May,  1785,  Congress  passed  '^  all  ordinance 
for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  grantiojg  lands  in  the 
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western  territory,"  in  which;  for  the  purpose  of  sc-     1 824. 
curing  to  the  officers  and  8oi<Uers  of  the  Virginia  ^J^^JJJjf 
line,  on  continental  establishment,  the  bounties        v. 
granted  them  by  that  State,  it  is  ordained,  "that         ^"' 
no  part  of  the  land  between  the  rivers  called  Little 
Miami*  and  Scidto,  o.V  the  riorth-west  side  of  the 
river  Ohio,  be  sold,  or  in  any  manner  alienated, 
until  there  shall  first  have  been  Taid  off  and  appro- 
priated for  the  said  officers  and  soldiers,  and  per- 
sons claiming  under  them,  the  lands  they  are  en- 
titled to,  agreeably  to  the  said  deed  of  cession,  and 
act  of  Congress  accepting  the  same." 

In  May,  1796,  Congress  passed  an  act*  for  the 
survey  and  sale  of  these  lands,  directing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Surveyor  General,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  ''to  survey  and  mark  the  unascertained 
outlines  of  the  lands  lying  north-west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kentucky, 
in  which  the  titles  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
extinguished,  and  to  divide  the  same  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  directed/* 

The  2d  section  enacts,  ''that  the  part  of  the 
said  land  which  has  not  been  already-conveyed," 
&c«,  **  or  which  has  not  been  heretofore,  and  du- 
ring the  present  session  of  Congress  may  not  be, 
appropriated  for  satisfying  military  land  bounties, 
and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  divided,"  &c. 

This  law,  then,  which  gives  to  the  SurveyorGe- 
neral  his  authority  to  survey  the  country  generally, 
and  to  lay  off  the  lands  as  prescribed  in  the  act, 
excludes  from  this  general  authority  all  lands  pre- 
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1824.    Viouslf  appropriated  for  militaqr  laAd  Jiountiea, 


nl^ll^j^^  apA  for  oHier  purpoaea ;  and^  eonaequently,  ex* 
T.       ciudei  the  landa  between  the  Scioto  And  the  Little 
Miami. 

In  May,  1800,  Congreia  paafted  an  actr  providing 
further  for  the  sale  of  these  lands,  and  establish* 
ing  for  that  purpose  four  land  oScei*  The  places 
at  which  these  offices  shall  be  fixed  are  designated 
in  the  act,  and  the  district  of  Country  attached  to 
each,  is  described.  Neither  of  these  districts  com* 
prehends.  any  lands  between  the  Scioto  and  the 
Little  Miami.  The  Surveyor  General  was  not 
authorized  to  survey  any  lands  within  the  military 
reserve,  norwas  the  sale  of  such  lands  authorisEed  at 
any  of  the  land  offices.  In  the  execution  of  thisact, 
the  Surveyor  General  caused  a  line  to  be  run  from 
the  source  of  the  Little  Miami  towards  what  he  sqp- 
posed  to  be  the  source  of  the  Scioto,  which  is  de- 
nominated Ludlow's  line*,  and  surveyed  the  lands 
west  of  that  line  in  .sections  and  parts  of  section« 
as  prescribed  in  the  act  of  Congress. 

In  March,  1804,*  Congress  passed  a  law  for  as- 
certaining the  ^boundary  of  the  land  reserved  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  for  military  bounties,  which 
^enacts, '' that  the  line  run  under  the.  direction  of 
.the  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  source  of  the  little  Miami  towards  tne  source 
of  the  Scioto,  and  which  binds,  on  the  east,  the 
surveys  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
together  with  its  course  continued  to  the  Scioto  ri* 
ver,  be  considered  and  held  as  the  westerly  boun- 
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dary  Une/north  of  the  source  of  the  Little  Miami,    1824. 
of  the  territory  reserved  by  the  Stat&  Of  Virginia,  iwidiMi» 
between  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Scioto  rivers,        ?. 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  add  soldiers  of  the  conti-  ''**®"*P^^ 
nental  liniB  of  that  8tate :  Provided,  that  the  State  ^ 
of  Virginia  shdl,  within  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  recognise  such  line  as  the  boun<liiry  of 
the  said  territory.**    The  line  mentioned  in  this 
act,  is  called.  Ludlow's  line. 

This  act  shows,  we  think,  very  clearly,  that*. 
Congress  did  not  mean  to  assert  a  power  to  fix  the 
western  boundary  of  the  military  reserve.  The 
deed  of  cession,  and  the  act  of  acceptance,  were 
considered  as  forming  a  contract  respecting  a  ter- 
ritory, the  western  line  of  which  could  not,  at  the 
time,  be  fixed  with  precision,  and  which  was  una- 
voidably  described  ip  terms  requiring  subsequent 
3xplanation  and  adjustment.  This  adjustment 
was  to  be  made,  not  by  one  of  the  parties,  but  by 
both;  and  this  act  is  an  essay  towards  it.  Con- 
gress makes  a  proposition  to  Virginia,  by  which 
the  United  States  are  to  be  bound,  provided  Vir- 
ginia accepts  it  within  two  years.  If  it  be  not 
accepted  within  that  time,  the  parties  stand  on 
their  original  rights,  as  if  .it  had  never  been  made. 
This  is  a  very  fair  and  equitable  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  is  founded  on 
the  idea  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  equal. 
Had  Virginia  accepted  this  proposition,  it  would 
have  become  a  contract,  and  Ludlow's  line  would 
have  been  established  as  the  western  boundary 
of  the  military  reserve;  the  land  in  controversy 
lying  west  of  that  line,  would  not  have  b^en' 
liable:  to  be  surveyed  to  satisfy  the  plaintifi^'s  war- 
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1 824.    rant.    But  Virginia  did  not  accept  the  propositioni 
Coddridn  ^^  ^^  lights,  of  the  parties  remained  as  if  it  had 

▼.  never  been  made. 
Thompwn.  j^^  1812,*  Congress  made  another  effort  to  esta* 
blish  this  Une.  The  President  was  authorized  to 
appoint  three  commissionersi  to  meet  commission- 
ers to  be  appointed  by  Virginia,  who  were  to 
agree  on  the  western  line  of  the  military  reserve, 
and  to  cause  the  same'to  bo  surveyed  and  marked 
out.  Should  commissioners  from  Virginia  fail  to 
meet  them,  they  were  to  proceed  alone,  and  make 
their  report  to  the  Executive.  In  the  mean  time, 
jand  until  the  line  should  be  established  by  consent, 
Ludlow's  line  was  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Virginia  reserve. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  were 
met  by  those  of  Virginia,  and  they  proceeded  to 
ascertain  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers,  and  em- 
ployed a  Mr.  Charles  Roberts  to  survey  and  mark 
a  line,  from  the  source  of  one  to  that  of  the  other. 
This  line  is  called  RoberUf  line,  is  reported  by 
the  conmiissioners  to^  the  Executive,  and  is  found, 
in  the  case  agreed,  to  represent  truly  a  line  drawn 
from  the  source  of  the  Little  Miami  to  the  source 
of  the  Scioto.  The  Virginia  commissioners,  how- 
ever, lefused  to  accede  id  this  line,  and  claimed  to 
run,  from  the  source  of  the  Scioto,  a  straight  Una 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  which  would 
pass  south  of  that  river,  and  include  a  cbnsidera- 
ble  tract  of  country  not  lying  between  that  river 
^      and  the  Scioto.  This  demand  prevented  an  agree* 
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uient  establidhing  Roberts*  lioe;  and  as  th«  aeC  of  1884. 
June,  1812,  provirtiotially  deRignated  LudloWa 
line  as  the  western  bcmfidary  of  the  reHcrre,  until 
one  should  hh  fin(illy  estab)i»hed»  with  the  consent 
.  of  Virginia,  it  remains  the  b«Min'f:try  for  the  prt- 
sent.  Had  the  plaintiff's  title  been  ncquired  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  would 
be  much  force  in  the  objection  to  it ;  but  it  was 
acquired  before  this  act  passed/  and  cannot,  wr 
think,  be  affected  by  it  Congress  cannot  have 
intended  to  annul,  by  a  legislative  act,  a  title 
which  was  valid  at  the  time ;  and  a  law  which  does 
not  express  that  intention  ought  not  to  have  that 
effect  given  to  it  by  construction.  If  the  words  of 
the  act  of  1804  were  doubtful,  which  they  are  not, 
the  act  of  1812  wouM  expound  thein,  and  shosi^ 
that  not  even  a  temporary  bounrlary  had  been  pre-', 
viously  fixed*  The  appointment  of  commission-* 
ers  to  meet  others  to  be  appointed  by  Virginia,  who 
were  to  agree  upon  and  mark  the  true  line,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  line  till  such  agree- 
ment should  be  made,  prove  incontestfibly,  that 
Congress  did  not  suppose  theiine  to  be  established. 
Had  the  commissioners  from  Virginia  assented  to 
the  equitable  proposition -made  by  tho^e  of  the 
United  States,  the  plaintiff's  patent,  founded  on 
a  su];vey  made  before  that  time,  would  be  admit- 
ted to  be  unassailiible.  And  yc^t  the  land  was,  in 
fact,  within  the  territory  actually  reserved  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  made,  and  no  liiw  had  theii 
passed  substituting  any  other  line  for  the  true  one. 
The  act  of  1812  does  not  look  back,  and  annul, 
existing  titles ;  it  is  emirely  prospective,  aAd  leaves  . 
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1824.  prior  tides  as  it  found  them.  If|  then,  there  be  no 
other  act  of  Congress,  which  impairs  this  patent^ 
it  must  be  considered  as  valid. 

The  defendant  contends  that  there  are  previous 
acts,  by  which  the  land  between  Ludlow's  and 
Roberts'  lines  was  withdrawn  from  the  territory 
liable  to  be  surveyed  for  military  warrants.  The 
act  of  1804,  already  mentioned,  enacts,  ^' that  all 
officers  and  soldiers,  or  their  legal  representatives, 
entitled  to  bounty  lands  within  the  above  men- 
tioned reserved  territory^  shall  complete  their  lo- 
cations within  three  years  after  the  passing  />f  this 
act,"  and  that  the  locations  made  within  tttat  part 
of  the  territory  to  which  the  Indi^  title  has  been 
extinguished,  shall  be  surveyed,  and  ihe  surveys 
returned  to  the  Department  of  War,  within  fiye 
years.  The  3d  section  provides,  that  such  parts 
of  the  territory  as  shall  not  have  been  located,  and 
such  part  as  shall  not  have  been  surveyied,  and 
the  surveys  returned  to  the  Department  of  W^ar, 
within  the  times  prescribed  by  the  act,  shall  be 
released  from  any  claim  for  such  bounty  lands, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose. 

In.  March,  1807,  an  act  passed,  giving  three 
years  farther  time  for  mdcing  locations,  and  five 
years  farther  time  for  making  and  returning  sur- 
veys;  ^*  Provided,  that  no  locations,  as  aforesaid, 
within  the  above  mentioned  tract,  shall,  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  be  made  on  tracts  of  land  for 
wbiph  patents  had  previoudy  been  issued,  pr 
tAul^  had  bead  (previously  surveyed ;  and  any 
palilit  wUeh  may  MvertMess  he  obtained,  for 
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land  located  eoDtrar/  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec-     1824. 
tion,  shall  be  considered  as  null  and  void.'*  DodMdit 

The  time  for  making  locations  and  surveys  was  ^  r. 
farther  eztendedi  by  subsequent  acts  containing 
the  same  proviso. 

The  defendant  contends  that  this  proviso  com- 
prehends the  land  previously  surveyed  by  the 
Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  concur  in  this  opinion^  for  several 
reasons. 

The  words  refer  to  the  whole  military  reserve, 
and  seem  intended  to  apply  to  surveys  which  might 
be  made  throughout  that  entire  tract  of  country, 
not  to  the  land  surveyed  in  townships,  sections, 
and  parts  of  sections,  by  the  United  States,  west 
of  Ludlow's  line.  Thero  were  such  surveys. 
The  records  of  this  Court  show,  that  many  con- 
troversies were  produced  in  that  country,  by  the 
mode  of  locating  aiid  surveying  military  lands, 
Which  had  been  adopted  under  the  laws' of  Vir- 
ginia; and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
Congress,  when  giving  farther  time  to  make  loca- 
tions and  surveys,  might  be  disposed  to  cure  the 
defects  in  titles  already  acquired,  and  to  prevent 
second  locations  on  lands  already  located.  The 
wdrds  of  the  proviso  too  are  adapted  to  the  saving 
of  private  rights. 

It  has  great  influence,  we  think,  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  if  the  proviso  be  construed  to  compre- 
hend the  surveys  made  by  the  United .  States,  it 
would  amount  to  the  establishment  of  Ludlow's 
line;  for  those  surveys  were  made  up  to  that  line, 
and  would  indirectly  curtail  the  Virginia  military 
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1824.     reseire.    This  was  obviously  not,  at  that  time, 
^g^^^^  the  intention  of  the  government.    Subsequent  to 
▼.        this  period,   in   1812,   commissioners  were  ap- 
'^*^'  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  with  those  of 
Virginia  on  the  tme  line,  and  marking  it;  who* 
were  directed  **  to  note  the  intersections,  if  any, 
of  said  line  with  any  surveys  heretofore  autbonzed 
by  the  United  States.'*    Congress  was  induced  lo 
give  farther  time  for  making  these  locations  and 
surveys,  by  a  just  sense  of  the  real  difficulties  at- 
tending the  completion  of  titles  in  that  country, 
and  an  equitable  regard  for  the  rights  of  tlie 
claimants.     There  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  intended  to  withdraw  one  part  of  the 
country  from  these  i^Iaims  more  than,  another. 

If  this  intention  had  existed,  it  would  have  been 
manifested  in  more  intelligible  and  direct  words. 
Instead  of  the  ambiguous  language  used  in  this 
proviso,  all  locations  would  have  been  restrained 
beyond  Ludlow's  fine;  Congress  would  have 
avowed  its  intention  in  plain  terms,  and  would 
havo  effected  its  object  by  direct  means.  But 
the  course  of  legislation  which  has  been  pursued 
on  this  subject,  the  scrupulous  regard  which  the 
government  has  shown  to  the  conditions  oi^  which 
the  cession  of , Virginia  was  made,  thelibeiialand 
fair  offers  of  the  United  States,  for  adjusting  the 
real  extent  of  the  reserve,  forbid  a  construction 
which  would  indirectly  abridge  that  reserve. 

But  were  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  proviso  does 
comprehend  the  lands  between  the  lines  surveyed 
by  Roberts  and  Ludlow,  that  admission  could  ipot 
affect  this  cause.  The  words  of  the  proviso  Are, 
'^  that  no  locations  shall  be  made  on  tracts  of  land. 
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Ibr  which  patents  had  been  previoualy  israedi  or  1824. 
which  had  been  previoualy  surveyed/'  The  pro- 
hibition respects  future  locations/  not  future  sur- 
veys; and  the  case  does  not  show  when  this  loca- 
tion was  made.  It  might  have  been  made  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1807;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is,  that  it  was  made  before  that 
time,  since  the  patent  is  presumed  to  be  valid, 
until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

On  both  points,  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the 
law  upon  this  case  is  for  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  favour  of  the 
defendants,  must  be  reversed,  and  judgment  en- 
tered for  the  plaintiflL 

Judgment  reversed. 


[CtlOENCK-i 

RiGGS  V.  Tayloc. 

ll*  ft  party  intend  to  U90  &  written  instrament  io  evideaeet  he  OMit 
produce  the  original,  if  in  his  possession.  But  if  it  is.  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  other  party,  who  refuses  to  produce  it,  after  notice, 
or  if  the  original  is  lost  or  destroyed,  secondary  ovidenoe  (beiog 
the  best  which  the  nature  of  the  case  allows)  will  ha  admittad. 

The  party,  in  such  case,  may  read  a  counterpart ;  or,  if  there  is  no 
counterpart,  an  examined  copy ;  or,  if  no  such  copy,  may  gi?e 
parol  efidence  of  the  contents. 

Where  a  writing  has  been  Toluntarily  destroyed,  for  frandideiit  pur- 
poses, or  to  create  an  excuse  for  its  non-productiODt  seooodaiy  otK 
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1824*  ^"'^^  ^  iticoQteiiu  is  not  idmiiilbto.   Bot  where  the  denCroc^OA 

X^^sy^^  or  1m*  (although  Tolnntary)  happens  thnmgh  mistake  or  accident, 

Riggs  such  evidence  will  be  idmitted. 


T. 

Tijloe. 


ERROR  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


l».  i8tt.       This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Key^.  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  by  Mr.  Hay*  for  the  defendant. 

MmkiM.      Mr.  Justice  Todd  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case  brought  by  th^ 
plaintiff  against  the  defendant  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia/  upon  a  contract  in 
writing,  entered  into  between  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, for  the  sale  of  bank  stock  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Georgetown.  At  the  time  that  this  con- 
tract was  entered  into,  each  party  had  a  counter- 
part of  the  contract,  and  the  pl&intiff  alleging  the 
loss  of  his,  he  gave  notice  to  the  defendant  to  pro- 
duce, upon  the  trial,  the  one  which  he,  the  defeo*' 
dant,  had ;  but  the  defendant  declined  producing 
it,  stating  that  he  had  lost  his  also.  Id  conse- 
qtfsnce  of  these  losses,  the  plaintiff,  upon  the 
trial  of  the  cau$e,  offered  to  prove,  by  a  person 
who  was  a  witness  to  the  contract,  and  h^d  sub- 
scribed it  as  such,  the  contents  of  the  contract^ 
and  to  entitle  himself  to  give  this  testimony,  made 
the  following  affidavit  ''  The  plaintiff  in  this 
cause  makes  oath,  in  relation  to  the  memorandum 

«  Hscilsd  SJfcMdJron&Mi:  344.    I  PkUL  m  Bmi.  1^. 
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of  agreement  between  the  defendant  and  himaelf,     1824. 


Rio* 


ralatiye  to  the  stock  in  the  declaaition  mentioned, 
that  his  impresaion  in,  that  he  tore  up  the  same.  ,^J^ 
after  the  transfer  of  the  stock,  believing  that  the  ^^^ 
statements  upon,  which  the  contract  had  been 
made  were  correct,  and  that  he  woold  have  no 
further  use  for  the  paper.  He  is  not  certain  that 
he  did  tear  it  up,  and  does  not  recollect  doing  so, 
but  such  is  his  impresiion«.  If  he  did  not  tear  it 
up,  it  has  become  lost  or  mislaid ;  and  that  he  has 
searched  for  it  among  his  papers  repeatedly,  and 
cannot  find  it."  The  defendant  objected  to  tins 
testimony,  and  insisted  that  no  evidence  dught  to 
be  given  of  the  contents  of  the  said  contract. 
The  Court  sustained  the  objection ;  whereupon 
a  verdict  and  judgment  was  given  for  the  defen- 
dant The  plaintiff  filed  a  bill  of  exceptions  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  excluding  the  evidence 
aforesaid  from  going  to  the  jury,  and  the  cause 
is  brought  up  to  this  Court  by  a  writ  of  error. 

The  only  question  to  be  decided  by  this  Court 
is,  whether  the  Circuit  Court  erred,  in  rejecting 
the  said  evidence.  • 

Whether  the  plaintiff  in  the  cause  was  a  com- 
petent witness  to  prove  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
tbto  written  agreement,  refi^rred  to  in  the  bill  of 
exeeptionis,  need  not  be  inquired  into,  as  it  was 
not  objected  to  inr  the  Court  below,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  waived  by  the  defendadt's  counsel  in  this 
Court 

The  admissibility  of  evidence  of  the  loss  of  a 
deed  or  other  vmtten  instrument,  is  addreseed  to. 
the  Court,  and  not  to  the  jury. 
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1824.  Tlie  general  rule  of  evidence  is,  if  a  parly  in- 
tend to  use  u  deed,  or  any  other  instrument,  in 
evidencevhe  ought  to  produce  the  original,  if  he 
has  it  in  his  possession;  but  if  the  instrument  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  other  party,  who  refuses 
to  produce  it,  after  a  reasonable  notice,  or  if  the 
original  is  lost  or  destroyed,  secondary  evidence, 
which  is  the  best  that  the  nature  of  the  case  allows, 
will  in  that  case  be  admitted.  {Phillipn  on  Evtd. 
3990  'I^be  party,  after  proving  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, to.  account  for  the  absence  of  the 
original,  may  read  a  counterpart,  or,  if  there  is 
no  counterpart,  an  examined  copy,  or,  if  there 
should  not  be  an  examined  copy,  he  may  give 
parol  evidence  of  the  contents. 

It  is  contended  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  tliat 
the  affidavit  is  defec  ive,  not  being  sufficiently 
certain  or  positive,  as  to  the  loss  of  the  original 
writing.  The  affiant  only  states  his  ivipi-essum 
that  he  tore  it  up ;  and  if  he  did  not  tear  it  up, 
it  has  become  lost  or  mislaid ;  that  this  is  in  the 
alternative,  and  not  certain  or  positive.  Wc  do 
not  concur  in  this  reasoning.  An  impression  is 
an  image  fixed  in  the  mind,  it  is  belief;  and  be- 
lieving the  paper  in  question  was  destroyed,  has 
been  deemed  sufficient  to  let  in  the  secondary 
evidence.  (Phillips  an  Evid.  399.  7  East,  66. 
8  Eastf  284.)  The  alternative  alluded  to  is,  ''  if 
he  did  not  tear  it  up,  it  has  become  lost  or  mis- 
laid.''  Now,  if  he  tore  it  up,  it  was  destroyed; 
if  it  was  not  destroyed,  it  was  lost  or  mislaid ;  in 
cither  event,  it  was  not  in  the  power  or  pes- 
flession  of  th^  affiant,  which,  we  think,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  certain  and  positive  to  let  in  the  secondary     1824. 
evidence. 

It  is  further  contended,  that  it  appears  from  the 
plaintiff's  own  showing,  the  destruction  or  loss  of 
the  writing  was  voluntary  and  by  his  default ;  in 
which  case,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  prove 
its  contents.    It  will  be  admitted^  that  where  a 
Writing  has  been  voluntarily  destroyed,  with  an 
intent  to  produce  a  wrong  or  injury  to  the  oppo- 
site party,  or  for  fraudulent  purposes,  or  to  create 
an  excuse  for  its  non-production,  in  such  cases  the 
secondary  pro0f  ought  not  to  be  received ;  but  in 
cases  where  the  destruction  or  loss  (although  vo- 
luntary) happens  through  nUitake  or  accidentf  the 
party  cannot  be  charged  with  default.     In  this 
case,  the  affiont  states,  that  if  he  tore  up  the  pa- 
per, it  was  from  a  belief  that  the  statements  upon 
which  the  contract  had  been  made  weirfe  correct| 
and  that  he  would  have  no  further  use  for  the 
paper.  In  this  he  was  miftoAai.  If  a  party  should 
receive  the  amount  of  a  promissory  note  in  bills, » 
and  destroy  the  note,  and  it  was  presently  disco- 
vered that  the  bills  were  forgeries,  can  it  be  said 
that  the.  voluntary  destruction  of  the  note  would 
prevent  the  introduction  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
contents  thereof;  or,  if  a  par^  should  destroy 
one  paper,  believing  it  to  be  a  different  one,  will 
this  deprive  him  of  his  rights^growing  out  of  the 
destroyed  paper  ?    We  think  not.    Gases  of  vo- 
luntary destruction  of  papers,  arising  from  mistake, 
as  well  as  from  accident,  might  be  multiplied  ad 
infinitum.    In  this  case,  the  evidence  offered  was 
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]824<     that  of  the  snbscribinfr  witness  to  the  writing;  it 

^"^^y'^^  was  the  best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  ease 
luggt 

T.        admitted,  which  was  in  the  possession  or  power 
Tayioe.    ^j.  jIj^  party.     Thi?  Court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
the  Circuit  Court  erred  in  refusing  to  let.  the  said 
evidence  go  to  the  jury. « 

It  was  further  contended  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  that  the  declaration  is  railically  defectivOi 
stating  no  cause  of  action  whatever. 

If  there  had  been  a  single  count  only,  in  the 
declaration  on  the  written  contract,  it  migbt  be 
necessary  to  go  into  an  examination  of  this  point; 
but  as  there  is  a  count  for  money  had  and  re* 
ceived,  and  money  paidand  advanced,  which,  if 
the  evidence  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  jury, 
and  they  had  fouiid  their  verdict  on  this  count,  it 
would  have  been  clearly  good,  we  deem  it  imma- 
terial to  decide  it. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  a  venire  facias  de 
novo  Awarded. 
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[CsAVCBmr.    Alikv.    Moetcaoe.] 


HuoH£8  and  others,  AppeUanti, 


V. 


Edwards  and  Wife,  Respondents. 


Where  the  mortfagi  deed  eonuined  a  defeetance  that  the  mortgacor 
should  paj  the  debt,  according  to  the  condition  of  a  bond  recited 
in  the  deed,  by  Yhich  it  was  payable  on  a  day  already  past,  at  the 
time  of  the  execation  of  the  deed,  hdd  that  this  circumstance  did 
not  avoid  the  mortgage  deed  in  e<(aity,  where  it  was  to  be  consi« 
dered  as  a  conveyance,  absolute  at  law,  but  ii|tended  as  a  security 
merely,  and  to  be  treated  in  tlie  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  mort- 
gage. 
A  Court  of  equity  looks  to  the  substantial  object  of  the  conreyance, 
and  will  consider  an  absolute  deed  as  a  mortgage,  wherever  it  is 
shown  to  have  beeki  intended  merely  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt 
In  the  case  either  of  a  legal  or  equitable  mortgage,  the  mortgagee 
may  pursue  liis  legal  remedy  by  ejectment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lUe  his  bill  to  foreclose  the  equity  of  redemption. 
Under  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  of  1794,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  alien  to  show  that  he 
was  in  the  actual  possession  or  seisin  of  the  land,  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  which  applies  to  the  title,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
gives  it  die  same  legal  validity  as  if  the  parties  were  citizens.    The 
title  of  an  alien  mortgagee  is  protected  by  the  treaty. 
But,  independent  of  the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty,  an  alien  mortgagee 
has  a  right  to  come  into  a  Court  of  equity,  and  have  the  property, 
which  has  been  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  money.    His  demand  is  merely  a  personal 
one,  the  debt  being  considered  as  the  prindpid,  and  the  land  m 
an  incident. 
A  mortga^  cannot  redeem  after  a  lajpie  of  twenty  years,  after  for- 
feiture and  possession  by  the  mortgagee,  (which  period  bu  bec0 
adopted  in  equity  by  analogy  to  the  statute  of  limitations,)«|io  Ib- 
terest  having  been  paid  in«  the  mean  time,  and  no 
appearing  to  account  for  the  neglect 
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18S4«  Where  the  moitgagee  bringt  fait  bill  of  foredoewe,  the  mortgage 
yill,  after  the  tame  length  of  time^  be  presamed  to  haTe  been  dis- 
charged, unless  drcumstances  can  be  shown  to  repel  the  presump- 
tion, as,  payment  of  interest,  a  promise  to  paj,  an  acknowledg- 
ment bj  the  mortgagor  that  the  mortgage  Is  Mill  subsisting,  and 
the  like. 
A  banm  fidti  purchaser  under  the  OMHlgagor,  iHth  actus!  notice  of 
the  mortgage^  or  constmetiTe  notice  by  means  of  a  registry,  can 
only  protect  himself,  by  the  lapse  oC  time,  or  other  equity,  under 
the  same  circumstances  which  would  afford  a  protection  to  the 
mortgagor. 
Such  a  purchaser  is  not  entitled  to  have  the  Talue  of  the  unpro?e- 
ments  made  by  him  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
themortgaged  premises. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky. 

m.wK  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mn  Cla/y,*  for  the 
appellants,  and  by  Mr.  Wickltfe^  for  the  respon- 
dents. 

MBKrek  Mr.  Justice  Washinotoii  delivered  the  opinion 

of  the  Court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  in  equity  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Kentucky.  Ed- 
wards and  wife,  the  plaintiflir  in  the  Court  below, 
filed  their  bill  in  that  Court,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1816,  in  which  they  charge,  that  the  female  plain- 
tiff, before  her  coverture,  advanced,  by  way  of  loan, 
to  James  Hughes,  her  brother,  the  sum  of  £770 
2s.  4d.,  tm.  which  he  gaye  his  bond,  bearing  date 
the  lOtk  of  September,  1793,  with  condition  to  pay 
die  saime  on  the  I2th  of  the  same  month ;  and  for 
securing  the  said  debt,  she  took  from  the  said 

m  Hecttcd  Fottw  ▼•  Hodgwa,  19  Fit.  184.  ChbloMnddqr  v. 
CUntOD,  Joe.  t  WaBL 
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Hughes  a  mortgage  upon  sunilry  lota,  situate  in  1824. 
Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  which  are  particularly 
described.  It  further  charges,  that  the  debt  still 
remains  due  and  unpaid  ;vand  that  the  defendant, 
Hughes,  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  mort- 
gi^^e  deed,  had  sold  part  of  the  mortgaged  premi- 
ses to  Gabriel  Tandy,  David  and  James  M'Gowan, 
Robert  Wilson,  Saiquel  Patterson,  James  Wil- 
son and  John  Anderson,  John  Parker,  and  Wil- 
liam Bowman,  all  of  whom  are  alleged  to  havt 
purchased  with  legal  notice  of  the  plaintifTs  lien 
on  the  said  property,  the  deed  having  been  duly 
recorded  in  the  County  Court  of  Fayette,  agree- 
ably to  law.  The  mortgagor,  and  the  purchasers 
under  him,  all  of  whom  are  stated  to  be  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  are  prayed  to  be  made  defendants ;  and 
the  prayer  of  the  bill  is,  that  the  defendants  may 
be  decreed  to  pay  the  aforesaid  debt,  with  interest, 
&o. ;  and  on  failure,  that  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion  of  the  defendants  be  foreclosed,  and  the  mort- 
gaged property  decreed  to  be  sold,  to  satisfy  the 
said  debt,  &c.  The  bill  alleges  the  plaintiA:tp 
beNdiens,  and  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  deed  of  mortgage^  dated  the  14th  of 
February,  1794,  which  (as  well  as  the  bond  refer- 
red to  in  it)  is  made  an  exhibit,  contains  a  defea*- 
sance,  that  the  mortgagor  should  pay  tlie  said  sum 
of  £770  2s.  4d.,  with  lafwul  interest  thereon,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  bond  recited  in  it. 
It  was  duly  proved  and  recorded  in  the  County 
Court  of  Fayette,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1794. 

Tandy  and  Patterson  severally  answered  this 
billy  each  of  them  admitting  himself  to  be  id  po»- 
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1824.  MSBioa  of  certain  parts  of  the  mortgaged  premi- 
sesy.  under  a  bona  fide  conveyance^  for  yaluaUe 
consideration  paid,  from  the  mortgagor,  or  others 
claiming  under  himi  and  without  notice  of  the 
mortgage,  other  than  the  constructive  notice  given 
by  the  record  of  the  same.  They  allege  the  conr 
linued  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  from 
the  date  of  the  mortgage,  by  the  said  Hughes,  or 
those  claiming  by  purchase  under  him  ;  and  rely 
upon  the  length  of  time,  and  uninterrupted  pos- 
session, as  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  debt 
has  been  paid,  or  released,  in  bar  of  the  relief 
sought. 

M'Gowan,  and  Hughes,  the  mortgagor,  having 
died  pending  the  suit,  the  guardiaos  ad  litem  of 
their  heirs  and  representatives  severally  answered, 
not  admitting  any  of  the  charges  in  the  bill,  and 
relying  upon  the  presumption  of  payment,  or  a 
release  of  the  debt,  from  length  of  time. 

The  bill  was  dismissed,  as  to  all  the  defendants, 
except  Hughes*  heirs,  Patterson  and  Tandy,  up- 
on their  answers  coming  in ;  and  after  one  or  more 
interlocutory  decrees,  the  Court  pronounced  a  final 
decree  of  foreclosure,  as  to  the  above  defendants; 
and  in  case  the  balance  found  to  be  due  by  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioner,  should  not  be  paid  by 
a  certain  day,  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged  property,  in 
which  the  equity  of  redemption  was  foreclosed, 
was  decreed.. 

It  was  admitted,  by  the  parties,  that  the  defend- 
ants had  made  lasting  and  valuable  improvements 
on  the  mortgaged  property  claimed  by  them ;  and 
that  the  female  plaintiff,  shortly  after  the  date  of 
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tlie  mortgage,  left  the  United  StateSi  and  that  nei-     ]824« 
ther  she,  nor.  her  husband,  has  been  since  within  ^"^^^^^ 
the  United  States.  t. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  filed  in  the  cause,  are 
two  letters  fronl  James  Hughes,  the  mortgagor,  to 
the  female  plaintiff*,  the  one  bearing  date  the  24th 
of  February,  1803,  and  the  other  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1808  ;  in  the  former  of  which,  he  recog- 
nises distinctly  the  existence  of  the  mortgage,  and 
in  both,  promises  to  make  remittances  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  in  his  power. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellants  insist  upon  the 
following  objections : 

1  •  That  the  mortgage  deed  is  a  void  instrument, 
the  defeasance  being  to  pay  the  money  on  the  day 
it  became  due  by  the  bond,  viz.  on  the  12th  of 
Soptember,  1793,  which  was  impossible,  that  day 
having  already  passed. 

2.  The  plaintiffs,  being  aliens,  by  their  own 
jithowing,  cannot  hold  lands  in  Kentucky,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  maintain  a  bill  to  foreclose  this 
mortgage. 

3.  The  plaintiffs  are  barred  of  their  right  to 
foreclose,  by  length  of  time. 

4.  That  the  mortgaged  property  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt, 
beyond  its  unimproved  value. 

1.  The  first  objection  is  well  founded  in  point    Efltctorib« 
of  fact ;  but  as  to  its  legal  consequences,  it  was  iii  dTul^Bco^^ 
a  great  measure  answered  by  the  concession  which  jJ^iJldT"' 
the  learned  counsel,  who  urged  it,  was  constrain- 
ed t6  make.    He  admitted  the  law  to  be,  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  that  if  a  deed  for  land  is  to  be 
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1824  made  void,  by  the  happening  of  a  subsequent  con- 
dition,  the  performance  of  which  is  impossible  at 
the  time  the  deed  is  made,  the  condition  only  is 
void,  and  the  estate  of  the  grantee  becomes  abso- 
lute. But  the  use  which  he  endeavours  to  make 
of  the  objection,  was  to  turn  the  respondents  out 
of  the  Court  of  equity,  and  to  leave  them  to  their 
legal  remedy,  by  ejectment,  to  recover  the  pos- 
session of  the  granted  premises,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  they  tnight  be  successfully  encountered 
by  the  statute  of  limitations.  But  in  what  respect 
the  situation  of  a  grantee  in  a  deed  without  a  de- 
feasance, but  which  was  intended  by  the  parties  to 
operate  only  as  a  security,  differs  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  mortgagee,' in  respect  to  jurisdiction,  and 
the  act  of  limitations,  is  not  perceived  by  the  Court. 
The  latter  may  pursue  his  legal  remedy  by  eject- 
ment, and  he  may,  at  the  same  time,  file  his  bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  foreclosing  the  mortgagor  of  his 
equity  of  redemption.  The  objects  of  the  two 
suits  are  totally  distinct ;  and  it  is  no  objection  to 
the  remedy  sought  in  equity,  that  the  plaintiff  has 
another  remedy  which  he  may  pursue  at  law.  In 
the  one,,  he  seeks  to  obtain  possession  of  the  mort- 
gaged premises ;  and  in  the  other,  to  compel  the 
mortgagor  to  pay  the  debt,  for  the  security  of  which 
the  mortgaged  property  was  pIedg^d•  Whether 
the  defendant  could  avail  himself  of  the  act  of  li- 
mitations in  the  former  case,  whilst  the  equitable 
remedy  of  the  plaintiff  is  subsisting,  is  a  question 
which  need  not  be  decided  in  the  present  case,  as 
the  parties  are  now  before  a  Court  of;  equity. 
The  effect  which  length  of  time  may  have  upon 
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the  plaintiff's  riglits  in  that  Court,  will  be  conai-     1884# 
dered  under  another  head: 


The  principles  here  laid  down,  are  not  less  ap-  «.^^^ 
plicable  to  the  case  of  an  absolute  deed,  which  is 
intended  by  the  parties  to  operate  as  a  securi^  &Jd£Ml!^ 
for  a  debt,  than  they  are  to  that  of  a  conimon«J^«*  ^^j: 
mortgage.  A  Court  of  equity  looks  at  the  real  [Jj^^jj^^^! 
object  and  intention  of  the  conveyances;  and  when  ly  «•  McurUj. 
the  grantor  applies  to  redeem,  upon  an  allegation 
that  the  deed  was  intended  as  a  security  for  a  debt, 
that  Court  treats  it  precisely  as  it  would  an  ordi- 
nary tnortgage ,  provided  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tion is  made  out  by  the  evidence.  So,  too^  the 
grantee  in  such  a  de6d,  may  treat  it  as  a  mortgage, 
and,  acknowledging  it  to  be  such,-  may  apply*  to  a 
Court  of  Equity  to  foreclose  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, which  will  be  decreed,  in  like  manner  as  if  an 
unexceptionable  defeasance  were  attached  to  the 
deed.  That  Court  directs  its  attention  to  the  real 
object  of  the  deed,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
and  will  compel  a  fulfilment  of  both.  Now  wliat 
was  the  object  of  the  present  deed  ?  It  is  admit- 
ted by  all  the  .parties  to  this  cause,  that  it  was  to 
Secure  a  debt  due  by  James  Hughes,  the  grantor, 
to  Martha  Hughes,  the  grantee ;  and  it  is  appa- 
rent, from  the  instrument  itself,  exclusive  of  the 
condition,  that  the  debt  to  be  secured  waa  that  of 
which  the  bond  recited  in  the  deed  was  the  evi- 
dence, which  was  payable  on  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1793,  with  interest  from  the  daie  of  the 
bond.  This,  then,  being  the  contract  of  the  par- 
ties, it  ought  to  be  carrie4  Into  execution^  unless 
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1824.    there  should  be  objections  to  such  a  decree^  other 
^'^^C^  than  the  one  which 'has  been  just  disposed  of. 
▼•  2.  The  next  objection  relied  upon,  is  the  alien- 

age of  the  respondents.  This  objection  would 
thtSlmlM^^'  not,  we  think,  avail  the  appellants,  even  if  the 
object  of  this  suit  was  the  recovery  of  the  land 
itself,  since  the  remedies,  as  well  as  the  rights,  of 
these  aliens,  are  completely  protected  by  the  treaty 
of  1794,  which  declares  ''that  British  subjects, 
who  now  hold  lands  in  the  territories  of  the.  Uni- 
ted States,  See.  shall  continue  to  hold  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their  respec- 
tive estates  and  titles  therein;  and  may  grant,  sell, 
or  devise  the  same  to  whom  they  please,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  they  were  natives;  and  that  neither  they, 
nor  their  heirs  or  assigns,  ahall,  so  far  as  may  re- 
spect the  said  lands,  and  thelegal  remedies  incident 
thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens.**  In  the  cases  of 
Harden  v.  Fisher^  (1  WheaU  Rep.  300.)  and 
Orr  V.  Hodgson,  (4  WhetU.  Rep.  463.)  it  was 
desided  that,  under  this  tr^ty,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  alien  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  ac- 
tual possession  or  seisin  of  the  land,  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty;  because  the  treaty  applies  to  the 
title,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  gives  it  the  same 
legal  validity.as  if  the  parties  were  citizens.  -  Now, 
it  is' unquestionable,  that  at  the  time  this  treaty 
was  made,  the  female  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  as- 
sert a  legal  claim  to  the  possession  of  this  land, 
or  to  foreclose  the  equity  of  redemption,  unless 
the  debt  with  which  it  was  charged  was  paid,  in 
which  case,  equity  would  have  cqnsidered  her  as 
a  mere  trustee  for  the  mortgagor. 
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But  tii6  objection  is  deprived  of  all  its  weight,  1824. 
and  would  be  so,  independent  of  the  treaty,  in  a 
case  where  the  mortgagee,  instead  of  seeking  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land,  prays*  to  have  his 
debt  paid,  and  the  property  pledged  for  iu  secu- 
rity sold,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money. 
Under  this  aspect,  the  demand  is,  in  reality,  a 
personal  one,  the  debt  being  considered  as  the 
principal,  and  the  land  merely  as  an  incident; 
and,  consequently,  the  alienage  of  the  mortgagee, 
if  he  be  a  friend,  can^  upon  no  principle  of  law 
or  equity,  be  urged  against  him. 

3.  It  is  objected,  in  the  third  place^  that  ^>®',^*3b^i*^'^i 
respondents  are  barred  of  their  right  to  foreclose,  tbe  righu  of 

•       ,  ./•.  ■».-  IT*  IV   mortgagof  and 

by  length  of  lime.    It  is  not  alleged  or  pretended,  mortgagee^ 
that  there  is  any  statute  of  limitations  in  the  State,Mrt°c?aMDg 
of  Kentucky,  which  bars  the  right  of  foreclosure  USIl!'  ^^  *^' 
or  redemption,  and  the  counsel  for  the  appellants 
placed  this  point  entirely  upon  those  general  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  adopted  by  Goiirts  of 
equity,  in  relation  to  this  subject.    In  the  case 
of  a  mortgagor  coming  to  redeem,  that  Court  has, 
by  analogy  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  which 
takes  away  the  right  of  entry  of*  the  plaintiff, 
after  twenty  years  adverse  possession,  fixed  upon 
that  as  the  period,  after  forfeiture,  and  possession 
taken  by  the  mortgagee,  no  interest  having  been 
paid  in  the  mean  time,  and  no  circumstances  t5 
account  for  the  neglect  appearing,  beyond  which 
a  right  of  redemption  shall  not  be  favoured.    In 
respect  to  the  mortgagee,  who  is  seeking  to  fore-  . 
close  the  equity  of  redemption,  the  general  rule 
is,  that  where  the  mortgaged  has  been  permitted 
Vol.  IX.  6s 


^awardsi. 
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1824.  to  retain  poBsession,  the  mortgage  will,  after  a 
^^^^  length  qC  time,  be  presumed  to  have  been  dia- 
▼.^  charged,  by  payment  of  the  money,  or  a  release, 
unless  circumstances  can  be  shown  sufficiently 
strong  to  repel  the  presumption,  as,  payment  of 
interest,  a  -promise  to  pay,  an  acknowledgment 
by  the  mortgagor  that  the  mortgage  is  still  exist- 
ing, and  the  like.  Now,  this  case  seems  to  be 
strictly  within  the  terms  of  this  rule.  The  two 
letters  from  the  mortgagor  to'  the  female  plaintiff, 
in  1803  and  1808,  admit  that  the  mortgage  was 
then  subsisting,  that  the  debt  was  unpaid^  and. 
they  contain  promises  to  pay  it  when  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  writer.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  credits  were  endorsed  on  the  bond, 
for  payments  acknowledged  to  have  been  made, 
which,  though  blank,  the  Court  below  ascertained 
to  have  been  made  on  the  15th  of  January,  1798, 
the  15th  of  May,  1803,  and  the  2d  of  August, 
1808.  The  mortgagor ^  then,  cannot  rely  upon 
length  of  time  to  warrant  a  presumption  .that  this 
debt  has  been  paid  or  released,- the  circumstances 
above  detailed  having  occurred  from  8  to  13 
years  only  prior  to  the  institution  of  this  suit. 

But  it  is  insisted  that,  although  these  acknow- 
ledgments may  be  sufficient  to  deprive  the  niort- 
gagor  of  a  right  to  set  up  the  presumption  of  pay- 
ment or  release,  they  cannot  affect  the  other  de- 
fendants, who  purchased  from  him  parta  of  the 
mortgagied  premises,  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
The  conclusive  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that 
they  were  purchasers,  with  notice  of  this  incom- 
brance.    It  must  be  admitted,  that  it  was  but  con- 
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dtnictive  notice ;  but  for  every  purpose  essential  1S24. 
to  the  protection  of  the  mortgagee  against  the 
effect  of  those  alienations,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
direct  notice,  and  such  is  unquestionably  the  de- 
sign of  the  registration  laws  of  Kentucky.  A 
purchaser,  with  notice,  can  be  in  no  better  situa- 
tion than  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  his 
title,  and  is  bound  by  the  same  equity  which  would 
affect  his  rights.  The  mortgagor,  after  forfeiture, 
has  no  title  at  law,  and  none  in  equity,  but  to  re- 
deem upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  de  t  and 
interest.  His  conveyance  to  a  purchas  r  with 
notice,  passes  notliing  but  an  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  latter  can,  no  more  than  the  mort- 
gagor, assert  that  equity  against  the  mortgagee, 
without  pajring  the  debt,  or  showing  that  it  has 
been  paid  or  released,  -or  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  the  case  sufficient  to  warrant  the  pre^ 
sumption  of  those  facts,  or  one  of  them.  The 
Court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  this  objection 
cannot  be  sustained  by  either  of  the  appellants. 

4.  The  last  objection  is,  that  the  mortgaged 
property  ought  not  to  have  been  made  liable  to  ^ 
the  payment  of  this  debt,  beyond  its  unimproved 
value.  The  object  of  this  suit  is,  to  recover  a 
debt,  and  to  have  the  property  pledged  for  its 
security  sold,  for  the  purpose  of  pajring  it  The 
debt,  as  was  befwe  observed,  is  the  principal, 
and  the  land  is  only  as  a  collateral  security  for  the 
payment  of  it  The  mortgagee  seeks  not  to 
obtain  the  possession  ^ef  the  land,  and  Co  dapriva 
the  mortgagor  or  the  purchaser  of  the  improve* 
meats  they  have  made  upon  it;  and  even  if  he  did. 
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1824*    the  question  would  not  be  materially  changed.    If 
"^^^^^^^  by  means  of  these  improvements  the  value  of  the 
V.       land  has  been  increased,  the  mortgagor,  or  pur- 
Edwards,   ^j^^g^^^  ^^  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of 
such  increase,  by  paying  the  debt  charged  upon 
the  land.    If  he  will  not  do  this,  but  submits 
rather  to  a  sale  of  the  property,  he  has  all  the 
benefit  of  its  increased  value,  by  receiving  the 
overplus  raised  by  the  sale,  after  the  debt  is  dis- 
charged.    His  improvements  were  made  upon 
property  which  he  knew  was  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  and  he  made  them  solely  with 
a  view  to  his  own  interest.    The  land  was  in 
reality  his  own,  subject  only  to  the  lien;  so  much 
his  oWn,,  that  he  is  not  accountable  to  the  mortga- 
gee for  the  rents  and  profits  received  by  him 
during  the  continuance  of  his  possession,  even 
although  the  land,  when  sold,  should  be  iusudi- 
cieiit  to  pay  the  debt.    Neithe^  is  the  purchaser 
ficcouAtablc  for  any  part  of  the  debt,  beyond  the 
amoiiiit  for  which  the  land  may  be  sold,  although 
if  should  have  bqen  deteriorated  by  waste,  dilapi- 
dation,  or  other  mismanagement.     The  claim, 
therefore,  of  a  purchaser  with  notice,  to  have  the 
value  of  the  improvements  which  may  have  been 
made  from  the  fi-uits  of  the  property  itself  de- 
ducted from  the  price  at  which  the  property  may 
be  soldi  seems  to  the  Court  too  unreasonable  to 
admit  of  a  serious  argument  in  its  support.    No 
Apportion-  caso  wss  citcd,  uor  has  this  Court  met  with  one, 
dTb?  tiD^  which  affords  it  Uiq  slightest  codntenance.    We 
lSichiSrS»w»t»  therefore,  overrule  this  objection. 
pH^jT^^     Before  concluding  this  opinion,  it  may  be  pro- 
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per  to  notice  a  point  which  was  made  by  the  coun*  1824. 
sel  for  the  appellanta,  although  it  was  not  much 
insiated  upon;  it  was,  that  the  tMdance  due  upon 
this  mortgage  ought  to  have  been  apportioned 
upon  all  the  purchasers  from  Hughes.  The  bill 
was  properly  dismissed  as  to  all  the  defendants, 
except  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  Hughes, 
Tandy,  and  Patterson,  upon  their  answers,  deny- 
ing the  equity  of  the  bill ;  and  from  these  decrees 
no  appeal  Was  taken.  As  to  Tandy  and  Patter- 
son, who  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  purcha- 
sers with  notice,  they  stand  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tion pf  the  mortgagor,  and  the  mortgagees  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  relative  rights  to  contri- 
bution amongst  themselves.  They  are  entitled  to 
be  paid  the  debt  due  to  them,  and  to  call  for  a 
foreclosure  and  sale  of  all  the  mortgaged  property, 
whether  it  be  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgagor, 
or  of  others  to  whom  he  has  sold  it  If  either  of 
these  defendants  should  pay  more  than  his  pro* 
portion  of  the  debt,  according  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  property  they  possess,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  settled  amongst  themselves.  But  it 
would  be  most  unreasonabto  to  force  the  mortga- 
gees into  the  delay  and  expense  incident  to  the 
adjustment  of  those  differences  between  persons 
with  whom  they  have  no  concern.  The  convey- 
ances by  the  mortgagor  to  theni  are  void,  as  to 
the  mortgagees,  against  whom  they  have  no  right, 
except  that  of  redeeming,  upon  payment  of  the 
mortgage  debt  and  interest 

Decree  affirmed  with  costs. 


Stephens 

V. 

M'Cargo. 


CASES  IN  THE  SUPRl^ME  COURT 
[liOCAi.  Law.] 

Stephens,  Appellant, 

V. 

M^Cargo  and  others,  Respondents* 

The  land  law  of  Virginia,  of  1779,  makes  a  pre-emption  warrant  su- 
perior to  a  treasury  warrant,  whenever  they  interfere  with  each  other, 
unless  the  holder  of  the  pre-emption  warrant  has  forfeited  that  supe- 
riority, by  failing  to  enter  his  warrant  with  the  surveyor  of  the 
county,  within  twelve  months  after  the  end  of  the  sessioi^  at  which 
the  land  law  was  enacted ;  and  on  that  period  having  expired,  and 
being  prolonged  by  successive  acts,  during  which  Umi»  there  was  one 
interval  between  the  expiration  of  the  law  and  the  act  of  revival, 
the  original  right  of  the  holder  of  the  pre-emption  warrant  was  pre- 
served, notwithstanding  that  in  jrval,  the  entry  of  th  holder  df 
the  treasury  warrant  not  havi  g  been  made  daring  the  Mine  in- 
terval. 

Mari^  16IIL  Mr.  Chiof  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi* 
nvda  of  the  Court. 

Tbb  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  pronounced  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  directing  the  appellant  to  con- 
vey to  the  respondents  certain  lands  mentioned  in 
their  bill,  and  claimed  by  them  under  two  distinct 
titles. 

The  board  of  commissioners  granted  a  certifi- 
cate of  pre-emption  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1780,  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  for  1000  acres  of 
land,  which  certificate  conta'med,  within  itself,  a 
good  location. 

The  entry  with  the  surveyor  was  made  on  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1786 ;  the  land  was  surveyed  on 
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the  12th  of  December,  llBl;  and  the  grant  was     1824. 
iasued  on  the  10th  of  February,  1789.  ^sK^ 

The.  complainants  deduce  title  from  Harrison        ▼. 
to  parts  of  this  land.  "'^"^ 

The  appellant  claims' under  a  grant  issued  on 
the  1st  day  of  March,  1784,  founded  on  a  survey 
ofthe  14th  of  February,  1783*,  and  on  an  (^ntry 
made  the  30th  of  May,  1780,  on  a  treasury  war- 
rant. 

In  an  ejectment  brought  against  all  the  persons 
occupying  the  land  covered  by  his  patent,  judg- 
m^t  was  rendered  in- his  favour;  whereupon,  se- 
Teral  ofthe  defendants  filed  their  bill  on  the  equi- 
ty side  ofthe  Court,  setting  forth  their  better  title) 
mider  the  pre-emption  warrant  of  Harrison,  and 
praying  that  Stephens  might  be  enjoined  from 
proceeding  farther  at  law,  and  might  be  decreed 
to  convey  to  them,  respectively,  the  lands  they 
held  under  Harrison. 

An  amended  bill  was  afterwards  filed,  with  the 
leave  ofthe  Court,  i&  which  two  of  the  defendants 
in  the  suit  at  law,  who  were  not  parties  to  the  ori- 
ginal bin,  united  with  the  original  complainants. 
This  amended  bill  sets  forth,  that  on  the  10th  day 
of  May,  1780,  Riohard  Barbour  made  a  valid  en- 
try of  1000  acres  of  land,  on  a  treasury  warrant, 
which  was  surveyed  in  January,  1 786,  and  patent- 
ed m  June,  1787.  One  of  the  original  com- 
)plainants,  and  the  two  complainants  intrmluced  in 
the  amended  bill,  show  a  regular  title  under  this 
patent. 

The  answer  ofthe  defendant  put  the  claims  in 
issne,  and  the  Court  sustained  the  titles  both  of 
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Harrison  and  Barbour,  and  directed  the  defend-* 
ant,  Stephens,  to  convey  to  the  plaintiffs  so  much 
of  the  land  recovered  by  him  in  the  suit  at  law^  as 
was  held  by  those  titles. 

From  this  decree  Stephens  has  appealed;  and 
his  counsel  alleges,  that  it  is  erroneous,  because^ 

L  The  titles  of  Harrison  and  Barbour  are  uni- 
ted in  the  same  bilL 

2.  Stephens  has  the  better  title  in  equity,  as  well 
as  law. 

1*  As  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings : 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  two  persons  cannot 
unite  two  distinct  titles  in  an  original  bill,  although 
against  the  same  person.  Such  a  proceeding,  if 
allowed,  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  might 
give  such  a  complexity  to  Chancery  proceedings, 
as  would  render  them  almost  interminable.  Qut 
we  know  of  no  principle  which  shall  prevent  a 
person  claiming  tlic  same  property  by  different  ti- 
tles, from  assorting  all  his  titles  in  the  same  bill. 
If  this  principle  be  correct,  then,  as  three  of  the 
complainants  held  under  both  titles,  there  would 
be  a  strict  propriety  in  submitting  both  titles  to 
the  Court. 

This  would  not  be  questioned,  so  far  as  the  same 
land  was  claimed  by  both  titles.  @o  far  as  tho 
surveys  of  Barbour  and  of  Harrison  interfered  witli 
each  other,  and  the  same  person  held  under  each, 
he  would  be  unquestionably  correct  in  comprehend- 
ing both  claims  in  the  same  bill.  If  this  were  the 
fact  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land,  still  the 
two  titles  may  be  brought  before  the  Court;  and 
ifthis  may  be  done,  it  would  follow,  that  all  who 
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claiiii  under  either,  and  who  are  properly  in  Court,     1834. 
may  assert  their  claims  under  both  titles. 

But  a  joint  judgment  has  been  rendered  at  law, 
against  all  these  complainants,  and  they  have  an  un- 
questionable right  to  unite  in  their  application  to 
a  Court  of  equity,  for  an  injunction  to  this  judg- 
ment. The  Court  may,  consequently,  hear  the 
whole  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  det;erniining  whe- 
ther this  injunction  shall  be  perpetuated ;  and  it  is 
a  rule,  that  a  Court  of  equity,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  question,  niay  proccied  to  its  final  and 
complete  decision.  Directing  a  conveyance,  is  on- 
ly making  that  relief,  which  would  be  afforded  by  a 
perpetual  injunction,  more  complete. 

We  think,  that  all  those  against  whom  the  judg- 
ment at  law  was  rendered,  might  properly  unite 
in  this  bill,  aiid  assert  their  titles  under  Barbour 
and  Harrison,  or  either  of  them. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  inquiry,  whether  t|ie 
appellant  or  the  respondent  have  the  better  title 
in  equity. 

This  inquiry  is  confined  to  that  par);  of  the  case 
which  respects  tHe  title  under  Harrison.  Barbour's 
entry,  being  prior  td  that  of  Stephens,  gives  a  bet- 
ter equitable  title,  according  to  the  settled  course 
of  decisions  in  Kentucky,  if  the  entry  be  a  valid 
one,  as  this  is  admitted  to  be. 

The  land  law  of  Virginia,  under  which  all  par- 
ties claim,  makes  a  pre-emption  warrant  superior 
to  a  treasury  warrant,  wheneven  they  interfere 
with  each  other,  unless  the  holder  of  the  pre-emp-» 
tion  warrant  shall. have  forfeited  that  siiperiority^ 
by  failing  to  comply  with  spme  of  the  requisites  of 
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1824.  the  law.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  warrant  shall 
be  ebtered  with  the  survejfor  of  the  county  within 
twelve  months  after  the  end  of  the  session  of  As- 
sembly in  which  'the  law  was  enacted.  That  ses- 
sion of  Assembly  ended  on  the  26th  of  June,  1779> 
and,  consequently,  the  time  given  by  this  act  for 
making  entries,  expired  on  the  26th  of  June,  1780. 

But  the  Legislature  was  induced,  by  weighty 
eoii9iderations,  to  prolong  this  time,  and  various 
acts  of  Assembly  were  passed,  which  did  prolong 
it,  until  after  this  entiy  was  made.  It  has  been 
supposed,  however,  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  in- 
terval between  the  expiration  of  the  law  and  the 
act  of  revival*;  and  this  circumstance  gives  birth  to 
the  present  controversy. 

The  right  of  the  Legislature  to  give  farther  time 
for  entering  pre-emption  warrants,  has  never  been 
drawn  into  doubt ;  but  the  influence  of  such  laws 
on  the  rights  or  claims  of  others,  has  been  ques- 
ISoiied*  Tlie  appellant  contends,  thieit  by  making 
his  entry  on  the  30th  of  May,  1780,  he  acquired 
an  inchoate  right  to  the  land,  which  could  be  de- 
feated only  by  such  an  observance  of  the  law,  on 
the  part  of  the  person  possessing  the  pre-emption 
warrant,  aswojuld  preserve  it  from  forfeiture ;  and 
th^t  the  land  vested  in  him,  by  virtue  of  his  entry, 
the  instant  the  forfeiture  took  place. 

We  vrill  inquire^w  far  this  principle  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  words  of  the  act. 

When  the  Virginia  Assembly  was  about  to  open 
a  land  oflSce,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  im- 
mense tract  of  vacant  territory  within  its  limits, 
oetrtain  pre-existing  rights  wer6  recognised  and 
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affirmed ;  and  others,  which  had  no  previous  legal     1824. 
existence,  were  created,  and  conferred  on  merito-  .^JSTXT^ 

^Stephens 

riouGT  individuals,  as  a  reward  for  the  fatigue  and  ▼. 
hazard  encountered  in  exploring  the  country.  Of  *^*^*''«®- 
the  latter  description,  was  the  pre-emptive  right, 
given  to  him  who  had  marked  and  improved  a  tract 
of  land.  When  the  la^d  office  was  opened,  it 
was  opened  for  the  sale  of  waste  and  unappropri- 
ated land,  not  for  the  sale  of  land  already  appro- 
pHated,  or  of  land,  a  right  to  appropriate  which 
was  vested  bylaw  in  another;  consequently,  no 
entry,  strictly  speaking,  was  authorized,  either  by 
tl)e  .act  or  the  words  of  the  warrant,  oi^  lands 
which  were  not  at  the  time  waste  and  unappropri- 
ated. 

The  words  of  the  taw  opening  the  land  office, 
are,  ^'Be  it  enacted,  that  any  person  may  acquire 
title  to  so  much  waste  and  unappropriated  land, 
as  he  or  she  shall  desire  to  purchase,  on  payino^ 
the  consideration  of  forty  pounds  for  every  hundred 
acres,''  Slc*  The  land,  then,  which  was  brought  in- 
to market  and  offered  for  sale,  on  which  the  purcha- 
ser might  place  his  warrant,  and  to  which  he  might 
acquire  a  title,  wasl  ^' waste  and  unappropriated 
land ;"  land  to  which  another  had  by  law  a  pre-emp- 
tive right,  could  not  be  of  this  description.  So  long 
as  that  pre-emptive  right  continued,  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  general  mass  of  property  brought 
into  market  and  offered  for  sale ;  it  was  land  to 
which  the  power  of  appropriation  conferred  by 
the  warrant  did  not  extend. 

The  idea  and  intention  of  the  Legislature,  on 
this  subject,  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  clausi^  , 
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1834.    which  provides  for  the  disposition  of  the  property 
^^gj^^ll^^  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  make  the  entry  within 
▼.        the  time  limited  by  low.     It  is  in  these  words : 
•'IP»-   «  And  where  any  such  warrant  «hall  not  be  enter- 
ed and  located  with  the  county  surveyor,  within 
the  before  mentioned  space  of  twelve  months,  the 
right  of  pre-emption  shall  be  forfeited/  and  the 
lands  therein  mentioned  may  be  entered  for  by 
any  other  person  holding  another  land  warrant ; 
but  such  pre-emption  warrant  may,  nevertheless, 
be  located  on  any  other  waste  and  unappropriated 
lands,  or  upon  the  same  lands,  where  they  have 
not,  in  the  mean  time,  been  entered  for  by  some 
other/* 

It  would  be,  ut  least,  useless,  to  grant  an  ex- 
press power  to  the  holder  of  a  common  treasury 
warrant,  to  locate  the  land  after  the  forfeiture  of 
the  pre-emption  right,  if  that  power  had  been 
previously  granted  by  the  general  clause,  which 
enables  him  to  locate  waste  and  unappropriated 
land  ;  an^  the  limitation  on  the  right  of  location, 
which  makes  it  to  commence  after  the  forfeiture 
of  the  pre-emptive  right,  is  op  *osed  to  the  idea  of 
its  pre-existence. 

The  subsequent  words  authorize  the  hol<)er  of 
the  pre-emption  warrant  to  locate  it  **  on  any 
o^Jicr  waste  and  unappropi^ated  landd,  or  upon  the 
ume  lands,  where  they  havd  not,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  entered  for  by  some  other/* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words,  *^  in  the 
mean  time,**  do  of  themselves  import  that  interval 
which  occurred  between  the  forfeiture  of  the  pre- 
emption right  imd  the  re-entry  of  the  warrant 
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Only  an  entry,  made  in  this  interval,  obstructs  the  1824. 
re-entry  which  may  be  made  by  the  holder  of  the  ^"^JJ^ph^ 
pre-emption  warrant.  If  the  sense  of  these  words 
could  be  rendered  still  plainer,  it  would  be  done 
by  considering  them  in  tonnexion  with  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  sentence.  The  entry  which  is  pre- 
served and  protected  against  the  re-entry  of  the 
pre-emption  warrant,  is  that  which  had  just  before 
been  authorized ;  that  is,  an  ontry  made  after  the 
right  of  pre-emption  bad  been  forfeited.  If  th^ 
pre-emption  warrant  of  Harrison  had  been  re- 
entered, and  hud  come  in  conflict. with  the  entry 
of  Stephens,  made  prior  to  its  forfeiture,  it  must 
have  prevailed,  or  the  words  of  the  law  have  been 
entirely  disregarded.  The  act  of  Assembly,  pro- 
longing the  time  for  making  his  entry,  is  certain|jr 
equivalent,  while  in  force,  to  a  re-entry  made  by 
himself  without  such  act.  It  was  in  force  when 
his  entry  was  made,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1786. 

Upon  the  words  of  the  law,  then,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  title 
under  Harrison,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  en- 
tries. The  difficulty  is  produced  by  the  circum' 
stance  that  a  patent  was  issued  to  Stephens  be- 
fore the  warrant  of  Harrison  was  entered  with 
the  surveyor. 

The  entry  of  Stephens  was  made  on  the  30th 
day  of  May,  1780,  before  the  pre-emptive  right 
of  Harrison  had  expired.  The  survey  was  made 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1783,  while  the  act  of 
May  session,  1782,  which  proIbnge<i  the  time  for 
making  these,  entries  until  June,  1788,  was  hi 
force.    The  patent  issued  on  the  1st  of  March,. 
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1824.     1784,  at  a  time*  when  the  act,  passed  in  1783/  pro- 
^]g2^^2[^  longing  the  time  for  making  entries  until  nine 
.  T.       months  after  the  end  of  that  session  of  AiBsembly, 
^•^-  wasinfcce. 

*  It  is  not,  we  think,  to  be  doubted,  that  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  Assembly,  prolonging  the  time  fpr 
entering  pre-emption  warrants,  have  the  same  ef- 
fect, except  as  to  entries  made  ''  in  the  mean 
time,"  that  is,  in  the  interval  between  a|brfeiture 
and  a  renewal  of  the  right,  that  would  be  allowed 
to  the  original  act,  had  it  continued  in  force  until 
after  Stephens  obtained  his  patent. 

The  act  of  1783  expired  in  June,  1784,  and 
was  revived  and  continued,  by  a  subsequent  law, 
until  November,  1786.  It  was  during  the  exist- 
ence of  this  law  that  Harrison's  entry  was  made. 

The  pre-existing  law  was  permitted  to  expire 
before  Uie  act  fbrits  revival  and  continuance  was 
passed ;  and  the  appellant .  contends,  that  this  in- 
terval cured  all  the  defects  in  his  title,  and  placed 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  legislative  enactment. 
In  support  of*  this  position,  be  relies  on  the  prin- 
ciple settled  in  Kentucky,  that  a  patent  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  land|^  and  that  no  subsequent  entry 
can  draw  its  validity  into  question.  He  relies 
also  on  the  case  of  Hoqfnagle  et  al.  v.  Jnderww, 
(7  Wheat.  Rep.  212.) 

The  Court  has  felt  great  difficulty  on  this  point 
The  proposition  that  a  patent  is  an  appropriation 
of  the  land  it  covers,  although  the  proceedings 
pwnooM  to  its  emanation  may  be  irregular  and 
defeelive;  is  unquestionably  true;  but  this  princi- 
ple has  noTer,  so  Ar  as  is  known  to  the  Court, 
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b(3en  applied  to  a  case  in  M'hicb  the  opposing  tide  1824. 
to  the  particular  land  in  controvcrBy,  ha  J  its  com^ 
mencement^  before  the  patent  issjued.  In  the  case 
of  Hoofnagle  and  otliers.v.  And^son,  the  plain- 
titlls  sought  t6  set  aside  a  pntent  by^n  entry  made 
after  the  grant  had  issued,  on  a  warrant  which 
gave  no  specific  claim  to  the  particular  land  in 
controversy,  but  a  general  right  to  locate  any  un- 
appropriated land  in  the  military  districts  In 
that  case,,  too,  the  warranty  under  which  An* 
derson's  patent  had  been  obtained,  was  issued 
to  an  officer  really  in  the  Stkte  line,  but  said^  by 
mistake,  to  belong  to  the  continental  line.  It 
was,  originally,  equally  entitled  with  that  under 
which  Hoofnagle  and  otliers  claimed,  to  be  placed 
in  the  military  district  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and 
hod  lost  that  equal  right  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, not  entirely  compatible  with  that  strict  re- 
gard to  vested  interests,  which  all  governments 
Heem  a  sacred  obligation.  The  mistake  in  the 
warrant  w^s  a  plain  official  error,  not  mingled 
with  the  slightest,  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  its 
holder,  who  was  a  purchaser  without  notice,  had 
lost,  in  consequence  of  that  mistake,  the  chance 
of  acquiring  any  other  land.  The  mistake,  too, 
btfd  done  no  more  than  to  restore  him  a  right 
which  had  been  taken  from  him,  perhaps  inad- 
vertently, certainly  with  a  belief  that  no  injury 
was  done  him. 

The  situation  of  both  parties  was  different  in 
Uiat  rase  from  what  it  is  in  this.  The  party  wha 
obtained  the  patent,  had  an  original  right,  equal 
to  that  of  the  person  who  demanded  the  land.    In 
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1824.  tUi  ease,  the  appellant  has  no  Buch  original  right. 
Tlie  warrant  of  Hoofiiagle  and  others  gave  them 
no  particiilar  claim  to  the  land  in  controTeray ;  but, 
in  tbia  caae,  Harrison's  warrant  gave  hifn,  and 
those  claiming  under  him,  9riginally,  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  particular  land  in  controversy.  That 
exdosive  right,  it  is  true,  was  forfeitable,  aiid 
vras  at  one  time  forfeited.  But  the  Legislature, 
which  created  the  right,  and  limited  its  duration, 
might,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  prolong  its 
existence.;  and  might  also  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  the  property  should  be  afterwards  ac- 
quired by  any  other  person.  The  Legislature  has 
prescribed  that  manner.  It  is  by  an  entry  made 
when  the  pre-emptive  right  was  forfeited.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  claim  given  by  such 
an  entry,  the  Legislature  might  certainly  remit 
th9  forfeiture,  and  reinstate  the  pre-emptioner  in 
his  wiginal  rights. 

A  title  acquired  according  to  law,  might  very 
properly  be  considered  as  obstructing  the  opera*^ 
tion  of  this  reinstating  act,  and  be  sustained 
against  him;  but  a  title  which,  in  no  stage  of  its 
progress,  was  authorized  by  law,  appears  under 
circumstances  much  less  fttvourable.  That  pa- 
tents obtained  on  improper  entries  have  prevailed 
against  persons  whose  titles,  commenced  after 
such  patents  have  issued,  is  no  authority  fw  the 
opinion  that  such  patents  ought  to  prevail  against 
a  title  which  traces  its  commencement  to  a  time 
anterior  to  the  emanation  of  the  patent.  The 
only  difficult  in  the  case  consists  in  connecting 
the  right  of  the  pre-emptioner,  at  the  time  his 
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entry  WM  madet  with  the  original  right  f^venby     1884. 
the  act  which  opened  the  land  office.    That  act  ^gJ^^C^ 
gave  the  person  who  had  marked  and  improved  a        t. 
.piece  of  ground,  the  pre-emption  to  1000  acres  of  ^^^^"^ 
land,  to  include  his  improvement,  provided  the 
warrant  was  entered  within  twelve  months.    That 
any  act  prolonging  the  time  for  making  this  entry, 
would  continue  the  original  right,  is  not  to  be 
questioned.    It  is  plainly  the  intention  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  nothing  can  prevent  that  intention 
from  being  effectual,  but  the  intervention  of  some 
other  title,. which  the  Legislature  cannot  rightfully 
remove.    The  original  act  shows  how  that  other 
intervening  title  may  be  obtained.     It  is  by  an 
entry  made  while  the  pre-emptive  right  had  no 
existence. 

Considering  this  question  as  being  res  inUgra, 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  decisions  made  in  the 
Courts  of  Kentucky,  the  opinion  of  this  Court 
would  be,  that  a  title  acquired  while  the  pre-emp- 
tive right  of  Harrison  was  in  force,  could  not  be 
sustained  against  his  entry,  if  made  according  to 
the  act  by  which  his  right  was  continued.  We 
do  not  think  that  this  opinion  is  opposed  to  the 
decisions  of  Kentucky,  because  no  decision  has 
ever  been  made  in  Uiat  country  against  a  pre- 
emption right,  properly  entered,  under  the  acts  of 
Assembly  for  continuing  the  original  law  in  favour 
of  a  treasury  warranty  located  while  those  laws 
were  in  force.  Titles  under  treasury  warrants, 
entered  during  the  existence  of  a  prior  right,  have 
been  sustained  against  other  subsequent  entries, 
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1824.     made  under  similar  circuniiitancca;  but  never,  so 
^gQQJ^  far  as  we  are  informed,  against  that  prior  rifjht, 
r/*  ^    '^  completed  according  to  acts  of  the  Legislaiurc 
prolonging  the  time  for  its  completion. 

In  the  case  of  Alstcd  ct  al.  r.  jV tiler ^  (Hurdin, 
193.)  the  Court  of  Appeals^  of  Kentucky  decided 
in  favoi/r  of  a  title  founded  on  a  pre-emption  vvar- 
ranti  entered  in  December,  1 782,  against  a  title 
founded  on  a  treasury  warrant,  entered  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1780.  That  case  is  admitted  to 
differ  essentially  from  this,  because,  when  Miller's 
pre-emption  warrant  was  entered,  no  interval  had 
occurred  between  the  different  acts,  during  which 
the  land  might  have  been  legally  ent<ered ;  and 
because,  too.  Miller's  appears  to  have  been  the 
oldest  patent.  But  in  that  case  the  Court  decided 
that  the  time  for  entering  the  pre-emption  warrant 
might  be  prolonged,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
entry  of  a  treasury  warrant  on  the  same  land. 
The  Court  observed,  that  the  holders  of  treasury 
warrants  purchased,  subject  to  the  reservations 
made  in  favour  of  pre-emptioners ;  that  the  Le- 
gislature m!<;ht  have  permitted  this  reserved  land 
to  return  to  the  common  fund,  on  the  failure  of 
the  person  holding  the  pre-emptiou  warrant  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  might  dis- 
pense with  tliose  terms  in  his  favour,  and  prolong 
the  time  allowed  for  making  his  entry.  The 
principle  of  this  decision  is,  that  an  entry  made 
during  the  existence  of  the  pre-emptive  right,  is 
not  such  an  inceptive  title,  as  coul«)  be  defeated 
only  by  the  performance  of  the  condition  on  which 
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the  pre-emptioo  right  depended,  at  the  time  his    1824« 
entry  was  made.     It  gave  him  no  rights  which  ^"^X^ 
were  not  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature,     ^.  ▼- 
and  might  not  be  defeated  by  an  act  giving  the 
pre-emptioner  farther  time  to  enter  his  warrant. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  decisions  of  Kentucky  go, 
they  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
original  right  of  Harrison  was  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  interval  during  which  it  was  forfeited, 
since  the  entry  of  the  appellant  was  not  made  in 
that  interval. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  affirmed,  with 

COSfT. 


'    [Local  Law.] 

Lov£,  Plaintiff  in  Error. 

v. 

SiMMs's  lessee,  Defendant  in  Err&r. 

A  question,  under  the  registry  acts  of  Tcnvesaee,  whether  a  junior 
conveyance  registered,  .sitould  lake  precedence  of  a  prior  unregis- 
tered der;d.  litld.  tliai  the  rcjii^try  did  not,  under  the  circuinr 
stances,  vest  the  ilile  agriinsi  the  elder  deed. 

ERROR  to  the.  Circuit  Court  of  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Eaton  far  the    JMnM. 
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plaintiff  in  error/  and  Mr.  Harper^  for  the  de* 
fendant  in  error. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of 
MMilOOu  the  c^rt. 

This  cause  comes  up  from  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  district  of  West  Tennessee.  The  judgment 
in  that  Court. is  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  in  eject- 
menty  and  error  is  bropght  to  reverse  that  judg- 
menty  on  the  ground  thai  tiic  Court  below  in- 
structcfd  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  there  had  the 
better  title,  and  ought  to  recover.  Tlic  facts  of 
the  cause  are  exhibited  in  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
and,  so  far  as  arc  necessary  to  illustrate  this 
opinion,,  may  be  stated  thus: 

One  Stockly  Donaldson  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  that  re- 
gion of  territory  which. lies  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land mountain.,  and  now  composes  a  part  of  West 
Tennesse.  This  grant  issued  upon  an  entry 
made  in  the  office  of  John  Armstrong. 

After  obtaining  the  patent,  Donaldson  executed, 
a  power  of  attorney  to  one  Grant,  to  sell  this 
land,  and  Grant  accordingly  sold  it  to  one  Alli- 
son, and  executed  a  conveyance  to  him  in  due 
form.  This  deed  bears  date- in  1795.  But  it  ap- 
pears, that  two  years  previous  to  this  sale^  Do- 
naldson himself  had  executed  a  title  for  the  same 
land  to  one  Adair.  And  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment 
now  makes  title  through  Allison,  while  the  de- 
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fendaot  protects  himself  under  the  conveyance  to     1824. 
Adair,  but  without  connecting  himself  with  it* 

If  the  case  rested  here,  there  would  be  ho  dif- 
ficulty in  it ;  but,  by  the  laws  of  North  Carolina, 
no  deed  passes  an  estate,  unless  it  be  recorded  in 
the  county  in  which  the  land  lies,  and  that  within 
twelve  month?  of  its  date.  In  this  instance,  the 
subsequent  deed  claims  precedence,  on  the  ground 
of  prior  registration,  after  the  twelve  months  pre* 
scribed  to  the  prior  deed,  and,  of  consequence, 
at  a  time  when  the  prior  deed  was. supposed  to  be 
altogether  void,  for  want  of  registration. 

On  the  point  of  registration  the  facts  are  these. 
The  act  of  1715,  which  is  the  registering  act  alluded 
to,  has  been  suspended,  as  to  the  limitation  of  time,' 
almost  ever  since  its  enactment.  A  similar  provi-> 
sion  in  the  land  laws  of  that  State,  on  the  subject 
of  roistering  grants,  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
a  similar  suspension.  But  as  there  was  no  County 
Court  embracing  within  its  jurisdiction  that  re- 
gion of  country  in  which  this  land  lay,  a  new  pro-*^ 
vision  is  introduced  into  the  suspending  act  of 
1788,  by  which  rt  is  enacted,  that  persons  owning 
lands  of  this  despriptiim,  shall  register  them  in. 
the  cbunticds  in  which  they  reside ;  and  a  proviso, 
atf  to  non-residents,  is  inserted,  in  these  words: 
**  Provided  always,  that  persons  owning  such  lands 
in  this  State,  west  of  the  Cumberland  mountain, 
and  not  residing  therein,  shall  register  their  grants 
for  such  lands  in  Hawkins  county.'' 

The  holder  of  the  junior  conveyance  from  Do* 
naldson,  availed  himself  of  this  proviso,  or  fmore 
{HToperly  speaking)  enacting  clause,  and  recorded 
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1824.  it,  with  all  his  muniments  of  title,  in  Hawkins 
''^^^^  county.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1797,  but 
V.  the  defendant  below,  the  holder  of  the  senior  title 
from  Donaldson,  did  not  record  his  title  until  the 
year  1806,  when,>the  State  of  Tennessee  having 
created  a  county  embracing  this  land,  he  com- 
mitted his  deed  to  registration  in  the  county  where 
the  land  lay ;  which  was  also  done  by  the  plaintiff 
below,  four  years  afterwards.  If,  then,  the  regis- 
tration in  Hawkins  county  was  a  valid  registration, 
and  the  effect  of  it  wajs  to  vest  the  estate,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  prior  conveyance  from  DonaldsoOi 
the  plaintiff  had  the  better  title,  and  the  charge 
was  correct. 

This  question  will  now  be  examined. 

It  is  obvious,  that  to  attribute  to  the  registra-  ^ 
tion  in  Hawkins  county  the  effect  here  contended 
for,  it  is  necessary, 

1.  To  attach  to  the  provisions  of  the  5th  section 
of  the  act  of  1 788,  a  variety  of  incidents,  and  to  give 
it  a  latitude  of  coifstruction  which  nothing  but  the 
unequivocal  intent  of  the  Legislature  could  coun- 
tenance. The  word  land  must  be  taken  to  mean 
muniments  of  title  ;  the  word  grants  both  patents 
and  mesne  conveyances ;  and  words  of  enactment, 
which,  in  their  direct  and  ordinary  signification, 
are  solely  imperative,  must  be  considered  as  im- 
potting  a  privilege  or  exemption.  Besides  which, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of 
1715,  must  be  incorporated  with  the  5th  section 
of  that  of  1788,  in  order  to  sustain  the  implica- 
tion, that  recording  in  Hawkins  county  shall  make 
the  one  valid,  or  the  failure  to  record  in  that  place 
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be  fatal  to  the  other.  This  view  of  the  subject  1824. 
would  lead  to  a  protracted  and  subtle  discussion, 
which  the  conclusions  of  this  Court  on  other 
points,  render  now  unnecessary  to  bie  pursued  ; 
and  the  subject  is  only  noticed,  to  avoid  the  im- 
plication, that  this  Court  has  acquiesced  in  such  a 
construction  of  the  clause  in  question. 

2*  To  give  elBect  to  the  registration  in  Hawkins 
county,  it  is  also  obvious,  tliat  the  5th  section  of 
the  act  of  1788  must  have  continued  in  force  until 
ITdTf'^heii  the  deed  to  Allidon  was  recorded  in 
that  county.  And  this  must  either  be. inferred . 
from  the  words  of  the  section  itself,  or  must  be  the 
efl^t  of  the  subsequent  reviving  acts. 

In  their  ordinary  and  direct  signification,  the 
words  of  the  section  in  question  certainly  import 
perpetuity ;  and  did  it  stand  alone,  such  would 
be  the  effect  given  to  it,  whether  in  its  operation 
it  be  considered  imperative  or  remedial.  But  the 
context  necessarily  limits  its  duration.  Both  the 
title  and  preamble  of  the  act,  declare  it  to  be  to  re- 
lieve persons,  who  would  be  sufferers  from  neg- 
lecting to  record  their  muniments  of  title  indue 
time.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive,  ai  reason 
why  grants  and  mesne  conveyances  elsewhere, 
should  be  forced  upon  record  within  a  limited 
time,  and  those  for  lands  in  this  district  of  coun- 
try left  without  limitation  ia  to  time.  While  theire 
was  no  office  assigned  for  their  registration,  a  tea- 
son  existed  ;  but  that  reason  is  taken  away,  when 
we  admit  that  a  proper  office  was  opened  for  that 
purpose. 

The  question,  howevcn  docs  not  rest  ber$  ;  a 
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1824.  recording  law,  unlimited  in  paint  of  time,  and  im* 
affected  by  penalties,  is  an  absurdity,  since  it  de- 
stroys its  own  view8,  when  it  leaves  the  individual 
at  large,  to  record  or  not,  as  he  pleaFcs.  And  if 
an  additional  proof  be  wanting,  to  indicate  the 
sense  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  this  section  of 
the  act  of  1788,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  reviving  act 
of  North  Carolina,  of  1790,  in  which  it  is  express- 
ly declared,  that  the  act  of  1788  would  expire,  if 
not  then  revived.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  its  be- 
ing perpetual,  in  its  own  provisions,  is  rejected  ; 
and  it  remains  to  inquire,  whether  it  was  conti- 
nued in  force  up  to  1797,  wh^n  the  deed  to  Allison 
was  recorded  in  Hawkins  county.  This  must 
depend  upon  the  several  reviving  acts  passed  sub- 
sequent to  17884  And  it  is  perfectly  clear,  upon 
collating  those  acls,  that  the  5th  section  of  the 
act  of  that  year  had  expired,  and  was  dropped,  be- 
fore AlliMon's  deed  was  registered.  In  1790,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  law,  reviving,  for 
two  years,  the  act  of  1788,  with  all  its  provisions  ; 
but  the  State  of  Tennessee  had  previously  been 
separated  fronii  North  Carolina,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  1788,  appear  never 
to  have  been  taken  up  in  Tennessee. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
to  examine  whether  the  words  of  the  section  shall 
be  restricted  to  grants,  or  extended  to  mesne  con- 
veyances, or  whether  to  deeds  prior  or  subsequent. 
In  no  point  of  view  will  this  section  sustain  the  re^ 
gistration ;  for  the  deed  is  registered  ^  a  mesne 
conveyance,  not  a  grant,  properly  so  calledi  and 
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must  take  effect  under  those  legal  provitiona  which     1 824. 
extend  to  ofieane  conveyances. 

The  act  which  purports  to  revive  the  act  of  1 788, 
is  that  of  Tennessee,  of  1794 ;  and  by  that,  the 
right  of  recording  out  of  the  county  where  the  land 
lies,  is  wholly  dropped.  The  general  words  of 
the  act  of  North  Carolina,  in  1790,  are  not. adopt- 
ed ;  but  the  right  of  recording  again,  is  explicitly 
brought  back  to  the  general  policy  of  the  country, 
that  of  recording  titles  in  the  county  where  the 
lasdiies. 

The  question  will,  no  doubt,  here  occur,  whether 
the  Legifliature  oiMddlunre  intended  to  impose  this 
duty,  wliSe  there  was  ao  eeunty,  and  aoCourt^  in 
wUeii  aaefa  ncordcoald.be  made. 

The  answer  is,  that  the  question  is  here  imina- 
terial,  siacoit  is  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  die 
defiandint  below,  if  the  obligatson  to  record  did 
not  exist  at  all,  until  there  was  a  county  establish- 
ed ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  the  only  question  here 
is,  whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1794,  or 
any  other  act  prbr  to  1 797,  revives  the  supposed 
right  to  record  in  Hawkins  county;  whether  it 
grants  a  privilege,  or  imposes  a  duty,  as  to  that 
particular  county,  and  the  right  of  recording  in  any 
other  place  than  where  the  land  lies. 

The  act  of  1 796,  which  is  that  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  Alli- 
son's deed  should  be  sustained  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  below,  contains  a  simple  revival  of  the  act 
of  1794,  without  any  farther  provision*  Its^mean- 
ing  and  effect,  therefore,  must  be  read  upon  the 
&oe  of  the  latter  act 
Vol.  IX.  6G 
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1824.        There  were  some  other  points  made  in  thear- 
^"^^^^  gument,  which,  as  the  cause  must  be  sent  back»  it 
▼•        it  proper  to  notice^ 

iroms.  ^^  ^^^^  if  not  two  periods,  of  the  early  history  of 
Tennessee,  there  occurred  an  interval  of  time,  du- 
ring which  the  suspending  laws,  as  they  are  called, 
did)  not  exist,  and  that  of  1715,  of  course,  operated 
upon  all  case?  within  it.  That  State  passed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  in  1790,  but  its 
first  territorial  Legislature  did  not  meet  until  1794. 
By  a  provision  of  the  act  of  separation,  the  laws 
of  North  Carolina  became  the  laws  of  Tennessee, 
until  repealed  by  the  Legislative  authority  of  the 
ceded  teiritory,  of,  it  is  presumed,  until  they  ex- 
pired by  heir  own  limitations.  Whether  an  hia* 
tu»  occur  d  in  these  suspending  laws,'  at  the  in- 
terval of  time,  is  immaterial  in  this  cause,  since  the 
junior  deed  did  not  come  into  existence  until  after 
the  passage  of  (he  act  of  1 794.  But  between  the 
sessions  of-1800  and  1801 «. there  did  occur  a  chasm, 
in  these  suspending  laws,  which  chasm^  the  defen- 
dant in  error  contended  in  argument,  put  an  end 
to  the  interest  claimed  under  the  prior  deed  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  argtiment'assumes  for  its 
basis  the  supposition,  that  the  registration  of  his 
deed  in  Hawkins  county  was  valid. and  effectual  to 
this  purpose.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed, 
that  jhe  5th  section  of  the  act  of  1788,  was  not  in 
force  at  the  time  when  thatregisiration  was  made. 
And  the  Court  now  recurs  to  the  subject,  only  to 
avoid  the  imputatioa  of  having  admitted  the  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  defendant  in  error,  had  the 
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registration  in  Hawkins  county  been  made  while  1824* 
the  law  was  in  force.  We  give  no  opinion  on  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  ITIS,  on  titles  to  those 
lands  which  were  so  situated  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1715  to  be  com- 
plied with ;  that  is^  those  lands  whicb  lay  in  no 
designated  county.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
land  in  controversy  was  not  included  within  a 
county  line,  until  the  year  1801.  As  both  deeds 
were  registered  iii  the  proper  county,  after  the 
chasm  occurred,  they  are  both  equally  affected 
by  it ;  and  it  has  no  bearing  upon  their  interests, 
as  made  out  under  the  registration  where  the  land 
lies. 

Another  point  made  in  argument,  was,  that  the 
defendant  could  not  protect  himself  under  the  title 
to  Adair,  without  connecting  himself  with  it.  Upon 
recurring  to  the  words  of  the  charge,  we  find  it  to 
be,  that  the  plaintiff  below  had  the  better  titld. 
From  this,  an  inference  undoubtedly  arises,  that 
if  the  defendant  below  had  exhibited  a  better  title, 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  even  though  the  de- 
fendant did  not  show  that  better  title  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  himself. 

Since  the  registration  in  the  county  where  the 
land  lies,  and  which  is  the  only  registration  deem- 
ed valid  in  this  cause,  gave  the  prior  registration 
to  the  prior  deed,  and  thus  took  away  every  claim 
to  precedence  from  the  deed  under  which  the 
plaintiff  below  made  title,  the  Court  must  be  ad- 
judged to  have  erred  in  its  charge  upon  that  sub- 
ject. On  the  implied  proposition,  that  the  better 
title  might  be  set  up,  as  a  shield  against  the  plain^ 
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1824.  tiflTs  recovery  in  ejectment,  even  though  the  de- 
fendant does  not  show  that  better  title  in  himself, 
we  will  limit  ourselves  to  the  following  remarks : 

The  rule  of  law,  that  a  plaintiff  must  recover 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  and  not  the  weak- 
ness of  his  adversary's,  must  be  limited  and  ex- 
plained by  the  nature  of  each  case  as  it  arises. 
Since  the  rule  is  universal,  that  a  plaintiff  in  eject- 
ment must  show  the  right  to  possession  to  be  in 
himself  positively,  and  it  is  immaterial  as  to  his 
right  of  recovery,  whether  it  be  out  of  the  tenant 
or  not,  if  it  be  not  in  himself,  i<  follows  that  a 
JBnant  is  always,  at  liberty  to  prove  the  title  out 
of  "fiie  plaintiff,  although  he  does  not  prove  it  to 
exist  in  himself.  Possible  difficulties  may  be  sug- 
gested as  to  the  application  of  this  prindple  to 
mere  tort  feasors  or  forcible  disseisors;  but  be- 
tides that  such  cases,  being  'generally  provided 
for  under  statutes  of  forcible  entry,  must  be  of 
rare  occurrence,  it  is  time  enough,  when  jhey 
occur,  to  consider  what  exceptions  they  present  to 
the  general  principle. 

The  last  point  {nroper  to  be  noticed,  is  that 
made  in  the  former  argument,  on  the  question  of 
revocation  of  the  power  of  attorney  under  which 
the  junior  deed  was  executed. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  virtually  revoked  by 
the  prior  conveyance  of  the  same  land,  execu- 
ted by  Donaldson,  who  gave  the  powe'n  And 
this,  on  general  principles,  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect. Whatever  liabilities,  for  damages  or  other- 
wise, Donaldson  might  have  incurred  by  not  re- 
voking the  power  by  due  notice,  it  is  nnques- 
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tionablei  that  a  power  must  cease  and  determine  1824« 
-when  there  is  nothing  lefl  for  it  to  act  upon.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  this  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  principal  question  in  the  cause,  to 
wit,  whether  the  first  deed  ever  was  a  subsisting 
valid  conveyance.  If  it  was  not,  then  the  ground 
of  the  argument  fails,  for  the  estate  had  not,  in 
effect,  ever  passed  out  of  Donaldson;  and  if  it 
was,  then  its  eflfect  is  complete,  without  recurring 
to  the  ground  of  revocation. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard, 
&c.  On  consideration  whereof,  this  Court  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  Circuit  Court  erred  in  in- 
structing the  jury  '^  that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff* 
had  the  better  title  to  the  land  in  controversy.'* 
It  is,  therefore,  adjudged  and  ordered,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  in  this  case  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed  and  annulled : 
and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  said  cause  be  re- 
manded to  the  said  Circuit  Court,  with  instruc- 
tioDTs  to  issue  a  venire  facias  de  novo. 
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[Peacticb.] 

Stewart  v.  Ingle  and  others.  • 

ERROR  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Diatrid 
of  Columbia. 

Ftk.  i4<A.  At  a  former  day  of  this  term,  Mr.  /Tayi  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  had  obtained  a  certiorari,  upon  a 
suggestion  of  diminution  in  the  record,  directed  to 
the  Court  below,  and  returnable  immediate.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  accordingly  made  re- 
turn to  the  certiorari,  with  another.record.  Where- 
upon, Mr.  Hay  moved  for  a  new  certiorari,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  return  ought  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  below,  and  not 
by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington,  after  consultation, 
with  the  Judges,  stated,  that  according  to  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  Court,  a  return  made  by 
^  by  the  Clerk  was  a  suflh^ient  return. 

Bfotion  denied. 
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PejtOD 
iJoRispicTiow.)  RobcrtKm. 

Pevton  V.  Robertson. 

In  replevin,  if  it  be  of  goods  distrained  for  rent,  the  amount  for  which 
•Avowiy  is  made,  is  the  vahte  of  tlie  matter  in  controversy ;  and  if 
the  writ  be  issued  to  try  the  title  to  property,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
detinue,  and  the  v^lue  of  the  article  replevied  is  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  controversy,  so  as  to  give  jurisdiction  to  this  Court  upon 
a  writ  of  error. 

Mr.   Ghie^  Justice   Marshall  delivered    the  *^f<'rch  nik. 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  county 
of  Washington,  in  the  District  oC  Columbia,  ren-- 
dered  for  the  sum  of  501  dollars.  The  writ  was 
dismissed  in  the  early  part  of  the  term,  for  want 
of  jurisdiction,  the  judgment  being  for  less  than 
1000*  dollars.  The  plaintiff  in  error  now  moves 
to  reinstate  the  cause,  alleging  thut  the  damages 
laid  in  the  declaration;  not  the  amount  of  the 
jucjgment,  is  the  matter  in  controversy  between  ' 
the  parties. 

The  property  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  had  been 
seized  for  rent,  upon  which  shd  sued  out  a  writ  of 
replevin,  and  laid  her  damages  in  the  declaration 
at  1000  dollars.  The  defendant  in  error  acknow- 
ledged the  taking  charged  in  the  declaration,  and 
justified  it  as  a  distress  for  the  sum  of  591  dollars, 
due  fqr  rent  in  arrcar.  The  judgment  of  the- 
Court  was  in  favour  of  the  avowant,  for  the  amount 
of  the  rent 'claimed. 
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1824.        The  plaintiff  in  error  contendsi  that  her  suit 

^^"p^^^^  was  not  merely  for  restitution  of  the  property 

▼•       taken,  but  also  for  damages,  and  that,  in  such  a 

*  case,  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  is  the 

sum  laid  in  the  declaration. 

Her  counsel  relied  on  the  case  of  HuUeamp  v. 
Ted,  (2  Dallas,  358.)  and  on  Cook  v.  Woodrow, 
(5  Cranch,  13.)  to  show  that,  in  actions  sounding 
in  damages,  the  sum  laid  in  the  declaration  is  the 
standard  of  Value.  The  case  in  Dallas,  was.  an 
action  of  trespass,  and  that  in  Cranch,  an  action 
of  trover.  We  think  this  case  stands  on  different 
principles  from  either  of  those.  In  a  writ  of  re- 
plevin, the  real  matter  in  controversy  is  the  sum 
claimed  as  rent,  or  the  property  replevied.  If  the 
replevin  be,  as  in  this  case,  of  property  distrained 
for  rent,  the  amount  for  which  avowry  is  made 
is  the  real  matter  in  dispute.  The  damages  are 
merely  nominal.  If  the  writ  be  issued  as  a  means 
of  trying  the  title  to  property,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
detinue,  and  the  value  of  the  article  replevied  is 
the  matter  in  dispute.  In  this  c|ise,  the  judgment 
against  the  plaintiff  in  error  being  for  less  than 
1000  dollars,  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction,  and 
the  motion  to  replace  the  cause  on  the  docket 
must  be  overruled. 

Motion  denied. 
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Ex  parte 
fPftACTici*    JvEitDiCTidzr.1  Burr. 

Ex  parte  Bvnn. 

QiMN^i  At  to  the  authority  of  tliui  Court  to  interfero,  by  nuuidarau^, 
in  the  case  of  tbe  removal  tnr  su^nsion  of  an  attorney  of  tb« 
IMatrkt  and  Circuit  Courts. 

Wbatofer  bulj  be  the  autboritjrof  this  Court  in  that  respect^  it  will 
not  b^  exercised  unless  where  the  conduct  of  the  Court  below  has 
been  grossly  irregular  and  unjust. 

In  a  regular  complaint  against  an  attatney»  charges  cannot  be  received 
and  aded  on,  unless  made  on  oath.  But  he  may  himself  waive 
the  preluninary  of  an  affidavit,  and  the  Court  may  proceed,  at  his 
instance,  to  investigate  the  charges,  upoq  testimony,  which  must 
be  on  oath  and  regularly  taken. 

Mr.  Emme^t  moved  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  MmMM 
why  a  mandamus  should  not  tiMBue  to  th6  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  commandiiig 
that  Court  to  restore*  one  Burr,  an  attorney  of 
that  Court,  who  had  been  suspended  from  prac* 
tice  for  one  year,  by  order  of  that  Court* 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mabshall  delivered  the  Mank^jtiih. 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  motion  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  restore  Mr. 
Burr  t6  his  i^ace  of  attorney  at  the  bar  of  tbat 
Court. 

It  is  a  very  unusual  application,  on  which  the 
Court  haS' felt  considerable  doubts. 


sMr.EonNttdtidlMPtFmct  ».    IJ^kM.  (kn.  194. 
181.    Bsie.  AkF.  fJL  Mmiwmm. 
V0L.IX.  CT 
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1824.  On  one  hand,  the  profession  of  an  attorney  ib 
"^"^^^^C^  ^f  great  importance  to  an  individual,  and  the 
'  Burr,  prosperity  of  his  whole  life  may  depend  on  its 
exercise.  The  right  to  exercise  it  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  or  capriciously  taken  from  him.  On  the 
other,  it  is.  extremely  desirable  that  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  bar  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
its  harmony  with  the  bench  should  be  preserved. 
For  these  objects,  some  controlling  power,  $omc 
discretion,  ought  to  reside  in  the  Court.  This 
discretion  ought  to  be  exercised  with  great  mode- 
ration and  judgment;  but  it  must  be  exercised; 
aftd  no  other  tribunal  can  decide,  in  a  case  of  re- 
moval from  the  bar,  with  the  same  means  of  in- 
formation as  the  Court  itself.  If  there  be  a  re- 
vising tribunal,  which  possesses  controlling  au- 
thority, that  tribunal  will  always  feel  the  delicacy 
of  interposing  its  authority,  and  would  do  so  only 
in  a  plain  case. 

Some  doubts  are  felt  in  this  Court  respecting 
the  extent  of  its  authority  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  towards  their  officers; 
but  without  deciding  on  this  question,  the  Court 
is  not  inclined  to  interpose,  unless  it  were  in  a 
case  where  the  conduct  of  the  Circuit  or  District 
Court  was  irregular,  or  was  flagrantly  improper. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  proceedings  were  sup-, 
posed  to  be  irregular,  because  Mr.  Burr  was  put 
to  answer  charges  not  made  on  oath. 

That  the  charges,  in  a  regular  complaint  against 
an  attorney,  ought  not  to  be  received  and  acted  on^ 
unless  made  on  oath,  is  admitted.  It  is  a  course 
of  proceeding  which  is  reconunended  by  consi- 
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derations,  too  obvious  to  require  that  they  should  1824/ 
be  urged.  But  this  is  not  a  proceeding  of  that  """^^^"C^ 
description.  The  Court  did  not  call  on  Mr.  Burr  Bun. 
to  answer  an  accusation  in  the  nature  of  an  infor- 
mation iEigainst  him.  The  inquiry  was  invited  by 
himself;  the  charges  were  made  at  his  instance; 
and  the  Court  proceeded  on  them  at  his  request. 
Mr.  Burr  himself,  then,  dispensed  with  the  pre- 
liminary step  of  an  affidavit  to  the  charges  which 
were  to  constitute  the  subject  of  that  inquity. 
He  waived  this  preliminary.  The  testimony  on 
which  the  Court  proceeded  was  all  on  oath,  and 
obtained  in  a  manner  which  is  not  exceptionable. 
There  is,  then,  ho  irregularity  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  which  would  justify  the  interposition 
of.  this  Court.  It  could  only  interpose,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  clearly  exceeded 
its  powers,  or  had  decided  erroneously  on  the  tes- 
timony. The  power  is  one  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  great  caution,  but  which  is,  we 
think,  incidental  to  all  Courts,  and  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  decorum^  and  for  the  re- 
spectabiliQr  of  the  profession.  Upon  the  testimony, 
this  Court  would  not  be  willing  to  interpose  where 
any  doubt  existed.  Jt  is  the  less  inclined  to  inter* 
pose  in  this  case,  because  the  complaint  is  not  of 
an  absolute  removal,  bat  6f^  sospensicm,  which 
is  nearly  expired,  after  which,  Mr.'  Burr  may  be 
restored  by  the.  Court  itself,  should  not  very  se- 
rious objectiAns  exist  to  that  measure. 

Motion  denied. 
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1824. 


Smith 

V.  ICllAWCKmY.     JURtSDlCTIOH.J 

M'lvcr. 

Smith  v.  M'Iver. 

In  all  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  the  Court  which  first  hus  pos- 
session of  the  subject)  roust  determine  it  conclusively. 

Aichough  Courts  of  equitj  baT4»  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  Courts 
of  law,  in  all  matters  of  fraud,  yet,  where  the  cause  has  already 
been  tried  and  determined  by  a  Court  of  law,  a  Court  of  equity  can- 
not take  cognisance  of  it,  unless  there  be  the  addition  of  some 
equitable  circumstance  to  give  jurisdiction. 

In  such  a  case,  some  defect  of  testimony,  or  other  disability ,*^which  a 
Court  of  law  cannot  remove,  must  be  shown,  as  a  ground  for  resort- 
ing to  a  Court  of  equity. 

APPEAL  from  the  Cirduit  Court  of  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

Feb.  io<A.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr. 
Isaacks*  for  the  appellants;  and  by  Mr.  White^ 
and  Mr.  Spaten^  for  the  respondents. 

Fth.  soa  Bf  r.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  West 
Tennessee,  dismissing  the  plaintiff's  bill. 

The  bill  states,  that  the  plaintiffhad  made  aeve- 

a  They  cited  1  Madd.  Ck.  ISO,  180.  PoUct.  Weaddl,) 
IP%ear.lb^S9S.9QS.  C^.  808.  iJhrr.  45a  lSir.991. 
WiiKlMler  v.EfBiit,CooAe'«  Item.  Jtqi.  43a  PolkT.WciMleli, 
9Gr«ieft|87.   Barton  ▼.  WUliiuiiiy  3  IPXeoC.  Agk  539. 

ft  They  cited  4  JoAiit.  lUp.  6ia     5  Hap^i  10&  20&  S1& 
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ral  entries  for  small  tracts  of  land  witluD  the  dis-  1824. 
trict,  for  which  he  had  obtaint'd  patents.  That 
the  defendant,  John  M^Iver,  claiming  tide  to  the 
same  land,  under  an  older  grant,  obtained  by  Do- 
naldson and  Tyrrel,  had  brought  ej^ctments 
against  him  for  the  several  tracts  of  land  he  claims, 
and  has  obtained  judgment  in  Rome  of  them.  That 
he  has  attempted  to  bring  the  causes  before  this 
Court  by  writ  of  error,  but  has  been  unable  to  do 
so,  because  no  one  of  his  tracts  in  worth  two  thou- 
sand dollars ;  though  all  of  them,  taken  together, 
are  \rorth  a  larger  sum. 

The  bill  alleges,  that  the  grant  to  Donaldson 
and  Tyrrel  is  a  pretended  grant,  purporting  to  be 
issued  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1795 ;  that  if  genuine,  it  does  not  cover  his  land, 
because  it  calls  for  40,000  acres  only,  but  includes 
70,000  within  it^boundaries ;  that  the  grant  ianot 
founded  on  any  warrants,  or,  if  upon  any,  on  those 
previously  granted  ;  and  the  numbern  of  the  war* 
rants  have  been  inserted  in  the  plat  and  certificate 
by  the  grantees,  since  the  grant  issued  ;  that  it  ia 
probable  the  grant  never  flii  issue,  Hut  was  stolen 
out  of  the  office  in  blank,  and  was  filled  up  by  the 
grantees,  of  all  which  the  sai<l  M'^ver  had  nr^tice, 
before  he  received  his  conveyance.  That  M'lver 
contends  sometimes,  that  the  grant  issued  on  one 
set  of  warrai.ts,  and  sometimes  on  another,  and  has 
caused  it  to  be  registered  in  Knox  county,  in  one 
way,  and  in  Overton,  where  the  land  lies,  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  to  avoid  detection,  has  torn  the  plat  and 
certificate  of  survey  from  the  grant.    And,  finally, 
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1824.     that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  no  power  to 

▼  The  defendant  demurred  to  this  billi  and  on  ar- 

^^'    gument«  the  demurrer  was  sustained,  and  the  bill 
dismiHsied. 

The  firvt  question  made  in  the  cause,  is  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. It  is  contended,  on  the  part  of  the ;  espon- 
dent,  that  a  Court  of  equity  can  exercise  no  ju- 
risdiction in  the  case,  because  the  plaintiff  has 
full  and  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

The  several  allegations  of  the  bill  have  been 
reviewed ;  audit  is  contended,  that  each  of  them  is 
examinable  at  law,  and  oi|ght  to  be  decided  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  in  both  Courts.    If  the 
surplus  quantity  of  land    ontained  in  the  patent, 
avoids  the  grant,  in  whole  ut  in  part,  in  a. Court  of 
equity,  its  effect  would  be  the  same  in  a  Court  of 
Mw.     If  the  grant  be  void,  because  issued  without 
warrants,  or  on  warrants  previously  satisfied,  it  is 
void  at  law.  80  with  renpect  to  the  allegations,  that 
it  was  stolen  out  of  the  land  office  ;  that  the  plat 
and  certificate  of  survey  h^ive  been  torn  off ;  that 
Norto  Carolina  hnd  no  power  to  issue  it ;  and  so 
with  respect  to  every  alle^ntion  in  the  bill.     The 
facts  alleged  are  allexiaminable  at  law,  and  aCourt 
of  law  is  as  capable  of  deci^ling  on  them  as  a  Court 
of  equity.  In  i<uch  a  case,  the  existence  of  somefiu^ 
which  disables  the  party,  having  the  law  in  his  fa- 
vour, from  bringing  his  case  fairly  and  fully  before 
a  Court  of  law,  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of 
equity.  Some  defect  of  testimony,  some  disabili^. 
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which  a  Court  of  law  cannot  remove,  is  usually  al-     1824. 
legcd  as  a  motive  for  coming  into  a  Court  of  cqui-  '"^j^'JJJ^ 
ty.  But,  in  the  case  atbar,  the  bill  alleges  nothing     ^  ▼. 
whic^  can  prevent  a  Court  of  law  from  exerci* 
sing  its  full  judgment.    ^No  defect  of  testimony  is 
alleged ;  no  discovery  is  required ;  no  appeal  is 
made  to  the  conscience  of  the  defendant.     Facts 
are  alleged,  which  have  precisely  the  same  opera- 
tion in  a  Court  of  law  as  in  a  Court  of  equity  ;  and 
the  bill  does  not  even  insinuate  that  they  cannot 
be  proved  at  law. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  is,  that  the  bill 
charges  gross  fraud  on  tb<)8e  under  whom  the  de- 
fendant claims,  and  charges  him  with  knowledge 
of  that  fraud  ;  and  that  Courts  of  equity  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  Courts  of  law,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  fraud. 

Admitting  this  proposition  to  be  true,  to  the  full 
extent  in  which  it  is  stated,  it  will  not,  we  think, 
aid  the  case.  In  all  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Court  which  first  has  possession  of  the 
subject  must  decide  it.  The  questions  in  these  ca- 
ses Bave  all  been  decided  at  law,  and  the  party 
can  have  no  right  to  bring. them  on  again  before  a 
Court  of  Chancery.*  Were  a  Court  of  equity,  in  a 
case  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  to  try  a  cause  al- 
ready tried  at  law,  without  the  addition  of  any 
equitable  circumstance  to  give  jurisdiction,  it 
would  act  as  an  appellate  Court,  to  affirm  or  re- 
verse a  judgment  alredtdy  rendered,  oii  the  same 
circumstances,  tj  a  competent  tribunal.  This  is 
not  the  province  qfa  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  appellant  has  relied  on  the  case  of  Winches- 
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1824.  terT.Evan$,et. al.(Cook'z  Tenn. Rep. A20.)  That 
was  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  relieved  against  a  judgment  rendered  in  the 
State  Court  of  I^ennsylvania,  on  the  suggestion 
thott  it  was  a  trial  by  surprisOi  in  the  absence  of 
the  party  and  of  his  witnesses.  The  defendant 
filed  a  plea  in  bar,  denying  the  surprise  alleged  in 
the  bill,  and  averring  that  the  trial  was  a  full  and 
a  fair  one,  and  that  the  judgment  was  rendered 
on  all  the  testimony  belonging  to  the  cause.  The 
plaintiiT  demurred  ;  and,  on  the  argument  of  the 
demurrer,  the  Court  said,  ^'  taking  the  matter  of 
the  plea  to  be  true,  it  would  bar  an  investigation 
in  this  Court.  If  the  complainant  chooses  to  deny 
the  truth  of  this  plea,  he  can  still  reply  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  answer ;  and  he  may  then  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing,  that  there  was  not  a  full 
and  fair  trial ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  judgment 
ought,  in  equity,  to  have  no  effect.  But  while  ever 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  there  was  a  full 
and  fair  trial  in  a  Court  of  law,  it  will  be  an  ob- 
jection with  me,  to  a  re-investi^tion  in  a  Court  of 
equity." 

This  case  appears  to  the  Court  to  decide  the 
very  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  opinion. 

Admitting,  then,  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  equity  and  law,  in  matters  of  fraud, 
we  think  the  cause  must  be  decided  by  the  tribu- 
nal which  first  obtains  possession  of  it,  and  that 
each  Court  must  respect  the  judgment  or  decree 
of  the  other.    A  question  decided  at  law^  cannot 
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be  reviewed  in  a  Court  of  equity,  without  the  sug* 
gestion  of  some  equitable  circumstance,  of  which 
the  party  could  not  avail  himself  at  law 

Decree  affirmed,  with  costs. 


[PaaCTICE.      JVRfSOICTION.j 

MoLL4N  and  others  v.  Torrance. 

An  endorsee  of  a  promissory  noieyti'lio  resides  in  a -different  State^ 
may  sue,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  his  immediate  ei>dorser,  residing  in 
the  State  in  uiiich  the  suit  is  brought,  although  that  endorser  be  a 
resident  of  the  same  Statti  with  the  maker  of  the  note. 

lAjt  where  tlTe  suit  is  brought  sigi^inst  a  rem6te  endorser,  and.the  plain- 
ti/T,  in  his  declaration,  traces  his  title  through  an  intermediate  en- 
dorsirr,  he  must  show  that  this  intermediate  endorser  could  have 
sustained  his  action  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  must  show  thai  the 
parties  were  citizens  of  the  same  State,  at  the  time  the  aption  was 
brought,  and  not  merely  at  the  time  of  the  plea  pleaded.  The 
jurisdiction  depends  upon  the.  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the 
action  brought;  and  after  it  fs  once  vested,  it  cannot  be  ousted  by  a 
subsequent  change  of  residence  of  eitt^er  of  the  pirties. 

ERROR  to  the  District  Court  of  Mississippi. 

This  Cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jones^^  for  jtroytAea. 

a  He  cited  Young  v«  Bryan,  G  Wheat.  Rep.  146.    Dngan  f. 
U.  S.,  3  WketU.  Rep.  160.    CIniiy.  Bilit,  149-  370. 
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US4.    the  plaintiffi^  and  by  Mr.  Ra/nkith^' for  the  de- 
fendftnt. 


J^JJ^     Mr.  Chief  Justice   Mamh^lll   d^vered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court 

The  declaration  in  this  Cause  contains  two 
copnts.  The  first  is  against  the  defendant,  Tor- 
rancCi  as  endorser  of  a  promissory  note,  made  by 
Spencer  &  Dunn,  payable  to  fi^lvester  Dunn, 
and  endorsed  by  him  to  the  defendant,  Torrance, 
by  whom  it  was  endorsed  to  H.  J.  Lowrie,  and  by 
him  to  the  plaintifi.  The  other  count  is,  for 
money  had  and  Veceived  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiflb'  utet 

The  declaration  states  the  plaintiils  to  be  citi- 
sens  of  New-Tork^.and  the  defendant  to  be  a 
tjitizen  of  Missisi^ippi,  but  is  silent  respecting  the 
citisenship  or  resicftace  of  Lowrie,  the  immediate 
endorser  of  Torrance,  through  whom  the  plain- 
tiflh  trace  theur  title  to  the  money  for  whichK  the 
suit  is  instituted. 

The  case  of  Tmmg  v.  BryMi,  (6  WfkeMt.  lUf* 
146.)  has  decided,  that  an  endorsee  who  reaides 
in  a  different  State,  may  sue  his  immediate  en- 
dorser, residing  in  the  State  in  which  the  -suit  is 
brought,  although  that  endorser  be  %  rendent  of 
the  same  State  with  the  maker  of  th«  aote;  but 
in  this  caae  the  suit  is  brought  ajpunsl  a  remote 
eidorser,.  and  the  plaintiffii,  in  their  declaration, 
traee  their  title  through  an  intermediate  endorser, 

%  He  cited  Tamer  t.  Bmk  ef  N.  Amr..  4  2>tK  $.    Henielct 
Yc  Mntfsy,  4  Grsscs,  46. 
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without  showing  that  this  intermediate  endorser  1824* 
could  have  sustained  his  action  againat  the  de- 
fendant in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
case  of  l*wmerv.  The  Bank  of  North  America, 
(4  Dallas,  8.)  lias  decided,  that  this  count  does 
not  give  the  Court  jurisdiction.  Efut  the  count 
for  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  the 
plaintifTs,  being  free  from  objection,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  farther  into  the  case. 
'  The  defendant  Jias  filed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  in  which  he  states,  that  the 
promises  laid  in  the  declaration  were  made  to  H. 
J.  Lowrie,  and  not  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  the 
said  H.  J.  Lowrie  and  the  defendant,  are  both 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  plain- 
tiffii  demurred  No  this  plea,  and  the  defendant 
joined  in  demurrer.  On  argument,  the  demurrer 
was  overruled,  the  plea  sustained,  and  judgment 
rendered  for  the  defend.ant. 

The  case  is  now  before  the  Court  on  u  writ  of 
error. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  plea  isrdefective, 
because  it  avers  that  the  said  H.  J.  Lowrie  and 
the  defendant  are  botli  citizens  of  the  State  of 
^Mississippi,  at  the  time  of  the  plea  pleaded,  not 
that  tliey  were  citizens  of  the  said  State  at  the 
time  the  action  was  brought. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  depends  upon  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
of  the  action  brought,  and  ttat  after  vesting,  it 
cannot  be  ousted  by  subsequent  events.  Since, 
then,  one  of  the  counts  shows  jurisdiction,  and 
the  plea  does  not  contain  sufficient  matter  to  deny 
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18S4*    th^j^  juriBdictioD,  we  think  that  judgment  ought 
^"^^j^^  not  ^hafe  been  rendered  on  the  demurrer  in  fa- 
^       TOur  of  the  defendant     It  must,  therefore,  be 
reTerMd,  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  Court  for 
the  District  of  Mississippi/  where  the  parties  may 
amend  their  pleadings,  which  are  very  defectiTO. 

Judgment  reversed. 

JcBGME!tT.  Tliis  causc  came  on  to  be  hoard  on 
thetranscript  of  the  record  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Mississippi^  and 
was  af  giM  by  eoonsel.  On  consideration  where- 
of^ this  Court  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  error  in 
the  judgment  of  the  said  District  Court,  in;  over- 
ruling the  demurrw  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  plea  of 
the  defendant^  and  in  giving  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant; wherefore  it  is  considered  by  this  Court, 
that  the  said  judgment  be  reversed  and  annulled, 
and  it  is  hereby  reversed  and  annulled  accordingly ; 
and  the  said  cause  is  remanded  to  the  said  District 
6ourt,  with  liberty  to  the  parties  to  amend  their 
pleadings,  ai^d  that  further  proceedings  may  be 
had  therein,  according  to  law: 
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Den  ex  <1em.  Walker  v.  Turner. 

By  the  statute  of  lunitatioiis  of  Tennessee,  of  1797,  a  possession  of 

seven  yenrs  is  a  protection,  only  when  held  under  a  grant,  or  under 

mesne  conveyances  which  connect  it  with  a  grant 
V  Sheriff's  deed,  which  is  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court 
'Under  whose  judgment  the  sale  took  ptuce,  is  not  such  a  convey- 

uncc  as  that  a.  possession  under  it  will  be  protected  by  the  statute 

of  limitations. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington  delivered  the  opiDion  Marchidth. 
of  tile  Court. 

Tins  was  an  ejectment  hrougl)t  in  Mny,  1818, 
in  the  Circuit  Court  fijr  the  District  of  Tcnnensee, 
by  the  |)laintiir  in  error,  to  recover  po^tj^es^ion  of 
a  lot  of  grouiiti  iu  the  town  of  Naaliville,  distin- 
guished in  the  plan  of  the  town,,  ub  lot  No.  85. 
Upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  gave  in 
evidence,  a  dceil  for  tlir  lot  in  controversy,  from 
the  cominis^ionors  of  the  toWn  of  Nashville  to  the 
lessor  of  the  piuintitf,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, 1 790,  and  then  proved  the  defcmilant  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  same  at  the  time  the  suit  was 
brought. 

The  defendant  then  gave  in  evidence  a  record 
of  the  County  Court  of  Davidson,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  by  which  it  appears,  that  upon  the 
complaint  of  Roger  B.  Sappington,  administra- 
tor of  Mark  B.  Sappihgton,  deceased,  to  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  the  said  county^  supported 
by  his  bath,  that  George  Wialker  (the  lessor  of 
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1834.  the  plaintiff)  was  justly  indebted  to  him,  na  ad-> 
^'^^^^^  miniatrator  aforesaid,  as  appears  by  the  books*  of 
▼.  the  said  Mark,  to  the  amount  of  20  dollars  and 
25  cents,  and  that  the  said  Walker  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  another  government,  so  that  the  ordi^ 
nary  process  of  law  could  hot  be  served  upon  him, 
an  attachment^  bearing  date  the  24th  of  April, 
1804,  waj  awalrded  by  thfi  magistrate  against  the 
estate  of  the  said  Walker,  which  the  officer  was, 
by  the  said  process,  directed  to.secure«  soaato 
be  liable  to  further  proceedings  to  be  had  before 
the  said  Justice,  or  some  other  Justice  for  the 
said  county.  The  return  upon  the  attachment 
was^  that  no  personal  property  was  to  be  found ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1804,  judgment  was 
rendered  by  the  magistrate  in  favour  of  th^  plain- 
tiff for  20  dollars  and  25  cents,  and  costs. 

These  proceedings  being  carried  into  the  Coun- 
ty Court  of  Davidson,  the  cause  wins  there  dock- 
etted,  and  the  defendant  liaving  appeared  by  at- 
torney, a  stay  of  six  months,  under  the  law,  was 
entered  on  the  docket.  At  the  sessions  of  the 
Court,  in  October,  1804,  the  defendant  entered 
special  bail,  and  reprieved  the  property  attached. 
The  record  then  eidubits  the  following  entry,  vis. 
^'  On  which  attachment  the  said  administrator <>b- 
tained  judgment  before  J.  A.  Parker,  [who  issued 
the  attachment,]  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1804;  which  proceedings  being 
brought  up  to  Dayidson  County  Court,  April  ses-* 
aions^  I804>  and  a  stay  of  further  ^proceedings  or- 
4trad  to  the  present  sessions,  (Octoberi  1804,^ 
at  which  sessions  bail  was  entered,  in  wder  to 
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replevy  the  property  attaiched ;  after  which,  and     1824« 
during  the  same  sessions,  the  said  Sappington  ^"^^^^^ 
moved  the  Court  for  an  order  to  sell  the  proper^    ^v. 
attached,  whereupon  the  Court  -directed  the  Clerk 
to  issue  orders  of  sale  to  the  Sheriff,  to  sell  the 
property  attached."    The  record  proceeds  to  state, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  this  judgment,  orders  of  sale 
issued,  returnable  to  the  January  sessions  of  1805, 
but  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  returned. 

The  defendant  then  gave  in  evidence  a  deed, 
dated  the  22d  of  July,  1809,  from  the  Sheriff  of 
Davidson  county  to  Roger  B.  Sappington,  for  the 
lot  in  question,  purchased  by  hiin  at  public  auction, 
under  process  of  the  Court  of  said  county,  for 
non-payment  of  the  taxes  due  upon  the  said  lot. 
The  defendant  aljo  gave  in  evidence  a  deed  froni 
the.  said  Roger  B.  Sappington  to  Lemuel  P.  Tur* 
ner,  deceased,  to  whom  the  defendant  was  prdved 
to  be  heir  and  devisee.  He  further  proved,  that 
shortly  after  the  deed  by  the  Sheriff  to-Roger  B. 
Sappington,  he  (the  grantee)  exercised  acts  of 
ownership  on  the  lot  in  question,  by  cutting  trees, 
quarrying  stones,  &c.  which  he  continued  to  do 
until  ibe  sold  the  lot  to  Turner,  but  that  he  never 
resided  on  the  lot,  or  bad  any  continued  posses- 
sion thereof,  except  as  above  stated. 

The  next  evidence  given  by  the  defendant,  was 
a  deed^  dated  the  day  of  January,  1806,  from 
the  Sheriff  of  Davidson  county  to  R^er  B.  Sap- 
I»ngton,  which,  after  rei^iting  all  the  proceedings! 
before  inentioned,  before  the  magistrate  of  David- 
son coonty,  and  the  Court  of  tliat  county,  in  the 
edit  of  Sappington  against  Walker^  the  writ  of 
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1824.  vend.  expo,  to  sell  the  said  lot,  issued  by  the  said 
County  Court,  and  the  purchase  of  the  same  by 
the  sdid  Sappington,  as  the  highest  bidder,  at 
public  auction^  conveys  the  said  lot  to  him. 

The  defendant  then  proved,  that  in  the  year 
1811  or  1812,  Lemuel  P.  Turner  commenced 
building  a  stone  fence  on  this  lot,  which  he  was 
one  or  two  years  engaged  in  completing;  that  he 
commenced  building  a.  house  on  the  lot,  which  ho 
incessantly  piersevered  in  till  it  was  finished,  after 
which  he  removed  into  it,  in  1812or  1813. 

Upon  the  above  evidence,  set  forth  in  a  bill  of 
exceptions  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  charge 
to  the  jury  was,  that  the  dised  from  the  Sheriff  of 
Bavidson  coun^  to  R.  B.  Sappington,  under  the 
jiiclgment  of  Sappington's .  administrator  against 
Walker,  was  sufficient,  if  the  jury  believed  the 
facts  to  be  as  above  stated,  to  vest  the  title  of 
said  Walker  to  Mid  lot  in  8appington  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  exfMHition  sale;  that  the  tribunal 
that  adjudicated,  and  from  whom  the  execution 
issued,  had  jurisdiction  .of  the  subject-  matter, 
and  that  the  parties,  too,  were  in  Court*;  that 
the  deeds  aforesaid  were  of  such  a  colour  or  ap- 
pearance of  titliB  as,  connected  with  seven  yean 
peaceable  and  continued  possession,  by  the  per- 
sons claiming  under  theiPt  and  the  i^rant  to  Walk- 
er, would  protect  the  iidssession  under  the  sta-* 
tttte  of  limitations.  The  fact  as  to  ppssnsioa 
was  left  to  the  jury.  The  Judge  further  stated, 
that  a.  p^y»  to  he  protected  by  the  statute,  •must 
have  aa  adverse  continued  possession  of  the  land 
in  diapute,  either  by  actually  residing  on  it,  or  by 
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liuving  it  ODcloaed  with  a  stone  fence,  and  that  a     1824. 
poBsession,  by  such  encloeiog  or  fence,  would  be  ^^JT^^j^^ 
sufficient,  without  an  aetual  residence  on  the  land.     _▼> 

This  charge  presents,  ifor  the  consideration  of 
the  Court,  the  following  questions: 

1.  Whether  the  deed  from  the  Sheriff  of  Da- 
vidson county  to  Sappington,  did  vest  in  the  latter 
a  title  to  the  land  in  <piestion? 

2.  Whether,  under  the  circunistances  stated  in 
the  bill  of  exceptions,  the  possession  of  the  de- 
fendant was  protected  by  tlie  statute  ef  limitations 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  ? 

3.  Whether  the  Court  below  was  right  in  the 
statement  made  to  the  jury,  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  possession  to  be  protected  by  the  act  of  limita- 
tions. 

1.  Whetlier  the  Sherfff's  deed  conveyed  to 
SapjMiigtofl  a  title  to  the  land  in  controversy,  de- 
pends upon  the  question,  whether  the  sale  was 
made)  under  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  rendered. 
The  judgment  was  rendered  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  upon  an  attachment  issued  by  him  against 
a  non-resident,  and  returnable  before  himself;  tmd 
the  order  for  selling  the  property  attached,  was 
iimdo  by  the  County  Court.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  by  the  return  made  upon  the  attachment, 
that  the  lot  in  dispute,  or  any  other  property  of 
'VValkor,  was  attached ;  nor  does  it  even  appeart 
'  otherwbe  than  by  a  recital  in  the  deed  from  the 
Sheriff  to  Sappington,  that  any  process  issued 
from  die  County  Court,  whichr  authorized  the 
Sheriff  to  sell  this  lot.    Evidence  was  given  by 
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1824.     the  Clerk,  that  an  execution  issued,  correspond- 
^•^^^Jl^  ing  with  the  order  of  the  Court,  but  that  the  exe; 
▼.       cation  could  not  be  found.    If  the  execution  cor- 
™''    responded  with  the  order  of  the  Court,  then  it 
authorized  the  sale  of  the  property  attached ;  and 
as  the  return  of  the  constable  does  not  state  that 
any  property  was  attached,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive by  what  authority  the  lot  in  dispute  was  sold 
to  Sappington.     As  to  the  recital  in  the  deed  from 
the  Sheriff  to  Sappington,  that  the  writ  of  vendi 
Hani  exponas^  under  which  the  sale  was  made, 
authorized  the  sale  of  this  lot,  it  is  ina^dmissible 
as  evidence  of  that  fact  against  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  neither  a  party  nof  privy  to  the  deed. 

Bat  passing  by  this  objection  to  the  validity  of 
the  sale,  the  Court  will  inquire,  whether  the  same 
was  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  ha- 
ying competent  jurisdiction  of  the  case  in  which  it 
was  rendered.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  by  no  means 
to  be  admitted,  that  at  the  time  these  proceedings 
were  instituted,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  autho- 
rized, by  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  to  issue  an  at- 
tachment against  the  estate  of  a  non-resident  debt- 
or, returnable  before  himself,  and  determinable 
by  him.  By  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  sections  of 
the  act  of  1794,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  empow- 
ered to  issue  an  attachment,  against  the  estate  of 
a  debtor  who  has  removed,  or  is  removing  him- 
self privately  out  of  the  couifty,  or  who  so  ab- 
sconds and  conceals  himserf,  that  the  ordinary 
process  of  law  cannot  be  served  upon  him ;  and 
also,  against  the  estate  of  a  non-resident ;  but  in 
all  tiMse  caaetiy  the  attachment  is  to  be  returned 
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to  the  Court  where  the  suit  is  cognizable,  and  is     1824. 
to  be  there  adjudicated.    This  attachment  may  ^^"^^^jQ^ 
be  levied  on  the  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  of  the    ^  ▼* 
debtor.    By  the  56th  section  of  this  act,  the  ma- 
gistrate is  authorized,  in  cases  where  by  the  said 
act  he  has  jurisdiction^  tQ  issue  an  attachment 
against  the  estate  of  an  absconding  or  absei^t  debt- 
or ;  and  the  proceedings  thereon,  before  him,  are 
to  be  in  a  summary  way,  as  on  a  warrant.     The 
Court  doea  not  understand  that  this  section  ex- 
tends to  persons  who  are  citizens  and  residents 
without  the  limits  of  Tennessee.     It  may  well  be 
doubted,  then,  whether  the  proceedings  before  the 
Justice  were  not,  on  this  ground,  caram^nanjudice. 
But  without  giving  a  positive  decision  upon  that 
point,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Justice  had 
not  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter,  upon  which 
his  judgment  was  rendered.    By  the  52d  section 
of  the  above  act,  jurisdiction  is  given  to  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  in  cases  of  d^bts  and  demands 
amounting  to  twenty  dollars  and  under,  where  the 
balance  is  due  on  any  specialty,  note,  or  agree- 
ment, for  money  or  specific  articles,  or  for  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  sold  and  delivered,  or  work 
and  labour  done;  in  which  cases  he  is  empowered 
to'render  judgment,  and  to  award  execution  against 
the  goods  and  chattels,  or  die  body  of  the  debtor. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  counsel,  that  a  subsequent  law 
raised  die  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Justice  beyond  the 
sum  for  which  this  judgment  was  rendered.    By 
theact  of  1786,  which  we  understand  is  still  in 
force  in  Tennessee,  it  iis  provided,  thaf  when  an 
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1824.  execution  is  in  the  bands  of  a  constable,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  judgment  of  a  Justice  of  the  Feace^ 
and  there  shall  be  no  personal  property  whereon 
to  levy  it,  in  such  case  he  shall  levy  it  on  the  real 
estate  of  the  defendanti  and  make  return  thereof 
to  the  next  County  Court,  that  the  Court  may  or- 
der the  Sheriff  to  sell  the  said  real  estate,  or  enough 
thereof,  according  to  law.  Whether  it  was  under 
this  act,  that  the  proceedings  before  the  magis- 
trate found  their  way  into  the  County  Court,  it  is 
impossible  for  this  Court  to  decide.  It  do^s  not 
seem  to  us,  that  the  case  is  one  which  was. provi- 
ded for  by  that  act,  since  it  docs  not  appear  that 
any  execution  was  issued  by  the  magistrate,  ui)pn 
his  own  judgment ;  or  if  any  did  issue,  .that  it  was 
levied  on  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor,  and  return- 
ed to  the  County  Court.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the 
ground  o^the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  does 
not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  before 
him ;  without  which,  the  Court  roust  consider  them 
as  coram  nonjtulice.  The  cdses  of  which  he  had 
cognizance,  are- particularly  enumerated  in  the 
52d  section,  before  recited ;  and  it  appears,  by  diQ 
record  given  in  evidence,  that  the  demand  sworn 
to  by  Sappington,  was  for  20  dollars  and  25  cents, 
as  appeared  by  the  books  of  his  intestate.  But  this 
was  not  the  assertion  of  a  cause  of  action,  for  "  a 
balance  due  on  any  specialty,  note  or  agreement, 
for  money  or  specific  articles,  or  for  goods,  i^ares 
and  merchandise  sold  aiid  delivered,  or  for  work 
and  labour  done.''  It  might  have  been  for  rent 
due,  for  money  advanced,  money  received  to  the 
use  of  the  plaintiff,  and  even  for  money  claimed 
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bjthe  plaintiff  as  due  ex  debitor  and  charged  in  1824* 
the  btH)ks  of  the  intestate.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
magistrate  had  no  authority  to  take  cognizance  of 
these  cases,  and  of  others,  which  might  be  stated ; 
and  since  his  jurisdiction  was  strictly  special  and 
limited,  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  proceedings  under  it,  that  the  re- 
<^ord  should  s6pw  that  he  acted  upon  a  case  which 
the  law  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  order 
of  the  County  Court,  for  the  sale  of  the  defendant's 
land,  having  been  founded  upon  this  judgment^  is 
exposed  to  the  same  objection  which  applies  to 
the  judgment  itself.  If  the  judgment  was  void,  an 
execution,  or  order  of  sale,  founded  upon  it,  was 
equally  so.  This  Court  must,  therefore,  decide, 
that  the  deed  from  the  Sheriff  to  Sappington,  under 
whom  the  defendant  claims,  was  utterly  void,  ha- 
ving been  made  without  any  legal  authority. 

3.  The  next  question  is,  whether,  finder  the  cir- 
cunistances  stated  in  the  bilL  of  exceptions,  the 
possesision  of  the  defendant  was  protected  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  ? 
This  statute,  which  passed  iri  the  yep  1797,  en- 
acts, ^Uhatln  all  oases  wherever  any  person  or 
j>ersons  shall  have  had  9even  years  peaceable  pos- 
sdlMtion  of  any  land,  by  virtue  of  a  grant,  or  deed  of 
conveyance,  founded  upon  a  griant,  and  no  legal 
61aim  by  suit  in  law  be  set  up  to  said  land,  within 
the  above  said  term,  that  then,  and  in  that  case, 
the  person,  See.  See.  holding  possession  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  entitled  to  hold  possession,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  claimants,  of  such  quantity  of  land 
as  shall  be  specified  in  his,  her,  or  their  said  grant. 
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1 824.    or  deed  of  conveyancei  founded  on  a  grant  as  afore- 
said/* 

In  the  case  of  PnVon'fi  Irnnee r.  Ea8ton,{l  Wheat. 
Rep.  476  J  a  construction  of  the  above  act  was 
given  by  this  Court,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that 
a  possession  of  seven  years  is  a  bar,  only  when  it 
is  held  under  a  grant,  or  under  a  deed  founded  on 
a  grant ;  and  that,  as  the  defendant,  in  that  case, 
showed  no  title  under  the  trustees  of  the  town  of 
Nashville,  nor  under  any  other  grant,  his  seven 
years  possession  was  insufficient  to  protect  his 
title,  or  to  bar  that  of  the  plaintiff,  under  a  convey- 
ance  from  the  trustees. 

That  was  a  stronger  case  for  the  defendant  than 
the  present ;  for  in  that  the  defendant  gave  in 
evidence  a  deed,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  from 
Josiah  Love  to  William  T  Lewis,  at  a  time  when 
the  possession  of  the  lane  in  controversy  was  va- 
cant. That  Lewis,  immediately  after  the  convey- 
ance, took  possession  of  the  land,  made  valuable 
improvements  thereon,  and  continued  so  possessed 
for  about  seventeen  years>  when  he  sold  and  con- 
veyed the  same  to  the  defendant,  who  took  and 
continued  the  possession  until  the  ejectment  was 
brought.  Here,  then,  was  an  entry  upon  land  in 
the  actual  possession  of  no  person,  under  a  bona 
fide  deed,  and  a  long  continued  possession  under 
that  title,  which  could  not  avail  the  defendant,  be- 
cause be  could  not  trace  a  connected  title  up  to  a 
grant.  In  the  present  case,  it  appears,  from  the 
defendant's  own  showing,  that  Sappington,  under 
whom  he  claipis,  had  no  title.  If  the  defendant 
claims  under  a  grant,  or  under  mesne  conveyances^ 
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which  connect  him  with  a  grant,  he  gains  a  prefer-  1824. 
ence,  by  seven  years  possession^  over  all  other 
claimants,  however  superior  their  title  may  be  to 
his,  independent  of  such  possession.  But  this 
possession  is  of  no  value  to  him,  unless  he  can 
show  such  a  title  as  is  above  described.  The  case  of 
Harris  and  Holmes  v.  Bledso^s  lessee,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  Apjieals  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  in  January,  1821,  of  whicfar  a 
manuscript  report  was  handed  to  the  Court,  seems 
in  principle  to  be  undistinguinbable  from  the  pre- 
sent, except  that  in  that,  the  defendant  connect* 
ed  himself  with  a  grant ;  if  the  state  of  the  case, 
which  is  very  imperfectly  set  forth,  in  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  Judges,  is  rightly  undemtood  by  this 
Court.  But  the  infirmity  of  the  defendant's  title 
lay  in  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain,  which  was 
that  of  a  deed  from  executors  who  had  no  power 
to  sell  and  convey  by  the  law,  nor  was  it  given  by 
the  will  of  the  testator.  Even  a  deed  of  confirma- 
tion, which  was  executed  with  a  view  to  cure  this 
defect  in  the  title,  was  unavailing,  **  because,**  to 
use  the  language  of  one  of  the  Judges,  **  the  act 
to  be  confirmed  was  void.**  In  the  case  before  the 
Court,  the  defect  in  the  defendant's  chain  of  title, 
is  the  want  of  authority  in  the  Sheriff  to  convey 
to  Sappington,  wUch  rendered  hb  deed  abso- 
loteiy  void. 

The  Court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the 
Court  below  erred  in  stating  to  the  juiry  that  the 
deed  to^Sappington,  under  the  judgment  of  Sap* 
pington's  administrator  against  Walker,  was  suffi* 
eieiit  to  vest  the  title  of  Walker  in  Sappington; 
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1824.  and  that  the  do.eds  referred  to  were  of  such  a  co- 
lour or  appearance  of  title  as,  connected  with 
seven  years  peaceable  and  continued  possession, 
by  the  persons  claiming  under  them,  and  the  grant 
to  Walker,  would  protect  the  possessor  under 
the  statute  of  limitations.  It  is  ileemed  unneces- 
sary to  notice  the  third  point,  because,  if  the 
charge  requires  of  a  defendant  more  than  the  law 
does,  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  seven 
years  possession,  it^is  so  far  favourable  to  the 
plHiiitiff  in  error.  It  certainly  does  not  recjuire  of 
him  less*.  Neither  does  the  Court  notice ^the  Shc- 
riiTs  deed  to  Sappington  for  the  lot  in  controversy, 
purchas^'d  by  him  at  public  auction,  under  process 
of  the  County  Court,  for  uuu-payihent  of  taxes, 
as  that  subject  was  not  noticed  by  the  Judge,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  and  it  can,  therefore,  present 
no  question  for  the  considpration  of  this  Court. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  a  venire  facias  de  novo 
awarded. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard, 
&e.  Oil  consideration  whereof,  his  Court  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  Circuit  Court  r^i  *ed  in  stating 
to  the  jury  that  the  deed  to  R.  B.  Sappington, 
under  the. judgment  of  said  M.  B.  Sappington's 
administrator  against  said  Walker,  was  sufficient  to 
vest  the  title  of  said  Walker  in  said  Sappiogton, 
and  that  the  deeds  referred  to,  wer^  of  such  a  co* 
lour  or  appearance  of  title,  as,  connected  with 
'seven  years  peaceable  Hn<l  continued  posseasioD^ 
by  the  person  claioiing  under  them,  and  the  grant 
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to  said  Walker,  would  protect  the  poiseaMon  an* 
der  the  statute  of  limitations.  It  is,  thereforei 
OBDERED  and  ADJUDGED,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
said  Circuit  Court  in  this  case  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is  reversed  and  annulled. 


fP»AtTICE.] 

Catlett.v.  Brodie. 

Under  the  judiciary  act  of  1780,  clu  SO.  s.  £2.  the  Mcuncjr  to  Is 
taken  from  the  plaintiflf  in  error,  by  the  Judge  signing  a  ciCatioQ 
on  a  writ  of  error,  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  whole  amovnl 
of  the  judgment,  and  is  not  to  be  confined  to  such  damagat  u  tlM 
appellate  Court  may  adjudge  for  the  deUj. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  MarAtm. 
Court. 

A  motion  has  been  made  to  dismiss  this,  and 
several,  other  suits,  unless  the  plaintiff  in  error 
shall  give  new  bonds  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
writ,  within  a  limited  period,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  writs  of  error  have 
been  allowed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit,  Court 
for  the  Dis  ict  of  Columbia,  upon  bonds  being 
given  ia  small  sums  to  respond  the  damages  and 
costs,  the  debts  secured  by  the  judgments  being, 
very  much  larger* 

The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20.  s.  22.  re- 
quires every  Judge  or  Justice,  signing  a  citation  on 
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1;824.  a  writ  of  error,  to  take  good  and  sufficient  tectt- 
rily  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  '^  shall  ptosecute  hid 
writ  to  effect,  and  answer  all  damages  and  costs, 
if  he  fails  to  noaka  his  plea  good."  A  writ  of 
error  lodged  in  the  Clerk's  office,  within  ten  days 
after  the  rendition  of  judgment,  operates  as  a 
supersedeas  of  execution ;  and  the  question  ari- 
ses, whether,  in  cases  where  it  operates  as  a  svper- 
sedeaSy  the  security  taken  by  the  Judge  or  Justice 
ought  not  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  whole 
amount  of  the  judgment. 

It  has  been  supposed  at  the  argument,  that  the 
act  meant  only  to  provide  for  such  damages  and 
costs  as  the  Court  should  adjudge  for  the  delny. 
But  our  opinion  is,  that  this  is  not  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  language.  The  word  *'  damages" 
is  here  used,  not  as  descriptive  of  the  nature  of 
the  claim  upon  which  the  original  judgment  is 
founded,  but  as  descriptive  of  the  indemnity 
which  the  defendant  is  entitled  to,  if  the  judg- 
ment is  affirmed.  Whatever  losses  he  may  sus- 
tain by  the  judgment's  not  being  satisfied  and  paid, 
after  the  affirmance,  these  are  the  damages  which 
he  has  sustained,  and  for  which  the  bond  ought 
to  give  good  and  sufficient  security.  Upon  any 
suit  brought  on  such  bond,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  obligors  are  at  liberty  to  show  that  no  da- 
mages have  been  sustained,  or  partial  damages 
only;  and  for  such  amount  onlvis  the  obligee  en- 
titled to  judgment. 

In  the  present  case,  and  in  the  other  cases 
which  are  in  the  same  predicament,  the  Court  di- 
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recta  that  these  suits  stand  dismissed,  unless  the 
plaintiflf  in  error  shall  give  good  and  suiTicient 
security  to  an  amqunt  to  secure  the  wiiolc  judg- 
mcntSy  on  which  the  writs  are  brought,  within 
thirty  days  from  the  rising  of  this  Court,  such  se- 
curity to  be  taken  and  approved  by  any  Judge  or 
Justice  by  whom  a  writ  of  error  or  citation  may 
be  allowed. 

Order.  It  is  ordered  by  the  Court,  on  motion 
offMr.  Key,  of  couu.scl  for  the  defendant  in  error, 
that  this  causae  do  stand  dismissed,  unless  the 
plaintill'  in  error  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the 
rising  of  this  Court,  give  a  bond,  with  good  and 
sufficient  security,  in  due  form  of  law,  to  prosecute 
his  writ  with  effect,  and  to  answer  all  damages 
and  costs,  if  he  fail  to  make  his  plea  good ;  the 
amount  of  such  security  to  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  whole  judgment,  in  case  the  same  shall  be 
affirmed,  and  be  not  otherwise  discharged ;  such 
security  to  be  taken  and  approved  by  any  Judge 
or  Justice  who  is  authorized  to  allow  a  writ  of  err 
ror  and  citation  on  the  said  judgment. 
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[ExTIfrCUISHMSITT.] 

Baits  v.  Peters  &  Stebbins. 

A  eovenjint,  under  seal,  to  come  to  a  settlement  within  a  limited 
time,  and  to  pay  the  balance  which  might  he  found  due,  is  merely 
collateral,  and  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  extinguishment  of  a  simple 
contract  debt,  the  period^ within  which  the  settlement  was  lobe 
made,  having  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  and 
the  plea  not  averring  that  any  such  settlement  had  been  made. 

ERROR  to  the  District  Court  of  Alabama. 

This  was  an  action  of  assamptftty  commenced 
in  the  Court  belowj  in  February,  1821,  by  Baits, 
the  plantiff  in  error,  against  PAeiris  8l  Stebbins; 
the  defendants  in  error,  in  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
clared against  the  defendants,  upon  an  agreement 
to  account  with  him  for  goods  delivered  by  hitn  to 
the  defendants,  for  sale  on  commission,  and  also 
for  money  had  and  received^  and  upon  an  f n  rimul 
•compuUusetU.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  fol-  • 
lowing  pleas :  1st.  The  general  issue.  2d.  Pay- 
ment 3d.  An  agreement,  under  seal,  made  at 
New-Tork,'on  the  15th  of  July,  1820,  and  long 
after  the  said  promises  and  undertaking,  between 
the  plaintiff  and  one  of  the  defendants,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  covenanted  not  to  sue  the  defendants 
within  six  months,  and  to  send  on  an  agent,  within 
the  same. term  of  time,  to  settle  the  accounts  with 
the  defendants,  at  Blakely,  in  Alabama ;  and  the 
defendants  covenanted  to  come  to  a  settlement 
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with  the  said  agent,  and  to  pay  the  balance  which  1824* 
should  be  found  to  be  due.  To  this  last  plea 
there  was  a  demurrer,  and,  judgment  being  ren- 
dered thereon,  by  the  Court  below,  for  the  de- 
fendants, the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of  error 
to  this  Court. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Wheatan,  for  the  ^^^'  ^^^ 
plaintiff  in  error,  no  counsel  appearing  for  tlie 
defendants  in  error.  He  argued  that  the  agree* 
ment  thus  pleaded  in  bar,  as  an  extinguishment, 
was  not  a  suflicient  bar  to  the  action,  but  was 
merely  a  collateral  undertaking,  which  did  not 
extinguish  the  original  demand.* 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  third  plea  was  bad. 
The  agreement  stated  in  that  pleu,  although  under 
seal,  did  not  operate  as  an  extinguishment  of  the 
simple  contract  debt.  The  agreement  was  buX  a 
collateral  undertaking,  to  come  to  a  settlement 
within  a  limited  period,  which  had  elapsed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  suit,  and  to  pay  the 
balance  found  due  upon  such  settlement*  There 
was  no  averment  in  the  plea  that  any  such  settle- 
ment had  been  had,  under  that  agreement,  and, 
consequently,  the  covenant  to  pay  tlie  balance  did 
not  appear  to  have  attached  upon  the  demand. 

a  The  Bank  oi  Columbia  v.  Patterson^  7  Cranchi  299.  SOS 
Day  ▼•  Leal,  14  Johns.  Htp.  404. 
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[Local  Law.] 

Sebree  and  others.  Plaintiffs  in  Error, 

V. 

Dorr,  Defendant  in  Error. 

Ill  a  docltiration  upon  u  promissory  note,  the  omission  of  the  place 
where  it  is  payable  is  fatal. 

Socoiidary  e?idence  of  the  contents  of  written  instruments  is  not 
admissible,  when  the  originals  are  within  the  control  or  custody  of 
the  party. 

This  rule  of  evidence  is  not  dispensed  with  by  the  local  statutes  of 
Kentucky,  which  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  deny 
bis  signature,  as  maker  or  assignor  of  a  note,  in  a  suit  against  himi 
unless  he  will  make  an  affidavit  denying  the  execution  or  assign- 
ment. These  statutes  do  not  dispense  with  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  instrument,  or  of  the  right  of  the  party  to  hold  it  by  as- 
signment. 

JFVft.  ttik.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Bibbf*"  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Wickliffe/'  for  the 
defendant  in  error. 

MirchM.       ^j.^  Justice  Stort,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Kentucky.     The  action  was  brought  by  Dorr,  as 

a  He  cited,  Hardin.  Rep.  223.  S  Marih.  Ken:  Aep.  l6S. 
i  Marth.  228.  2  Manh.  2dG.  522.  GlO.  6l4.  1  CraMcft,  290. 
Frittt.  Dec.  152.  1  Bibb,  239. 542.  596.  2  BM,  34.  S  Bibb, 
<).227.    4  Bibb,  286.527.  290.424.  556.    TJohm.R^.  174. 

4  JoJuu.  Rep.  1.    3  Caines,  112.  2  Mtus^  Rep.  433.    5  Cranck, 
J22.     1  Sound.  32. 

6  Who  cited,  1  Mar  A.  Ken.  Rep.  555.  541.    2  JICmA.  256t 

5  Cranch.  135.    2  BtM,  35.    1  PAittipe  on  End.  286. 
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assignee,  against  Scbrec  and  Johnson,  as  assignors,  1 824. 
«]pon  two  notes,  under  seal,  made  to  them  by  the 
Lexington  Manufacturing  Company.  The  decla- 
ration, instead  of  distinct  counts  upon  each  note, 
combines,  in  an  inartificial  manner,  both  notes  in 
a  single  count.  It  states,  that  ''the  Lexington 
Manufacturing  Company,  by  their  corporate  seal, 
and  signed  by  John  T.  Mason,  jun.,  their  presi^ 
dent,  did,  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1818,  at,  &c., 
execute  and  cause  to  be  made,  their  note  or  wri- 
ting obligatory,  by  whicli  they  did  oblige  them- 
selves to  pay  to  John  T.  Mason. and  James  John- 
son, twelve  months  after  th^  date  of  the  said  wri- 
ting, 10,065  dollars  and  88  cents ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  same  place,  did  execute  their  other 
writing  obligatory,  in  like  manner,  by  which  they 
bound  and  obliged  themselves  to  pay  to  the  said 
James  Johnson  and  John  T.  Mason  the  further 
sum  of  31 1  dollars  and  31  cents ;"  omitting  to  state 
v^hen  the  last  note  was  payable.  It  then  proceeds 
to  allege  the  endorsements  of  the  notes  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  presentment  of  the  same  to  the  Lex- 
ington Manufacturing  Company  for  payment,  the 
refusal,  and  protest  for  non-payment,  and  the  com- 
mencement and  prosecution  of  snits  to  final  judg- 
ment and  execution,  against  the  Company,  for  the 
amount  of  the  notes,  in  the  General  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  the  return  upon  the  execution,  that  no  pro- 
perty could  be  found,  and  due  notice  to  the  defend- 
ants. It  farther  avers,  that  the  General  Court 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  suits,  and  that,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  premises,  the  defendants  became  in- 
debted and  promised  to  pay  the  amount   to  the 
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1824.  plaintiff.  There  were,  also  counts  for  goods  sold, 
and  for  money  had  and  received.  The  cause 
came  on  for  trial  upon  the  general  issue ;  and  the 
only  evidence  produced  by  the  plaintiff  to  support 
his  action,  was  the  records  of  the  foregoing  suits, 
which  also  contained  copies  of  the  original  notes, 
and  of  the  protests  by  the  Notary.  The  defendants 
then  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury,  1.  that 
the  plaintiff  had  not  made  out  a  good  cause  of  ac- 
tion ;  2.  that  the  records  and  proceedings  tiforcsaid 
were  not  evidence  against  the  defendants,  because 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  General  Court  had  cog- 
nizance of  the  subject  matter ;  3.  That  the  records 
were  not  sufficient  evidence  of  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  nor  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
makers,  nor  of  the  assignment  by  the  defendants. 
The  Court  overruled  the  motion,  and  instructed 
the  jury,  that  the  records  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  a 
verdict  against  the  defendants ;  and  to  these  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Court,  the  defendants 
filed  theiV  bill  of  exceptions,  and  have  thus  b.rought 
the  same  points  for  consideration  before  this 
Court. 

By  the  local  law  of  Kentucky,  instruments  of 
this  nature  are  assignable ;  and  if  due  and  reason- 
able diligence  is  used  by  the  assignee,  to  procure 
payment  from  the  maker,  by  the  speedy  com- 
mencement and  prosecution  of  a  suit  against  him, 
nnd  satisfaction  cannot  bQ  obtained  upon  the  judg- 
ment and  execution  in  such  suit>  the  assignor  is 
responsible  fpr  the  amount.  But  without  such  suit, 
nonaction  lies  against  the  assignor.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided by  the  statoteil  of  Kentucky,  and  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  these  statutes  has  been  incorporated  into     1 824. 
the  rules  of  the  Circuit  Court,  that  no  person  shall  ^^-^"'^^ 
be  permitted  to  deny  his.  signature,  as  maker  or      _v. 
08  assignor,  in  a  suit  against  him,  founded  on  in- 
struments of  tliis  nature,  unless  he  will  make  an 
affidavit  denying  the  execution  or  aissignment. 

These  explanations  are  necessary,  to  enable  ys 
more  accurately  to  understand  the  nature  and 
bearing  of  the  objections  relied  on  at  the  bar,  to 
reverse  the  present  judgment. 

The  first  objection  that  occurs,  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  this  cause,  is,  that  the  note  for  31 1  dol- 
lars and  31  cents,  is  not  state/d  in  the  declaration 
to  be  payable  at  any  particular  time ;  and  if  this 
be  not  a  substantial  infirmity  in  the  count,  the  con- 
clusion of  law  is,  that  the  note  was  due  presently, 
or  on  demand.  Now,  the  record  of  the  suit,  whfch 
is  offered  to  show  due  diligence  in  endeavouring 
to  recover  this  note  from  the  maker,  is  not  found- 
ed on  a  note  payable  on  demand,  but  on  a  note 
payable  twdve  months  after  the  date;  so  that 
tbereisa  material  variance  between  the  note  decla- 
red on  in  this  suit,  and  the  note  which  was  decla- 
red on  in  the  record  offered  in  evidence.  If  we 
admit  the  copy  of  the  note. in  the  same  record  to 
be  evidence,  a  farther  difficulty  is  presented ;  for 
on  its  face,  the  note  purports  that,  'twelve  months 
after  date,  the  Preiident,  Direciars  and  Company 
of  the  Lexington  Manufacturing  Company  pro- 
mise topay  to  James  Johnson  and  John  T.  Mason, 
jun.,  or  their  o^der,  311  dollars  and  31  cents,  ne- 
gotiable and  payable  at  the  Office  of  Diecount 
Depoeit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  8tate$, 

Vol.  IX.  7J 
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1824.  at  Lexins^oUy  tinthout  defalcation^  far  value  re- 
ccived.^^  The  vnrianceof  ibis  note  from  that  de- 
scribed in  the  present  declaration,  is  very  striking. 
It  is  payable  to  the  defeinlanf  s,  or  order j  in  twelve 
months  after  date,  and  at  the  Bank  of  Discount 
and  Deposit  of  the  United  StateSy  in  Lexington. 
These  are  all  material  parts  of  the  note,  and  they 
<nre  all  omitted  in  the  declaration.  The  variance, 
then,  in  this  view  also,  would  be  fatal.  And  it 
may  be  added,  that  in  the  suit  in  the  General 
Court,  the  declaration  also  omits  to  state,  that  the 
note  was  payable  to  order,  and  at  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  so  th<it,  in  fact, the  note  is  materially 
different  from  the  declaration,  in  both  suits.  In 
regard,  too,  to  that  part  of  the  present  declaration, 
which  describes  the  note  for  10,065  dollars  and  88 
cents,  there  is  a  total  omission  to  state,  that  it  was 
''  negotiable  and  payable  at  the  Office  of  Discount 
and  Deposit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
without  defalcation,  for  value  received,"  as  in  the 
copy  produced  in  the  record  it  purports  to  be;  and 
the  sameomission  occurs  in  the  declaration  in  the 
suit  in  the  General  Court.  Nothing  is  better 
established,  both  upon  principle  and  authority,  than 
that  if  the  place  where  a  note  is  payable  is  omitted 
in  tlie  declaration,  it  is  fatal ;  for  the  evidence 
produced  does  not  support  the  declaration.  There 
is  a  variance  in  tliQ  essence  of  the  instrument,  as 
declared  on,  and  as  proved.  Upon  these  grounds, 
then,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  record  produced  in 
evidence  did  not  support  thiB  plaintiff's  action. 

There  is  another  objection,  which  is  equally  de- 
cisive of  the  case.     It  is,  that  there  was  no  pro- 
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duction  of  the  original  notes,  nor  any  excuse  of-  1824. 
fered  to  account  for  the  non-production  of  them,  at 
the  trial.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, that  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of 
written  instruments  is  not  admisQible,  when  the 
originals  are  within  the  control  or  custody  of  the 
party.  Here  no  proof  was  offered,  to  show  that 
the  original  notes  were  impounded,  or  tliat  they 
were  not  within  the  fK>ssession  of  the  party,  or 
within  the  reach  of  the  process  of  the  Court. 
Without  such  proof,  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  repudiate  the  introduction  of  copies;  and 
copies  were  all  that  the  record,  in  the  most  favour- 
able view  for  the  plaintiff,  presented  to  the  Court. 
But  it  is  said,  that  the  statutes  of  Kentucky,  al- 
ready referred  to,  dispense  with  the  proof  of  the 
execution  of  instruments  of  this  nature  by  the 
maker,  and  also  of  assignments  by  the  assignor, 
unless  the  party  will,  on  oath,  deny  the  signature 
and  the  assignment;  and  that  the  only  object  of 
producing  the  originals,  is  to  establish  these  facts. 
•  The  argument,  therefore,  is,  that  these  statuteable 
provisions  amount  to  a  dispensation  virith  the  gene- 
ral rules  gf  evidence  as  to  the  production  of  the 
original  notes.  But  to  us  it  appears,  that  the  sta- 
tutes of  Kentucky  ought  to  have  no  such  interpre** 
tatibn.  The  object  of  the  Legislature  manifestly 
was,  to  dispense  with  the  formal  proof  o£  instru- 
ments^ where  the  party  would  not  deny  on  oath 
the  fact  of  their  execution.  It  was  thought  incon- 
venient to  suffer  parties  to  take  advantage  of  un- 
expected objections,  and  multiply  delays  by  gene-» 
xal  denials,  which  might  often  spring  up  by  surprise 
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)824.  at-  the  trial,  and  thus  load  the  cause  with  heavy 
and  unnecessary  expenses.  But  it  would  be  most 
dangerdus  to  allow  that,  because  the  proof  of  the 
execution  of  an  instrument  was  dispensed  with, 
therefore,  no  proof  of  its  existence,  or  of  tlie  right 
of  the  party  to  hold  it  by  assignment,  was  to  be 
required.  The  production  of  the  originals  might 
still  bb  justly  required,  to  aisccrtain  its  conformity 
with  the  declaration,  to  ascertain  whether  it  re- 
mained in  its  genuine  state,  to  verify  the' title  by 
assignment  in  the  plaintiflT,  to  trace  any  payments 
which  might  have  been  made  and  endorsed,  and 
to  secure  the  party  from  a  recovery  by  a  bona  fide 
holder  under  a  subsequent  assignment.  These  are 
impo'rtant  objects,  and  which  no  wise  Legislature 
would  lose  sight  of;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
any  Court  of  justice  to  infer,  upon  so  slight  a  foun* 
dation,  the  abolition  of  those  sialutary  rules  of 
evidence  which  constitute  the  great  security  of  tlie 
property  and  rights  of  the  citizens. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  records, 
however  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  showing* 
due  and  reasonable  diligence  by  suit,  were  not 
legal  evidence  of  the  assignment  of  the  notes,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  the  production  of  the  origi- 
nals. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  question  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  GeneralGourt  over  the  suit 
against  the  Lexington  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  what  would  be  the  legal  effects  growing  out 
of  the  defect  of  such  jurisdiction.  These,  as  well 
as  some  other  minor  points,  may  be  passed  over. 
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since  the  cause  may  be  di3po8ed  of  without  enter-     1824. 
ing  upon  the  discussion  of  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  Circuit 
Court  erred  in  instructing  the  jury,  that  the  records 
aforesaid  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict;  and  the 
judgment  must,  therefore,  be  reversed,  and  a  ve- 
'Mre  facias  de  novo  be  awarded. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


[Lsx'Loci.] 

Kerr,  Appellant, 

V. 

The  Devisees  of  A.  Moon,  RespoTidentS/ 

The  disposition  of  real  property,  by  deed  or  will,  is  subject  to  the' 
laws  of  the  country  wberu  It  is  situated. 

Where  the  deYisor  was  entitled  to  warrants  for  land  in  the  Vtrginift 
Military  District  in  the  State  of  Obio,  under  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  Virginia,  on  account  of  bis  military  services,  and  made 
a  will  in  Kentucky,  devising  the  lands,  which  was  duly  proved  and 
registered  according  to.  the  laws  of  that  Bute:  KU, that  although 
the  title  to  the  land  was  merely  equiuble,  and  that  not  to  any  spe- 
cific tract  of  land,  it  could  not  pass,  unless  by  a  will  proved  and  re- 
gistered according  to  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

Et«D  adflUifing  it  to  have  been  personal  property,  a  pevson  claiming 
'  under  a  will  proved  in  one  State,  caimot  intermeddle  with,  or  sue  for, 
the  effects  of  a  testator  in  another  State,  unless  the  will  be  proved 
in  die  latter  State,  or  it  is  permitted  by  some  laW  of  that  Sute. 

ItftttMH  tastameDCary  ^ve  ta  an'  executor  no  authority  to  sue  for  tfie 
penoiial  estate  of  his  testator,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sute 

'  by  which  they  were  granted. 

Under  the  statute  of  OhKH  which  permits  wills  made  m  other  States 
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1824.  concerning  property  in  tliac  State,  to  bje  proved  and  recorded  in  the 

\_0-  ,  -^_'       Court  of  the  county  where  the  property  lies,  it  must  appear  that  tlie 

Kerr  requisitions  of  the  statute  have  been  pursued,  in  order  to  give  the 

/^»  will  the  same  validity  and  effect  as  if  made  within  the  State.- 

Moon. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio. 

Tti.  20M.        This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Scott  for  the 
appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Brush  for  the  respondents. 

Marchmh.     Mr.  Justice  Washington  delivered  the*  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  respondents  filed  their  bill  in  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio,  in  which  it  is  sta- 
ted, that  Archelaus  Moon  was,  in  his  lifetime,  en- 
titled to  warrants  for  4000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Scioto  and 
Little  Miama  rivers,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  under 
the  ordinances  and  laws  of  Virginia,  on  account 
of  his  services  as  a  captain  in  the  Virginia  line  on 
continental  establinhment,  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  That,  being  so  entitled,  he,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1796,  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  resided,  duty  made  and  published 
his  last  will  and  testament,  which,  after  his  de- 
cease, in  the  same  year,  was  proved  ond  admitted 
to  record  in  the  Court  of  that  county;  an  authen- 
ticated copy  whereof,  with  tlie  probate  annexed, 
is  made  an  exhibit,  and  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
bill.  That  by  this  will,  the  testator  devised  the 
aforesaid  land  to  the  complainants,  his  widow  and 
children.  The  bill  then  sets  forth,  that  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1809,  four  warrants,  for  1000  acres 
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each,,  were  granted  to  Robert  Price,  assignee  of    1824. 
Josiah  P.  Moon,  and  George  C-  Friend,  and  Mar- 
tha bis  wife,  formerly  Martba  Moon,  who  are  de- 
scribed in  the  assignment,  as  the  only  children 
and  representatives  of  An^hibald  Moon,  deceased ; 
which  warrants  were,  some  time  in  the  same  or  the 
succeeding  year,  assigned  by  Price  to  the  defen^ 
daiit  Kerr,  who,  in  March,  1810,  made  fifteen  en- 
tries or  locations  thereon,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to'3723  acres,  leaving  277  adres  unlocated.   That, 
some  time  in  the  winter  of  1811,  the  complainants 
gave  notice  to  Kerr  of  their  claim  to  the  said  war- 
rants and  land,  and  of  their  intention  to  prosecute 
the  same,  personally,  in  writing,  and  by  a  publica- 
tion in  a  newspaper  printed  in  Chilicothe.     That 
ArchelauB  and  Archibald  Moon  were  the  same, 
name  and  person,  and  that  Josiah  P.  Moon  and 
Martha  Friend  were  hi  a  f^hildren  by  his  first  wife, 
and  were  disinherited  by  the  aforesaid  will.    That 
the  defendant  had  notice  that  the  assignment  to 
Price  was  fraudulent.    The  bill  prays  a  discovery 
of  the  matters  so  alleged,,  and  a  decree  thaMhe  de- 
fendant Kerr  assign  the  evidencesof  title  to  the  said 
lands  to  the  complainants,  and  for  general  relief. 

The  answer  admits  that  the  defendant  purcha- 
sed from  Robert  Price,  in  September,  1809,  four 
several  land  warrants,  for  1000  acres  each,  for 
whtcb  he  paid  and  secured  to  be  paid  to  said 
Price,  the  sum  of  2663  dollars.  That  the  war- 
rants issued  for  the  military  services  of  Archibald 
Moon,  and  that  they  were  assigned  to  the  defen- 
dant at  the  time  of  his  purchase.  That  in  March, 
1810,  and  at  different  times  thereafter,  the  defen- , 
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1824.  dant  made  various  entries  of  land  on  the  said 
warrants,  in  the  Virginia  military  district,  believing 
his  title  to  said  warrants  to  be  unquestionable ;  and 
that  the  lands  so  located  are  owned  either  by  the 
said  defendant,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  had  sold 
them.  The  defendant  denies  the  notice  charged 
in  the  bill,  except  that,  in  the  winter  of  1811,  he 
saw  the  publication  in  which  the  claim  of  the  com* 
plainant^  was  asserted,  before  which  time  he  had 
«old  a  great  part  of  the  lands  to  different  persons 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  principal  ^art  of 
which  he  had  received,  and  that  some  of  the  pur- 
chasers have  made  valuable  improvements  on  the 
lands.  He  denie3  all  knowledge  of  the  will,  or 
that  the  complainants  are  the  heirs  or  devisees  of 
.  said  Moon. 

To  this  Answer  a  general  replication  was  pat  in, 
and  a  number  of  depositions  were  taken  and  ap- 
pectt*  in  the  record.  The  material  ti^cts  which  they 
establish  are,  the  execution  of  Moon's  will ;  the 
proof  of  it,  and  its  admission  to  recqrd  in  the 
County  Court  of  Fayette,  in  Kentucky ;  the  de- 
.  struction  by  fire  of  the  Clerk's  office  of  that 
County  in  1803  or  1803,  with  most  of  its  records; 
lind  that  an  attested  copy  of  the  above  will  was 
procured  and  admitted  to  record  in  the  said  County 
Court,  in  conformity  with  a  special  act  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  for  supplying  the  evidence  of 
deeds,  wills,  and  other  records  of  the  said  office, 
which  bad  been  consumed .  That  the  testator  was 
sometimes  called  Archelaus,  and  at  other  times 
Alrcbibald ;  and  that  he  h^  four  children  by  bis 
first  wife,  of  whom  Josiah  P.  and  Martha  wwe 
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two,  and  six  children  by  hia  last  wife^  who,  with     1824* 
bis  widow,  are  the  plaintiffs  in  this  suit.  ^"^m^ 

After  a  reference  to  the  Master,  and  the  coming  ^^r. 
in  of  his  report,  a  final  decree  was  made  thereon, 
that  the  defendant.  Kens  assign  to  the  complain- 
ants all  the  warrants,^  entries,  and  surveys  procu- 
red under  the  warrants  granted  to  Price,  and  by 
him  assigned  to  the  defendant ;  that  Kerr  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  complainants^  for  his  trouble  and 
expense  in  locating  and  surveying  the  said  lands, 
at  the  rate  of  £12  10^.  per  1000  acres ;  and  also, 
the  sum  of  487  dollars  and  48  cents,  which  he  had 
paid  for  taxes  on  the  said  lands,  with  interest  there* 
on.  From  this  decree  an  appeal  |vas  taken  to  this 
Court. 

The  pbjection  principally  relied  upon  by  the  ap- 
pellant's counsel  is,  that  no  estate  in  the  lands  in 
controversy  passed  by  the  will  of  Arohelaui^Moon 
to  the  respondents,  because  the  same  was  not  pro- 
ved and  recorded  in  any  Court  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  where  the  lands  lie,  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  laws  of  that  State.  By  an  ordinance  of 
Congress,  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  on  the  tSth 
of  July,  1787,  it  is  declared,  that,  until  the  Gover- 
nor and  Judges  should  adopt  laws  as  prescribed  by 
that  ordinance^  estates  in  the  territory  might  be^ 
devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  testator,  (being  of  full  age,)  and 
attested  by  three  witnesses;  provided  such  wills 
should  be  duly  proved  and  recorded  within  one 
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1824.    year  afler  {>roper  Magistrates,  Courts,  and  Regis- 
^-^jv^  ters  should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose; 

r.  It  is  an  Unquestionable  principle  of  general  law, 

that  the  title  to,  and  the  disposition  of  real  proper- 
ty, must  be  exclusively  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  it  is  situated.  This  was  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  CroAy, 
(7  Ctanch,  115.)  The  application  of  this  princi- 
ple to  the  present  case,  is  controverted  by  the 
counsel  for  the  respondents,  upon  the  following 
grounds : 

1.  That  the  interest  of  the  testator  in  these 
lafids  ought  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  per- 
sonal estate,  and,  therefore,  it  might  Well  pass  by 
a  Will,  proved  and  admitted  to  record  in  the  State 
where  the  testator  .died. 

2.  That  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
passed  on  the  25th  of  January,  1816,  authentica- 
ted Cities  of  wills,  proved  according  to  the  laws 
of  any  StiBtte  or  Territory  of  the  United  States^ 
relating  to  any  estate  within  that  State,  are  allow- 
ed to  be  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  county  where 
liuch  estate  shall  be ;  and  when  so  proved  and 
admitted  to  record,  they  are  declared  to  be  good 
and  valid  in  law,  as  wills  made  in  the  Suite. 

3  That  afe  no  objection  was  made  in  the  Cir- 
^it  Court  to  the  admisisiion  of  the  authmiticated 
copy  of  this  will,  it  ought  not  to  avail  the  appeHant 
in  this  Court. 

1.  It  can  by  no  means  be  admitted,  that  this 
is  to  be.  considered  in  the  light  of  personal  proper* 
ty,  notwithstanding  the  title  of  Moon  rested  mere* 
ly  upon  a  legislative  reservation  in  his  ^voor  by 
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the  State  of  Virginia,  which  was  to  be  afterwards  1824 
perfected  by  the  grant  of  a  warrant,  and  by  a,  lo- 
cation, survey  and  patent.  Although  his  title  to 
any  particular  tract  of  land  was,  in  the  first  in-, 
Btiipce,  altogether  uncertain,  and,  even  after  loca- 
tion, was  purely  equitable,  still  the  snJbject  matter' 
of  the  devise  was  land,  the  title  to  which  could  not 
be  acquired  or  lost,,  except  in  the  way  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  Ohio.  But  could  it  even  be  con- 
ceded, that  this  was  personal  property,  it  would 
still  be  property  within  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  we 
hold  it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  that  a  person  claiming 
und  era  will  proved  in  one  State,  cannot  intermed- 
dle with,  or  sue  for,  the  effects  of  a  testator  in 
another  State,  unless  the  will  be  proved  in  that 
other  State,  or  unless  he  be  permitted  to  do  so  by 
some  law  of  that  state.  In  the  case  of  Doe  t. 
M^Farland,  (9  Crunch,  151.)  it  was  decided,  that 
letters  testamentary  gave  to  the  executors  no  au- 
thority to  sue  for  the  personal  estate  of  the  testa- 
tor, out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  power  by  which 
the  letters  were  grauted. 

2.  The  next  reason  assigned  why  the  general 
principle  above  laid  down  does  not  apply  to  this 
case,  is  deemed  by  the  Court  altogether  insuffi- 
cient ;  because,  whatever  benefit  the  devisees  might 
have  derived  under  the  act  of  the  25th  of  January, 
1816,  bad  they  pursued  the  requisitions  it  pre- 
scribes, as  to  which  we  give  no  opinion,  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  that 
act,  to  obiservc,  that  its  requisitions  were  not  pur- 
sued. It  permits,  authenticated  copies  of  wills, 
proved  according  to  the  laws  of  any  State  of  this  , 
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1824.    Unioii^  relating  to  atkijr  estiite  within  that  8tate, 
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_  to  be  offered  for  probate  in  the  Court  of  the  county 
▼.  where  the  estate  lies,  and  authorizes  the  same  to. 
be  there  recorded ;  and  it  then  proceeds  to  declare 
the  effect  of  such  recording  to  be^  to  render  the 
will  good  and  vfdid,  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the 
State,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  contested  as 
the  original  might  have  been.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  copy  of  this  will  was  offered  for 
probate  and  admitted  to  record.  Had  it  been  so 
off^^red,  it  might  have  been  contested,  and  for  any 
thing  that  we  can  say,  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
oif  Probate  might  have  been  not  to  admit  it  to 
record. 

3.  The  last  point  remains  to  be  considered. 
That  the  objection  to  the  validity  of  this  mil  to 
pass  the  lands  in  controversy  to  the  respondents, 
was  not  made  in  the  Court  below,  19  highly  pro- 
bable, as  we  observe  that  it  is  not  noticed,  much 
less  relied  tipon,  in  the  answer.  Nevertheles8,*the 
will,  duly  proved  and  recorded,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  constituted  the  sole  title  under 
v^hichthe  plaintiffs  in  the  Court -1>elow  claimed 
the  lands  in  ^dispute.  It  was  as  essential,  there* 
fore,  to  the  establishment  of  thai  title,  to  allege 
in  the  bill,  and  to  prove  by  the  evidence,  or  by 
the  admission  of  the  defendant,  thai  this  will  had 
been  proved  and  recorded,  according  to  the  laws 
of 'Ohio,  as  to  set  forth  and  prove  the  existence 
of  the  will  itself.  The  defect  in  the  title  of  the 
respondents  appears  upon  the  face  of  -the  bill, 
and  as  it  contains  no  allegation  that  a  copy  of  the 
ffin  had  been  duly  proved  and  recorded,  the  de* 
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fendant  cannot  be  said  to  have  admitted  those     1824. 
facts  by  not  denying  them  in  his  answer. 

The  Court  erred,  therefore,  in  decreeing  an  as- 
signment of  all  the  warrants,  entries,  and  surveys 
under  the  warrants,  to  the  complainants. 

Considering,  as  we  must,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  cause,  that  A.  Moon  died  intestate  as  to  these 
lands,  they  of  course  descend  to  those  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of 
Ohio ;  and  this  is  a  subject  fit  to  be  decided  by  the 
Court  below,  to  which  the  cause  must  be  remand- 
ed for  further  proceedings. 

Decree  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for 
further  proceedings. 


[Local  Law.] 

Meredith  and  others,  AppManUj 

V. 

Picket  and  othefis,  Re^pondenU, 

Under  the  following  entry,  **  H.  R.  enters  SOOO  acres  in  Kentiickj, 
bjr  Tirtuo  of  a  warrant  for  military  services  performed  by  bim  in 
the  last  war,  in  tkt  fork  of  the  firtt  fork  of  Licktngf  running  up 
each  fork  for  quantity  ;'*  it  appea^d  in  eridence,  that  at  the  first 
fork  of  Linking,  the  one  fork  was  known  and  generallj  dis|in- 
guisbed  by  the  nam.c  of  the  South  fork,  and  the  other  by  the  name 
of  the  main  Licking,  or  the  Blue  Lick  fork,  and  that  some  miles 
above  this  place  the  South  fork  again  forked :  hetd^  that  the  entry 
cqold  not  be  satisfied  with  lands  lying  in  the  first  forik 
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1824.  Iniiidi  t  case,  the  entiy  could  not  be  explained,  and  the  snrre/  sup- 

V^PV^^  ported,  by  oral  testimony.    Tbe  notoriety  and  names  of  placet 

Meredith  nay  be  shown  by  such  testimony,  but  the  words  of  an  entry  are  to 

Pidket  ^con<^«d  by  the  Court  as  any  other  written  instrument. 

itt.  ML  THIS  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Bibb,  for  the 
appellaots^  and  by  Mr.  Talbot,  for  the  respon- 
dents. 

f^^tisu  jf|..  Chief  Justice  Marshall  deliyered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court. 

This  case  depends  entirely  on  the  question, 
whether  the  entry  under  which  the  appellees  claim 
has  been  surveyed  on  the  land  for  which  it  calls. 

The  entry  is  in  these  words :  '*  Holt  Richeson 
enters  2000  acres  in  Kentucky,  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant for  military  services  performed  by  him  in  the 
last  war,  in  the  fork  of  Uu  first  fork  of  Licking, 
running  up  each  fork  for  quantity/' 
,  It  is  shovim  in  testimony,  that  at  the  first  fork  of 
Licking,  the  one  fork  was  known  and  generally 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  South  fork,  and 
the  other  by  the  name  of  the  main  Licking,  or  the 
Blue  Lick  fork.  Some  miles  above  this  place  the 
South  fork  again  forks.  The  land  of  the  appellees 
has  been  surveyed  in  the  first  fork. 

It  is  contended  by  the  appellants,,  that  the  entry 
calls  for  land  in  the  second  fork,  and  that  the  sur- 
vey, is  made  on  land  which  will  not  satisfy  its 
words. 

The  Court  concurs  in  this  opinion.  The  first 
fork  of  the  first  fork  cannot  be  the  first  foriL  itself. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  attend  the  attempt  to 
plaee  the  lands  properly  the  Court  feek  none  in 
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saying,  that  the  entry  cannot  be  satisfied  with  lands     1884* 
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lying  in  the  first  fork. 

Some  other  objections  were  made  in  argumenti        ▼• 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  as  this  is  com- 
pletely decisive  of  the  case- 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  say,  that 
the  attempt  of  the  appellees  to  explain  their  en- 
try, and  to  support  their  survey,  by  deppsition;^ 
cannot  avail  them.     It  is  the  proper  province  of 
testimony  to  show  the  notoriety  and  nam^s  of 
places,  but  not  to  explain  a  written  instrument. 
That  is  the  proper  province  of  the  C6urt     The 
Judges  must  consthie  the  words  of  an  entry,  or  of 
any  other  title  paper,  according  to  their  own  opi- 
nion of  the  words  as  they  are  found  in  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  not  according  to  the  opinion  of 
witnesses,  who  may  or  may  not  be  selected  for  the 
purpose. 

The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  perpetuating 
the  injunctfon  awarded  to  the  appellees  to  restrain 
the  appellants  from  proceeding  on  their  judgment 
in  ejectment,  is  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
versed, and  the  bill  of  the  plaintifis  in  the  Circuit 
Court  dismissed. 
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[FftACTtCB.] 

Waldsn  ex  dem.  Dehh  V.  Craig. 


Itti  iatbc 
wiDbepcnDittod,  iBlbodMnlioBor  theCowt. 
Bat  a  writ  of  emr  will  not  lie,  IB  a  cne  wber*  iIm  Cooit  bdov  hss 
tettfld  a  wuAam  for  dib|Niipott. 

ERROR  to  die  Ciicoit  Cooit  <^  Kentncky. 

In  1797,  John  DeDt  Icwoc  of  Ambrose  Walden, 
inedtnted  an  action  of  qectment  in  tlie  United 
States  Distria  Coort  of  die  Diatriet  of  Kentucky, 
against  Richard  Fen,  aacaaualejeetor.  The  de- 
daradmi  stales  a  drauae  for  the  term  often  jrears 
ftom  the  15th  day  oi  Aoguat,  1789.  At  March 
term,  1798,  Ijewia  Craig  and  Jonathan  Rose  were 
admitled  defendanta,  in  the  {dace  of  Richard 
Fen,  die  easoal  ejector;  and  entered  into  the 
onal  nle,  confesaing  die  lean,  entry,  Ac  At 
Jane  term,  ISOO,  judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  hia  term  yet  to  come,  &c.  and  a  writ 
of  Aa(./ic.jNMi.  was  awarded.  OiAhe  5th  dqr 
of  September,  1800,  Thomaa  Bodley  and  othem, 
claiming  aa  landlorda  of  Craig  and  Rose,  obtained 
an  injuncdon  ta  the  above  judgment.  At  May 
term,  1809,  the  bill  of  injuncdon  waa  diamisaed, 
for  Tsnt  of  juriadicdon.  In  September,  1811, 
Bodley  and  others  obtained  a  aeeond  injuncdon 
to  masf  eaecution  on  the  judgment  at  law  in  eject- 
Af  May  term,  181S;  the  injunction 
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dissolved  on  hearing,  on  bill,  answers^  depoai-  1824. 
tions,  and  exhibits;  and  in  April,  1813,  the  com- 
plainants dismissed  their  bill.  Walden,  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1819,  took  out  a  writ  of  fuUhfae.  po$$., 
which  waa  quashed  by  the  Court,  on  the  ground, 
it  is  presumed,  that  the  term  stated  in  the  decla- 
ration in  ejectment  had  expired.  At  November 
term,  1821,.  Walden  moved  the  Court  to  enlarge 
the  term  stated  in  the  declaration.  The  Court 
being  divided,  the  motion  was  entered  as  over- 
ruled ;  and  the  plaintiff  (Walden)  took  out  a  writ 
of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  this 
motion. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Taylor j'  for  the    ^^•^ik 
plaintiff,  no  counsel  appearing  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mabshall  delivered  the  ojh-   iV6.fi«f. 
nion  of  the  Court. 
Upon  this  case  two  questions  arise : 

1.  Ought  the  Circuit  Court  to  have  granted 
leave  to  the  plaintiff  to  extend  the  term  laid  in  his 
declaration  f 

2.  Does  a  writ  of  error  lie  to  the  refusal  to  grant 
this  amendment  ? 

'  It  has  been  truly  said  in  argument,  by  the  coun* 
sel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  that  the  power  of 
amendment  is  extended  at  least  as  far  in  the  32d 
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1824  Bection  of  the  judiciary  act,  as  in  any  of  die  Bri- 
^^<r^^^  tish  statutes;  and  that  these  is  no  species  of  ac- 
▼.  tion  to  which  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  this 
^^^'  respect  ought  to  be  more  liberally  applied  than  to 
the  action  of  ejectment.  The  proceedings  are.  all 
fictitious,  fabricated  for  the  mere  purposes  of  jus- 
tice,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  allowing  amend- 
ments in  matters  of  mere  form.  There  is  pecu- 
liar reason  in  this  case,  where  the  cause  has  been 
protracted,  and  the  plaintitf  kept  out  of  possession 
beyond  the  term  laid  in  the  declaration,  by  the  ex- 
ceissivjo  delays  practised  by  the  opposite  party. 
The  cases  cited  by  the  plain tifTs  counsel  in  argu- 
ment are,  we  think,  full  authority  for  the  amend- 
ment which  was  asked  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
we  think  the  motion  ought  to  have  prevailed*  But 
the  course  of  this  Court  has  not  been  in  favour  of 
the  idea  that  a  writ  of  error  will  lie  to  the  opinion 
of  a  Circuit  Court,  granting  or  refusing  a  motion 
like  this.  No  judgment  in  the  cause  is  brought 
op  by  the  writ,  but  merely  a  decision  on  a  collate- 
ral motion,  which  may  be  renewed.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  writ' of  error  must  be  dismissed. 
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[Pbactice.] 

The  United  States  v.  Josef  Perez. 

The  discliarge  of  the  jury  from  giving  a  verdict  in  a  capital  cas«« 
Without  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  the  jury  being  unable  to  agree* 
is  not  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  trial  for  the  same  offence. 

The  Court  is  invested  witli  the  discretionary  authority  of  dischi^ging 
the  jury  from  giving  any  verdict,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  whenever, 
in  their  opinion,  there  is  a  manifest  necessity  for  tuoh  an  act,  or 
the  ends  of  public  justice  would  otherwise  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  MarA  itA 
Court. 

This  cause  comes  up  from  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  southern  district  of  New- York,  upon  a  cer- 
tificate of  division  in  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of 
that  Court.  The  prisoner^  Josef  Perez,  was  put 
upon  trial  for  a  capital  ofience,  and  the  jury, 
being  unabfe  to  agree,  were  discharged  by  the 
Court  from  giving  any  verdict  upon  the  indict- 
ment, without  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  or  of 
the  Attorney  for  the  United  States.  The  prison- 
er's counsel,  thereupon,  claimed  his  discharge  as 
of  right,  under  these  circumstances ;  and  this  forms 
tlfe  point  upon  wliicli  the  Judges  were  divided.  The 
question,  therefore,  arises,  whether  the  discharge 
of  the  jury  by  the  Court  from  giving  any  verdict 
upon  the  indictment,  with  which  they  were  char- 
ged, without  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  is  a  bar 
to  any  future  trial  for  the  same  offence.  If  it  be, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  custody ; 
if  not,  then  he  ought  to  be  held  in  imprisonment 
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1824.  until  such  trial  can  be  })ad.  We  are  of  opinion, 
Unit^Siatcs  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Constitute  no  legal  bar  to  a  future 
V.  trial.  The  prisoner  has  not  been  convicted  or  ac- 
quitted, and  may  again  be  put  upon  his  defence. 
We  think,  that  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  the  law 
has  invested  Courts  of  justice  with  the  oiJthority 
to  discharge  a  jury  from  giving  any  verdict,  whene- 
ver, in  their  opinion,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  there  is  a  manifest  neceissity  for 
the  act,  orlhe  ends  of  public  justice  would  other- 
wise be  defeated.  They  arc  to  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
define  all  the  circumstances,  which  would  render 
it  proper  to  interfere.  To  be  sure,  the  power 
ought  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  under 
urgent  circumstances,  and  for  very  plain  and  ob- 
vious causes ;  and,  in  capital  cases  especially, 
Courts  should  be  extremely  careful  how  they  in- 
terfere with  any  of  the  chances  of  life,  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner.  But,  after  all,  they  have  the  right 
to  order  the  discharge ;  and  the  security  which 
the  public  have  for  the  faithful,  sound,  and  con- 
scientious exercise  of  this  discretion,  rests,  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the 
Judges,  under  their  oaths  of  office.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice on  this  subject,  in  the  American  Courts ;  but, 
after  weighing  the  question  with  due  deliberation, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  such  a  discbarge  constitutes 
no  bar  to  further  proceedings,  and  gives  no  right 
of  exemption  to  the  prisoner  from  being  again  put 
upon  trial.  A  certificate  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  in  conformity  to  this  opinion. 
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G£RTiFicAT£.  This  08086  catai6  OD,  &0.  Oo  18f4. 
consideration  whereof,  it  is  ordered  bytbeCoart, 
that  it  be  certified  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  this  Dis- 
trict of  New-York,  that,  under  the  circumstances  ^*^^  ^  ^^ 
stated  in  the  record,  the  prisoner,  Josef  Perez,  is 
not  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  custody,  and 
majr  again  be  put  to  trial,  upon  the  indietmentfound 
against  him,  and  pending  in  the  said  Court. 


'[Peomissoet  Notb.    Eviskncb.    Plxaoiit*.  Local  LiWrl 

Renner,  Plaintiff  in  Errar^ 

V. 

The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Columbia,  Defendants  in  Err&r. 

By  the  custom  of  the  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  payment  of 
a  promissory  note  is  to  be  demanded  on  the  fourih  day  after  the 
time  limited  for  the  payment  thel-eof,  in  order  to. charge  the  en- 
dorser, contrary  to  the  general  law  merchant,  which  requires  t  de- 
mand on  the  third  day. 

Evidence  of  such  a  local  custom  is  admissible,  in  order  to  ateertain ' 
^the  umlcrstantUrtg  of  the  parties,  with  respect  to  their  contracts' 
made  with  reference  to  it. 

Cases  in  which  evidence  of  commercial  usage  it  admissible,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  contracts. 

Th»  declaration  against  the  endorser,  in  such  a  case,  must  lay  the 
demand  on  tbe/ovrih,  a»d  not  on  the  third  day. 

Qicare,  Whether  a  declaration,  in  such  a  case,  not  evening  the  local 
usage,  would  be  good  upon  demurrer  ? 

Secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  written  instruments  is  admis- 
^le,  wherever  it  appears  that  the  original  is  destroyed,  or  lotL  by 
accident,  without  any  fault  of  the  party. 
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In  the  can  of  a  lost  note,  it  is  not  necessary  that  its  contents  should 
be  proTcd  by  a  notarial  copy.    All  that  is  required  is,  that  it  should 
Renner  be  the  best  evidence  the  party  has  it  in  his  power  to  produce. 

_^    w  %  r  '  ^®  admit  secondary  evidence  of  a  lost  note,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
.  there  should  be  a  special  count  in  tlic  declaration  upon  a  lost  note. 


Feb.titiu  This  cause' was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Janes,''  for  the  plaintiff  in  error^  and  by  Mr. 
Key,^  for  the  defendants  in  error. 

March  M.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

This  case  comes  up  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
by  the  record  it  appears,  that  the  action  in  the 
Court  below  was  prosecuted  against  Renner,  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  as  en'  orscr  of  a  promissory 
note,  drawn  by  James  Foyles,  and  discounted  at 
the  Bank  of  Columbia.  Tlie  note  bears  date  on 
the  9tb  day  of  January,  1817,  for  4600  dollars. 


a  They  cited  Rushton  v.  Aspinwall,  Doug.  679.  Ckitty  on 
BtOr,  62.  465.  Bujfley  on  BiUtj  185, 186.  7  Ea»V9  Rep.  231. 
Lyndo  v.  Burgos,  Per  Sir  W.  Grant,  1  }Fkeai\  Selw.'N.  P.  280. 
Heylin  v.  Adamsoo,  2  Burvj  678.  Tbooipaon  v.  Ketchum, 
8  Johu.  Rep.  189.  Hoare  v.  Graham,  3  Coup.  57-  1  PJdWpi 
on  EM.  432, 433.  496.  498.  Lewis  v.  Thatcher,  15  JIfait.  Rep. 
431.  Edie  v.  £.  I.  Company,  2  Bvrr,  1216.  DavisT.  Todd, 
4  TmaU.  672.  . 

6  He  cited  4  T.Jl.  153. 173.  2  Cainee  Err.  106.  ItCmnet' 
Rep.  443.  1  Cainee^  Rep.  43.  1 8  Johu.  Rep.  230.  1 2  Johu. 
Rep.  423.  13  Joknt.  Rep.  470.  .1  Pkittipe  on  Evid.  490.  492. 
1  Harrie  ^  Jokne.  423.  4  Mate.  Rep.  251.  6  Mate.  Rep.  449. 
477*  9  Maee.  Repr.  155.  159.  10  Mam.  Rep.  26.  366.  12 
iian.  Rep.  89.  3  DaU.  Rep.  365.  415.  5  Craaekf  49.  9 
Crunch J  1. 
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and  is  payable  sixty  days  after  date.    In  the  de-     1824. 
claration  it  is.  averred,  Uiat  demand  of  payment  of  ^''^^^^^ 
the  maker  was  made  on  the  14th  of  March,  which        ▼. 

Hank  of  f  o 

was  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  expiration  of  the     lonbia. 
sixty  days,  which  the  note  had  to  run. 

Several  questions,  arising  out  of  the  record, 
have  been  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Court.  The  principal  one,  however,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  time  of  demand  of  payment  of  the 
maker  of  the  note,  and  grows  out  of  a  bUl  of  ex- 
ceptions taken  upon  the  trial.  This  has  been 
pressed  upon  the  Court  as  a  question  of  great 
importance,  and  the  decision  of  which,  in  its  ap-^ 
plication  to*  the  concerns  of  the  Bank,  will  have 
a  very  wide  and  extensive  effect. 

We  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
point,  in  the  first  place,  {eaving  the  others,  which 
are  of  minor  importance,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  testimony  given  at  the  trial  was  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  Bank  of  Columbia 
had,  from  ito  first  establishment,  in  1793,  adopted 
the  practice  of  demanding  the  payment  of  notes 
discounted  by  it^  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  time 
limited  for  the  payment  thereof,  according  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  note.  And  that  such  was 
the  universal  cusUnn  of  all  die  banks  in  Washing* 
ton  and  Georgetown.  That  this  cuitom  was  well 
kndwn  and  understood  by  the  defendant,,  when 
he  endorsed  the  note  in  question.  After  this  tes- 
timony had  been  received,  without  objection^  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  below  called  upon  the 
Court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  upon  the  evidence 
so  given  by  the  plaintiflS^,  of  a  demand  upon  the 
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1824.     maker  of  the  note,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 

^"^T^^^^^  time  limited  by  the  note  for  the  payment,  the 

▼.        defendant  waa  not  liable  on  his  endorsement; 

^iJj^y^f*^  which  instruction  the  Court  refused  give,  and  a 

bill  of  exceptions  was  thereupon  taken. 

This  Court  must,  therefore,  assume  as  estab- 
lished facts,  (and,  looking  at  the  evidence  before 
the  jury,  no  "Soubt  could  be  entertained  on  the 
subject,)  that  the  custom  of  the  Bank  of  Columbia, 
and  all  the  other  Banks  in  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  from  their  first  institution,  had  been, 
to  demand  payment  of  notes  due  them,  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  time  limited  therein  ;  and  that 
this  custom  was  known  and  well  understood  by 
the  defendant,  Pcnner,  when  he  endorsed  the  note 
in  question :  and  it  may  be  added,  with  full  know- 
ledge and  expectation,  that  this  note  was  to  bo 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  for  it  was  a  renewal 
of  a  discount,  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
before,  on  other  notes  similarly  drawn  and  endor- 
sed, some  of  which  had  been  demanded  in  like 
manner,  and  protested,  and  afterwards  paid  and 
taken  up  by  himself.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  seem,  that  nothing  short  of  some  positive 
and  unbending  principle  of  law,  could  shield  the 
defendant  from  responsibility.  But,  so  far  from 
trenching  upon  any  such  principle,  we  think  his 
liability  coui^etely  established,  by  well  settled 
tnto  Jr^w  Is,  rules  of  law. 

mlrr^M '^J  It  seems  to  be  assumed  as  the  settled  law  of 
K^M  i^'but  a  promisaory  notes^  that  in  order  to  charge  an  en- 
b/!JidJ^'t^  dorser^  demand  of  the  maker  must  be  made  on  the 
•  diArem     f ^f  j  ^^y  ^fyg^  iiii^t  limited  in  the  note ;  and  thu 
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this  is  80  stubborn  a  rule,  that  parties  are  not  pet-     1824. 
mitted  to  violate  it,  even  by  their  mutual  agree-  ^"^^JJ^ 
ment.  ▼. 

Rank  nf  f  li* 

We  admit,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that  lumbia. 
the  usage  of  making  the  demand  on  the  third  day 
of  grace,  has  become  so  general,  that  Courts  of 
justice  will  notice  it  ex  officio ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  will  presume  that  such 
was  the  understanding  of  all  parties  to  a  note, 
when  they  put  their  names  upon  it.  But  that  this 
rule  has  any  attributes  so  inviolable,  as  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  parties  to  negotiable  paper,  cannot 
be  admitted.  It  has  its  origin  in  custom^  and  that 
custom,  too,  comparatively,  of  recent  date  ;  and  is 
not  one  of  those,  to  the  contrary  of  which  the  memo- 
ry of  man  runneth  not,  and  which  contributed  to 
makeup  the  common  lawcode,  which  isso  justly  ve- 
nerated. Bo  farfromthis,  thatthe  allowance  of  any 
days  of  grace,  is  in  derogation  of  the  common  law 
rule,  applicable  to  other  contracts.  They  are, 
emphatically,  the  mere  creatures  of  usage,  varying 
in  different  countries,  to  suit  the  views  and  conve- 
nience of  men  in  business,  originally  gratuitous, 
and  not  binding  on  the  holder.  The  common  law 
would  require  payment  on  the  last  day  limited  by 
the  contract,  and  would  also  give  to  the  maker  the 
whole  of  that  day.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of  the 
common  law,  applicable  to  all  contracts,  that  a  par- 
ty has  until  the  last  day  limited  by  his  agreement, 
to  perform  his  engagement,  and  even  until  the 
last  hour  of  the  day.  The  common  law  knows  of 
no  fractions  of  a  day;  custom,  however,  and  that 
introduced,  too,  principally  by  banks,  has  limited 

Vol.  IX-  74 
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18S4.    the  day  to  a  few  hoara  of  busioeaa.    Dot  AiM,  and 
whatever  other  roiea  have  been  adopted  by  oon- 


▼••  aent,  and  merely  for  the  convenience  of  coiaoiar- 
eial  men,  are  departarea  from  the  common  law 
doctrine.  When,  therefore,  the  allowance  of  only 
three  daya>of  grace,  la  aaid  to  be  the  law  of  the 
contract^  by  bitla  of  exchange  and  promiaaory  notea, 
nothing  niore  can  be  intended,  dian  that  cuatom 
baa  80  long  aanctioned  this  rule,  that  all  dealers  in 
paper  of  this  description,  are  understood  to  govern 
themselves  by  it.  The  law  of  the  contract,  pro- 
perly speaking,  ia  to  pay  when  due ;  and  that 
tkae  ia  to  be  ascertained,  either  from  the.cvintrect 
par  le,  or  thai  taken  in  connexion  with  aome  known 
ciuiamy  which  the  parties  are  presumed  to  have 
tacitly  conaented,  should  be  made  a  part  of  tbe 
e«^ntract«  And  ift  is  in  this  view  only>  that  three 
days  of  graae  are  allowed,  where  that  cuitam  is 
recognised  aa  the  rule ;  for  a  note,  which  vapoa 
its  face  haa  aixty  daya  to  run,  ia  in  truth  and  in 
fact,  a  contract  for  sixty-three  days,  and  intereat 
ii  taken  for  that  time.  And  how  is  it  ascertained 
that  it  ia  a  note  for  aixty^-three  daya,  but  by  looking 
out  of  the  contract,  and  finding  vriiat  waa  the  un- 
doratanding  of  the  partiea?  Where  the  jcuitam 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  become  ge- 
liaraly  Courts  of  josiice,  aa  before  obaerviedy  will 
notice  it  ex-o^ietb;  and  where  |t  haa  not»  h  ia  mat- 
ter of  proof.  If  thia  ia  not  the  light  te  wfaach  these 
tmosaetiona  are  to  be  considered,  all  baaiia  are 
cbargeaU^  with  oaury ;  for  all  take  intereat^bayoiid 
witaft  ia  allowed  by  law,  if  time  is  to  be  detemiined 
by  tha  note  itaalf.     The  ganeiel  rale  of  teir  is. 
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mat  dernaod  oT  payment  must  be  made  of  the  m».*     1834*. 
ker,  whan  iha  aote  falls  due ;  and  that*  timei  ai  ^"'^[^^^^ 
nowsettled,  is  on  the  last  day  of  grace ;  and  even        ▼. 

Bank  of  Co- 

this  role  is  of  recent  date,  for  in  the  King's  Bench  i^mliiu 
in  England,  as  late  as  the  year  1791,  about  coeval 
with  the  institution  of  this  bank,  and  the  cmtom 
established  by  it,  we  find  (Leftly  v.  Mills,  3  7\ 
JR.)  Lord  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Justice^  BuUer  differ- 
ing on  this  very, point :  the  former  holding  that, 
by  analogy  to  other  contracts,  the  acceptor  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  had  the  whole  of  the  third  day  of 
grace  to  pay  the  bill,  and  that  a  demand  on  the 
fourth  day  was  not  too  late;  Mr,  Justice  Buller 
thought  the  demand  ought  to  be  made  on  the  third 
day  of  grace ;  that  the  nature  of  the  acceptor'^  un- 
dertaking, was  to  pay  the  bill  on  demand,  on  any 
part  of  the  third  day  of  grace;  and  he  inferred 
this,  from  its  having  been,  as  he  said,  the  practice 
to  make  the  demand  on  that  day.  Ifit  wasa 
doubtful  question  in  England,  so  late  a?  the  year 
1791,  whether  the  demand  <)ught  to  be  made*  on 
the  third  day  of  grace,  or  the  day  after,  this  bank 
is  not  chargeable  with  any  culpable  innovation 
upon  long  established  rules  of  law  or  usage,  by 
adopting  the  practice  of  making  the  demand  on 
the  fourth  day 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  effect  of  this  testi*  ETidcoce  or 
meny  is,  to  alter  and  vary,  by  parol  evidence,  the  admi^'bf!!  ^f 
written  contract  of  the  parties,  tf  this  is  the  light  ezpu^B^Ttbe 
in  which  it  is  to  be  considered,  there  can  be  no  or  d^r^J2 
dovbt  that  jt  ought  to  be  laid  entirely  out  of  view ;  ^^^^^"^ 
for  there  is  no  rule  of  law  better  settled,  or  more 
salutary  in  its  application  to  contracts,  than  that 
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1834.     which  precludes  the  admission  of  ^rol  evidence, 
"^•^[^^Jl^  toconlradioC  or  substantially  varjr  the  legal  import 
▼•        of  a  written  agreement.     Evideaoe  of  usiage  or 
iiiinbu.     custom  is,  however,  neyer  considered  of  this  cha- 
racter ;  but  is  received  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sense  and  understanding  of  parties 
by  their  conti'acts,  which  are  made  tcith  r^erenee 
to  JtfcA  usage  or  custom ;  for  the  custom^  then,  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  contract,  and  may  not  impro- 
perly he  considered  the  law  of  the  cpntract;  and 
it  rests  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  doctnne  of 
the  lex  loci.    All  contracts  are  to  be  governed  by 
the  law.  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  diis  law  may  be,  and  usoaUy  is,  proved 
as  matter  of  fact.    The  rule  is  adopted,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrjring  into  eflfect  the  intention  and 
understanding  of  the  parties.    That  the  note  in 
question  was  to  be  paid  at  the  Bank  of  Columbia, 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  and  custom 
of  the.institution,  and  so  understood  by  all  parlies, 
cannotadmit  of  a  doubt. 
wiuche^eii!!     It  would  bc  a  wasto  of  time,  to  go  very  much  at 
oc  commercial  tarffo  iuto  an  examination  of  the  various  usages  and 
••bi«,  to  atcer- customs,  that  are  admitted  m  evidence  and  recog- 
illfT  of  con-  nised  in  Courts  of  justice,  both  in  England  and  in 
''^^  this  country,  in  almost  every  branch  of  t^iisiness, 

and  especially  in  commercial  transactions,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation of  contracts.  A  few  only  will  be 'noticed, 
that  are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  present  case. 
In  the  case  of  CuOer  v.  PoweU,(6  T.R.  SSO.) 
where  was  brought  under  consideration  the  legal 
effect  of  a  promissory  note,  given  to  the  mate  of  a 
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ship  ibr  a  certain  sum  of  money,  provided  be  pro-     1834* 
ceeded  on  her  voyage,  and  continued  to  do  duty  ^"^^^J^*^ 
to  the  port  of  destination.     The  legal  construe-        t. 
tJon  to  be  given  to  this  note  was  clear,  and  so  con- 
sidered  by  the  Court,  that  nothing  was  due,  un- 
less the  mate  continued  to  do  duty  to  the  port  of 
destination.  He  having  died,  however,  on  the  voy- 
age, the  Court  directed  an  inquiry  into  the  usage 
of  merchants  in  such  cases,  declaring  that  if  it 
sanctioned  an  allowance  for  the  time  the  service 
was  performed,  the  plaintiff  should  recover  accord* 
ing  to  such  usage. 

No  intimation  is  here  given,  that  such  proof 
Avould  be  repugnant  to  the  contract,  although  it 
was  against  the  legal  import  of  the  note,  if  con- 
strued without  reference  to  the  usage ;  and  al- 
though the  usage  related  to  trade,  it  was  very  li- 
mited in  its  application. 

So  in  Noble  v.  Kennexoay^  {Doug.  511.)  usage 
of  trade  was  admitted  in  evidence,  to  explain  the 
understanding  of  parties,  in  a  policy  of  insi|rance, 
although  the  usage  had  not  existed  three  years. 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  the  usage  could  only  be 
knpwn  by  proof,  and  must  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  that 
underwriters  must  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  the  trade  they  insure,  whether 
recently  established  or  not.  If  it  were  necessary, 
cases  might  be  multiplied  almost  without  end, 
showing  the  same  principle  aiid  same  recognition 
of  local  and  particular  usages,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  business. 

We  have,  also,  in  the  Btate  Courts  in  our  own 
country,  the  decbions  of  very  enlightened  Judges, 
adopting  the  same  principles,  and  governing  them- 
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1C34.    selves  by  the  same  rules ;  and  in  many  cases,  not 
^"^11^^^  unlifce  the  one  before  us. 

T.  In  Janes  v.  FaleSf  (4  Ma$$.  Rep.  252.)  the  same 

doctrine  as  to  usages  of  banks,  was  fully  sanction- 
ed ;  and  although  that  particular  usage  might  have 
been  found,  in  practice,  inconvenient,  and  not  to 
meet  public  approbation,  yet  the  principle  which 
governed  the^lecision  of  the  Court,  is  not  thereby 
weakened,  viz.  that  the  usage  with  which  tlife  defen- 
dant was  conversant,  was  proper  evidence  to  be 
submitted  to  a  jury,  to  infer  from  it  the  agreement 
of  the  party.  And  although,  as  suggested  at  the 
bar,  this  custom  was  altered  by  the  banks,  we  do 
not  find  the  Courts  of  justice  in  that  State  attempt- 
ing to  control  it,  in  its  application  to  notes  made 
in  reference  to  the  usage. 

The  doctrine  of  this  ease  was  again  fully  re- 
cognised in  The  Lincoln  and  KennAeck  Bank 
«,  Pofe^  (9  Mass.  Rep.  155.)  where  it  was  held, 
that  bank  usages,  established  respecting  demands 
on  makers  of  promissory  notes,  aud  notroes  to  en- 
dorsers, being  known  to  dealers  in  the  banks,  they 
were  bound  by  them,  and  that  the  usage  was  pro- 
per evidence  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury.  These 
cases  are  not  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  ap«» 
proving  the  particular  usages,  but  to  show  that 
evidence  of  suck  usage  was  never  considered  as 
contradicting  the  written  contract. 

Halseffv.  Brown  and  0thers,(SI}aifi  346.)  is 
^  very  strong  case  <m  this  subjeob  ^h»  questioD 
was  as  to  the  li^tbility  of  diip  owaen,  for  the  loss 
of  money  fafcsh  on  fr^bt  by  tiie  oaptaui.  The 
defenoe  setup wns^  that  the  master^  aatoniiiiyte 
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established  castom,  was  permitted  to  take  money     1824« 
on  freight,  as  a  perquisite  to  himselfi  and  the  ^^^^^(2^ 
owners  discharged  from  responsibUity ;  and  the        "- 
question  directly  presented  to  the  Court  was,  wbe*  "Sunbii. 
ther  a  particular  custom  or  usage  could  be  given  m 
evidence,  to  control  the  general  law.    And  the 
Court  says,  it  is  a  principle,  that  the  general  com- 
mon law  may  be,  and  in  many  instances  is,  con- 
trolled by  special  custom.    So  the  getferal  com- 
mercial law  may,  by  the  same  reason,  be  eon- 
trolled  bjr  a  special  local  usage,  so  far  as  that 
usage  extends,  which  will  operate  upon  all  con- 
tracts of  this  nature,  made  in  view  of,  or  with  re- 
ference to,  such  usage. 

In  Smith  V.  Wright^  (I,  Caine$,A^.)  this  gene- 
ral principle  is  laid  down :  The  true  test  of  a  com- 
mercial usage  is,  its  having  existed  long  enough 
to  have  become  generally  known,  and  to  warrant 
a  presuipption  that  contracts  are  made  in  refer- 
ence to  it. 

In  the  ease  of  The  Bank  of  Utica  «.  Smithf 
(18  Johns.  Rep.  230.)  a  note,  payable  at  the  Me- 
chanics* Bank  in.  New- York,  was  presented,  and. 
payment  demanded,  fifteen  minutes  after  bank 
hours,  and  this  was  held  lEfUfficient ;  it  appearing^ 
that  although  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aflser  the 
usual  time  of  closing  the  bank  as  to  odier  business, 
it  was  within  bank  hours,  it  appearing  that^  acf- 
C4Mrding  to  the  general  course  of  doing  business 
at  this  bank,  these  fifteen. minutes  were  the  usual 
and  accustomed  time  for  these  presentments^  and 
of  this  course  of  business  the  defendant  ought  to 
have  mformed  himself. 
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1824.        It  18  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  farther 

'^•^J^Jl^J^'  by  particular  reference  to  decisions  in  the  State 

V.        Courts.    The  same  doctrine,  as  to  the  effect  of 

lumbia.  ^  P^i^^^ular  usages  in  controlling  the  general  law, 
will  be  found  to  accompany  the.  administration  of 
justice,  wherever  the  subject  is  brought  under 
consideration.  Whether  these  usages  are,  in  all 
instances,  wise  and  beneficial,  may,  perhaps,  bo 
questioqable,  but  where  they  do  exist,  they  are 
considered  as  regulating  and  controlling  contracts, 
made  under  and  in  reference  thereto. 

The  same  principle  is  recognised  by  this  Court, 
in*  the  case  of  Yeaton  v.  T/ie  Bank  of  Alexan- 
driay  (5  Cranch,  492.)  The  Chief  Justice,  in 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  usage  upon  the  legal 
obligation  of  parties,  observes,  if  the  case  showed 
that  such  was  the  usage  of  the  bank,  and  such 
the  understanding^  under  which  notes  were  dis- 
counted, this  Court  is  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
the  undertaking  created  by  the  endorsement, 
would  not  be  so  fashioned  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
real  intention  of  the  parties. 

These  cases  arp  sufficient  to  show,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  light  in  which  Courts  of 
justice  consider  contracts,  made  in  reference  to 
any  particular  usage,  and  the  effect  that  such 
usage  is  to  have  upon  them.  Aiid  no  good  rea- 
son is  perceived  why  these  principles  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  case  before  us.  The  cuttoMp 
under  which  thb  bank  has  transacted  business  for 
five  and  twenty  yean,  of  demanding  payment  of 
the  drawers  of  notes  on  the  fourth  instead  of  the 
third  day,  after  the  time  limited  for  payment,  is 
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not  unreasonable  or  repugnant  to  any  principles  of    18!24. 
general  policy*     It  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  in  ^^r^]J^[^ 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  every  other  bank  in        "f- 
Washington  and  Georgetown.     The  defendant     lumbia. 
endorsed  the  note  in  questioui  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  custom.    A  demand  on  the  fourth  day  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  if  applied  to  the  contract,  the  piaker 
'saving  the  whole  of  the  third  day  to  pay  his  note, 
and  not  being  in  default  untB  the  fourth.     The  in* 
conveniences  suggested  on  the  argument  growing 
out  of  a  usage  here,  differing  from  Uiat  which  is 
in  practice  in  other  places  on  this  subject,  are  not 
of  great  public  concern.     If  they  exist,  they  af- 
fect the  banks  and  their  t^ustomers  only.     And  if 
felt  to  the  prejudice  of  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
we  may  rest  assured  it  would  be  altered.  *   Their 
private  interest  is  a  sure  guaranty  for  this. 

But,  admitting  the  practice  to.  be  inconvenient, 
and  that  a  uniformity,  in  this  respect,  with  other 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  desirable,  the  re-^. 
medy  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Courts  of  justice, 
whose  business  it  is  to  judge  of  contrieicts  as  made 
by  parties  themselves,  and  not  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  made. 

We  are,  accordingly,  of  opinion  that  th&Court 
below  did  not  ert  in  refusing  to  instruct  the  jury 
that  the  demand  upon  the  maker  of  the  note,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  time  limited  for  payment 
thereof,  discharged  the  defendant  from  liability 
on  his  endorsement. 

One  of  the  minor  points,  which  has  been  al*  oojtctiout  to 

*  '    .   .  the     dtclar%- 

leged  as  error,  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  re*  tion. 
Votl  IX,  .  rs 
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1824.     cord,  is,  that  the  demand  on  the  maker  of  the 

^"^^JJJJ^  note  shouldr  at  all  events,  have  been  laid  on  the 

V.        third  day  after  the  time  limited  by  the  note  for 

Bank  of  Co-  "[  ,  .      /.        .        iVi.  •       ,  .       • 

luinbia.  payment,  and  not  on  the  fourth.  This  objection 
cannot  be  sustained  at  this  time.  Whether  the 
declaration,  would  not  have  been  bad  on  demurrer, 
not,  however,  because  the  demand  is  laid  on  a 
wrong  day,  but^  because  it  does  not  aver  the  usage, 
is  a  question  not  necessary. now  to  decide.  But 
if,  as  we  have  determined,  the  demand  was  pro^ 
perly  made  on  the  fourth  day,  it  would  have  been 
bad  if  laid  at  an  earlier  day,  because  the  maker 
would  have  beeii  under  no  obligation  to  pay,  and, 
of  course,  not  in  default.  If,  tlierefore,  the  cause 
should  be  sent  l^ack  to  the  Court  below,  no  amend- 
ment in  this  respect  ought  to  be  made.  The 
want  of  an. averment,  so  as  to  let  in  the  proof  of 
usage,  cannot  now  be  objected  to  the  record.  The 
evidence  was  admitted  wtthoUt  objection^  and  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  record,  as  contained  in  the 
bill  of  exceptions.  Had  an  objection  been  made 
to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  usage^  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  averment  in  the  declaration, 
and  the  evidence  had,  notwithstanding,  been  re- 
ceived, it  would  have  presented  a  very  different 
question. 

The  time  of  the  demand,  as  laid  in  the  decia* 
ration,  is  according  to  the  legal  efiect  of  the  note. 
If  made  at  an  earlier  day,  it  would  have  given  no 
cause  of  action  against  the  endorser,  for  he  was 
not  bound  to  p6y  until  the  default  of  the  maker, 
and  be  was  not  in  default  until  the  fourth  day. 
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It  is  a  general  rule,  in  declaring  as  to  time,  that  it     1824. 
must  be  laid' after  the  cause  of  action  accrues.       ""^u^^ 

The  case  of  Rushtan.  v.  AspinvoaUj  {Doug.        ▼. 
679.)  does  not  apply.    The  bill  of  exchange,  upon   ^^Inbia. 
which  that  suit  was  founded,  was  dated  on  the    ^^^^  .^  ^^ 
27th  of  November,  in  the  year  1778,  payable  jj;^»°«»  ••  *<> 
three  months  after  date.    The  declaration  stated, 
that  the  ^ill  was  presented  for  acceptance  on  the 
day  of  the  date  thereof,  and  duly  accepted,  andr 
afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  the  acceptor  was 
requested  to  pay,  &c.  but  neglected  and  refused, 
&;o.,-  and  then  goes  on  to  state  the  liability  of  the 
defendant,  as  endorser,  a6d  that  he,  on  the  same 
day,  assumed  and  promised  to  pay,  &;c.    It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  refusal  of  the  acceptor, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  endorser,  are  laid  on 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  note,  which  was  three 
months  before  it  fell  due.    The  plaintiff,  therefore,- 
by  his  own  showing,  had  no  cause  of  action  when 
he  commenced  his  suit.    This  was  a  defect  which 
no  verdict  could  euro.    He  had  not  set  forth  his 
cause  of  action  defectively,  but  shown  that  he 
had  no  cause  of  action;  and  this  was  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  placed  by  the  Court.    A  cause  of 
action,  defectively  or  inaccurately  set  forth,  is 
cured  by  the  verdict,  because,  to  entitle  the  plain- 
tiff to  recover,  iedl  circiimstances  necessary  in 
form  or  in  substance,  to  make  otit  his  cause  of 
action^  so  imperfectly  stated,  must  be  proved  at 
the  triftl^;^  but  when  no  cause  of  action  is  stated^ 
none  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  proved. 
TfaiB  ease  is  not  to  be  considered  as  if  before 
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1824.     us  on  demurrer  to  the  declaration.    There  being 
no  averment  of  the  special  cu$tom  as  to  the  de- 
mand on  the  fourth  day,  and  the   general  rule 
^*,"J|j||fjaf  ^'  being  that  the  demand  must  be  made  on  the  third, 
,    if  the  declaration  alleges  it  to  have  been  made  ou 
the  fourth,,  the  joinder  in  demurrer  admits  the 
fact,  and,  of  course,   tliat  the  demand  was  too 
iatc.     But  had  the  declaration  contained  an  aver- 
ment of  the  special  eiistomy  it  must  allege,  a  de- 
mand on  the  fourth  day.    That  is  according  to  the 
legal  cfTect  of  the  note ;  and  a  demand  laid  on  any 
othqr  day  would  have  been  bad.     We  must  now 
consider  the  case  as  if  tlie  declaration  had  con- 
tained a  special  averment  of  the  custo^n,  the  proof 
having  been  before,  the  Court  and  jury  without 
objection,  mu\  now  making  a  part  of  this  record. 
efWeI!co"^*Sf     '^'^^  only  .remaining  question  arises  out  of  a 
ibecontentfofbill  of  excoptions,  takcu  upon  thp  trial,  to  the  de- 

written  iiiSiru-     ..  /.tr^  ti  ... 

ments,  when  cision  01  the  Court  bclow,  admittmg  secondary 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  note.  And  it  has 
been  contended, 

Ist.  That  no  such  evidence  was  admissible, 
unless  it  appeared  that  the  note  was  destroyed. 

The  rule  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  se- 
condary evidence,  we  think,  is  not  so  restricted. 
If  the  original  is  lo9ty  by  accident,  and  no  fault  is 
imputable  to  the  party,  it  is  sufficient.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  appeared  that  the  note  was  in  Court 
a  few  days  before,  and  introduced  in  evidence  on 
the  trial  against  Foyles,  the  maker,  but  had  been 
mislaid,  and  upon  thorough  search  could  not  be 
found.  Every  case  of  this  kind  must  dependi  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  its  own  circumstances. 
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This  rule  of  evidence  must  be  so  applied  as  to     1824. 
promote  the  ends  of  justice,  and  guard  against  ^"^^'^jl^ 
fraud  or  imposition.     If  the  circumstances  will         ▼. 
justify  a  %veli  grounded  belief,  that  the  original   *i|,robia.  * 
paper  is  kept  back  by  design,  no  secondary  evi* 
dence  ought  to  be  admitted;  but  when  no  such 
suspicion  attaches,  and  the  paper  is  of  that  de- 
scription, that  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  proof 
of  its  contents,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  admit- 
ting the  secondary  evidence.     In  this  case,  the 
note  having  been  in  Court  a  few  days  before,  and 
proved,  upon  a  trial  against  the  maker,  there  could 
be  no  possible  inducement  to  withhold  it,  and  it 
was,  no  doubt,  mislaid  purely  by  accident. 

It  is  objected,  in  the  second  place^  that  if  se-     what  m- 
cbndary  evidence  is  admissible,  the  contents  of d^ocehneMf- 
the  note  was  not  proved  by  that  which  was  compe-  TS^dl    ^"' 
lent;  that  it  should  have  been  by  a  notarial  copy. 
Proof  of  the  contents  of  a  lost  paper  ought  to  be 
the  best  the  party  has  in  his  power  to  produce, 
and,  at  all  events,  such  as  to  leave 'no  reasonable 
doubt  Us  to  the  substantial  parts  of  the  paper. 
But,  to  have  required  a  notarial  copy,  would  have 
been  demanding  that,  of  the  existence  of  which 
there  was  ho  evidef  .ce,  and  which  the  law  will  not 
presume  was  in  the  povver  of  the  par^;  it  not  Emihhpric 
being  nece3sary  that  a  promissory  note  should  be  J|J*  f  "'J,5i^ 
protested.  «>"«>*  *?  «•>• 

It  is  objected,  lastly,  that  secondary  evidence  »i»n  •  ^^ 

•     .      ..  ,  * .  ,  .    -  note,  in  order 

was  not  admissible,  without  a  special  count  m  to  i«t  in  »- 
the  declaration  upon  (i  lost  note.  The  English  d^e'^or^Iu 
practice  on  this  subjeict  has  not  been  adopted  in  noti^^mdop' 
this  (Country,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  it  extends,  l^Jfuu.^*"" 


M'Gnider 
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and  to  require  a  special  count  upon  a  lost  note, 
would  be  shutting  the  door  against  secondary  evi- 
T.  dence,  in  all  cases  where  the  note  was  lost  after 
Was^gtoo.  declaration  filed.  We  do  not  think  any  danger  of 
fraud  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  admission  of 
such  evidencCi  under  the  usual  count  upon  the 
note ;  and,  the  practice  in  the  Court  below  not 
equiring  a  special  count  in  such  cases,  no  error 
wnn  committed  in  the  admission  of  the  evidence* 

Judgment  affirmed/ 


[PllOUlSSORY  NOTF.] 

GfiORGF.  M'G RUDER,  Plaintiff  tu  En^w, 

V. 

'he  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Washington,  Defendants  in  Error. 

WherA  the  maker  of  the  note  has  removed  into  another  State,  or 
another  jurisdieticn,  subsequent  to  the  making  of  the  note,  a  per>* 
sonal  demand  upon  him  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  endorser, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  present  the  note  at  the  fornier  place  of  resi- 
dence^of  the  maker. 

Maareki9Ui.     The  Opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson. 

a  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mabxhall,  Mr.  Justice  WASRiiiqToif, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Duvall,  tlid  not  sit  in  this  cause.  Mr.  Justice 
Stort  disrated. 
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This  caw  comes  up  from  the  Circuit  Court  of    1824. 
the  District  of  Columbia^  in  wliich  a  suit  was  io-  ^JJI^J^w 
stituted  against  the  plaintiff  here,  as  endorser  of        r. 
one  Patrick  M'Gruder.  w^l^gton. 

The  facts  are  exhibited  in  a  stated  case,  upon 
which,  by  consent,  an  alternative  judgment  is  to 
be  entered.  The  judgment  below  was  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  action,  and  the  defendant  brings 
this  writ  of  error  to  have  that  judgment  reversed, 
aAd  a  judgment  entered  in.his  favour. 

The  leading  facts  in  the  cause  are  so  much 
identified  with  those  in  the  case  of  Renner  v. 
The  Bank  of  Columbia,''  decided  at  the  present 
term,  on  the  question  relative  to  the  days  of  grace, 
that  the  decision  in  that  cause  disppses  of  the 
principal  question  raised  in  this. 

But  there  is  another  point  presented  in  the  pre- 
sent cause.  There  was  no  actual  demand  made 
on  the  drawer  of  this  note,  and  the  question  in- 
tended to  be  presented  was,  whether  ttie  facts 
stated  will  excuse  it 

At  the  time  of  drawing  the  note,  and  until  within 
(en  days  of  its  falling  due,  the  maker  was  a  house- 
keeper in  the  District  of  Columbia.:  But  he  then 
removed  to  the  State  of  Maryland^  to  a  place 
within  about  nine  miles  of  the  District.  The 
case  admits,  that  neither  the  holder  of  tb<e  note, 
northe  notary,  knew  of  his  removal  or  place  of 
residence;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  removal 
had  nothing  in  them,  to  saiADtion  its  being  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  absconding.    The  words  of 
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1JB24.     the  admission  to  this  point  arc,  that  he  ''  went  u» 

^JJJJ^J^J^  the  house  where  the  said  Patrick  liad  last  resided, 

V.        and  from  which  he  had  removed,  as  aforesaid,  in 

Washington.  Order  there  to  present  the  said  note,  and  demand 

payment  of  the  same;  and  not  finding  him  there, 

and  being  ignorant  of  his  place  of  residence,  re* 

turned  the  said  note  under  protest.'' 

The  alternative  in  which  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  is  to  be  rendered,  is  not  very  appropriately 
stated;  but  since  the  absurdity  cannot  have  en- 
tered into  the  minds  of  the  parti<^s,  that,  not 
knowing  of  the  removal  or  present  abode  of  the 
drawer,  the  holder  was  still  bound  to  follow  him 
into  Maryland,  we  will  construe  the  submission 
with  reference  to  the  facts  admitted;  and  then  the 
question  raised  is, 

Whether  the  holder  had  done  all  that  he  was 
bound  to  do,  to  excuse  a  personal  demand  upon 
the  maker. 

On  this  subject  the  law  is  clear:  a  demand  on 
the  maker  is,  in  general,  indispensable ;  and  that 
demand  must  be  made  at  his  place  of  abode  or 
place  of  business.  That  it  should  be  strictly  ji^- 
sonatf  in  the  language  of  the  submission,  is  not 
required:  it  is  enough  if  it  is  at  his  place  of 
abode,  or,  generally,  at  the  place  where  hQ  ought 
to  be  found.  But  his  actual  removal  is  here  a  fact 
in  the  case,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
case,  it  is  incumbent  upoa  the  endorsee  to  show 
due  diligence.  Now,  that  the  notary  should  not 
have  found  the  maker  at  his  late  residence,  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  his  removal,  and  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  not 
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liaving  made  any  one  of  those  iDqnirics  which     1824. 
would  have  led  to  a  d^ivelopement  of  the  cause  "^JJI^^JJ^ 
why  he  did  not  find  him  there.     Non  constat,  hut        v. 
he  may  have  removed  to  the  next  door,  and  the  wusiiing^oii. 
first  question  wonld,  most  probably,  have  extract- 
ed information  that  would  have  put  him  on  further 
inquiry.     Had  the  hoqse  been  shut  up,  he  might, 
with  equal  correctness,  have  returned,  "  that  ho 
had  not  found  him,''  and  yet  that  clearly  would 
not  have  excused  the  demand,  unless  followed  by 
reasonable  inquiries. 

The  party  must,  then,  be  considered  as  lying 
under  the  same obligationsas if,  having  made  in- 
quiry, he  had  ascertained  that  the  maker  had  rf3- 
moved  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  into  ano- 
ther jurisdiction.  This  is  the  utmost  his  inquiries 
could  have  extracted,  and  marks,  of  course,  tiro 
outlines  of  his  legal  duties. 

Mere  distance  is^  in  itself,  no  excuse  from  de- 
mand ;  but,  in  general,  the  endorser  takes  upon 
liimself  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  that 
cause.  Nor  is  the  benefit  of  the  post  ofHce  aK 
lowed  him,  as  in  the  case  of  notice  to  the  endorser* 

But  the^  question  on  the  recent  removal  into 
another  jurisdiction,  is  a  new  vone,  and  one  of 
some  nicety.  In  case  of  original  residence  in  k 
State  different  from  that  of  the  endorser,  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  paper,  there  can  be  np  ques- 
tion; but  how  far,  in  case  of  subsequent  and  re- 
cent removal  to  another  State,  the  holder  shall 
be  required  to  pursue  the  maker,  is  a  question  not 
without  its  difficulties. 

We  think  that  reason  and  convenience  'Bf6  in 
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1824.  favour  of  Bustaining  the  doctrine;  that  such  a  re- 
^"iS!^^"^  mofal  is  an  excuse  from  actual  demand.  Preci- 
▼.  Bion  and  certamty  are  often  of  more  importance 
W^Mhfaigtoii.  ^^  the  rules  of  law,  than  their  abstract  justice. 
On  this  pointy  there  is  no  other  rule  that  can  be 
laid  down,  which  will  not  leave  too  much  latitude, 
as  to  place  and  distance.  Besides  which,  it  is 
consiistent  with  analogy  to  other  cases,  that  the 
endorser  should  stand  committed,  in  this  respect, 
by  the  conduct  of  the  maker.  For  his  absconding 
or  removal  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  endorser  is 
held,  iti  England,  to  stand  committed ;  and,  al- 
though from  the  contigiiiity,  and,  in  some  instances, 
reduced  size  of  the  States,  and  their  union  under 
the  general  government,  the  analogy  is  not  per- 
fect, yet  it  is  obvious,  that  a  removal  from  the  sea- 
boarded  the  frontier  States,  or  vice  versa,  would 
be  attended  with  all  the  hardships  to  a  holder, 
especially  one  of  the  same  State  with  the  maker, 
that  could  result  fVom  crossing  the  British  channel. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  thid  judgment  below,  although  rendered  on  a 
different  ground,  must  be  sustained. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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1824. 


Ex  pane 
[PATSirr.    Paactick.]  Wood^ 

Ex  parte  Wood  &  Brundage. 

Under  the  10th  section  of  the  patent  act  of  the  21tt  of  Febtuarr, 
1709,  ch.  11.  upon  granting  a  rule,  by  the  Judge  of  the  Dittrict 
Court,  upon  the  patentee,  to  show  cause  why  process  should  not 
issue  to  repeal  the  patent,  the  patent  is  not  repealed,  de  fado^  by 
*nuiking  the  rule  absolute ;  but  the  process  to  be  awarded  is  in  the 
nature  of  vl  scire  facias  tti  common  law,  to  the  patentee  to  show 
cause  why  the  patent  should  not  be  repealed,  with  eosu  of  suit ; 
and  upon  the  jreturn  of  such  process,  duly  senredf  the  Judge  is  to 
proceed  to  stay  the  cause,  upon  th^  pleadings  filed  by  the  parHei , 
and  the  issue  joined  thereon.  If  the  issue  be  an  issue  of  fact,  the 
trial  thereof  is  to  be  by  a  jury ;  if  an  issue  of  law,  by  the  Court, 
as  in  other  cases. 

In  such  a  case,  a  record  is  to  be  made  of  the  proceedings,  antecedent 
to  the  rule  to  show  cause  why  process  should  not  issue  to  repeal  the 
patent,  and  upon  which  the  rule  is  founded. 

This  cau86  was  argued  by  Mr.  Haines*  in  sup-  Jlfiiri^iK^ 
port  of  the  rule,  and  by;  Mr.  Emmett^  against  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  th(9  Manh  iTtit. 
Court. 

The  District  Judge  of  the  southern  district  of 
New-York,  under  the  1 0th  section  of  the  patent 
act,  of  the  21  St  of  February,  1793,  chapter  11., 
granted  a  rule  upon  Charles  Wood  and  Gilbert 

a  He  cited  Stearns  ▼.  Barrett,  1  Mason^s  iZep.  153.  8  Mod. 
28.     1  Salk.  144. 

b  Heeited  1  U. S. Law  JaumiOf  88.  Ex  poarte  O'Reilly,  X 
FesjK  1 12.  Ex  parte  Fox,  1  Fes.  f  Beames,  QT»  Jeffereon  • 
Cafe,  2  iSowidL  15. 
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1 824.     Brondage,  at  the  instance  and  complaint  of  Jethro 
^^1^^^^  Wood^  to  show  cause  why  process  should  not  is- 

"nood.  sue  against  them,  to  repeal  a  patent  granted  to 
them  for  a  certain  invention,  in  due  form  of  law ; 
and  upon  hearing  the  parties,  no  su^cient  cause 
being,  iii  his  judgment,  shown  to  the  contrary,  he, 
on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1823,  passed  an  order,  that 
the  said  rule  be.  made  absolute,  and  that  the  said 
patent  be  repealed ;  and  that  process  issue  to  re- 
peal the  said  patent,  and  for  the  costaof  the  com- 
plainant. The  patentees,  by  their  counsel,  moved 
the  Court  to  direct  a  record  to  be  made  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  that  process,  in  the  natvre 
of  a  scire  facias  f  should  be  issued,  to  try  the  vali- 
dity of  the  patent.  The  Court  denied  the  motion, 
upon  the  groufnd  that  these  were  summary  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  the  patent  was  repealed  defa'^^ 
to,  by  making  the  rule  absolute ;  and  that  the  pro- 
eeM  to  be  issued,  wM  not  in  the  nature  of  a  scire 
faciaSf  to  try  the  validity  of  the  patent,  but  meirely 
process  repealing  the  patent. 

A  motion  was  made,  on  a  former  day  of  this 
termVtn  behalf  of  the  patentees,  for  a  rule  upon 
.  the  district  Judge,  to  show  cause  why  a  mandamus 
should  not  issue  from  this  Court,  directing  him  to 
make  a  recQrd  of  the  proceedings  in  the  cause,  and 
to  issue  a  scire  fudas^  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  validity  of  thA  patent.  The  rule  having  been 
gfmnted>  and  due  service  hadt  the  case  has  since 
bran  argued  by  counsel,  for  and  against  the  rule; 
&n4  the  opinion  of  tbui  Court  is  now  to  be  deli- 
Tared. 

Two  objections  have  been  urged  at  the  bart 
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against  the  making  this  rule  absolute.  The  first  1824. 
is,  that  these  proceedingSi  being  summary,  are  not  ^^Tp^te 
properly  matters  of  record.  The  second,  that  this  ^^^^ 
is  not  a  case  in  which,  by  law,  a  scire  facias^  or 
process  in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias^  can  be 
awarded,  (o  try  the  validity  of  the  patent. 
'  Both  of  these  objections  are  founded  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  lOth  section  of  the  patent  act, 
and  roust  be  decided  by  ix  careful  examination  of 
those  provisions.  The  words  are,  "  that,  upon 
oath  or  affirmation  being  made,  before  the  Judge 
of  the.  District  Court,  where  the  patentee,  his  exe* 
GUtprs,  &c.  reside^  that  any  patent,  which  sh^ll  be 
issued  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  was  obtained  sur- 
reptitiously, or  upon  false  suggestion,  and  motion 
made  to  the  said  Court  within  tbr^e  years  after 
issuing  the  said  patent,  but  not  afterwards,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Judge  of  the  said  Dis- 
trict Court,  if  the  matter  alleged  shall  appear  to 
him  to  be  sufficient,  to  grant  a  tule  that  the  paten- 
tee, or  his  executor,  &c.  show  cause  why  process 
should  not  issue  against  him,  to  repeal  such  pa- 
tent ;  and  if  sufficient  cause  shall  not  be  shown  to 
the  contrary,  the  rule  shall  be  made  absolute ;  and 
thereupon,  the  Judge  shall  ord^r  process  to  be  m 
sued  against  such  patentee,  or  his  dxecotors,  *4Dei; 
ioith  costM  of  suit  .'  And  in  case  no  sufficienl^^ftose 
shall  be  shown  to'the  contmry^  or  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  patentee  was  not  thetnie  inventor  err  din- 
coverer,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  such  Court 
for  the  repeal  of  the  said  patent.  And  if  the  par- 
ty at  whose  complaint  the  process  issued,  shall 
have  judgment  given  against  him^  he  shall  pay  aU  ' 
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1834.    such  coirts  as  the  defendant  shall  be  put  to  in  de- 


^^^    fending  the  suit,  to  be  taxed  by  the  Court,  und  re- 

W«0ii     covered  in  due  course  of  law." 

Upon  the  slightest  inspection  of  this  section,  it 
wiif  be  at  once  perceived,  that  however  summary 
the  proceedings  may  be,  they  are  of  vast  imports 
ance  to  the  parties,  and  involve  the  whole  right 
and  interest  of  the  patentee.  The  jurisdiction 
given  to  the  Court,  is  not  general  and  unlimited, 
but  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  patent,  was  ob- 
tained surreptitiously,  or  upon  false  suggestions ; 
where  the  patentee  resides  within  the  district;  and 
where  the  application  is  made  within  three  years 
a^er  the  issuing  of  the  patent  It  is,  therefore,, 
certainly  necessary,  that  all  these  facts,  which  are 
indispensable  to  found  the  jurisdiction,  should  be 
itated  in  the  motion  ao^  accompanying  affidavits; 
and  without  them%  the  Court  cannot  bo  justified  in 
nwardtng  the  rule.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  in 
any  record  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  proceedings, 
they  constitute  the  preliminary  part,  and  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  In  the  present  case,  thiBy  have 
been  wholly  omitted,  and  the  record  is,  in  this  re^ 
^pect,  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

But  it  is  said  that,  technically  speaking,,  these 
proceedings  are  not  matters  of  record.  They  are 
certainly  proceedings  of  a  Court  of.record,  for  such 
are  all  the  Courtfc  of  the  Unitleid  States,  in  virtiie 
of  their  organia^on,  both  upon  principles  of  Ihe 
common  law,  and  the  express  intendment  of  Cqut 
gross.  In  general,  the  iateripcutory  proceedings 
in  suits  are  not  entered  of  record,  as  they  are 
deemed  merely  collateral  incidents.   .  But  where 
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a  special  jurisdiction  is  given  to  a  Court,  as  in  the  1824» 
present  instance,  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  conform-  ^^^^^JJ^JJ^ 
ity  to  the  course  of  decisions  in  this  Court,  upon  Wood, 
the  subject  of  jurisdiction,  all  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings required  to  found  that  jurisdiction  should 
appear  of  record,  as  they  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  case.  In  general,  motions  and  rules 
made  in  the  course  of  suits,  over  which  the  Court 
has  an  acknowledged  jurisdiction,  are  not  entered 
of  record.  But  where  a  rule  is  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  suit,  and  the  first  step  in  its  progress,  that 
rule  can  only  be  granted  under  special  circumstan- 
ces prescribed  by  tew ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  rule  itself  was  granted,  but  it  must  also 
appear,  by  the  proceedings,  that  it  was  rightfully 
granted. 

Biit  the  morie  material  question  is,  whether  the 
proceedings,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  patentees 
are  concerned,  terminated  with  the  rule  being 
made  absolute,  so  that,  ipso  facto,  the  plttent 
was  repealed,  and  the  process  to  be  issued  waiT 
only  process  to  enforce  or  declare  the  repeal;  or 
whether  the  process  was  in  the  nature  of  hsc^re 
facias  at  common  law,  to  repeal  the  patent,  if) 
upon  a  future  trial,  the  same  should  be  found 
invalid. 

This  question  must  be  decided  by  the  terms  of 
the  section  in  controversy;  but  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  terms,  if  their  meaning  is  somewhat 
equivocal,  that  construction  ought  certainly  to  be 
adopted  which,  not  departing  from  the  senfie,  is 
most  congenial  to  our  institutions,  and  is  most  con- 
venient in  the  administration  of  public  justice*. 
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1ft24.  The  securing  to  inventors  of  an  exclusive  right 
^f^^^  t^  ^'*e>r  inventions,  was  deemed  of  so  much  impor- 

Wood,  tance,  as  a  mlBans.  of  promoting  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  that  the  constitution 
has  expressly  delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to 
secure  such  rights  to  them  for  a  limited  period. 
The  inventor  has,  during  this  period,  a  property 
in  his  inventions ;  a  property  which  is  often  of  very 
great  value,  and  of  which  the  law  intendo^d  to  jpve 
him  the  absolute  enjoyment  and  possession.  la 
suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  ii\  con- 
troversy exceeds  20  dollars,  the  constitution  has 
secured  to  the  citizens  a  trial  by  jury.  In  causes 
of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  they  have  the 
security  of  a  regular  and  settled  course  of  proceed- 
ings, where  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  princi- 
ples of  decision  are  well  established.  And  in  all 
these  cases,  there  is  the  farther  benefit  conferred 
by  our  laws,  of  revising  the  judgments  of  the  infe- 
rior Courts,  by  the  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  not  lightly  to  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  Congress,  in  a  class  of  cases  placed  peculiarly 
within  its  patronage  and  protection,  involving 
some  of  the  dearest  and  most  valuable  rights 
which  society  acknowledges,  and  the  constitution 
itself  means  to  favour,  would  institute  a  new  and 
sutpmary  process^  which  shoidd  finally  adjudge 
upon  diose  rights,  without  a  trial  by  jury,  without 
a  right  of  appeal,  and  without  any  of  those  guards 
with  which,  in  equity  suits,  it  has  fenced  round  the 
general  administration  of  justice.  The  patent  acts 
have  given  to  the  patentee  a  right  to  sue  at  com- 
iftan  lawj  for  d^mi^jes  for  any  violation  Of  his  in- 
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vention ;  and  have  given  him  a  farther  right  to     1824» 
claim  thie  interference  of  a  Court  of  equity,  byway  ^^[^^^jJJJ^ 
of  injunction,  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  his  pa-     Wood, 
tent.    It  would  be  somewhat  surprising  if,  after 
such  anxious  legislation,  there  should  exist  in  the 
act  a  clause  which,  in  a  summary  manner,  enables 
any  person  to  repeal  his  patent,  and  thus  sweep 
away  his  exclusive  property^  without  interposing 
any  guards  by  way  of  appeal,  or  any  regular  pro* 
ceedings,  by  which  the  validity  of  titles,  in  ordina- 
ry cases,  is  examined  and  contested. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  let  the  lOtli 
section  of  the  act.be  examined.  Its  ol^ject  is  to 
proicide  some  meana  to  repeal  patents  which  have 
been  obtained  surreptitiously,  or  upon  false  sug- 
gestions ;  the  very  cases  for  which  a  scire  facias 
issues  at  the  common  law.  As  the  patents  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  records  of  any  Court,  but  among 
the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  State,  it  was  ne- 
cessaVy  to  give  some  directions  as  to  the  correct 
time  and  manner  of  instituting  proceedings  to  re- 
peal them.  It  accordingly  directs,  that  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  may,  upon  proper  evidence,  under 
oath,  and  motion  made  to  the  Court,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, *'  grant  a  rule  that  the  patentee,  &c. 
flfaiow  cause  why  process  should  not  issue  against 
bim,  to  repeal  such  patent;  and  if  sufficient  cause 
shall  not  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  rule  shall 
be  made  absolute,  and  thereupon  the  Judge  shall 
order  process  to  be  issued  against  such  patentee, 
Slc.  with  coats  of  suit''  It  is  obvious,  from  the 
language  of  this  clause,  that  the  rule  is  a  rule  not 
to  repeal  the  patent,  if  it  is  made  absolute,  but  a 
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1824.  rule  for  process  to  issue  to  repeal  the  patent.  It 
'•-gp'^^  is  not  then  the  rule,  but  the  process  contemplated 
Wood,  by  thei  act,  tiiat  repeals  the  patent.  It  is  not  a 
mere  form^  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  proceed* 
ings,  without  which,  the  rule  has  no  efficacy.  Is 
the  process  to  b%  issued  a  process  which,  per  se, 
repeals  the  patent,  or  are  the  words  **  tp  repeal 
such  patent,"  to  be  construed  as  merely  descrip* 
live  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  and  of  the  effect 
of  it,  if  judgment  shall  be  finally  pronounced  in 
support  of  it  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  a  process  in 
the  nature  of  an  execution^  or  a  judicial,  process^ 
in  the  nature  of  a  scire  faciM^  calling  for  further 
proceedings?  If  the  words  of  the.  section  had 
stopped  'at  the  clause  already  rdferred  to,  it  would^ 
perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  legislative  will,  to  have  led  the 
Court  to  the  conclusion,  that  judicial  process,  in 
the  nature  of  a  icire  fa^cias^  was  certainly  in* 
tended ;  there  would  have  been  some  reason  for 
hesitation ;  but,  even  then,  an  interpretation  against 
such  process  would  not  have  been  without  serious 
embarrassments.  It  could  not  be  arrived  at,  with* 
out  leaving  much  of  icjuestionable  reasoning  be- 
hind. But  the  section  does  not  stop  here.  It 
goes  on  ta  make  farther  provisions,  which,  if  the 
process  absolutely  repealed  the  patent,  could  have 
no  operation,  and  no  intelligible  meaning.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  process  was  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  scire  facias^  all  the  words  are  sensi- 
ble and  operative,  and  describe  the  proper  pro- 
gress and  proceedings  upon  such  a  wriu  The 
clause  is  in  these  words:  '^  And,  in  pase  no  suffi* 
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cient  cause  shall  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  or  if  1824. 
it  shall  appear  that  the  patentee  was  not  the  true  ""j^^^^^^^ 
inventor  or  discoverer,  judgment  shall  be  render-  Wood. 
ed  by  such  Court  for  the  repeal  of  the  patent." 
These  words  follow  after  the  clause  awarding  the 
process,  and,  of  course,  suppose  the  process  al* 
ready  issued.  The  party  is  supposed  to  be  called 
upon  to  show  cause,  which  is  precisely  what  a 
mr«/acta«  requires  in  its  official  mandate;  and 
if  no  sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  or 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  patentee  was  not  the 
true  inventor  or  discoverer,  then  the  patent  is  to 
be  repealed.  If  the  process  is  merely  to  repeal 
the  pateptt  ^^^  ^ol  to  institute  a  trial,  how  can 
the  party  show  cause  ?  how  can  it  judicially  ap- 
pear that  the  patentee  is  not  the  inventor  ?  These 
provisions  are  intelligible  in  a  scire  fadofj  for 
that  authorizes  subsequent  inquiry  into  the  law 
and  the  facts.  But,  farther,  '^judgment"  is  to 
be  rendered.  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  Itiy  any 
particular  stress  on  this  word,  as  a  known  juridi* 
cal  phrase,  expressive  of  the  final  decision  of  the 
Court;  but  if  the  making  (he  rule. absolute  re- 
pealed the  patent^  and  the  process  is  merely  an 
execution,  how  could  any  subsecfuent  judgment 
be  rendered  in  the  case  ?  It  would  be  contrary  to 
all  analogy,  to  all  rules  of  judicial  interpretation, 
to  suppose  that  judgment  is  to  succeed,  and  not 
to  precede,  the  writ  of  execution.  The  clause 
goes  on,  '^  and  if  the  party,  at  whose  complaint 
the  process  issued,  shall  have  judgment  against 
him,  he  shall  pay  all  such  costs  as  the  defendant 
shall  be  put  to  in  defending  the  suit,  to  be  taxed 
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1824.  by  the  Court,  and  recovered  in  due  course  of  law.'' 
^"^^^^^C^  The  language  is  here  still  more  distinct  and  per-. 
Wood,  suasive.  It  imports,  in  a  clear  manner,  that  some 
proceedings  were  to  be  had  after  the  process 
issued,  by  which  the  case  might  be  farther  inves- 
tigated ;  and  if  upon  such,  investigation  judgment 
should  be  against  the  complainant,  the  patentee 
should  recover  his  costs.  The  language  is,  that 
the  party,  at  whose  pomplaint  the  process  issued, 
not  the  rule  issued,  shall  have  judgment  against 
him.  Upon  what?  the  rulep  Certainly  not;  but 
upon  the  process  issued.  He  shall  pay.  the  costs 
to  which  the  defendant  is  pui  in  defending  the  suit. 
What  suit  is  here  intended  ?  We  think  it  is  clear 
that  it  means  the  suit  upon  the  process,  that  is^ 
upon  the  scire  facias;  for  the  proceedings  upon 
the  rule  arc  not,  in  a  technical,  or  in  any  accurate 
sense,  a  suit.  The  costs  of  defending  the  suit 
are  to  be  paid. .  But  how  can  any  costs  arise  from 
a  defence  upon  a  process  which  is  final  and  abso- 
lute .^^  It  appears  to  the  Court,  that  to  give  the* 
construction  contended  for  by  the  counsel  against 
the  rul^,  would  be  to  reject  the  plain  and  obvious 
pui^port  of  the  whole  of  the  last  clauses  of  the 
section,  and  make  them  a  perfect  nullity.  In  the 
other  view,  they  have  entire  effect,  and  are  as  rea- 
sonable and  just,  in  themselves,  as  they  are  pro- 
motive of  the  security  of  vested  rights  and  pro- 
perty. 

Nor  does  the  occurrence  of  the  words  "  costs  of 
suit^''  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section,  where 
it  is  said  thaf  the  process  shall  be  issued,  Sec. 
with  costs  of  suit,"  in  the  slighteiit  degree  impugn 
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thw  interpretation.  The  true  meaning  of  these  1824. 
words  in  this  connexion,  is  not  that  costs  of  suit,  ^^^[^^^Jj^ 
alread/incurredy  shall  be  paid  and  collected,  but  Wood, 
that  the  process  shall  be,  to  show  cause  why, the 
patent  shall  not  be.  repealed,  and  costs  of  suit 
given  to4he  complainant  In  this  view,  it  forti- 
fies the  construction  already  asserted  by  the  Court. 
That  this  is  the  true  exposition  of  the  words,  is 
made  apparent  l^  examining  the  5th  section  of 
the  patent  act  of  1790,  ch.  34.,  which  is  exactly 
similar  in  terms  to  the  10th  section  of  the  present 
act,  except  that  it  omits,  in  this  place,  the  words 
''  costs  of  suit.**  These  words,  therefore,  were 
not  intended  to  change,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
to  change,  the  natural  meaning  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  section.  And  if  the  other  words  used  in 
this  connexion  are  descriptive  of  the  nature  of 
the  process,  these  words  are  merely  explanatory 
of  the  legislative  intent,  that  the  coists  of  the  suit 
should  follow  upon  the  final  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  complainant.  Without  this  provision,  as  the 
other  clause  giving  costs  applies  touhe  patentee 
only,  the  complainant,  although  he  should  prevail 
in  the  suit,  would  hot  be  entitled  to  any  costs. 
This  was  a  real  defeat  in  the  first  act,  and  is  cured 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  under  considera- 
tion. 

Nor  are  there  any  public  mischiefs  which  will 
result  from  the  view  which  the  Court  takes  of  this 
section.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  subserve  the 
purposes  of  general  justice.  If  a  patent  has  been 
fraudulently  obtained,  or  upon  false  suggestions, 
it  may  be  repealed  within  three  years,  if  a  jury. 
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1824.     upon  a  trial,  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  fact.    If  such 
^"^^^^1^^  a  repeal  be  not  had.  still  the  public  have  a  perfect 

Wood,  security.  They  may  violate  the  patent  with  im- 
punity, and  if  suod  for  the  violation,  any  person 
nl^y  show  the  same  facts  in  his  defence,  and  they 
will  constitute  a  complete  bar  to  the  suit,  by  the 
express  provisions  of  the  6th  section  of  the  patent 
act.  Here,  als^  the  trial  will  be  ordinarily  by  a 
jury,  and  if  the  verdict  is  found,  upon  such  facts, 
in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the  law  expressly  de- 
clares, that  ^^  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for  the 
defendant,  with  costs,  and  the  patent  shall  be  de* 
clared  void."  Many  patents,  under  this  section, 
have  already,  in  such  suits,  been  adjudged  void ; 
80  that  the  danger  of  extensive  imposition  or  in- 
jury is  wholly  chimerical.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
by  any  accident  or  mistake,  the  patentee  should 
neglect  to  appear  to  oppose  the  rule,  upon  the  ar- 
gument on  the  other  side,  he  may  be  remediless. 
But,  upon  the  exposition  of  the  statute  adopted 
by  the  Court,  he  will  still  be  entitled  to  appear  to 
the  ndrefaciaSf  and  have  3  more  deliberate  op- 
portunity to  defend  his  rights. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  the  rule  ought  to  be  made  absolute,  and  that 
a  peremptory  mandamus  issue  to  the  Judge  of  the 
District  Court,  directing  him  to  enter  upon  record 
tihe  proceedings  in  this  cause,  antecedent  to  the 
granting  of  the  rule,  and  upon  which  it  was 
founded :  that  he  award  a  process,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scire  facian^  to  the  patentees,  to  show  cause 
why  the  patent  should  not  be  repealed)  with  costs 
of  suit :  that  upon  such  process  being  returned. 
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duly  executed,  he  proceed  to  try  the  same  caufiie, 
upon  the  pleadings  filed  by  the  parties,  and  the  ^^ 

issue  joined  thereon ;  and  that,  if  the  issue  so     Wood, 
joined  be  an  issue  of  fact,  then  the  trial  thereof 
to  be  by  a  jury ;  if  an  issue  of  law,  then  by  the 
Court,  as  in  other  cases. 

Mandamus  accordingly. 

Judgment.  Upon  the  hearing  of  this  cause 
upon  the  rule  to  show  cause,  heretofore  awarded 
by  this  Court,,  and  on  consideration  of  the  airgu- 
ments  of  counsel  for  and  against  making  the  same 
rule  absolute,  it  is  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the 
Court,  that  the  same  rule  be,  and  hereby  b,  odade 
absolute.  And  it  is  further  ordered  by  the  Court, 
that  a  peremptory  mandamus  issue  to  the  District 
Judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  New-Tork, 
commanding  him  to  enter  upon  record  the  prof- 
ceedings  in  this  cause,  antecedent  to  the  granting 
by  him  of  the  rule  to  show  cause  why  process 
should  not  issue,  to  repeal  the  patent  in  the  prp-^ 
ceedings  mentioned,  and  upon  which  the  said 
rule  was  founded :  that  thesaid  Judgei  do  award  a 
process,  in  the  nature  of  a  $eire  factoi,  to  the 
patentees,  to  show  cause  why  the  said  patent 
should,  not  be  repealed,  with  costs  of  suit:'' that 
upon  the  return  of  such  process,  as  duly  served, 
the  said  Judge  do  proceed  to  try  the  cause  upon 
the  pleadings  filed  by  the  parties,  and  the  issue 
joined  thereon ;  and  thistt  if  the  issue  be  an  issue 
of  fact,  the  trial  thereof  be  by  a  jury ;  if  an  issue 
of  law  Jien  by  the  Court,  as  in  other  cases. 
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The  Monte 
A.llegre.  FPaize.    Judicial  Salk.] 

The  Monte  Allegre,  Tenant,  dainumt. 

In  judicial  sales,  there  is  no  warranty,  express  or  implied. 

Upon  a  sale  by  the  Marshal,  under  an  order  of  Cburt,  no  warranty 
is  implied. 

Neither  the  Marshal,  nor  his  agent,  the  auctioneer,  has  any  authority 
to  warrant  the  article  sold. 

Quorre,  How  far  the  Marshal  is  responsible  to  the  vendee,  ip  his  pri- 
vate capacity,  if  he  undertake  to  warrant,  or  to  do  what  wunid 
imply  a  warranty  in  a  private  sale  ? 

Upon  an  Admiralty  proceeding,  in  renit  where  the  proceeds  t>f  the 
sale  are  brought  into  Court,  they  are  not  liable  to  make  good  a  loss 
sustained  by  the  purchaser,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  being  dis- 
covered in  the  article  sold. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 

The  appellant,  Thomas  Tenant,  filed  his  peti- 
tion on  the  14th  of  November,  1821,  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Maryland  District,  setting  forth 
that  at  a  publib  sale  of  part  of  th^  cargo  of  the 
ship  Monte  Aliegre,  under  an  interlocutory  order 
of  the  District  Court,  in  the  case  of  Joaquim  Jose 
Vasques,  Consul-General  of  Portugal,  agaiifst  the 
ship  Monte  Aliegre,  and  her  cargo,  he  became 
the  purchaser  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  se- 
roons  of  Brazil  tobacco,  part  of  said  cargo,  for 
which  he  paid  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District,  un- 
der whose  superintendence  the  sale  was  conducted, 
15,495  dollars  and  46  cents.  That  the  tobacco 
was  sold  by  samples,  which  were  sound  and  mer- 
chantable, and  that,  believing  the  bulk  of  the  to- 
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bacco  correspooded,  in  this  respect,  with  the  sam-     1824. 
pies,  he  became  the  purcnaser.    That,  shortly  af-  )^^^^ 
terwards,  he  exported  the  whole  of  the  tobacco     Aiiegre. 
so  purchased  to  Gibraltar  ;«alkd,  after  its  arrival 
there,  it  was  found,  upon  examination,  to  be 
wholly  unsound  and  unmerchantable,  the  greater 
part  being  entirely  rotten,  and  the  remainder  un- 
saleable but  at  very  reduced  prices,  and  was,  in 
fact,  sold  for  4,818  dollars  and  52  cents. 

The  appellant,  in  his  petition,  further  alleges, 
that  the  tobacco  received  no  damage  in  its  trans- 
portation to  Gibraltar,  but  was,  at  the  time  it  was 
sold  by  the  Marshal,  wholly  unsound,  rotten,  and 
unmerchantable :  that  the  cause  in  which  the  order 
was  passed,  by  virtue  of  which  the  tobacco  was 
sold,  was  still  pending  in  this  Court;  and  that  the 
proceeds  of  said  sale  remained  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  under  its  authority  and  control;  and,  there- 
upon, prayed  for  such  relief  &3,  upon  proof  of 
the  allegations^^  he  might  be  considered  by  the 
Court  entitled  to. 

To  this  petition  an  answer  was  filed  on  the  2d 
of  May,  1822,  innhe  name  of  Joaquim  Jose  Yas- 
ques,  Consul-^General  of  Portugal,  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ship  Monte  Al- 
legro and  her  cargo,  resisting  the  claim  of  the 
appellant: 

1.  Because  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  or 
power  whateirer  to  sustain  the  petition,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  calling  on  the  Court  to  award  damages 
on  a  claim  in  the  nature  of  an  action  for  a  deceit, 
or  on  a  waitanty^  as  an  incident  to  a  cause,  in  its 
nature  wholly  of  admik*alty  and  maritime  cogni- 
Vol.  IX.  78 
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1824.  zance,  the  claim  being  entirely  of  eomnkm  law 
^^!^^^^^!^  jarisdictiQn,  and  could  not  be  made 
.  AUegrc.  to  that  which  appertains  exclusively  to  the 
rahy.  And,  secondly,  the  claim  ws 
th^  merits.  Proois  were  teken  on  bMh  8idea»  itt 
the^  Court  below,  and  a  decree,  pro  forma,  was 
entered  by  consent,  dismissing  the  petition  with 
costs;  on  which  the  cause  was  brought  by  appeal 
to  this  Court. 

.Mrcftstf.  ]Mr.  Meredith,  for  the  appellant,  in  answer  to 
the  objection  as  to  defect  of  jurisdiction,  stated, 
L  That,  this  claim  wafEi  an  incident  to  the  princi- 
pal case  .'of  the  Monte  Allegro,  which  bad  been 
iiNrmerly  determined  in  this  Court  by  a  decree  of 
restitution  to  the  original  Portuguese  owners.*  The. 
general  rule  is,  that  where  a  Court  has  jurisdiction 
in  the  principal  question,  it  has  jurisdiction,  inci- 
dentally, oyer  all  interiocutory  matters  that  are 
connected  with,  or  arise  out  of,  the  original  couae. 
It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  a  sale, 
made  in  virtue  of  an  interlocutory  decree,  by  a 
Court  exercising  a  rightful  and  exclustve  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  cause  in  which  such  decree  is  pro- 
nounced, miiit  necessarily  be  considered  as  an  in- 
cident. It  could  not  be  denied,  that  tbe-interio* 
cutory  decree  itself  was  strictly  incidental ;  and  if 
ao,  the  sale  must  necessarily  have  the  same  cha- 
racter, since  it  and  the  decree  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. The  decree  and  the  sale  both  depend  on 
the  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  cause,  and  so  does 

a  J  fFkertt.  It0fp.  529. 
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the  title  acquired  by. the  purchaser^  The  pro-  1824. 
ceeds  of  the  sale  are  io  Court,  and  the  Court  has  ^pJJTMonte 
an  undoubted  power  to  distribute  them  according  AUcgte. 
to  equitable  circumstances,  and,  so  long  as  they 
remain  within  its  control,  to  decide  on  all  claims 
respecting  them.'  The  answer  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, places  the  jurisdiction  on  distinct  ground. 
It  is  said,  that  the  claim  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  for  a  deceit,  or  on  a  warranty,  which  arc 
actions  known  only  to  the  common  law,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  bo  an  incident  to  that  which  apper- 
tains exclusively  to  the  admiralty.  Such,  liow- 
ever,  is  not  the  rule.  Whether  the  original  cause 
of  action  be  either  of  admiralty  or  common  law 
jurisdiction,  all  incidental  matters  follow  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  original  cause,  whatever  the  com- 
plexion of  those  matters,  separately  considered, 
may  be.* 

2.  In  judicial  sales,  the  Court  has  entire  control 
over  the  contract.  It  considers  the  contract  as 
made  with  itself,  and  will  interfere,  under  equitable 
circumstances,  to  relieve  the  purchaser,  where  it 
would  not  interfere  in  a  private  contract  This  is 
the  established  doctrine  in  equity.*  The  same 
principle  applies  to  sales  under  decrees  in  tho 
Court  of  Admiralty,  which  executes  a  '*  wido 
equity." 

a  Soiart  v.  Wolff,  3  T.  IL  323. 

b  3  BL  Com.  107-  2  Bro.  Civ.  andAdm.  Lm^  107.  2  Sound. 
259.     Cro.Eliz.6Sy     Doug.  594.      Bet^s  Adm.  Rep.  STO. 

e  Sugd.  Vend.  34. 113.,  1st  Am.  ed.  Saviile  v.  SaTille,  1  P. 
Wm$.  746.  Morebead  v.  Frederick,  Sugd.  Fend.  Appx.  524 
Lmvrence  v.  Cornell,  4  Johu,  Ch.  Rep.  34? 
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1 824.        3.  But|  even  admitting  that  the  sale  in  this  case 
"^Jl^^^  is  to  be  governed  by  the  stricter  rules  of  the  com- 

AUegre.  mon  law,  it  may  be  brought  within  those  rules. 
Tlie  proof  shows,  conclusivelyi  that  this  was  a  ?ale 
by  sample,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  warranty ;'  and 
such  warranty  extends  as  well  to  the  soundness  and 
merchantable  condition  of  the  commodity,  as  to  its 
particular  spocies.^  The  proof,  and  the  admission 
on  the  record,  are  conclusive,  to  show  that  rt  the 
time  of  sale  the  tobacco  was  unsound  and  unmer- 
chantable ;  and  if  the  sale  by  sample  amounts  to  a 
warranty,  the  purchaser  was  not  bound  to  examine 
the  tobacco.  Such  an  examination,  if  made, 
would  have  been  no  waiver  of  the  warranty. 

4.  The  Marshal,  being  the  agent  of  the  Court, 
.was  authorized  to  sell  by  sample,  that  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  proof,  the  usual  and  customary  mode 
of  sjDile  ;  and  this  even  if  he  be  considered  as  a 
special  agent/  The  Marshal,  however,  being  the 
agent  of  the  Court,  in  all  sales  under  its  dectees, 
is  to  be  considered  strictly  as  a  general  agent,' 
and  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  do  all  acts  within 
thescope  of  his  employment. 

a  Hibbertv.  Slice,  1  Camp.  115.  Klioitz  v.  Surry,  5  E$p. 
Rep.  tSf.  Ovdiner  v.  Gray,  4  Gcuip.  144^  Stndi  v.  Tbylor, 
i  JokmM.  Rep.  404.  Sweet  v.  Colgate,  20  Jokme.  Rep.  19&  Brad- 
ford v.  Manly,  IS  Man.  Rep.  139* 

6  IS  Maee.  Rep.  139. 

c  1  Petered  a  C.  Rep.  817. 

d  ST.  R.7iT^  4T.R.  177>  OEep.  Rep.  7^  2Camp.^^^. 
12Afod514.  WUki^AffT^  1  Gmip.  2^., and caMi coUccted 
in  Pofey  on  Agemcp. 

e  m  Baefe  Rep.  408. 
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5.  The  proceeds  now  remaining  in  (he  regis- 
try, though  not  the  specific  proceeds  of  the  tobac*  ^^^TmmSb 
CO,  are,  notwithstanding,  liable  to  this  claim.  The  aiih*^ 
proceeds  of  the  tobacco  were  disbursed  in  pay- 
ment of  duties  and  expenses,  which  were  a  joint 
charge  of  ship  and  cargo.  The  fund  now  in  Court 
is  a  common  fund,  on  which  the  owners  of  the  to- 
bacco have  a  claim  for  their  distributive  charge. 

Mr.  D.  Hoffman^  for  the  respondents,  contend- 
ed, that  the  Marshal  possessed  no  power  to  war- 
rant the  quality  of  the  article  sold,  he  being  a 
special  agent,  with  limited  powers ;  and  that  if  he 
had  exceeded  the  scope  of  his  authority,  he  could 
not  thereby  implicate  the  proceeds  of  the  property, 
being  the  agent  of  the  Court,  and  not  of  the  own- 
ers. That  the  limited  authority  of  the  Marshal,  in 
the  case  of  sales  by  order  of  the  Court,  is  univer- 
sally known  and  acknowledged ;  that  all  persons, 
therefore,  are  presumed  to  purchase  on  tlieir  own 
mienns  of  judging ;  and  public  officers  are  never 
presumed  to  possess  the  same  extent  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  property  sold  by  them, 
as  the  owners  thereof  would  be  presumed  to  pos- 
sess. 

Admitung,  then,  argumenti  gratia^  that  there 
has,  in  fact,  been  gross  frauds  or  a  warranty  ex^ 
press  or  implied,  by  the  Marshal,  or  by  his  agent, 
the  auctioneer,  or  by  both,  such  fraud,  or  warranty,- 
would  neither  implicate  the  property,  nor  involve 
the  owners  in  any  responsibility.  It  is  not  com^  . 
petent  for  a  Court,  nor  for  the  Marshal,  as  agent 
of  that  Court,  nor  for  the  auctioneer,  as  agent  of 
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1824.     theMarsiial,  in  any  case,  to  charge  the  propecQr 
)p^^y^^  or  owners  by  any  fraud  or  warranty. 

Allegro.  And  firstf  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court  in  this 
respect:  It  must  be  conceded^  that  the  owners 
have  bad  no  agency  in  this  sale ;  as  to  them,  it 
was  wholly  in  inmtum.  The  sale  was  by  the 
Court,  not  by  the  owners ;  the  CoOrt  is  not  even 
the  agent  of  the  owners  pro  hoc  vice;  and  as  the 
purposes  of  justice  demand  a  sale,  and  nothing 
more,  and  as  Courts  are  never  presumed  to  know 
the  quality  of  properly  sold  under  their  order,  so, 
in  the  present  case,  the  order  contains  an  authori- 
ty to  sell,  which,  we  shall  presently  show,  does  not 
authorize  a  warranty.  If  the  appellant's  claim  be 
well  founded,  in  respect  to  the  acts  either  of  the 
Court  or  its  agent,  it  must,  as  there  has  been  no 
express  warranty,  repose  either  on  the  doctrine 
that  a  sound  price  will  insure  a  sound  article,  or 
thid,  that  a  fraudulent  representation  imposes  a 
legal  obligation  on  the  Court,  to  the  same  extent 
to  which  similar  representations  would  bind  an  in- 
dividual. The  acts  of  a  Court,  as  such,  whatever 
the  motives  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  are, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  wholly  uncontaminatod  by 
fraud  or  deceit  To  that  to  which  the  law  has 
assigned  the  part  of  declaring  justice^  it  cannot 
impute  a  vice  contradictory  of  such  a  character, 
nor  suppose  that  the  oracles  of  justice  can  dic- 
tate injustice.  The  distinction  between  judi- 
cial sales  and  those  of  individuals,  rests  miain- 
ly>  (1*)  on  the  actual  ik  presumed  knowledge  of 
owners,  and  the  actual  or  implied  ignorance  of 
Courts,  (whose  province  it  sometimes  i«  to  or- 
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der  Mlet,)  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  1824. 
thing  Bold;  (2^)  on  the  abaohite  impracticability  ^^J]]^ 
of  a  Court's  inquiring  into  circumstanceg  of  qua-  AUegre. 
lity  and  title  id  these  cases,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  jany  reliance,  by  purchasers,  in  these 
respects;  and,  (3.)  on  the  total  want  of  all  mo- 
tive in  Courts  and  their  officers,  to  warrant,  de- 
fraud, or  misrepresent.  On  these  grounds  is  it 
that  the  maxim,  caveat  emptor,  emphatically  ap- 
plies to  such  sales.  It  is  on  a  similar  principle 
that  all  judicial  sales  are  out  6f  the  operation  of 
the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  this  is' by  no  means  be- 
cauisije  the  judicial  sale  is  at  auction,  for  auction 
sales  are  within  the  statute,  unless  they  are  also 
in  pursuance  of  judicial  authority;  but  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  peculiar  respect  due  to  judicid 
sales.  The  danger  which  the  statute  intended  to 
guard  against,  cannot  be  supposed  of  such  sales/ 
On  the  direct  question  under  considertitioo, 
there  are  but  few  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books. 
In  South  Carolina  it  has  been  expressly  decided, 
that,  at  a  Sheriff's  sale,  caveat  emptor  is  the  best 
possible  rule  that  can  be  laid  down;  The  Court 
emphatically  states,  that  all  who  attend  such  sales 
ought  to  take  care  and  examine  into  the  title,  &c.; 
that  no  warranty,  express  or  implied,  can  be 
raised  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  as  to  whom  the 
proceeding  is  compulsory,  •  nor '  of  the  Sheriff/ 
who  is  the  mere  agent  of  the  Court,  nor  of  the 


a  AttonMjTGeMnl  ▼•  Day,  1  Fet.  mm.  221.  Bragdca  v. 
Brtdbcv,  12  F99.  472.  Bfami  t»  ArmiUfe,  18  Pet.  25.  3 
Mm/.  102.    &^.  r€iMf.78. 
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18^.  Court  itself-  and,  therefore,  in  that  caWt  the 
i^f^^*^^^  claim  of  the  defendant's  wife  to  dower,  is  no  rea* 
AUegre.  8on  why  the  purchaser  should  not  pay  the  money 
bid  at  such  sale.'  In  New-York,  however,  ^ro 
find  something  of  a  contrary  doctrine  advanced 
by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  who  repudiated  Lord 
Hardwicke's  doctrine  in  the  case  of  theAUamejf' 
General  v.  Day^  and  held  that  Sheriff's  sales  are 
within  the  statute  of  frauds. 

Thb  cases  on  this  point,  which  havQ^been  cited 
by  the  appellant's  counsel,  may  be  distinguished. 

The  first  is  Saville  v.  Saville,'  where  it  was 
merely  decided,  that  while  such  a  purchase  before 
the  Master  remained  in  fieri^  the  Court  would 
not  actively  interfere  to  compel  performance,  the 
purchase  having  been  made  under  a  prevalent  de- 
lusion as  to  the  value  of  estates,  and  the  purchaser 
was  willing,  in  order  to  be  relieved,  to  forfeit  his 
deposit^  which  was  one  tenth  of  the  whole  pur- 
chase money.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  of  this 
case,  that  a  quare  is  added  by  the  leaVned  com- 
nientator,  ^'whether  this  be  now  the  law  of  the 
Court." 

Several  cases  also  were  cited  from  Sngden, 
all  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  sale  was  in_  fieri  in  every 
case ;  the  Master,  who  conducted  the  sale,  had 
all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  owners,  was 


a  The  Crediton  of  TImjcr  v.  Sbtriff  of  ChaiieitoD,  2  Boy, 
170. 
h  Simoiids  t.  Cadia,  2  CojiMt,  68. 
o  2  P.  Wm.  743. 
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possessed  of  every  muniment  of  title^  and  ought     1824. 
to  have  known  of  every  incumbrance ;  ami  most  JJj*<y^ 
of  the  sales  were  voluntary ;  or,  if  not,  the  Court     Aiiegrt. 
either  required  a  forfeiturie  of  the  deposit,  or  the 
clearest  proof  of  gross  mistake,  which  it  was  in 
the  master's  power  to  have  guarded  against.* 

Having  nearly  exhausted  the  common  law 
sources  of  information,  on  this  question,  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  seeking  further  light  in  the  Ro- 
man code,  that  pure  and  copious  fountain  of  writ-' 
ten  reason.  It  is  well  known  how  strict  the  ^di- 
litian  law  was  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of  ven- 
dors. Not  only  a  sound  price  warranted  a  sound 
commodity,  but  the  seller  was  bound  to  declare 
all  the  faults  known  to  him,  nay,  was  responsible 
even  for  such  as  were  altogether  unknown  to  him. 
Yet  all  the  commentators  on  this  edict  adinit,  that 
neither  the  action  jfuan<t  minoris,  redhibiiotia, 
nor  that  ex  empto,  would  lie  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
andjudu^  sales.  It  appears  that  where  an  ex- 
travagant price  was  given  for  a  commodity,  the 
Roman  law  allowed  ^  diminution  of  the  price,  to 
be  enforced  by  the  action  quanti  minoris,  though 
the  purchaser  suggested  neither  fraud  nor  war- 
ranty. But  this  applied  only  to  private  sales,  not 
those  under  public  authority.  So,  if  the  com- 
modity were,  unsound,  or  unfit  for  its  ordinary 
purposei  that  law  compelled  the  vendor,  by  the 
acH(iredhibitoria,  to  take  back  the  property,  or 
make  allowance  for  its  defects;  but  the  policy  of 

a  AifdL  Foul  34. 49.  115. 189.    ji^  524.    Lsmtnce  v. 
Corodl,  4Jokis.  Ch.  Cm.  542. 

Vqi-  IX.  79 
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1824.     the  law  did  not  suffer  judicial  or  fiscal  sales  to  be 
TniTMon^  impugned  by  the  redhibitory  action.     Again,  if 

Aiiegre.  the  title  proved  defective,  in  lands  or  goods,  the 
purchaser,  resorted  to  the  action  ex  empto;  but 
this,  tod,  npiplied  only  to  private  sales. 

.  This  doctrine  is  emphatically  stated  in  the  Ro* 
man  code,  llludf  scicftdfim  est,  edictum  hoc  nan 
pertinere  ad  venditionet  Jiscales^  To  the  same 
effect  is  Domat,  who  cites  the  ^dilitian  edict. 
'^  Redhibition  and  diminution  of  price,  on  account 
of  the  vices  of  the  thing  sold,  do  not  take  place 
in  public  sales  which  are  made  by  a  depree  of  a 
Court  of  justice.  For  in  these  sales  it  is  not  the 
proprietor  who  sells,  but  it  is  the  niithority  of  jus- 
tice, which  adjudges  the^  thing  only  such  as  it  t^.^ 
Pothier,  commenting  on  the  clause,  **  tamen  illud 
sciendum  est,"  says,  that  this  exclusion  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  property,  is 
owing  to  the  trust  and  confidence  repose'l  in  Courts 
of  justice:  their  sales,  therefore,  must  stind;  they 
shall  not  be  annulled  by  the  action  ex  empto,  nor 
Uie  price  be  reduced  by  the  action  quanti  Snorts 
or  redhihitoria?^  *^  Propter  auctoritatem  hasts 
fiscalis  (continues  Pothier)  Cujus  fides  facile  con- 
velli  non  debet**'*  The  sacbe  author,  in  bis  trea- 
tise of  the  contract  of  sale,''after  commenting  on 
the. various  remedies  under  this  celebrated  edict, 
says,  '^  but  the  consequential  actions  on  account 


a  D^.  1. 1. 1*  1.  De  JBdOio.  Edkto. 

h  Domaet  Cw.  Lam,  b.  1. 1 S.  i.  11. 

c  FUk.  Pmd.  JusL  I  SI.  1. 1.  s.  4.  tft  1.  No.  5. 
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of  redhibitory  defects,  are  not  allowed  on  sales    1824* 
made  under  judicial  authority.'**  TbTMontd 

Leaving  the  Roman  code,  analogous  principles  AiUigro. 
are  not  wanting  in  the  jurisprudence  of  other 
countries.  In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  cer- 
tain purchasers  have  the  privilege  of  rescinding 
their  contracts  within  twenty- four  hours,  if  the 
inequality  of  the  transaction  exceeds  one  half  the 
price  paid.  But  it  is  said^  that  this  right  does  not 
appertain  to  any  sales  made  under  a  decree,  or  in 
the  presence  of  a  Judge,  and  that  it  certainly  does 
not  to  sales  on  involuntary  decrees.^  There  is 
a  similar  lacui  penitenti4S  accorded  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  countries^  who,  as  the  same  au- 
thor in  substance  remarks,  **  through  much  inter- 
nal heat  are  commonly  much  inclined  to  liquor, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  innocent  drunken- 
ness^ are  induced  to  mislead  and  defraud  the  un- 
wary in  their  sales  and  purchases.  The  persons 
thus  used  may  recede  within  twenty-four  hours, 
which  privilege  is,  in  every  respect,  to  be  under- 
stood of  private  trade,  as  there  can  be  no  suspipion 
of  deception,,  where  the  sale  is  public  by  an  au- 
thorized functionary."  In  the  same  jurisprudence 
we  find  what  is  called*  an  appraprioHan  or  re- 
demption rights  which  gives  to  the  vendor,,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  within  a  limited  time,  the  privilege  of 
repossessing  himself  of  the  property  sold,  at  the 


a  IVtiil^  Ac  CmUrat  de  VetOe,  •.  232. 
6  FcnLemuBmifsCom.  b.4.  c.  20.  n.  4. 
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1824.     same  price.    But  this  permission  applies  in  no. 


The  Hflmd^ 


cu^e  to  judicial  or  public  sales** 
Ailer^'^  But  it  is  ;said  that  the  Marshal  was  competent 
to  warrant  tjie  quality  of  the  property  sold^  or,  at 
least,  that  he  has  done  so,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
the  Court's.duty  to  adopt  his  acts,i.and  to  save  tlie 
purchaser  from  loss.  This  doctrine,  we  presume, 
can  hardly  be  sound.  The  Marshal  is  only  a  mi- 
nisterial  agent  of  tlie  Court;  bis  authority  cannot 
be  more  extensive  than  that  whence  it  flows  :^- 
derivittta  poiestas  nan  potest  esse  major  primu 
tiva.  Nay,  further,  he  was  pro  hoc  vice^  special 
agent  with  defined  powers;  his  authority  was  only 
to  sellf  and  sale  does  not  ex  vi  termini  imply  even  a 
warrdnty  of  the  title,  much  less  of  the  quality  of  the 
commodity  sold  r  for  if  the  title  should  be  defended 
by  the  Court,  it  would  be  only  on  the  ground  that, 
,as  the  proceeding  was  in  retn^  all  the  world  was  a 
party,  and  not  on  the  principle  of  ioarraii<2f»^  either 
express  or  implied.  The  Marshal,  had  he  been 
guilty  of  fraud,  or  exceeded  his  powers  by  war- 
ranting the  quality  of  tbetobacco,  could  only  have 
subjected  himself  to  personal  responsibility,  and 
not  the  property;  nor  could  any  such  excess  in  the 
execution  of  his  powers  impose  the  least  obliga- 
tion on  the  Court,  either  to  bind  the  property,  or 
compel  the  owners  to  ratify  his  act.  The  Mar- 
shales  authority  was  to  sell,  and  this,  it  has  often 
been  decided,  does  not  convey  a  power  to  war- 
rant^    Again,  the  acts  of  an  agent  beyond  the 

a  VanLeeuw.  Com. b.4.  c.  19.  i;  1. 13. 
6  Nixon  ▼•  Hyacrott,  5  /oAiu.  Rep,  58.     Gibson  v.  Colt«  T 
Johns.  Rep.  890. 
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scope  of  his  authority,  are  void  as  to  every  one  but    1 824. 

The  Marshal  is  necessarily;  a  special  agent  only,  AUegre. 
and  his,  like  all  other  defined  authorities,  must  be 
strictly  pursued.  He  need  not  be  directed  not  to 
warrant:  this  is  implied  ex  natuta  officio.^  He 
cannot  be  presumed  to  warrant,  because  between 
him  and  the  owners  there  can  be  no  privity.  • .  An 
owner  has  the  requisitel  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  his  merchandise;  he,  and  his 
agent,  the  auctioneer,  who  have  the  fullest  means 
of  judging,  may  consequently  sometimes  tfiipKerffy 
warrant.  But  an  officer  of  Court  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  warrant  any  thing,  since  he  sells  the  pro- 
ducts of  «erery  region  of  the  globe,  qften  without 
invoices,  letters,  description,  or  muniments  of 
title,  and  often  without  seeing,  or  the  possibility  of 
seeing,  the  contents  of  numerous  packages,  whose 
opening  might  lead  to  expense  or  prejudice. 
And  even  with  respect  to  agents  and  servants,  the 
general  doctrine  is,  that  they  are  not  competent  to 
implicaite  their  constituents,  either  by  their  war- 
ranty or  their  fraud;  though  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  principal  has  been  bound,  especially  in 
the  sale  of  horses,  which  rests  on  special  grounds^ 
It  is,  however,  laid  down  by  RoUe,  that  **  a  war- 
ranty on  a  sale  must  be  made  by  him  who  sells ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  servant,  on  a  sale  of  goods  of 


sFofey  <y  Agemcf,  l65.  SOS, SOS.  Sjoku.  Cas.  70.  1  T. 
IL  205.  S  r.  IL,  757*  4  TiBmL  %4St.  1  Dmt^»  Rep.  44.  15 
£ne.45. 

»  Pofcy  on  4reiMy,  165. 170, 171* 
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1824.     bis  master,  warrant  them,  it  will  be  a  void  war* 

^p[|^^^  ranty,  for  it  is  the  sale  of  the  master. '''    So  here, 

AUegre.    if  the  Marshal  have  warranted  the  property,  it  is 

a  void  warranty  as  to  the  source  whence  he  derived 

his  power  to  sell. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Marshal,  appV 
with  like  force  to  the  auctioneer.  It  may,  besio  ^, 
be  remarked,  that  auctioneers  are  ever  considered 
as  wpeeial  agents,  and  that  generally  they  have  an 
authority  to  sell  only.^  The  auctioneer's  powers 
were  defined  in  this  case  by  the  character  H>f  the 
source  whence  he  drew  them,  and  this  source  was 
known  toevery  bidder.  But  where  auctioneers  are 
clothed  with  a  general  authority,  u$aife  may,  and 
has  limited  it  in  this  class  of  cases,  though  private 
instructions,  without  u  age,  might  not  have  avail- 
ed/ 

As  to  the  question  of  express  warranty,  or  fraud, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle,  that 
purchasers  are  bound  to  apply  their  attention  to 
those  particulars,  which  may  be  supposed  within 
die  reach  of  their  observation  and  judgment ;  and 
that  if  they  are  wanting  in  that  attention  where  it 
would  have  protected  them,  they  must  endure  the 
loss,  unless  in  the  case  of  an  express  warranty,  or 
of  gross  fraud. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  purchaser's  vigilance 
should  have  been  particularly  awakened.    He  well 

o  BoH  Abr.  95.  pi.  sa    2  RoiP%  Rep.VO. 

bT  re9.976. 

c  Foley  omAgtn.  163.  note  9.    Dickiofon  t.  Ulwalh  4  Comfit 
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knewi  that  the  tobacco  was  sold  under  as  interlo*  1824* 
cufory  decree,  which  miist  have  been  either  under  "^J^Mon!* 
a  perishable  monition,  the  consent  of  proctors,  iJicgre. 
or  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Court.  The 
decree  itself,  however,  seemed  to  imply  the  pe- 
rishable state  of  the  property ;  and  besides,  inter- 
locutory decrees  for  the  sale  of  property  are  sel- 
dom allowed,  unless  from  some  such  necessi^* 
This  alone  was  sufficient  to  put  the  party  on  the 
inquiry.  A  Courts  also,  and  its  officers^  (unlike 
owners,)  cannot  be  presumed  acquainted  with  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  property  offered  for 
sale;  and  the  nature  of  the  property  itself  (as  we 
shall  presently  see)  excluded  the  possibility  of 
the  MQrshal  or  his  agent's  possessing  any  know- 
ledge not  equally  within  the  reach  of  the  purcha* 
ser's  observation.  These  circumstances  bring  the 
case  entirely  within  the  position  just  laid  down, 
and  more  extensively  expressed  and  well  illustra- 
ted, in  Fonblangue.'  It  is  a  rule  of  law,  no  less 
than  of  moral  justice,  that  if  both  parties  be  igno- 
rant of  the  quality,  a  loss,  if  any,  must  be  sustain- 
ed by  the  purchaser :  VigilanUhi$  non  dormien- 
i^ms  jura  iub$erviufa.^  If,  then,  the  vendor  have 
knowledge  of  patent  defects  discoverable  by  ordi- 
nary attention,  the  disclosure  of  them  is- a  duty 
but  of  in^ifeffeet  obligation,  and^  he  cantiot  be 
olmrged  by  the  purchaser,  unless  there  has  been  a 
concealment  ex  indtutria,  or  a  warranty/    Nay, 

a  FaM.  Bq.  979f  none  lit. 

hHcb.S4r.    2Da9,12B.    lBt^.464.    lJSbrtKs,50. 
c  Sifgd.  Vend.  1, 2. 195.  MO.    2  Bay  883.    7 /olbw.  jRg^. 
592.    4  Dig.  4. 4. 16. 4. 
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1824.  further,  a  purchaser  is  not  presumed  to  have  been 
^pjj^^^  put  off  his  guard,  and  diverted  from  his  inquiry,  by 
AUegre.  the  vendor's  comibendation  of  the  goods.  Even 
under  the  ^dilitian  edict,  the  maxim  was  timplex 
commendatio  non  Migat;  for  though  that  law 
aimed  at  producing  the  utmost  good  faith  in  sales, 
yet  it  was  also  a  rule  of  the  civil  code,  that  **\n 
buying  and  selling,  the  law  of  nations  connives  at 
some  cunning  and  overreaching  ;*'  in  pretio  emp- 
Hants  et  vefiditionis  naturalitur  licet  contraken- 
Ubtii  se  drcumvenire ;  and  our  law  has  a^Jopted 
these  principles,  in  regard  hath  to  cofnme.  dation 
and  enhancement  of  price.  We  are,  then,  brought 
to  the  inquiry,  Jiritf  whether  the  soundness  of  the 
price  paid  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  sound  ar- 
ticle, or  to  compensation  for  its  defects  ;  secondly, 
whether  there  has  been  a  sale  by  sample  in  this 
case,  and  what  is  the  true  meaning  of,  and  obliga- 
tion flowing  from,  a  sale  by  sample* 

Admitting  a  sound  price  to  have  been  paid  lor 
this  tobacco,  we  contend,  ^r^,  that  this  does. not, 
in  our  law,  insure  a  sound  and  merchantabte  com- 
modity. £very  C($mmon  law  author,  Wboddeson 
excepted,* ^sustains  this  position.  ''In  the  civil 
law,^  says  Lord  Coke^  **  a  sound  price  demands  a 
sound  article  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the-common  law, 
in  which  there  must  be  eithqi^, fraud  or  an  express 
warranty/  Wooddeson's  position  is  unsustatniBd 
by  any  authority;  nor  has  it  been  subsequently  q>- 

a  SHgd.rm.S.  I  T^LBsf.4M.  ZCm.Om.ta.   t  DsM. 
14&S22.    %  Weed.  419. 
h  Co.  Ida.  iWh. 
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proved  by  the  profession*    In  America,  Coke's     1824. 
law  has    been  aimont   universally    sanctioned.  )j^^^^^ 
Wooddeson's  doctrine  has  been  adopted  only  in     AUegre. 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  by  a  few  elementary  writers 
in  this  country/    We  might  go  even  fkrther,  and 
say,  that  if  the  vendor  not  only  receives  a  Ml  price, 
but  affirms  the  gooUs  to  be  sound,  neither  the  ful- 
ness of  the  price  nor  the  falsity  of  the  affirmation 
will  oblige  him  to  a  diminution  of  the  price.^    An 
implied  wi&rranty  as  to  qualityy  is  wholly  unknown 
to  the  common  law,  all  the  cases  of  implied  war- 
ranty being  applicable  to  iitU  only.'     The  only 
exception  to  this,  may'be  in  the  sale  of  provisions, 
which,  if  unsound,  are  positively  noxious.     But 
even  this  exception,  thpugh  its  policy  is  obvious, 
is  denied.'     The  same  doctrine  has  also  been 
maintained  in  equity.'   No  implied  warranty,  then, 
can  be  inferred,  either  from  the  fulness  of  the 
price,  or  from  any  ailirmation  having  been  made. 
And  even  in  those  Courts  where  a  sound  price  has 
been  held  to  imply  a  warranty  of  the  soundness  of 
the  commodity^  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  pur- 
chaser has  neglected  to  inform  himself  of  such 
matters  within  his  observation,  as  might  have,  pre- 
vented the  purchase/  he  shall  bear  the  loss :  and, 

a 2  tkggylj.  19.  S80.    1  Tatfl.  l.  -2  SwifV^  Cmn.  Law,  120. 

b  $  Jokn$.  Aji.  S54  18  Johne.  Eep.  403.  HCaina^  T.  R.  4S. 

c  12  JokH9.'Rep.  468.     10  Mats.  Rep.  197* 

d5  Vti.  508.  ^  Ves.  6r8.    10  VtM.  505.  Sugd.  Vend.  199. 

e  1  FonUL  109.373.  IJohu.  Rtp.  9&  129-  274.4  JbAiu.  Rep. 
421.    1  Bin.  ibjp.  27-     6  Johm.  Rep.  5.    2  Cainu,  48.    K.  H.' 
Rep.  176.  Ftakes  N.  f*  Cos.  123.   2  £sff^448.  2  Coined  R. 
4fi.  95.    1  Doff.  217.    4  Doll.  334. 
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l&M;    farther,  even  eta  express  warranty  would  not  ex-^ 
^jj^"^^^  tend  to  things  diacernaUe  by  ordinary  vigUance/ 

Aiiegre.  The  only  remaining  ground,  then,  on  which  the 
appellant's  claim  can  rest,  ia,  secondly t  that  there 
has  fajcen,  infactf  a  sale  by  iamphf  and  that  thi^ 
tfifoio,  implies  a  warranty  that  the  bulk  of  the 
commodity  shall  correspond  with  the  article  exhi- 
bited. We  deny  the  hex;  and  contend,  that  no 
sale  by  sampde  ever  did  take  place ;  and  as  to  the 
law  relating  to  sales  by  sample,  we  entertain  opi- 
nions extremely  different  from  those  which  have 
been  advanced; 

We  have  shown  that  the  common  lawlmown 
but  two  sources  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor,  in  regard  to  the  guob'ty  of  the  article 
sold,  yiz.  fraud  and  express  fedrrantjf;  and  that 
iu>  vrarrantycan  he  inferred  from  the  doctrine 
that  a. sound  price  insures  a  sound  commodity, 
tiik\$  ^principle!  forming  no  part  of  our  jurispm* 
dence^    The  only  remainingsource  of  obligation, 
theielbre,  is,  that  this  is  a  sale  by  sample ;  but,  to 
establish  this,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  miBintain  that 
ike  ndkid  pruentaUan  of  a  p&rliaH  of  t&a  hulk 
of  the  eTmm^dity  Boldy,  i8,per$e,  a  tDorramtjf 
that  ike  Mkihii^  agree  in  qiuMtjftrith  the  por- 
tion exhibited;  a  doctrine  by  no  means  austaina- 
Ue  by  any  cases  which  have  been,  6^  can  be  cited, 
aa  to  sales  by  sample.    We  fully  admit,  that  a 
sale  actually  by  sample,  is  tantamount  to  a  war- 
fan^;  but  we  diffisr  materially  from  the  counsel 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  sample,  whioh^  we  «pppe- 

a  2  Comet' ^202. 
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hend,  is  technical,  and  something  veiy  diflferent     1824. 
from  the  mere  exhibition,  at  the  time  of  sale,  of  TbTMoro 
d  part  of  the  commodity  offered  for  sale.  Allegre. 

A  sample  is  a  portion  of  the  bulk  of  a  commo'* 
di^,  exhibited  by  the  owfter  or  his  agent,  with  the 
intention  to  induce  persons  to  buy,  expressing  the 
owner  or  agents  knowledge  of  the  general  ohit* 
racter  of  the  whole,  and  his  willingot^ss  to  warrant 
to  the  purchaser  that  the  bulk  shall  correspond  in 
all  material  respects  with  the  part  exhibited.  It 
is  a  symbolical  expresi  warraj^ty^  being  cdoyen- 
tional,  and  as  much  expressive  of  intention  as 
words.  Thus  we  preserve  the  harmony  of  the 
law,  whicta  excludes  all  implied  warranty  as  to 
qualttys  We  deny  that  sale  by  o  portion  exhi- 
bited, is  necessarUy  sale  by  aampto  of  ^luUity: 
the  qud  animo  is  alwiijfni  matter  of  widencr  and 
we  conceive  the  followlvg  lo  be  esMbtial  oircun^ 
stancetin  the  creation  of  that  warraMy. of  Quality 
Whiefa  arises,  from  thesale  bysampfe:  (I*)  That 
the  vendor  be  the  owner,  or  have  some  privity  or 
connexion  wiih.hoa;  otiierwtie  the  vendee,  cannot 
prosuroe  hint  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  to 
warranty  or  pospoa>pd  of  that  knowledge  of  tbe 
quality  of  the  coimttodity  requisite  to  do  so.  la 
auch  ceses  the  portion  exhibited  is  merely  to  enm^ 
Me  the  purchaser  to  form,  a  reasonable  judgment 
ot*  the  generic  or  specific  character  of  the  efoto: 
modity ;  and  if  he  be  bot  eatisfied  of  thitf,  erof 
the  ftumesa  of  the  selection  of  the  natople^  he 
aboiikl  demand  an  express  warramy^  which  would 
|itfrsaiia2{y  obligate  th^  person  gmng  it;  or  Be  nay 
nfym  to  purchaae^     If  he  do  oeilher,  eateai . 
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1824;    emptor.  (2.)  There  nraftt  be  a  wont  of  power  in 
tZmwIL  the  pnrcbaser  to  examine  for  himself;  fiM%  in  the 

AJlHiA-  abseiice  of  auch  powerithe  presumption  ia  greatly 
atrengtbened, .  that  the  portion  exhibited  ia  to 
senre  in  lieii  of  examination/  (S.)  It  should  ap- 
pear  that  the  purcbaaei^  was  in  search  of  qualiUf^ 
that  he  desired  to  exercise  some  judgment,  and 
placed  some  rdijstnce  on  the  quality  of  the  portion 
exhibited^  since,  if  the  saAiple  had  no  operation 
in  detiermining  the  mind  to  pun^hasc,  no  such  in- 
flikence  ojagbt  to  be  Ascribed  to  it.  (4.)  There 
must  be  some  further  manifestation  of  intention  to 
exhibit  the  portion  as  a  sampleof  quality,  than  thc^ 
mere  fitot  of  it&  presence :  the  minds  of  the  seller 
and  purchaser  must  have  concurred  on  this  point, 
and  the  part  must  be  shown  antmo  warrantizandi. 
(&')  What  is  declared  in  connexion  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  portion,  must  be  something  more 
than  mere  opinion ;  for  if  a  sample  be  given  of 
what  the  purehaser  knows  the  setter  Aitt  netet . 
tam,  it  must,  from  the  very- nature  of  things,  be 
matter  c(f  opinion  only  that  the  commodity  will 
correspond' in  bulk  with  the  part  shown. 

The  sale  in  this  case  was  under  judicial  aiutbo^ 
rity ;  the  purchaser  well  knew  that  the  CouK  and 
its  officers  possessed  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
this  tobacco;  they^  were  neither  the  growers, 
packers^  norowftersof  the  commodity;  and,  con- 
'sequently,  even  supposing  the  Marshal  competent 
to  warrant,*  there  would  be  no  warranty  of  the 
quality,  unless  the  purchaser  had  reason  to  aup- 
pose  that  the  Marshal  or  auctioneeir  hadiiearly  the 
same  knowledge  as  the  owner.    The  case  of 
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Gardner  v.  Oraf'  cited  on  the  other  sidei  for-     1884. 
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tilies  this  view  of  the  subject,  for  there  the  •peci* 

men  exhibited  came  direct  from  the  owner^  and  'lui^nT 

the  plaintiiT  had  a  verdict,  not  only  because  he 

had  not  opi^ortunity  to  examine  for  himself,  but 

because  the  commodity  in  bulk  could  not  be  sold 

at  all  under  the  denomination  of  toa$te  silkt  which 

the  specimen  certainly  was.     To  the  same  effect 

is  the  case  of  Laing  v.  Fidgeon^  where  the  goods 

were  manufactured  by  the  defendant,  to  whom 

the  plaintiff  had  neni  paitertu  of  the  commodity 

he  wanted,  which,  when  sent,  was  found  whoUy 

unsaleable.    Now,  here  the  purchaser  exhibited 

the  sample,  and  the  manufacturer,,  by  shipping 

the  article  to  him,  adopted  the  sample,  and  the 

plaintiff  fully  relied  on  having  an .  article  fairly 

corresponding  with  it.    In  all  the  cases  relied  on 

by  the  appellant,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plaintiff 

had  no  opportunity  of  judgipg  for  himself;  whereas 

here  the  appellant,  and  every  other  purchaser, 

had  full  liberty  to  examine.    The  authoritiep  are 

explicit,  that  the  specimen  exhibited  mint  have 

been  relied  on  as  indicating  th    quality,  and  so 

ara  all  the  forms  of  pleading  in  such  cases.     In 

Brudfordv.  Dams*  a  case  much  reliedjon  by  Uie 

appellants,  the  Court  expressly  instructed  the  jury, 

that  if  they  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  the 

defendant  so  to  represent,  by  exhibiting  the  sam* 

pie,  then  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  a  ver- 

a  4  Camp.  144. 

h  6  Taimi.  108.    4  Camp.  iGlK 

€  13  Mats.  Kep.  140' 

d.  lb.  139. 
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1824.  diet;  clearty  showing  the  Court's  opiiiioD,  that. 
^^^Qj;^  the  mere  exhibition  of  a.  specimen  iBAot^per  $6^  a 
Aflegra.  sale  by  sample.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  case  of 
Vhapmanv.  March.'  But  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration^  every  circumstance  combines  to  show 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  warrant,  and  these 
circumstanceswere  perfecdy  well  known  to  the 
|HtrchaseK 

The  specimen  exhibited,  tfnd  what  is  declared 
in  regard  to  it,  may  be-  evincive  of  cpiman  only, 
in  wideh  case  all  the  authorities  agree  that  there 
is  no  sale  by  aample.*  HMert «.  Shee^  has  been  . 
*mu6h  relied  on  by  the  appellants'  couusqI.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  to  have  been  con* 
ceded  in  that  case,  that  the  sale  was  by  sample, 
and  the  only  question  wu,  )iow  &r  the  commodity 
corresponded  with  the  sample.  The  sugar  had 
been,  purchased  by  a  sample,  which,  after  long 
exposure  to  the  sun,  had  lost  its  colouring  matter ; 
the  plaintiff  supposed,  therefcuref  that  he  wais 
gettingjiugar  nearly  white,  because  he  had  Aright 
-to  presume  that  the  samples  were  fresh. 

The  ^4itorii€jf-G€fisri^^ 
reply,  insisted  upon  the  evidence  to  show  thtt  this 
was,  ui  fact^  a  sale  by  sample.    The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  belowi  as  a  Ck>uit  of  Admhralty,  was  ad- 
mitted; the  objection  to  it  having  been  waived. 

alSiJchm^R9.39t   1tpa.t96. 
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How  ought  this  jurisdiction  to  have  been  exerci-     1824. 
sed?    Thelibellant'8claimwa8t9»rtfm,andintfae  ^fl^^ji^ 
alternative,  for  the  fair  value  of  the  property,  if   Aiiegre. 
transmuted.    He  now  aaks  vastly  more.    If  the 
specific  thing  had  been  preserved  in  the  custody  of 
the  Court,  he  would  have  received  nothing  but  its 
real  effective  value.      How;  then,  can  he  claim 
more,  in  consequence  of  the  sale?    How  can  a 
Court  of  justice  permit  such,  injustice  to  be  done 
to  an  incidental  suitor,  who  has  purchased  under 
its  decree?    A  sale  by  sample  is  a  symbolical 
warranty.    A  sale  by  sample  is  where  a  portion 
of  the  thing  is  shown,  as  a  specimen  of  the  entire 
commodity.    The  -language  of  Mr.  Chief  Justiee^ 
Parker,  in  Bradford  v.  Manly/"  applies:  ^'Amon^:- 
fair  dealers,  there  could  be  no  question,  that  the 
vendor  intended  to  represent  that  the  article  sold 
was  like  the  sample  exhibited  ;  and  it  would  be  to 
be  lamented,  if  the  law  should  refuse  its  aid  to  the 
party  who  had  been  deceived  in  a  purchase  so 
made.*'    The  sample  could  not  have  been  exhi- 
bited merely  to  show.the  generic  character.    The 
principle  of  the  legal  rule  19,  the  impression  whic^ 
is  naturally  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  ven*^ 
dee,  by  the  production  of  the  sample.    Xhe  Mar- 
shal and  auctioneer,  although  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court,  must  be  considered  as  the 
agents  of  thex>wner8  of  the  goods.  If  these  judicial 
agents  proceed  exaiMly  as  a  merchant  woidd  have 
done,  under  the  same  circumstances, .  the  por« 
chaser  has  a  rig^t  to  dra.w  the  aame  inftience  as 
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1 824 :  HI  tbe  caaaof  a  piivate  nle;  The  GkHiit  ha^  pow- 
nX^^^l^^  6r  to  riliave,  and  will  relieve^  upon  the  aame  j^nn- 

Aikfrn  cipleawliioh  govera  a  Court  of  equt^  while  it  w 
in  fieri.  The  rules  of  the  Roman  law  en  this  eub* 
ject  ha?6  neyer  been  ineorporated  into  our  muni- 
eipal  code,  and  we  are. rather  ta look-to  the  ana* 
logpus  practice  of  jthe  Courts  of  Equity.  The  cir- 
cmnataBce  of  its  being  a  judicial  sale,  so  far  from 
Its  disabling  the  Court,  gives  it  the  more  authority 
to  redress  the  party»  in  case  of  miistake  or  misre- 
presentation, even  in  a  state  of  facts  where  relief 
wottU  not  be  granted  in  a  private  sale*  7t  Imii 
complete  control  over  the  whole  subject,  and  may, 
therefore,  do  the  most  liberal  justice/  Even  <id* 
mitting  that  the  officers  of  the  Court  have  too  au- 
thenar  to  warrant  eipressly,  or  by  legal  impliea- 
tion,  still  the  Court  may  interfere ;  and,  pursuing 
the  example  of  a  Court  of  equity^  may  do  justice  to 
those  whd  have  suffered  an  incidental  injury  from 
jodieial  proceedings,  which  are  entirely  im  inHtos. 

MmktM.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  delivered  the  dpinion  of 
tiie  Court,  and  after  stating  the  case,  proceeded 
as  followB: 

Upon  tbe  argument  in  this  Coorti  the  counsel 
for  (he  tmpondent  abandoned  the  objection  to  the 
jiMsdiotiOD  of  the  Court  It  becomes  unneceesary, 
themfitte^  that  we  should  notice  that  qoestton. 

b  enunining  intoihe  merits  of  the  ^Uuin  siir 
npbfJhA  appellant,  in  his  petiliony  it  ought  to  tie 
borae^in  mind,  that  the  Mgnte  AUegre  ami  her 
cargo  were  illegally  captured  and  brought  nfiUiia 
the  United  States^  and  that  judgment  of  reatitn* 
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tion  ha8  been  awarded  in  favour  of  the  original  1824^ 
owners,  (7  Wheat.  Rep.  520.)  Granting  the  xhObSir 
claim  now  eet  up,  will  be  throwing  upon  the  AUq{F«* 
owners  an  additional  saorifioe  of  their  property^ 
without  any  mieeonduct  of  theirs,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  growing  out  of  the  illegal  and  wrongful 
acts  of  others.  Such  a  result,  in  order  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  a  Court  of  justice,  ought  to  be 
called  for  by  some  plain  and  well  settled  princi- 
ples of  law  or  equity.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
appellant  is  not  chargeable  with  any  of  the  mis- 
conddct  imputable  to  those  who  have  occasioned 
the  loss  upon  the  Monte  AUegre  and  her  cargo* 
But  when  one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  suffer, 
he  to  whom.is  imputable  negligence,  or  want  of 
the  employment  of  all  the  means  wiUiin  his  laach 
to  guard  against  the  injury^  must  bear  the  loss. 

The  proceedings  to  obtain  the  order  of  sale  of 
the  tobacco,  were  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  owners,  and  their  prpperty  exposed  to 
sale  against  their  will.  The  appellant  became  the 
purchaser  voluntarily,  and  with  full  opportunity  of 
informing  himself  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  tobacco  he  purchased.  The  loss,  therefore, 
for  which  he  now  seeks  indemnity,  has  come  upon 
hfm  by  his  Own  negligence. 

Keeping  in  view  these  considerations,,  we  pro- 
ceed to  an  examination  of  the  appellant's  claim, 
which,  if  sustained,  must  be  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  or  warranty,  or  aome  principles  peculiar 
to  admiralty  jurisdiction,^  and  unknown  to  the 
common  law. 

Vdu  IX.  81 
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1824.  If  the  iippellant  has  sustained  an  injury,  bjr  a 
^^^Jl^^  fraud  not  imputable  in  any  manner  to  the  appellee, 
AiiesTO.  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  that  he,  or  his  pro* 
No  proof  of  pcity,  should  be  made  answeraUe  for  the  damages* 
^^  j  ,i^  No  part  of  the  proof  in  the  case  affords  the  least 
Kw'idi'Sr'"  wuntenanoe  to  Uie  idea,  that  the  appellee  had  any 
^^ency,  directly  or  indirectly,  iu  the  sale  of  the 
lobaeco;  he,  of  course,  cannot  be  chargeable  with 
fraud,  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  reject 
any  claim  on  this  ground.  But  any  allegation  of 
fraud  is  not  better  supported  against  the  Marshal 
or  auctioneer.  The  petition  does  not  allege  di- 
ractly^  and  in  terms,  fraudulent  conduct  in  any 
one;  but  only  states,  that  from  the  represents* 
tions  of  the  Marshal  and  auctioneer,  the  peti- 
tioner, and  other  purchasers,  believed  the  tobacco 
to  be  sound  and  merchantable,  and  that  under 
such  belief  he  became  a  purchaser,  at  a  fair  price 
for  sound  and  merchantable  tobacco.  Whether 
this  allegation  is  Sufficient  to  let  in  an  inquiry  at 
all  upon  the  question  of  fraud,  is  unnecessary  to 
examine,  because,  if  sufficiently  alleged,  it  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof.  No  witness  under- 
takes to'say  that  the  Marshal  made  any  represen- 
tations whatever  respecting  the  tobacco ;  and  the 
Marshal  himself  testifies  that  he  was  present  at 
the  sale,  which  was  made  by  the  auctioneer  under 
his  direction,  and  that  he  gave  him  no  instructions, 
other  than  telling  him  it  was  public  pro|)erty,  and 
was  to  be  sold  as  it  was,  and  by  ordstr  of  the 
Court.  Nothing  was,  therefore,  done  bf  the 
Marshal,  calculated  to  mislead  or  deceive  purdia- 
sers^    And  the  auctioneer  testifies  that  be  knew 
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the  property  was  aold  by  order  of  the  Court,  and     I824. 
that  heteceived  from  the  Marshal  no  instructions  Ifl^Tlfooio 
other  than  to  sell  for  cash ;  that  there  was  no    Aitog^ 
deception  intended  or  practised  in  the  sale.    And 
that  this  was  true/ so  far  as  respected  himself,  is 
flilly  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  house  of 
which  he  was  a  partner,  after  the  sale,  and  before 
the  shipment  to  Gibraltar,  purchased  o^e  third  of 
the  tobacco  from  the  appellant. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  colour  for  charging  any 
one  with  fraudulent  conduct  in  the  sale  of  the  to* 
bacco.  And,  indeed,  this  did  not  seem,  on  the 
argument,  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  distinct  and  inde-. 
pendent  ground  for  relief,  but  only  to  be  brought 
in  aid  of  the  claim,  on  the  ground  of  warranty, 
which  we  proceed  next  to  examine. 

It  was  made  a  question  on  the  argument,  by  the/ 
counsel  for  the  appellee,  whether  the  evidence  in 
the  case  warranted  the  conclusion,  that  the  to- 
bacco, at  the  time  of  the  sale,  was  in  as  deterio^ 
rated  a  state  as  it  was  found  at  Gibraltar?  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  taken  by  the  Court  of  the 
case,  this  inquiry  becomes  wholly  unnecessary. 
It  would  be  very  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  if 
the  tobacco  was  in  6  decaying  condition  at  the 
tiihe  of  sale,  it  would  become  more  injured  by 
lapse  of  time.  But,  were  the  inquiry  necessary, 
the  agreement  of  the  counsel,  filed  the  18th  of 
May,  1822,  would  seem  to  put  that  question  at 
rest,  for  it  is  there  expressly  admitted,  that  the 
lobaceo  sustained  no  damage  on  the  voyage. 

la  support  of  the  claim,  on  the  ground  of  war-  wurtatj. 
raMjr,  it  is  said^  this  was  a  sale  by  sample,  and 
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Ji824.     that  all  such  sales  cany  with  them  aguarantjr^ 
^:||^^^^^  that  the  article^  in  balk,  is  of  the  same  quality,  io 

AUcgre.  all  respects,  /as  the  sample  exhibited.  If  the  rules 
of  law  which  govern  sales  by  sample,  are  at  all 
applicable  to  this  case,  it  becomes  necessary,  to 
ascertain  by  whom  the  warranty  is  made.  In  pri- 
vate transactions,  no  difficulty  on  this  head  can 
arise.  A  merchant,  who  employs  a  broker  to  sell, 
his  goods,  knows,  or  is  presumed  to  know,  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  article  he  offers  for 
sale ;  and  if  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  pro- 
perty is  such  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  exa- 
^mined  id  bulk,  he  has  a  right,  and  it  is  for  the 
convenience  of  trade  that  he  should  be  permitted, 
to  select  a  portion,  and  exhibit  it  as  a  specimen  or 
sample  of  the  whole ;.  and  that  he  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  truth  of  such  representation. 
The  broker  is  his  special  agent  for  this  purpose, 
and  goes  into  the  market,  clothed  with  authority 
to  bind  his  principal.  In  such  cases,  if  the  arti- 
cle does  not  correspond  with  th$i  sample,  the  in- 
jured purchaser  knows  where  to  look  for  redress ; 
and  the  owner  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  loss, 
as  he  was  bound  to  know  the  condition  of  bis  own 
property,  and  to  send  out  a  fair  sample,  if  be  un- 
dertook to  sell  in  that  way. 

iB  Iher^'^  ^^'  ^  judicial  sales,  like  the  present,  there  is 
ao  wanantjr.  qq  analogy  whatovcr  to  such  practice.  The  pro<- 
ceedings  are,  altogether^  hostile  to  the  owner  of 
the  goods  sold,  which  are  taken  against  his  wiU^ 
and  exposed  to  sale  without  bis  cooaent.  Aad  it 
would  be  great,  injustice,  tp  make  bun  raspoiiaible 
for  the  quality  of  the  goods  thus  tidcen  from  biai« 
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Nor  can  the  Marabat,  or  auctioneerr  while  acting    1824. 


TheMoiiCtt 


within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  be  conaideredt 
in  anf  respect  whatever,  as  warranUng  the  proper-  An^tf^ 
tj  sold.  The  Marshal,  from  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  must  be  ignorant  of  the  particular  state 
and  condition  of  the  property.  He  is  the. mere 
minister  of  the  law,  to  execute  the  order  of  the  ^ 
Court ;  and  a  dup  discharge  of  his  duty  does  not  re- 
quire more,  than  that  l^e  should  givis  to  purchasers 
a  faur  opportunity  of  examining,  and  informing 
themselves  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  pro- 
perty cffend  for  sde.  An  auctioneer,  in  the  or- 
dinary discharge  of  his  duty,  is  only  an  agent  to 
sell;  and  in  the  present  case,  he  acted  only  as  the 
special  agent  of  the  Marshai^  without  any  authori- 
ty, express  or  implied,  to  go  beyond  the  single 
act  of  selling  the  goods.  And  the  Marshal,  as  an 
officer  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Court,  has  no 
authority,  in  his  official  character,  to  do  any  act 
that  shall,  expressly  or  impliedly,  bind  any  one  by 
warranty.'  If  he  steps  out  oif  his  official  duty,  and 
does  what  the  law  has  given  him  no  authority  to  do, 
he  may  make  himself  personally  responsible,  and 
the  injured  party  must  look  to  him  for  redress. 
With  that  quMtion,  however,  we  have  not,  neces- 
sflrily,  any  concern  at  present.  But  in  that  point 
of  view,  we  see  nothing  in  the  present  case,  to 
justify  the  conclusion^  that  the  Marshal  went  be- 
yond what  was  strictly  his  official  duty.  This  was 
not  a  sale  by  siample,  according  to  the  mefcaintile 
understanding  of  that  practice,  or  this  legal!  accept 
tation  of  the  term.    In  such  sales,  the  purchaser. 
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J  824.  trusts  entirely  to  his  ^warranty ;  and  in  general  is 
^J^*^^^  not  referred  to,  nor  has  he  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
AUegre.  amining,  the  article  in  bulk ;  and,  at  all  events,  is 
not  chargeable  with  negligence,  if  he  omits  to 
make  the  examination,  which  he  has  it  in  his  paw* 
er  to  do.  Although  most  of  the  witnesses  speak  of 
the  tobacco  exhibited  at  t|ie  auction,  as  a  sample, 
we  must  look  at  the  whole  transaotionj  and  see 
what  is  the  judgment  of  law  upon  it,  and  not  be 
governed  by  what  may  be  miscalled  a  sample. 
The  Marshal  denies  that  he  ever  authorized  the 
auctioneer  to  sell  by  sample ;  he  says  he  saw  some 
seroons  opened,  but  he  supposed  it  was  to  show 
the  description  of  property,  or  the  species  of  goods 
offered  for  sale ;  that  he  never  examined  the  to- 
bacco himself,  and  kne\  nothing  about  it ;  that  he 
never  did  sell  by  Mmile,  and  never  conceived 
himself  authorized  so  to  do  ;  and  the  auctioneer 
does  not  pretend  to  have  bad  any  authority  orio* 
stnictions  from  t^e  Marshal  to  sell  by  sample. 
Whatever,  therefore^  from  the  testimony  of  the 
auctioneer,  bears  the  appearance  of  a  sale  by  sam- 
ple, WBM  of  his  own  mere  motionr^nd  without' 4M- 
thority ;  and  if  the  appellBnt  hes  been  misled  by 
any  one,  it  must  have  been  the  auctioneer.;  and  if 
be  has  exceeded  his  authority,  so  as  to  make  Imor 
self  personidly  itosponsible,  redress,  if  at  alt  to  be 
hadt  must  be  from  him  alone;  and  in  examiiittg 
bis  testimony,  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that^. 
after  (he  sale,  he  became  interested  in  the  purehase, 
and  probably  looks  to  the  event  of  this,  suit  for  in- 
demnity for  his  own  loss*.  But  his  testimoayt  when 
taken  together,  4ifforde  n^  just  inference  against 
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him.  He  states,  that  a  part  of  the  tobacco  was  sto*  1 824. 
red  at  Fell's  Poiot,  a  part  on  Smith's  wharf,  and  "^j^^^^ 
from  sitty  to  eighty  seroons  in  the  warehouse  of  AUagte. 
himself  and  partner,  which  was  so  amnownced  at 
tkeUms  of  the  sale ;  that  fifteen  or  twenty  seroons 
were  taken  into  the  street,  out  of  which  three  oir 
four  were  opened;  as  a-sample  of  the  whole  parcel, 
by  which  the  whole  quantity  was  sold.  But  he 
also  states,  that  the  inodein  which  this  tobacco 
toot  $oldy  is  the  usual  and  ordinary  mode  in 
which  merchandise  is  generaUy  sold  at  auction^ 
when  no  specific  directionato  the  contrary  are  gi* 
ven.  This  shows  very  satisfactorily,  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  sale  iohehy  sample^  in  the  le* 
gal  sense  of  the  term,  fio  as  to  carry  with  it  a  war>- 
ranty.  For  sales  at  auction.  In  the  usual  modef^ 
are  never  understood  to  be  accompanied  by  a  war- 
ranty. Auctioneers  are  special  agents,  and  have 
only  authority  to  sell,  and  not  to  warrant,  unless 
specially  instructed  so  to  do.  Information  was 
given  to  those  who  attended  the  auction,  where 
the  tpbaeco  was  storiBd^  to  give  them  an  opportu* 
liity:  of  examining  tt^  if  they  were  disposed  to- do 
iti  'Some  who  attended  widi  a  vit^w  of  purchasing, 
did  examine,  and  satisfied,  themselves  that  it  wisis 
unMUUdi  Not  only  that  which  was  stored  atadi?- 
tanee  was  found  in  this  condition,  but  also  that 
which  fi^as  in  the  store  house,  where  the  auction 
was  held;  and  under  the  immediate  viewof  purcba- 
MfS.  The  appellant  had  it,  therefore,- in  his  pow- 
er, to  obtain  the  same  infbrmation  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  tobacco,  if  he  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  himself  the  trouble.    So  that 
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1824.    wimtever  loss  lid  has  sustained  is  attributable 
^jljj^^^^  solely  to  his  own  negligence,  without  the  fault  or 
Aiiegre.    misconduct  of  any  one ;  and  the  law  will  not»  and 
ought  not,  to  afford  him  redress.     In  sales  of  this 
description  particularly,  and  generally  in  all  judi- 
cial sales,. the  rule  caveat  emptor  muBi  necessarily 
apply,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  there 
being  no  one  to  whom  recourse  can  be  had  for  in- 
demnity against  any  loss  which  may  be  sustained. 
in"*^AdmirJhv      '®  there,  ihen,  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  jKiwere 
proceedings  '  of  a  Court  of  Admiralty  that  will  authorize  its  inter- 

are  to   be  go-  .   ,  .         ./*  .  ,.     /.  i  .    . 

verned  by  the  posUiou,  or  justify  grautmg  rclicf,  to  which  a  party 
as^'^n  other  is  not  entitled  by  the  settled  rules  of  the  common 
law  ?  We  know  of  no  such  principle.  Courts 
of  Admiralty  proceed,  in  many  cases,  in  rem.  But 
this  does  not  alter  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed  in  the  disposition  of  the  7)es. 
It  is  true  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Monte  AUegre 
and  her  cargo  remain  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
may  be  subject  to  the  order  of  this  Court,  if  a 
proper  case  was  made  out,  which,  in  law  or 
equity,  fixed  a  charge  upon  this  fund.  These  pro- 
ceeds are  in  Court  as  the  property  of  the  original 
owners,  and  for  distribution  only.  And  if  such 
owners  would  not  be  liable  at  law  for  the  loss  upon 
the  tobacco,  it  is  not  perceived  that  any  principles 
of  justice  or  equity  will  throw  such  loss  upon  their 
property.  The  principle,  if  well  founded,  can- 
not depend  upon  the  contingency,  whether  or  not 
the  proceeds  shall  happen  to  remain  in  Court  untU 
the  defect  in  the  article  sold  is  discovered.  If  the 
proceeds  are  liable,  they  ought  to  be  followed  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  after  distribution ;  and  if 
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they  cannot  be  reacbed,  the  remedy  ought  to  bo     1824. 
in  personam.     Such  is  the  end  to  which  the  doc-  ^s^')^^^^ 

•  •itt«-i»        111*         i«       -Tfc        *^*  Monte 

trine  must  inevitably  lead,  if  well  founded.     But     Aiiegre. 
it  is  presumed  no  one  would  push  it  thus  far. 

There  is  no  rule  in  Courts  of  equity  to  sanctipn  .  ^'J"'^*  Jj 
what  is  now  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  appei-  equity. 
lant.  The  case  of  Savile  v.  Savilcy  (I  P.  IVmt. 
746.)  is  not  at  all  analogous.  The  applicatioa 
theroi  was  to  compel  the  purchaser  of  certain  pro- 
perty to  complete  his  contract,  he  wishing  t6.  for- 
feit his  deposit,  and  go  no  farther  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  he  should  be  compelled  to  go 
on  and  coinplcte  the  contract:  and  the  Court 
permitted  him  to  forfeit  the  deposit,  considering  it 
a  hard  bargain,  not  fit  to  be  executed.  But,  in 
the  case  before  us,  the  contract  lyas  executed. 
Every  thing  respecting  it  had  been  consummated 
months  before  the  discovery  of  the  damaged  con- 
dition  of  the  tobacco.  The  property  had  been 
delivered,  and  the  consideration  money  paid ;  and 
the  bargain  was  as  much  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Court,  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  defect  had  been 
made  years  afterwards.  We  are, therefore,  brought 
back  to  the  question,  whether,  in  sales,  tike  the 
present,  the  rule  caveat  emptor  is  to  be  applied ; 
and  thinking,  for  the  reasons  already  suggested, 
that  it  is,  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  dismis- 
sing the  petition,  must  be  affirmed. 

Decree  affirmed. 
Vol.  IX.  8? 
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[PftACTICS.] 

MlvEB  and  othera  v.  Wattles. 


WImm  th«  writoCecior  19  dismissedi  for  want  of  junidiccioo,  no 
com  are  allowed. 

ERROR  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Oohimbia. 

Feb.  isih.  IJpoD  inspection  of  the  record,  it  appeared  that 
the  sum  in  controversy  was  below  one  thousand 
dollars,  and,*  thereupon,  the  Court  directed  the 
writ  of  error  to  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Taylor,  for  the  defendant  in  error,  moved 
for  costs. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  that  ill  all 
cases  where  the  cause  is  dismissed  for  want  of  ju-^ 
risdiction,  no  costs  are  allowed. 

Motion  denied. 
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[CoirflTftVCTioif  or  Statute.] 
Walton,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 

V. 

The  United  States,  Defendants  in  Error. 

Under  the  Sd  and  4th  sections  of  the  act  of  the  Sd  of  March,  1797* 
cb.  S68.  a  certified  transcript  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury  is 
evidence  against  the  defendant ;  and  no  claim  for  an/  credit  can  be 
admitted  at  the  triaJ,  which  has  not  been  presented  to,  and  disal- 
lowed by,  Che  accounting  officer  of  the  Treasury,  (unless  in  the 
cases  excepted  by  the  act,)  although  no  proceedings  have  been  had 
against  the  debtor,  under  the  act.  of  the  3d  of  March,  1795,  ch. 
989.,  by  notification  firom  the  Treasury  Department  requiring  him 
to  render  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  his  accounts  and  vouchers 
for  settlement. 
QtAisre,  'Wliether  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1795,  ch.  289.  is  not 

virtually  repealed  by  the  act  of  the  Sd  of  March,  1797,  ch.  368.  ? 
The  official  bond  given  by  a  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  does  not 
extinguish  the  simple  contract  debt  arising  from  a  balance  of  ac- 
count due  from  him  to  the  United  States.    An  action  of  assumpsit 
for  the  balance  of  account,  and  an  action  of  debt  upon  the  bond 
against  the  priactpal  and  sureties,  may  be  maintained  at  the  same 
time. 
In  an  action  against  the  Receiver,  not  describing  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  evidence  may  be  given  of  moneys  received  in  hi^  official 
capacity ;  end,  under  a  count  fa  money  had  and  received,  evi- 
dence may  be  given  of  public  stock  received  by  him,  where  such 
stock  is,  by  law,  made  receivable,  at  par,  in  payment  for  lands  sold 
by  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  bill  of  exceptions  should  be  formaUy  drawn 
and  signed  before  the  trial  is  at  an  end.    The  exception  may  be 
taken  at  the  trial,  and  noted  by  the  Court,  and  may,  afterwards, 
during  the  term,  be  reduced  to  form,  and  signed  by  the  Judge. 
But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  signed  mme  pr9  tene,  and  purports,  on 
its  face,  to  be  the  same  as  if  actually  reduced  to  form,  and  signed 
during  the  trial.    It  would  be  a  fatal  error  if  it  were  to  appear 
otherwise. 


Walton 

v. 
U.  States. 
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1824.        THIS  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Clatf^f,  for  the 
^^^^"^^"^^  plain  tiff  in  error,  and  by  the  Attomey-GenenUf 
for  the  defendants  in  error. 

Monk  nth.     Mr.  Justice  Duvall  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  in  this  cacre,  who  was. de- 
fendant in  the  Court  below,  was  a  receiver  of  pub- 
lic money,  in  one  of  the  land  offices  in  the  District 
of  Mississippi,  and  being  indebted  to.  the  United 
States  in  a  large  amount,  an  action  of  assumpsit 
was  instituted  against  him,  to  recover  the  balance 
due,  which  was  stated  to  be  jff  102,478  851,  made 
up  of  cash  and  stock ;  viz.  in  cash,  ;$f93,639  93^9 
and  in  Mississippi  stock,  ;^8,838  92.  The  de- 
claration contains  only  one  count,  'which  is  for 
money  lent  and  advanced,  laid.out  and  expended, 
and  for  money  had  and  received.  To  this  the 
general  issue  of  non  assumpsit  was  pleaded,  and 
issue  was  joined.  The  attorney  for  the  UJaited 
States,  to  support  the  claim,  offered  in  evidence 
a  transcript  from  the  books  and  proceedings  of 
the  Treasury,  authenticated  under  the  seal  of  the 
Department,  pursuant  to  an  act  to  provide  more 
effectually  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  between 
the  United  States  and  receivers  of  public  money« 
jMissed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1797;  to  the  admis- 
sion of  which  evidence  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant objected : 

1.  Because  there  had  not  been  any  proceedings 
against  him  under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1 795,  entitled,  **  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  re- 
covery of  debts  due  from  individuals  to  the  United 
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States,"  by  notification  from  the  Treasury  Depart-     1824. 
inenty  requiring  him  to  render  to  the  Auditor  bf  ^"^^^^^ 
the  Treasury  his  accounts  and  vouchers,  in  order        v. 
to  a  settlement,  as  directed  by  that  act. 
.  2.  Because  the  account  offered  in  evidence  was 
against  the  defendant,  as  receiver  of  public  money, 
west  of  Pearl  river,  and  that  the  defendant,  as 
siich  receiver,  had  executed  a  bond  with  security, 
according  to  law.  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  such;  and  that  the  remedy  against  him 
being  upon  his  official  bond  alone,  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received  would  pot  lie 

3.  Because  the  declaration  was  against  him  in 
his  individual  capacity,  and  the  evidence  offered 
showed  that  he  was  liable,  if  at  all,  in  his  public 
character  as  receiver  of  public  money  west  of  Pearl 
river,  and  not  in  his  individual  capacity.  But  the 
.Court  overruled  the  objection,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  the  transcript  was  evidence  to  support  the 
declaration,  and  permitted  the  same  to  go  to  the 
jury:  to  which  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  defen- 
dant, by  his  counsel,  excepted,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  brought  up  to  this  Court  by  writ  of 
error,  for  their  revision. 

In  the  argument  of  this  cause,  the  cojinsel  for 
the  plaintiff  in  error  has  made  no  question  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  record.  He  contends  that 
the  act  of  1795  is  not  repealed  by  that  of  1797, 
and  that  the  suit  of  the  United  States  against 
Walton  cannot  be  maintained,  because,  before  a 
suit  can  be  sustained  by  the  United  States  against 
a  debtor,  he  is  entitled,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1795,  to  a  notification  from 
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1824.     the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  appear  before 
""^l^j^JJ^  the  Auditor,  with  hia  accounts  and  vouchersi  af- 
J'        fording  bim  an  opportunity  of  a  just  and  fair  set** 
tiement  upon  a  full  investigation  of  his  accounts. 
That,  without  such  investigation,  mane  items,  for 
which  the  debtor  may  claim  a  credit,,  may  be  re- 
jected for  want  of  the  necessary  explanations. 
To  this  reasoning  the  Attomey-Gen'ral,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  replies,  by  insisting 
that  the  act  of  1795  is  virtually  repealed  by  that 
of  1797,  which  contains  similar  and  additional 
provisions,  incompatible  with  those  of  the  former 
act;  and  that  the  debtor  has  ample  opportunity  of 
a  full  and  just  examination  of  his  accounts  under 
the  last  mentioned  act.     The  Court  deem  it  unne* 
ctessary  to  decide  the  questiojn,  whether  the  act  of 
1795  is  repealed  by  that  of  1797,  because  tlie  last 
mentioned  act  contains  ample  provision  for  this 
case.     It  is  provided  by  the  2d  section  of  that  act, 
**  that  in  every  case  of  delinquency,  where  suit 
has  been  or  shall  be  instituted,  a  transcript  from 
the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  Treasury,  cer- 
tified by  the  Register,  and  authenticated  under  the 
seal  of  the  Department,  shall  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence, SlcJ*^    And  by  the  4th  section  it  is  enacted, 
**  that  in  suits  between  the  United  States  and  indi- 
viduals, no  claim  for  a  credit  shall  be  admitted, 
upon  trial,  but  such  as  shall  appear  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  their  examination,  and  by  them  disallowed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  it  should  be  proved  to 
the  satisfactibn  of  the  Court,  that  the  defendant 
is,  at  the  time  of  trial,  in  possession  of  vouchers 
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not  before  in  bis  po^er  to  procurorj^  AAd  tbat  be  was    1824. 
prevented  from  exhibiting  a  claim  for  aubb  credit 
at  the  Tn^asury,  by  absence  from  the  United 
States,  or  some  unavoidable  accident" 

These  positive  provisions  ,of  the  Jaw  must  be 
disregarded,  tf  we  say  tbat  the  authentioated  trans- 
cript from  the  Treasury  Department  is  notevidence. 
They  are  too  plain  to  require  arguinerit;  and  the 
debtor  has  a  fair  opportunity  of  establishing  his 
.account,  if  just,  without  a  notificatiaD  firom  the 
Comptroller,  according  to  the  act  of  1705.  In  the 
first  place^' he  states  bis  account,  and  when  stated, 
it  is  rendered  to  the  Auditor,  who  examines  it,  and 
makes  a  report  to  the  Comptroller,  by  whom  it  .is 
revised.  Afterwards,  in  case  of  a  suit,  be  Ms  an 
impartial  trial  in  Court,  where '^an  opportunisms 
again  afforded  him.  of  supporting  his  claim ;  and  if 
the  Court  and  jury,  before  whom  the  cause  is  tried, 
should  be  of  opinion  that  any  item  of :  his  ac- 
count has  been  improperly  rejected,  it  is  restored, 
to  hifi  credit.  On  the  trial  of  this  cause  in  the 
Court  below,  it  appears  that  the  balance  cliimed 
was  reduced  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  to  44,994 
dolhirs  and  57  cents ;  it  is.  presumed,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  vouchers  under  tbe  4th  sectidb  of  the 
act  of  1797,  which  had  not  been  rendered  to  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  also  urged,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
in  error,  that  the  amount  offered  in  evidence  is 
against  him,  as  receiver  of  public  money;  and  that 
he  bad  executed  a  bond  with  security,  according 
to  law,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
such ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  account  was  merged 
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1824.  in  the  «ealed  instruineQt,  on  which  alone  the  ae- 
tion  can  be  sustained.  It  may  be  admitted,  that 
a  security  under  seal  extinguishes  a  simple  con- 
tract debt ;  but  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
the  account  and  the  bond  are  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  official  bond  is  not  given  for  the  ba- 
lance due ;  it  is  a  collateral  security  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  official  duties  of  the  officer, 
and  was  executed  long  before  the  existenci^  of  the 
balance  claimed.  It  may  be  asked,  how  could  a 
bond,  in  a  penalty  of  10,000  dollars,  extinguish  a 
simple  contract  debt  of  more  than  100,000  dollars  ? 
The  balance  claimed  could  not  be  recovered  by  a 
j8uit  on  the  bond.  In  all  similar  cases,  between 
the  United  States  and  their  debtors,  it  is  usual  to 
institute  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  balance 
struck  on  settlement  of  the  account,  and  an  action 
of  debt  on  the  official  bond,  to  recover  the  penalty 
of  the  sureties.  It  is  indispensably  necessary,  in 
every  instance  where  the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay. 
The  third  and  last  objection  made  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  is  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
charged  in  the  declaration  in  bis  individual  capa- 
city, and  the  evidence  offered  is  against  hini  in  his 
public  character ;  and  further,  that  the  account 
charges  stock  and  money,  and  the  claim  is  in  mo- 
ney only  ;  that  on  a  count  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived, evidence  cannot  be  given  that  the  defend- 
ant received  any  thing  but  money.  It  is  a  full  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  to  observe^  1.  That  the 
receiver  is  ihdividually  responsible  for  all  the  mo- 
ney he  received  in .  hi9  public  capacity ;  and/2. 
That  evidences  of  the  public  debt  are  made^  by  ^ 
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laWy  payable  at  their  nominal  valiie,  for  lands  sold     1824. 
by  the  United  States  ;  and,  therefore,  stock  is  re.  ^"^^^JJ^^ 
ceivable  as  money  at  par. .  And  it  appearing,  by         v. 
the  account  offered  in  evidence,  that  the  far  great- 
er part  of  the  balance  claimed  is  in  money,  it  was 
proper  and  legal  evidence  to  support  the  declara- 
tion ;  and  as  the  balance  claiihed  was  reduced  by 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  is  for  money  only, 
and  for  less  than  the  amount  of  cash  claimed,  the 
just  inference  is,  thai  the  stock  balance  was  extin- 
guished by  the  vouchers  produced  by  the  defend- 
ant, on  the  trial  in  the  Court  below. 

An  objection  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  the' bill  of  exceptions  in  this  case 
was  not  taken  .at  the  trial;  but  purports  on  the  face 
of  the  record  to  have  been  taken  and  signed  after 
judgment  rendered  in  the  oaae.  It  is  true,  that 
the  bill  of  exceptions  states,  that  the  evidence  was 
objected  to  at  the  trial :  but  it  is  not  said  that  any 
exception  was  then  taken  to  the  decision  of  the 
Couft.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  might  be  true,  that  the 
objection  was  made,  and  yet  not  insisted  upon  by 
way  of  exception.  But  the  more  material  consi- 
deration is,  that  the  bill  of  excefitions  itself  ap- 
pears on  the  record  not  to  have  been  taken  at  all, 
until  after  judgment.  It  is  a  settled  principle^  that 
no  bill  of  exceptions  is  valid,  which  is  not  for  mat- 
ter .ex<5epted  to  at  the^triah  We  do  not  mean  to 
says^tbat  it  is  necessary,  (and  in  point  of  practice 
we  know  it  to  be  otherwise,)  that  the  bill  of  exc^p* 
tions.  should  be  formalHy  drawn  and  signed,  befwe 
the  trial  is  at  an  end.  Si  will  be  sufficient,  if  the 
exeeption  be  taken  at  the  trial,  and  noted  "by  the 

V0L.IX*  83 
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1824.  Court,  with  the  requi9ite  certainty ;  and  H  may» 
)^!^^jP^^  afterwards,  during  the  term,  according  to  the  mres 
of  the  Court,  be  reduced  to  form,  and  signed  by 
the  Judge ;  and  so,  in  fact,  is  the  general  practice. 
But  in  all  such  cases,  the  bill  of  exceptions  is  sign- 
ed nunc  pro.  tunc ;  and  it  purports  on  its  face  to 
be  the  same,  as  if  actually  reduced  to  foriki,  and 
signed,  pending  the  trial.  And  it  would  be  a  fa- 
tal error,  if  it  were  to  appear  otherwise ;  for  the 
original  authority,  under  which  bills  of  excep- 
tions are  allowed,  has  always  been  considered  to 
be  restricted  to  matters  of  ex'ception  taken  pend- 
ing the  trial,  and  ascertained  before  the  verdict. 

Judgment  affirmed,  with  costs. 


The  FANriY.     The  Consul-General  of 
Portugal,  Ltbellant 

Case  of  capture  bj  an  armed  vessel,  fitted  out  in  the  pcurts  of  the 
tinited  States,  to  breach  of  the  neutralitj  acts.  Clainl  bjr  an  al- 
leged 6efus  JIM  purchaser  is  a  foreign  port  injected,  and*  reistha- 
tioo  decieed  to  the  original  owners. 

A  ^ems  JUUi  purchaser,  without  notice,  in  such  case,  is  entitled  to  be 
reimbursed  the  freight  wliich  he  maj  have  paid  upon  the  captured 
goods;  and  the  inhooent  neutral  carrier  of  such  goods,  the  auno 
havliig  been  trtashipp^d  ittja  fonsgo  port,  is  eutitled  to  freight-oot 
of  theglKxls. 
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APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland.     1824. 

The  Fanny.- 

This  was  the  case  of  a  libel  filed  by  the  Conmil- 
General  of  Portugal,  on  behalf  of  certain  Portu- 
guese subjects,  owners  of  a  number  of  hides  which 
had  been  brought  from  St.  Thomas  to  Baltimore 
in  the  brig  Fanny.  The  facts  proved  in  the  cause, 
which  the  Court  considered  to  be  material,  are  the 
following: 

Sometime  in  the  year  1817,  Robert  M.  Good- 
win, Clemedt  Cathill,  JameA  Halsey,  and  John  R. 
Mifflin,  all  of  them  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  denominated  ''The  American  concism,"  fitted 
out,  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  a  brig,  called  La  RepMi- 
^anOf  as  a  privateer  to  cruise  against  the  subjects 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  a  commission  ob- 
tained for  her  from  Jose  Ariigas.   Thus  prepared, 
she  sailed  under  the.  command  of  Obadiah  Chase, 
also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  and,  in  February, 
1818,  she  captured  the  Portuguese  brig  Aurora, 
which,  with  her  cargo,  were  sent  to  St.  Barts,  and 
there  add  as  American  property  for  about  20,000 
dollars.     With  this  money,  thus  raised,  Goodwin 
proceeded  to  Baltimore^  and  there  invested  it  in  the 
purchase  of  a  new  brig,  called  the  Athenea,  which 
had  been  lately  built  at  that  port.  Having;  changed 
her  name  to  that  of  the  New  Republicana,  both  pri- 
.  va.t0ers  shipped  their  ere w:s  at  Baltimore,  together 
with  their  munitions  of  war^  except  the  cannon 
and  carriages  for  the  latter  vessel,  which,,  with  a 
view  of  deceiving  the  custom-housQ  officers,  were 
pwt  on  board  of  a  small  schooner,  and  were  traps-^ 
Ibrred  to  this  privateer,  a  few  miles  below  the 
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1 824.  fort.  The  commission,  together  with  other  papers 
^j^^'Jf^  belonging  to  the  Republicana,  were  delivered  to 
the  New  Republicana,  and  both  the  privateers 
proceeded  to  sea;  the  latter  under  the  command 
of  the  above  mentioned  Clement  Cnthill,  one  of 
the  owners..  She  soon  after  fell  in  with  the  Por- 
tuguese ship  Don  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  laden  with 
a  valuable  cargo  of  hides,  sugar,  &c.  which  she 
captured  on  the  22d  of  September,  18 18,  and  or- 
dered in  to  the  Five  Islands,  there  to  aivait  the 
orders  of  Goodwin.  At  this  place,  Goodwin  tran- 
shipped the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  into  seve- 
ral small  vessels,  which  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  consigned  to  Kf^ouffron  Sl  Co.,  mer- 
chantA  of  that  place.-  The  residue  of  the  cargo, 
except  a  small  part,  which  was  afterwards  taken, 
together  witli  the  Don  Pedro,  by  Commodore 
Jolly,  commanding  a  squadron  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  was  also  carried  by  Goodwin 
to  St.  Thomas^  in  the  old  privateer,'«t  which  place 
ft  is  probable  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  captu- 
red property*  was- sold.  Nathaniel  Levy,  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  that  island,  purchased  4004  of  the 
hide$f  which,  together  with  555  logs  of  lignum 
vita  J  he  shipped  in  the  brig;Fanny  to  Baltimore, 
where  she  arrived  in  January,  1819,  consigned  to 
Lyde.  Goodwin.  On  the  21st  of  this  month,  the 
hides  apd/fjgnttmrtto  were  libelled  as  Portuguese 
property,  illegally  taken  oft  the  high  seas,  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  lignum  viUt  was 
released  from  the  operation  of  the  libel. 

To  this  libel  a  claim  was  filed  by  Ly^e  Good- 
win, as  agent  of  Levy,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
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the  hides  had  been  purcha9ed  by  Levy/ in  the  re-     1824. 
gular  course  of  trade,  from  Souffron  &  Co,,  and  ."^JhTFlIIIIy. 
all  knowledg<^  of  the  matters  alleged  in  the  libel 
is  denied.     On  the  15th  of  March  the  hides  were 
delivered  upon  stipulation,  having  been  appraised 
at  the  sum  of  l!2iOOO  dollars. 

In  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  the  District 
Court,  the  owners  of  the  brig  Fanny  presented  to 
the  Judge  a  petition,  petting  forth,  that  on  the  6th 
of  October,  1818,  Nathan  Levy  entered  into  a 
charter-party  of  affreightment  with  the  petitioners 
for  the  brig  Fanny,  on  certain  terms  stated  in  the 
petition,  for  a  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Lucie, 
and  if  required,  to  three  other  ports  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  thence  back  to  Baltimore.  That,  un- 
der this  charter-party,  the  said  brig  took  in  a  cargo 
at  Baltimore,  and  sailed  to  St.  Lucie;,  and  to  three 
other  ports,  and  finally  delivered  the  cargo  to  the 
•aid  Levy,  who  afterwards  shipped  on  board  the 
said  brig,  at  St.  Thomas,  4000  hides  and  555 
sticks  of  lignum  vitse,  to  be  carried  to  Baltimore, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17th  of  January,  1819. 
That  upon  her  arrival,  and  when  the  master  was 
about  to  deliver  the  cargo  to  the  consignee  of  Levy, 
this  libel  and  claim  were  filed,  an,d  the  cargo  was 
taken  from  the  possession  of  the  master  by  the 
Marshal,  under  the  process  of  the  said  Court. 
That  there  was  then  due  to  the  petitioners, 
on  the  said  charter-party,  the  sum  of  2094  dollars 
50  cents,  as  admitted  by  the  said  Levy,  which  they 
pray  may  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  hides 
and  itgnumviUB.  This  petition  was  accompanied 
by  an  account,  dated  the  28th  of  December,  ¥818, 
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signed  by  Nathan  Levy,  acknowledging  a  balance 
of  2094  dollars  50  cents  to  be  due  the  said  brig 
Fanny  on  the  charter-party.  Below  this  account 
is  the  following  entry,  not  signed  by  any  person  : 
^'The  freight  on  the  homeward  cargo,  consisting  of 
4004  bides  and  555  sticks  of  lignum  vxttB,  j$fI047 
25."  The  Court  made  an  order  that  the  agent  of 
the  claimant  should  pay  the  freight  on  the  above 
goods  to  the  amount  of  1047  dollars  25  cents. 

The  District  Court  decreed  the  claimants  to  pay 
to  the  libellant  the  appraised  value  of  the  hides,  as 
mentioned  in  their  stipulation,  together  with  in- 
teYest  and  costs,  after  deducting  the  amount  of 
freight  theretofore  ordered  to  be  paid.  This  de- 
cree being  wholly  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court, 
upon  an  appeal,  both  par  ies  appealed  from  that 
decree  to  this  Court. 

Mr;  D.  Hoffman^  for  the  libellant,  argued, 
1.  That  this  was  a  piratical  taking,  there  being 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  a  valid  commission.*  But 
if  the  power  granting  the  commission  were  valid, 
still  the  seizure  is  piratical,  as  the  commission  was 
not  only  amortised^  but  transferred  to  a  new  ves^ 
eel  and  a  new  commander,  by  whom  it  was  abused 
in  the  grossest  acts  of  violence,  evincive  of  an  awi^ 
muB  depredandif  arid  which  constituted  the  cap- 
tors trespassers  ab  initio.^  Had  the  authority 
which  granted  the  commission  been  competent, 

a  7  Wheat.  Rip. 476.    8  Wheat.  R«p.  111. 
h$Wood.ljee.    14  Jokne.  Rep.  273. 
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apd  ihri  prdoeediilga  under  it  regular,  as  the  \awa  1824. 
of  this  country  have  b^en  violated  by  the  captors,  ^S^Y"^^ 
who  are  American  citizens,  this  Court  will  restore 
the  res  capiat  The  appellant  claims  the  protec- 
tion of  this  Court,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
hnuBJidei  purchaser,  under  a  valid  condemnation. 
If  this  could  avaiV  him  in  law,  he  has  failed  in  his 
proof  of  bona  fides.  Every  circumstance  of  evi- 
dence and  probability  is  against  him.  Admitting, 
however,  that  there  Was  a  purchase  in  good  faith, 
and  under  entire  ignorance  of  the  circumstances, 
the  title  of  this  claimant  cannot  be  valid  against 
that  of  the  original  owners,  since  there  was  no 
condemnation  in  point  of  fact;  and  if  there  had 
been,  still,  as  the  taking  was  either  without  a  valid 
commission,  op  in  -virtue  of  an  amortieed  or  abu- 
sed one,  the  condemnation  would  be  inoperative.^ 

2.  Levy,if  fr^e  from  all  blame,  cannot  sustain 
his  claim,  undier  the  doctrine  of  market  overt 
There  can  be  no  such  protection  for  property  tisi- 
ken  jure  heUi^  at  least  until  after  condemnation ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  mor^  ov^  is  itself  unknown 
to  the  jus  gentium.'' 

3.  A  condemnatiqp  is  produced,  but  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  its  operation^  since  a  con- 
demnation, in  all  respects  valid  as  between  belfi- 
gerents,  cannot  deprive  this  Court  of  its  power  to 

.  a  ^Wheai.Rtp,  192.  7  Wheot.  Rep.  496.  8  WhetA. Rep.l\^. 

h  2  Bro.  Civ.  La»^  95^  252,  253.  ^6%.  46l.  464.  1  JoJbit. 
Rep.  471.    Bee*$  Rep.  308.    5  Wheat.  Rep:  S45,  346. 

c  2  Wood.  Lee.  429.  1  Jokne.  Cae.  Ajl.  Mariene  on  Prir. 
44.  Moa.  de  Jure  Mar.  57-  60. 68.  85.  God.  193.  Hob.  70. 
7  Wkeal.  Rep.  490. 
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1824.  restore^  when  the  original  taking  was  in  violation 
T^TFanny.  <^^ou'''»ws.  And ^  secondly ^  the  condemnation 
now  exiiibitedy  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  pro* 
perty  in  question,  as  it  will  be  found,  on  reference 
to  the  dates,  that  this  decree  of  condemnation  was 
some  time  after  Levy's  alleged  purchase,  and,  in- 
deed, only  a  few  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  libel 
in  this  cause.     But, 

4.  The  main  point  of  mquiry  regards  the  claim 
to  freight  We  contend,  that  the  appellant  is  re- 
sponsible to  us  for  the  entire  value  of  the  l^ides,  as 
the  same  is  ascertained  by  the  stipulation,  together 
with  interest;  and  that  the  freight  bill,  though 
properly  paid  by  the  appellant  to  the  innocent 
ship-owner,  cannot  now  be  deducted  by  this  ille- 
gal captor,  from  the  amount  stipulated  to  be  paid 
by  him.  Waiving  all  question  which  might  be 
made,  as  to  the  power  of  this  Court  to  decree 
freight  in  the  case,  on  the  ground  of  incidental  ju- 
risdiction, we  insist  tliat  the  present  is  not  a  claim 
by  the  ship-owner  for  his  freight,  but  by  the  appel- 
lant, to  -have  the  same  allowed  to  him  out  of  this 
fundf  as  having  been  properly  paid  by  him.  If 
this  Court  reject  the  cljfiim  of  the  appellant  to  the 
property,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  illegally 
captured,  and  that  this  infirmity  adheres  to  ^be 
property  even  in  the  hands  of  a  borne  fidei  purcba- 
ser,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  purcha- 
ser can  rightfully  impose  any  charge  or  incum- 
brance whatever  upon  it.  But  when  we  advert  to 
the  real  character  of  the  appellant,  and  find  him 

a  t  meat.  Kep.  108.  l€7. 174. 
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au  unworthy  claimant^  in  truth  as  much  so  as  the  1824. 
captor  himself  had  been,  we  cannot  suppose  that  iji^TKmy. 
he  can  be  entitled  to  any  favour  at  the  hands  of 
this  Court.  He  brought  this  prize  property  into 
an  American  port,  withoift  the  knowledge  or  priiri- 
ty  of  its  owner,  and  surely  ought  not  to  claim 
either  compensation  or  indemnity,  for  doing  that 
which,  as  to  the  other  party,  is  tn^tfmtem,  and 
has  proved,  in  fact,  extremely  prejudicial  to  him. 
If  this  be  a  claim  on  the  fund,  it  is  only  so  as  re- 
gards tlie  innocent  owner.  No  lien  can  be  created 
by  one  who  has  no  property,  general  or  special^ 
in  the  thing.  If  a  mcUafideipoaaeBaor  cannot  so 
mortgage  or  pledge  the  property,  as  that  such 
mortgage  or  pledge  shall  be  valid  against  the  true 
proprietor,  he  is  not  competent  to  create  any  lien, 
nor  to  impose  any  charge  or  incumbrance  what- 
ever. But  without  pressing  this  point,  we  do  not 
think  tliat  the  appellant  is  entitled  to  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  innocent  ship-owner,  if  such 
right  of  lien  even  vested  in  him.  If  this  claim  to 
freight  were  one  in  rem^  as  well  em  in  personam^ 
and  the  illegal  captors,  or  those  claiming  under 
them,  have  satisfied  the  personal  obligation,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  can  now  enforce  that  lien 
against  the  fund  wiiich  it  might,  argunienti gratia, 
be  admitted  that  the  ship-owner  possessed.  This 
is  very  unlike  the  casa  of  a  meutraPs  claim  for 
freight  on  belligerent  property  ci^tured  from  him 
by  another  belligerent  The  neutral  had  a  right  so 
to  employ  his  vessel,  subject  only  to  the  bellige- 
rent's  right  to  make  the  seizure ;  he,  therefore,  in 
such  case,  takes  it  cttm  anere;  and  must  pay  the 

Vol.  IX.  84 
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11124  neutral  hid  freight.  The  object  here,  however,  is 
^[!g^P^  to  ^nsfer  the  obligation  of  paying  the  freight 
from  the  illegal  captor  to  the  despoiled  individual. 
If  the  controversy  were  now  wholly  between  the 
Portujfuese  owners  of  the  property  tad  the  inno- 
cent American  ship-ownerf  the  claim  might  de- 
serve some  consideration.  In  this  case,  the  ship- 
owner is  tbe-agent  of  the  captors,  or  those  claiming 
under  them,  not  of  the  Portuguese  owner,  and  as 
Sttch,  must  look  to  his  employers,  and  not  to  the 
goods ;  and  if,  in  fact,  the  illegal  captor  has  paid 
the  freight,  he  canndt  thereby  entitle  himself  to  be 
rafonded  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  piratical  taking. 
The  daim  lo  freight  is  always  conventional ;  a 
claim  even  to  pro  rata  freight,  arises  from  some 
convention,  and  not  from  the  simple  fact  of  trans^ 
portation*  In  this  case,  no  consent  of  the  owners 
to  the  shipment  to  Baltimore  can  be  implied, 
pur  claim  to  the  property  is  disputed  on  aU  points; 
lOid  jf  hone  of  these  is  found  tenable,  but  the  taking 
*]tf  ascertained  to  be  a  gross  act  of  piracy,  it  would 
be  a  strange  anopialy,  that  an  honest  and  lawful 
bdligerent  must  pay  freight  to  a  neutral  ship*, 
owner,  and  yet  that  a  piratical  captor  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  charges  voluntarily  imposed  by  him  on 
the  property,  and  that  these  shall  be  cast  on  those 
whom  he  has  endeavoured  to  despoil. 

5.  The  Court  below  has,  also,  manifestly  erred 
in  allowing  the  entire  freight  bill,  as  this  includes 
.  acharge  on  sonde  lignum  mtis,  which  formed  no 
part  of  that  which  is  owned  or  demanded  by  the 
libellant  We,  therefore,  ask  at  the  hands  c^  this 
Courts  the  whole  value  of  the^property,  as  it  is  as- 
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certaincd  by  the  stipulation,  together  With  interest 
from  its  dnte,  so  that  the  claim  to  freight  may  be 
wholly  rejected.  The  ship-owner  is,  indeed,  the 
petitioner  for  freight  in  this  case ;  but  he  has  been 
since  paid,  and  the  claim,  in  truth,  is  now  at  the 
instance  of  the  captor,  who  desires  to  be  subroga- 
ted to  the  rights  of  the  ship-owner,  and  to  enforce 
his  lien,  if  he  had  one.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  no  such  right  existed,  and  that  if  it  ever 
did,  the  captor  is  not  entided  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  such  lien. 

Mr.  Winder^  contraj^  argued  principally  upoa 
the  facts,  to  show  that  the  alleged  purchase  was 
bonajide. 

Mr.  Justice  Washington,  delivered  the  opinion  Manh  isDU 
of  the  Court;  and  after  stating  the  case,  proceed- 
ed as  follows : 

The  above  case  presents  two  questions  for  the 
consideration  of  this  Court.  I.  Whether  the 
Court  below  was  correct,  in  restoring  to  the  Por- 
tuguese owner  that  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Fanny 
which  was  restored?  And,  2..  Whether  the  freight 
which  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners  of  that  vessel,  ought,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  have  been  dedticted  from  the  appraised  value 
of  the  hides  ? 

Upon  the  first  question,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  facts  above  stated  are  incontestibly  proved  by 
the  evidence  in  the  cause.  That  the  capturing 
vesseK  the  New  Republicana,  was  built  at  Balti- 
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18S4v  rndfe,  i^urchaMd  at  that  plaed  by  citizenB  of  the 
)gQ^  United  StateSf  and  there  manned  and  fitted  for 
aea,  armed  and  equipped  aa  a  yessel  of  war,  with- 
in the  watera  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
and  with  such  equipments,  .left  the  United  States, 
to  cruiJse  against  the  vessels  and  property  of  Spa- 
nish and.  Portuguese  subjects  on  the  high  seas ; 
and  upon  aqch  cniisei  captured  the  Don  Pedro  de 
Alcantara,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  belonging  to 
Portuguese  subjects,  were  facts  too  clearly  proved 
to  be  questioned ;  nor  were  they  questioned  by  the 
cotthsel  for  the  claimants.  It  is  establishedji  hf 
evidence  equally  dear  and  uncontradicted,  that  thti 
4004  hides  w)iich  were  brought  in  the  Fanny  from 
St.  Thomas  to  Baltimore,  upon  which  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  below  operated,  formed  a  part  of  the 
cai^ef  the  Don  Pedrb  de  Alcantara  at  the  tiitie 
of  her  capture,  and  that  they  were  the  property  of 
'Portuguese  subjects. 

This,  then/ is  the  case  of  property  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  power,  captured  on 
the  high  seas  by  a  privateer,  owned  and  com- 
manded by  citizeha  of  the  United  States,  fitted 
aoid  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war,  within  the  wa- 
ters and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  aad, 
according  to  the  uniform  decisions*  of  this  Court 
in  similar  cases,  as  well  as  in  others,  where  similar 
equipments  have  been  made  within  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  by  foreigners,  the  property  so 
illegally  captured  and  .brought  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, must  be  reatored  to  the  originisd  owners, 
unless  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  sale  of  it 
to  the  claimant  devested  thosi  owners  of  their  ri^t 
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to  the  same.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  WH. 
place,  that  the  asserted  purchase  of  these  hides  ^;||^i^lj|^^ 
by  Levy  is  unsupported  by  any  evideiice.  what- 
ever. He  alleges  in  his  claim,  that  he  purchased 
the  bides  for  a  valuable  consideration  from  Soufr 
fron  &>  Go.  in  the  regular  course  of  trade;  but 
this  allegation  is  not  upheld  by  any  written  docu-* 
ment,  or  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 
The  cause  was  depending  more  than  two  years  in 
the  Courts  betow,  during  all  which  time  it. was 
fully  in  the  power  of  the  claimant,  a  resident  of 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  to  have  proved  the 
reality  of  this  purchase,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
vendors,  or  otherwise,  if  tlife  fact  had  been  as  it 
was  alleged. 

But,  admitting  the  truth  of  the  asserted  sale  to 
Levy,  he  was,  nevertbelessy  a  purchaser  from  the 
agent  of  a  tortious  possessor  of  property  to  which 
he  bad  no  title  whatever,  and  who,  consequently, 
could  transfer  none  to  his  vendee.  The  proceed-i* 
ings  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Margarita^ 
by  Commodore  Jolly,  against  the  Don  l^c^dro  de 
Alcantara  and  the  small  part  of  her  cargo  which 
IiHd  not  been  transhipped  at  the  Five  Islands,  so 
far  from  amounting  %o  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, even  of  the  property  libelled  as  prize  of  war, 
proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  a  recapture  from  a 
non-commissioned  privateer,  for  which  the  recap- 
tor  was  rewarded  by  a  liberal  salvage,  and  the 
residue  of  the  sal^  of  the  property  was  decreed 
to  the  Portuguese  owners,  in  case  they  should 
claim  the  same  within  thco  perjod  of  a  year  and  a 
day*.    This  Court  is.  therefore,  of  opiiiion  that .. 
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1824.    the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Gourti  bo  far  as  it  re^ 
!{^^^;^  stores  to  the  libellant  the  4004  hides,  or  their  pro- 
ceeds, is  right,  and  ought  to  be  affirmed* 

The  second  question  respects  the  freight,  which 
the  decree  of  the  Court  below  ordered  to  be  de-  . 
duQted  from  the  appraised  value  of  the  hides;  and 
it  is  attended  by  no  difficulty  but  such  as  arises 
from  the  confined  and  imperfect  statement  of  the 
fiiets  appearing  in  this  record.  That  the  freight 
*of  the  lignum  viia^  which  did  hot  belong  to  the 
libellants,  and  against  which  the  proceedings  were 
abandoned,  ought  not  to  have  been  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  hides,  is  a  matter  which  we 
think  is  quite  too  i^lear  to  be  disputed ;  and  we 
think  it  probable  that  tbei  mistake  was  occasioned 
by  an  oversight  in .  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court, 
from  his  not  knowing>  or  recollecting,  when  the 
petition  for  freight  was  before  him,  that  the  Ug^ 
iNMii  viUt  had  been  released  from  the  operation  of 
the  libel.  The  decree,  then,  must,  of  course,  be 
wvened,  for  this  rtfason,  and  the  cause  remanded 
for  further  proceedings,  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
separate  the  freight  upon  that  article,  from  that 
due  upon  the  hides. 

But  there  is,  apparently,  error  in  the  decree  in 
respect  to'  the  whole  of  the  freighjt,  which,  it  is 
possible,  may  be  explained  and  removed  by  a  fiur- 
ther  examination  of  this  subject  in  the  Court  he- 
low.  The  petition  for  freight  claims  the  precise 
aum  of  2094  dollars  and  50  cents,  as  the  balaflpe 
^kdowledged  to  be  due  by  the  ckumantr  and  the 
account,  signed  by  him  on  the28th^f  December, 
1818,  which  accompanied  the  petition^  amounted 
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to  ai>acknoi¥ledginent  that  that  sum  was  then  due.  18!24. 
The  items  of  that  account  are,  freight  on  1095  )f^^f^^^^ 
barrels  of  flour,  out  and  home,  per  charter-paity,  5 
c$)a^s  of  furniture,  36  bags  qf  com,  and  7  daya  de- 
murrage. Below  that  account  is  stated  the  freight 
due  upon  the  hides  and  lignum  vitee,  amounting 
to  1047  dollars  and  25  cents.  It  would  9eem, 
therefore,  as  if  the  freight  upon  the  hides  and 
lignum  viUB,  which  arrived  in  Baltimore  some/ 
time  in  January,  1819,  was  not  included  in  the 
account  signed  by  the  claimant,  and  if  so,  it  was 
not  claimed  to  be  due,  nor  required  hf  the  peti- 
tion to  be  paid.  Yet  the  order  of  the  Court  was, 
that  it  should  be  paid,  and  it  was  accordingly  de- 
ducted from  the  appraised  value  of  the  hides.  If 
the  case  should  turn  out  to  be  suqh  as  is  above 
supposed,  it  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  freight  upon  the  hides  had  been  paid 
by  Levy,  in  which  case  it  ought  not  to  be  deducted 
from  their  appraised  value,  unless  the  reality  of 
the  asserted  purchase  of  the  hides  by  Levy  should' 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
below,  without  which,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he 
is  to  be  considered  as  Si^naUeJidei  possessor, 
and,  consequently,  as  not  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
th'e  freight  so  paid,  out  of  the  propei^y  of  the  Por- 
tuguese owners.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
appear  that  the  claimant  was  a  bona  fidei  purcha- 
ser of  the  Mdes,  without  notice,  orthatthe  freight 
upon  them  had  not  been  paid  by  him  to  the 
owners  of  the  Fanny,  then  it  was  propierly  de- 
ducted. 
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1824.  DfCRCE.  ThiB  cause  came  on  to  be  heard,  8cc^ 
^^l^^f^j^  On  confiideratioii  whereof,  it  is  0fiCB£BD  and  or- 
D£RED,  that  80  much  of  the  decree  of  the  said  Cir- 
cuit Court  as  orders  that  the  claimant  pay  to  the 
liliellant  the  appraised  value  of  the  hides,  in  the 
proceedings  mentioned,  together  with  interest  and 
costs  of  suit,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirmed, 
with  costs,  subject,  however,  to  such  deduction 
for  freight  as  the  said  Circuit  Court  may  hereafter 
direct,  to  be  paid  out  of  said  appraised  value,  as 
may  be  herea^r  decreed  under  the  further  pro- 
ceedings in  this  cause:  And  as  to  so  much  of  said 
decree  of  said  Circuit  Court,  as  directs  the  nmoumt 
of  freight  to  be  deducted, :  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
vious ordpr  of  said  Circuit  Court,,  the  same  is 
hereby  reversed  and  annulled.  And  it  is  further 
ORDERED,,  that  said  cause  be  remanded  to  the  said 
Cimwt  Courts  for  further  proceedings  to  be  had 
&et)eiti^  according  to  law,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining, upon  furtjier  proof,  whetbf^r  the  claim- 
ant h«d  pjAid  the  ffBigbt.4»f  the  hides  to  the  owner 
ojf.tfae  Vanay;  and,  if  eo».  whether  the  claimant 
was  eLiofutJidei  purchaser  of  said  hid.es,  without 
notice.  And  if  the  said  Court  should  be  satisfied 
from  such  further  proof,  that  the  said  claimant, 
Nathat)  Levy,  has  paid  (he  owner  of  the  Fanny 
foraaid  freight,  or  that  he  was  dot  such  ban^fidei 
purchaser,  without  notice,  then  with  inscructioiit 
not*  to  allow  a  deduction  of  freight  from  the  said 
appraised  value.  But  if  the  said  claimant  was 
Bif^h  bona  fidei  purchaser,  without  notice,  or  if 
said  freight  bad  not  been  paid  by  said  claimant  to 
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the  ownera  of  the  Fanny,  then  the^reight  for  the 
hides,  excluding  the  freight  on  the  lignum  viUR, 
to  be  deducted  from  the  appraised  value  of  said 
hides. 


[LocAii  Law.] 

Dakforth  V.  Wear. 

The  acls  of  AMembly  of  North  Carolina^  paned  betweeiutbe  jeact 
178S  and  1789,  inTalidate  all  eiitriesy,rar?ayi|  and  grants,  of  land 
4rithio  the  Indian  terricorj,  which  now  fonniapart  of  the  tonito^ 
of  t)ie  Bute  of  Tennessee.  But  thej  do  not  aroid  entries  oom- 
mendng  without  the  Indian  boundarj,  .and  running  into  it,  so  te 
M  respects  tthafpfilrtion  of  (h^  land  {ititate  irHhdut  their  terr^lorf. 

Hie  act  of  North  CaroKoa,  of  1784,  authorimng  the  remofing-yef 
warrants  wliich  had  been  l|pQa^  ppon  l^nds  prenooslj- taken  op^  . 
so  as  to  place  them  upon  racant  lands,  did  not  repeal,  ^  ini|>iiea(- 
tion,  the  previously  existing  laws,  yvhich  probibiM  mrr^^Unt 
within  the  Indian  boundary.  The  lands  to  which  such  renofa)s 
are  made,  must  be  lands  prefiously  subjected  to  entry  and  survey. 

ERRQR  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wdst  Ten- 
nessee. 

Thia  cause  was  argued  at  the  last  term,,  an^  F^.iM. 
agaiQ  argued  at  the  present  term,  by  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral  aQ<l  Mr.  Swrnn^^  for  t.he  plaiflitifil  ai^ 
by  Mr.  WjUlianU,   for  the  defendant. 

c  Thej died  tIfaM.Jl9. 157.  M  C.  Jbg^  mOn^.  44a. 
1  Tnm.  Rep.  80. 

lHedledPRitdaT.Bmwdcr,l7P1katlt9.it^^  DahfcrJh 
T.  ThoaHts,  U.  1:^5.      . 

Vol.  K.  $5 
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1824.        Mr.  Justice  Johnsoic  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases  which  not  unfire- 
quently  occur,  in  wliich,  for  want  of  the  scruti- 
nizing eye  of  the  fiarty  interested  to  maintain  a 
judgment  below,  the  Court  there  is  itiade  to  ap- 
pear to  have  given  a  decision  very  different  from 
that  actually  rendered.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  this  Court,  independently  of  the 
record,  we  are  concluded  by  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions, and  must  decide  according  to  those  ques- 
tions which  the  record  presents. 

The  parties  are  citizens  of  the  same  State,  but 
jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Courts  of  the  United 
StatfiB,  by  the  fact  of  their  claiming  title  to  the 
land  in  controversy,  under  grants  from  different 
States,  to  wit,  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,,  taken 
ip  connexion  with  the  laws  of  the  two  States  and 
public  treaties,  sufficiently  exhibit  to  this  Court, 
that  the  grant  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
under  wbich.the  plaintiff  made  title,  although  com- 
mencing in,  and  embracing,  a  tra^t  of  country 
over  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished, 
yet  extended  into,  and  included,  a  large  body  of 
land,  over  which  the  Indian  title  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  but  has  since  been  extinguished. 
Had  the  case,  then,  set  forth  that  the  land  cover- 
ed by  the  defendant's  grant  lay  within  the  country 
which  was  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  at  the  time 
of  Danforth*s  grant,  and  bore  date  sobaeqoent  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  it  would, 
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probabljTi  have  exhibited  a  true  view  of  the  case     1824. 
which  the  Court  below  was  called  on  to  decide. 

But,  so  far  from  exhibiting  this  State  of  the 
case,  the  facts  admitted,  not  only  do  not  confine 
the  controversy  to  the  tract  of  country  that  lay 
witiiin  the  Indian  boundary,  but,  taken  in  their 
literal  meaning,  expressly  admit  the  contrary. 

The  words  of  the  admission  are,  '^  that  the  de« 
fendant  was  in  possession  of  the  land  claimed  by 
the  plaintiff/'  And  when  we  come  to  inquire 
what  land  the  plaintiff  claims  in  the  suit,  we  find 
it  to  be  the  whole  100,000  acres,  *^  the  beginning 
corner  of  which,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  covered 
thereby,  lay  in  a  tract  of  country  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  prior  to  making 
the  survey  and  issuing  the  grant. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  parties,  contrary  to  all 
the  probable  truth  of  the  case,  contending  about  a 
title  to  land  lying  without  the  Indian  boundary 
at  the  time  it  was  surveyed  for  the  plaintiff  in 
ejectment. 

But  we  roust  take  the  case  as  we  find  it  on  the 
record,  and  decide  accordingly* 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  plaintiff^s  grant  waa 
rejectad  in  the  Court  below,  and  not -permitted  to 
be  read  to  the  jury.  This  rejection  could  only  be 
sustained  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  wholly  void, 
or  wholly  inadmissible  in  that  cause.  For  if  the 
grant  was  good  but  for  an  acre  of  the  land  claimed 
in  the  action,  the  Court  could  not  have  withheld  it 
frgtm  the  jury. 

As  to  lands  surveyed  within  the  Indian  bounda- 
ry, this  Court  has  never  hesitated  to  consider  all 
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18S4.  such  surveys  and  grants  as  wholly  Toid;  bat  as 
the  total  rejection  of  the  grant,  according  to  the 
case  stated,  goes  to  its  validity  as  to  that  part-of 
the  land  also  which  lay  without  the  Indian  boun- 
dary, there  must  be.  found  some  other  ground  for 
sustaining  the  decision^  than  that  which  invididates 
surveys  executed  in  the  Indian  territory. 

In  the  present  case,  there  can  be  but  two  such 
grounds  stipposed  to  exist ;  either  that  there  was 
no  law  authorizing  the  survey  in  any  part  of  the 
land  granted,  although  without  the  Indian  boun- 
dary, or,  that  the  whole  was  affected  by  the  ille- 
gality of  that  part  which  extended  within  that 
boundary. 

It 'was  in  the  first  of  these  alternatives  that  the 
Court  held  the  case  under  advisement  from  the 
last  term.  In  the  case  of  Danfarth  v.  Thomoif 
(1  Wheat  Rep.  155.)  this  Court  threw  out  the 
suggestion,  that  a  grant  of  land  must  have  some 
sanction  created  by  statute.  As  relates  to  the 
present  subject,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  law  had 
been  passed,  subsequent  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  title,  by  which  this  recent  purchase  was 
authorized  to  be  taken  up  under  warrants. 

But  the  Court,  upon  consideration,  are  satisfied, 
that  under  the  laws  and  practice  affecting  the 
lands  in  question,  the  extension  of  the  county  line 
subjected  the  lands  purchased  of  the  Indians,  to 
the  general  land  laws  of  the  State.  By  the  3d 
section  of  the  act  of  1777,  entries  are  permitted 
within  any  county  of  the  State,  and  the  creation 
of  tounties  has  always,,  in  that  State,  been  held 
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to  bring  the  vacant  lands  within  the  county  under    1&24. 
the  operation  of  that  act. .  ^SSbiSr' 

On  the  second  alternative,  it  was  contended  in  _/. 
argmnenti  that  the  survey  was  not  in  its  inception 
inviilid ;  that  it  was  good  as  to  part,  because  oiit 
of  the  Indian  boundary;  and -as  to  the  residue, 
was  made  good  under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  in  favour  of  removed 
warrants;  that,  at  most,  it  was  only  suspended  by 
the  Indian  title,  and  attached  legally  and  effec- 
tually to  the  soil,  as  soon  as  the  interposing  title 
of  the  Indians  was  removed. 

In  the  two  cases  pf  Preston  v.  BrotDder,  and 
Panfortk  V.  T%>ma$,  decided  in  this  Court  in 
1816,  (1  Wheat.  Rep.  115. 155.)  the  inviolability 
of  the  Indian  territory  is  fully  recognised.  It  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  adjudged  ih  the  case  of 
Atery  v.  StroikeTj  decided  ih  the  North  Carolina 
Court  of  Conference,  inlSOl^.  Indeed,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  appeani  to  have  been  sedulous 
in  her  efforts  to  prevent  encroachments  upoti  the 
Indian  hunting  grounds,  and  her  laws  are  e;xin'ess 
and  pointed  in  invalidating  entries  and  grants 
made  within  su6h  reservations. 

But  the  present  grant  commences  ih  a  tract  of 
cdnntry  over  which  the  Indian  title  was  extinct  > 
and  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  right,  w6re  the 
beginning^  comer  within  that  boundary^  and  « 
portion  of  the  land  beyond  it,  we  see  nothing  in  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee,  to  avoid  a 
grant  in  the  whole,  when  it  commences  legally, 
and  only  covers  in  part  the  lands  on  which  sur- 
veys are  prohibited.  Forjhat  part,  therefore,  which 
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ld24.  lies  without  the  boundary,  the  grant  must  be  held 
valid,  and  this  alone  entitles  the  plaintiff  to  a  re- 
versal.  But  as  the  cause  must  be  again  tried  be* 
low,  and  the  question  on  its  validity  as  to  the  re- 
sidue, as  presented  by  the  bill  of  exceptions,  has 
been  argued  fully,  and  must  arise  again,  we  will 
now  consider  it. 

The  points  made  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  arc 
stated  by  himself  thus  : 

1.  That  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  a  right 
to  issue  the  grant  in  question,  and  the  Court  erred 
in  not  suffering  it  to  be  read. 

2.  That  the  grant  was  good  as  to  that  part  of 
the  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished. 

3.  That  the  grant,  oeing  founded  on  a  removed 
warrant,  was  good  for  the  whole  land. 

To  the  first  and  second  of  these  positions  we 
have  expressed  our  assent,  and  only  the  third  re- 
mains to  be  disposed  oft 

This  rests  upon  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
North  Carolina,  of  1784,  entitled,  '^an  act  to  pre- 
vent the  issuing  of  grants,''  &c. 

By  this  section,  the  fight  is  given  to  remove 
warrants  which  have  been  located  upon  lands  pre- 
viously taken  up,  so  as  to  place  them  upon  vacant 
lands ;  and  the  supposed  operative  words,  in  the 
present  instance,  are  these :  ^^  Shall  be  at  full  liber- 
ty toi  remove  his  or  their  warrants  to  any  other 
lands,  on  which  no  entry  or  entries  have  been  pre- 
viously specially  located ;  and  the  Surveyor,  or 
Surveyors,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
survey  and  make  return  thereof,  in  hke  manner  as 
for  other  returns  and  surveys,  as  by  law  directed." 
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Reference  was  bad  to  the  act  of  1786>  and  the    1134. 
ceaaion  action  the  aame  aubjecti  but  they  add  no-  ^^^Jj^^J^^ 
thing  to  the  proviaiona  of  the  act  of  P84.  ▼• 

The  effort  ia  to  conatrue  this  act  aa  yiitually  re-        ^' 
pealing  the  previoualy  exiating  lawa,  that  prohibit 
aurveya   of  land  within   the-  Indian  boundary^ 
and  aa  Opening  the  whole  State  to  the  right  of  re- 
moving warranta. 

We  are  of  opinion^  that  there  are  aeveral  conai- 
derationa,  which  repel  thia  construction. 

It  ia  obvioua,  that  the  landa  to  which  anch  re- 
movala  are  authorized,  muat  be  lands  previously 
subjected  to  entry  and  survey,  otherwise  the  ab^ 
aurdity  occura,  of  a  reaervation  in  favour  of  entriea 
and  aurveya  which  the  exiating  lavra  have  declared 
to  be  nuUitiea. 

Again ;  **  the  Surveyora  are  authorized  and  requi- 
red to  aorveyand  make  return,  in  tike  manner  aa 
for  other  aurveya  and  retuma  ia  by  law  directed.*^ 
Bat  doea  any  law  authorize  or  enjoin  a  aurvey  of 
the  Indian  country  ?  or  ahall  thia  act  be  conatrued 
to  ^njoin  as  a  duty,  that  which  an  exiating  act  pro- 
hibita  under  a  penalty  ? 

Theae^  conaideratiotia  remove  all  doubt,  on  the 
correct  conatruction  of  the  law  reapecting  removed 
warranta ;  butif  doubta  did  exiat,  the  general  po- 
licy and  com'ae  of  legislation  of  die  State  would 
fbrbi<l  audi  a  conatruction.  The  purport  of  the^ 
law  is,  to  authorize  removala  to  that  land  only, 
which  might  be  at  the  time  legally  entered  and 
aurveyed  by  other  warranta.  ^ 
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We  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  error  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below,  in  refusing  to  let  the 
grant  be  read  to  the  jury. 

Judgment  reversed. 


[SuaETT.] 

Miller  v.  Stewart  and  others. 

The  ecmtract  of  a  suratj  is  to  1m  oonitntecl  ttricUj,  and  U  not  id  be 
extended  beyond  the  £ur  scope  of  its  terms,  v 

Where  a  bond  was  given,  conditioned  for  the  faidiAil  performance  of 
Che' duties  of  the  office  bf  Deputy  Colteonir  of  direct  Ut^s  for 
«igbt  certain  townships,  and  the  instrument  of  the  appointmenf, 
referred  to  in  the  bond,  was  afterwards  altered,  so  as  to  extend  to 
another  township,  without  the  consent  of  the  sureties,  Aieltf,  that 
tlie  surety  was  discharged  from  his  responsibility  (br  moneys  slibse- 
qdeaUj  collected  by  his  principal. 

THIS  was  a  case  certified  from  the  Cifcoit 
Court  for  the  Diatrict  of  New-Jersey,  upon  a 
certificate  of  a  division  6f  opinion  of  the  Judges 
of  that  Court.  It  was  an  action  of  debt  upon 
bond,  and  the  material  facts  disclosed  in  the  plead"- 
ings  were,  that  the  plaintifif,  Ephraim  Miner/being 
Collector  of  the  direct  taxes  and  internal  duti^ 
for  the  fifth  Collection  District  of  New-Jersey^J^ 
an  instrument  of  appointment,  under  seal,  and 
pursuant  to  law,  appointed  Stephen  C.  Ustick  his 
Deputy  Collector,  for  eight  townships  within  his 
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district*  Upon  that  occtision,  the  defendant,  Tho*  1 824. 
maa  Stewart,  and  certain  other  persons,  as  sure^ 
ties,  executed  a  writing  obligatory,  with  Usticfc,  J  r7 
to  Miller,  in  the  penalty  of  14,000  dollars,  upon 
the  following  condition,  viz.  '^  The  condition  of 
the  foregoing  obligation  is  such,  whereas  Ephraim 
Miller,  Esquire,  Collector,  as  aforesaid,  hath,  by 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  the  said  Stephen  B.  Ustick,  De-' 
puty  Collector  of  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties, 
in  the  fifth  Collection  District  of  New-Jersey,  for 
the  townships  of  Nottingham,  Chesterfield,  Mans- 
field, Springfield,  New-Hanover,  Washington, 
Little  Egg  Harbour,  and  Burlington;  in  the  county 
of  Burlington ;  now,  ^erefore,  if  the  said^  Bfe- 
I^en  C.  Ustick,  has  truly  and  faithfully  dischai'ged, 
and  shall  continue,  truly  and  faithfully  to  discharge, 
the  duties  of  the  said  appointment,  according  to 
law,  and  shall  particularly  faithfully  collect  and 
pay,  according  to  law,  all  money  assessed  upon 
said  townships,  then  the  above  obligation  to  be 
void,  and  otherwise,  shall  abide  and  remain  in 
fidl  force  and  virtue."  After  the  execution  of  this 
bond,  and  before  Usti6k  had,  in  any  teaniier,  acted 
under  ibis  appmntment,  or  collected  or  received 
any  moneys  under  the  same,.  Miller,  with  thef  as- 
sent of  Ustick,  but  without  the  assent  or  know- 
ledge of  the  defendant,  Stewart,  altered  the 
same  instrument  of  appointment,  byinterliniiigiji 
it  another  township,  called,  "^  Willingborbugh,'* 
thereby  making  it  an  appointment  for  nine  instead 
of  eight  townships ;  and  under  the  appointment, 
so  altered,  Ustick  received,  within  the  orifpnal 
VdL.fX.  86 
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eight  townships,  certain  moneys,  as  taxes/ which 
be  omitted  to  account  for;  and  this  omission  was 
the  breack:8tated  in  the  declaration.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  upon  the  special 
pleadings  and  demurrer,  was,  whether  the  altera- 
tion so  made,  wiiiiout  the  consent  of  Stewart,  dis- 
charged him  from  any  responsibility  for  the  mo- 
neys so  subsequently  collected  by  Ustick. 

Mr.  Wood^  for  the  plaintiff,  admitted  the  gene- 
ral doctrine,  that  where  the  contract  is  annulled 
without  the  assent  of,  the  surety,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  guaranty.  So,  if  the  contract  is,  in  any 
material  respect,  changed  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties, (whether  advantageously  for  the  surety  or 
not,)  in  respect  ta  that  part  of  it  to  which  he  gua- 
ranty extends,  the  surety  is  discharged  for  he 
may,  then,  well  say,  non  Jusc  in  fadera  vewi. 
But,  if  a  change  is  made  in  the  original  contract, 
by  the  contracting  parties,  in  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract to  which  the  guaranty  does  not  extend,  such 
change  will  not  discharge  the  surety,  unless  it  dis- 
advantageously  affected  the  other  part  of  the  con- 
tract to  which  the  guaranty  does  extend.  Thus, 
where'  the. defendant  was  surety  to  the  plaintiflSs, 
for  the  performance  of  duties  by  a  clerk  in  their 
haTUcing  houscj  a  change  of  partners  was  held  not 
to  discharge  the  surety,  because,  though  such 
change  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  esta- 
blishment, it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
guaranty.*    A  mere  dimmtUian  of  that  part  of 

a  Barclay  ▼.  Lucas,  1  7.  Jt  291. 
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the  contract  to  which,  the  guaranty  extends/  as  a     1824. 
release  of  part,  would  not  discharge  the  surety  "^P^ 
from  the  part  remaining,  it  being  a  part  of  the    ^  v 
thing  guarantied,  though  not  the  whole.     Omne 
majuB  in  se  cantinet  minus :  the  surety,  in  such  a 
case,  could  not  say  that  he  might;  be  prejudiced 
by  the  diminution,  for  it  is  settloH  law,  that  a  part 
payment  of  the  debt  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  obli- 
gor, and  prejudicial  to  the  obligee,  and,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion/ 

1.  There  was  no  surrender  by  Ustick  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Deputy  Collector,  over  the  first  eight 
townships.  If  there  was  a  surrender,  it  must  have 
been  either  in  fact,  or  in  law,  that  is,  implied  in  the 
flUteration  of  the  instrument.  There  was  no  such 
surrender  in  fact ;  and  the  alteration  of  an  instru- 
ment with  consent  of  parties,  does  not,  in  law,  im- 
ply such  a  surrender.  There  are  no  authorities  to 
warrant  the  position,  that  such  an  alteration  im- 
plies a  surrender.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  say« 
an  alteration  of  an  instrument,  with  consent,  does 
not  vitiate  it.^  In  Fagot  v.  Pagot/  when  blanks 
in  a  deed  were  filled  up  after  execution;  the  deed 
was  held  good,  though  not  read  again,  nor  re-exe- 
cuted. In  Markham  v.  GonMioUf^  and  Woolyv. 
Constantf  the  Court  went  on  the  ground  uot  only 

m  JobnsoD  V.  Branna,  5  Johns.  Rep,  270. 
b  Touch  V.  Clay,  2  Lev.  SC^     Shep.  Touch.  68.     Smitli  v. 
Crotiker,  6  A/<i««.  Rep.  539. 
c  2  Ch.  Rep.  187. 
d  Moorty  547. 
e  4Jokm.Rep.  54. 
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18SA*  that  an  altefed  deed  or  iaatmnient  was  good»  but 
that  there  was  no  surrender  and  tedelivery  iniplie4 
in  the  alteration,  to  devest  the  property. 

There  is  nothing  in  principle  to  warrant  die 
idea^  that  an  alteration  of  an  instrument  implies  m 
surrender  and  redelivery.  A  surrender  is  an  exe* 
.cuted^contract.  To  constitute  a  rarrender  of  ah 
instrument  by  a  vendee  or  obligee,  to  a  vendor  or 
obligor,  two  things  are  necessary :  1.  An  actual 
delivery  of  possession  to  the  latter;  and,  2.  An 
understanding  or  agreement  to  part  with  the  pro- 
perty in  the  instrument.  The  act  and.  the  iqDent 
must  concur.  A  mere  delivery  of  posseiemon  by 
the  vendee  of  the  deed,  for  a  special  pmpoe6|.t9 
the  vendor,  or  any  other  person,  as  to  kuff^ 
him,  or  to  do  any  other  particular  jgict  in  relatkui  to 
i^  is  not.  a  surrender.  The  vendee  still  has  the 
pmopwty  in  the  deed  himself.  The  vendee,  ift  tmk 
case^  is  only  his  bailee.  Admit,  for  the  sake  fl»f 
argument,  diat  the  alteration  of  .a  deed  required  • 
new  delivery,  in  respect  to  the  part  altered^  the 
vendee  might  then  deliver  possession  of  the  deed 
to  the  vendor,  for  that  particular  purpose,  viis.  t# 
enable  the  vendee  to  deliver  it  anew>  to  give  eflbet 
to  the  altered  part ;  but  not  surrender  his  propw^ 
in  die.  deed  in  respect  to  the  pans  not  altensd. 
Suohan  absolute  surrender  of  the  whole  deed>  ia 
not  essential ;  and  if  not  essential,  it  should  hot, 
bj  a  fiction  of  law,  be  requiriNl.  Supptea  the 
tend^e  should  hand  the  deed  to  the  yeodor4  to 
subjoin  on  a  blank  under  it  a  new  and  disdnot 
deed  for  anothertractoflsQd,  which  is  don«»dbea 
Mtth  a  delivery  oC  the  deed,  for  suck  a  pmpoa^ 


Suwaif. 
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adiooiit  to  a  aurrender  of  the  old  deed  ?  If  not,  1824. 
ia  there  any  difference,  in  reason  and  common  ^"^^^ 
aense,  whether  the  conveyance  of  the  second  tract  ^  ^> 
18  contained  in  a  distinct  and  separate  deed  sub* 
joined  on  the  same  paper,  or  whether  it  is  effected 
by  an  interlineation,  with  consent  of  parties,  in  the 
old  deed?  Fictions ^ and  subtilties  should  never 
be  introduced  into  the  lawj  which  is  a  practical 
science,  unless  to  eubserve  the  purposes  of  justice. 
Inr^fictione  juris  semper  subsistit  equitas.  This 
fiction  of  a  surrender  is  unnecessary  ;  it  may  be 
injurious.  A*,  pursuant  to  contract,  conveys  a 
tract  of  land  to  B. ;  they  afterwards  discover,  that 
by  mistake,  a  lot  was  omitted,  and,  by  consent,  it 
is  interlined.  Upon  this  doctrine  of  surrender,  the 
deed  and  property*  upon  the  interlineation,  revert- 
ed to  the  vendor,  and  continued  in  him  until  the 
new  delivery ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
intermediate  judgments  of  other  liens  of  the  ven- 
dor. The  rule  of  law  may,  and  ought  to  corre»» 
pond,  in  suthi cases,  with  the  real  fact;  consider- 
ing the  lands  originally  contieiine^  in  the  dee4  as 
passing  at  the  date>  and  the  land  inserted,  by  in- 
tiBtiineation,4is  passing  at  the  time-of  theinterK^ 
ning. 

2.  There  was  no  cancellation  of  the  original 
instrument  of  appointment.  An  o/teratum  affects 
an  instrument  in  part ;  a  cancellation  destroys  it 
altogether.  .  When  cancelled,  a  deed  must  be  ra- 
sealed  and  redelivered,  to  revive  it/    ft  is  nowhere 
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1824.     Midy  that  a  redelivery  is  necessary ,  in  case  of  an 
alteration  by  consent. 

3.  The  alterations  did  not  cause  a  revocation  of 
the  old  appointment.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  ap- 
pointment to,  and  acceptance  of,  a  new  office,  in- 
compatible  with  the  old,  is  a  revocation  of  the  lat- 
ter, as,  if  a  Coroner  accepts  the  office  of  a  Sheriff. 
So,  if  there  had  been  an  intermediate  office,  be- 
tween the  Collector  and  his  Deputy^  incompatible 
with  the  latter,  its  acceptance,  by  Ustick^  might 
have  been  a  revocation  of  bis  office  of  Deputy.  In 
the  present  case,  the  alteration  created  no  office. 
It  continaed  the  same  office,  only  expended  over  an 
additional  territory.  Ustick  had  the  same  office 
and  same  power  over  the  first  eight  townships  af- 
ter, as  before  the  alteration.  It  is  said,  his  sphere 
of  action  was  enlarged.  Be  it  so  :  it  was  enlar- 
ged only  in  respect  to  territory;  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion over  the  first  eight  townships  continued  the 
^  same.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  alteration,  the 
nine  townships  constituted  but  one  qfi  e,  and  that 
there  was  a  new  appointment  consequently.  The 
interlineation,  as  before  shown,  did  not  destroy  or 
cause  a  surrender  of  the  first  appointment,  with 
respect  to  the  eight  original  townships.  If,  then, 
there  was  a  new  appointment  of  an  office,  it  ex- 
tended only  to  the  ninth  township,  and.  that  is  a 
distinct  office  from  the  other  eight.  If  there  were 
not  a  new  appointment,  but  simply  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  old  office,  and  still  constituting  one 
office,  it  is  an  office  C4 insisting  of  diflerent  parts  in 
respect  to  territory,  which  parts  are  easily  digtin- 
guMedf  and  were  created  at  different  times ;  the 
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former  part,  composing  the  first  eight  townshipst  IStL 
beiog  in  no  wise  impaired  by  the  latter,  and  of 
course,  the  guaranty  is  in  no  wise  impaired  bjit. 
It  is  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
moneys  paid  in  from  the  ninth  township,  from 
those  collected  in  the  other  eight.  The  same  ob- 
jection might  have  been  raised,  and  to  the  same 
effect,  if  the  appointments  had  been  by  distinct 
instruments.  The  jury  will  distinguish;  it  is  a 
question  for  them.  It  is  said,  that  the  responsibi- 
lity of  Ustick  was  increased  ;  and  so  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  debtor  increased,  who  contracts 
new  debts ;  but  that  does  not  discharge  a  surety. 

4.  Though  where,  in  a  bond,  a  previous  instru- 
ment is.recited,  the  contents  thus  recited  are  a  part 
of  the  bond ;  yet  the  instrument  recited  is  no  part 
of  the  bond.  Suppose  A.  conveys  a  tract  of  land 
to  B.,  and  in  order  to  explain  the  boundaries,  a 
deed  from  A.  to  0.  for  a  tract  of  land  adjacent  ia 
recited,  does  the  latter  deed  become  a  pare  of  the 
former;  and  if  destroyed,  does  it  destroy  the  other  P 
The  dependency^  or  connexion  between  the  in- 
struments recited,  and  the  obligation  in  whklt  it  is 
recited,  must  always  depefad  upon  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  instruments,  and  the  intent  of  the 
parties. 

Again ;  if  this  alteration,  as  contended  on  the 
other  side,  amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the  instru- 
ment of  appointment,  it  was  necessarily  a  rMoea- 
Uan  of  the  appointment,  fiuch  a  revocation  can- 
not be  made  under  the  act  of  Congress;  without 
public  notice  being  given  in  the  <JKBtriet.*    So  such 
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1B24I  notioe  was  given  in  this  case.  If  this  slterati<m 
amounts  to  a  revocation  of  the  instrument,  in  law, 
and  as  such  revocation  cannot  be  made  without 
public  notice,  the  alteration  must  be  void,  and  th9 
original  instrument  stand  good. 

Mr.  C4Kcey  contra,  argued,  (1.)  That  the  altera- 
tion^ in  the  original  instrument  of  appointment, 
by  the  interlineation  in  a  material  part,  destroyed 
the  bond  as  against  siic^  of  the  obligors  as  were 
not  partiejs  to  the  act  The  appointment,  being 
.recited  in  the  bond,  became  incorporated  into  it, 
and  they,  together,  form  quasi  one  instrument. 
The  condition  of  a  bond  or  deffeasance,  need  not 
be  contained  in  the  same  paper,  but,  though  writ- 
tea  on  a  distinct  and  separate  piece,  they  together 
constitute  but  one  instrument.* 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond,  thus  engrossed  on 
a  separate  piece  of  paper,  becomes  invalidated  by 
any  act  having  that  legal  operation,  the  whole  in- 
strument, though  disconnected,  becomes  void. 
As  in  the-  case  put  by  Sheppard,  jf  the  obligation: 
depend  upon,  or  be  necessary  to,  some  other  deed, 
and  that  deed  become  void,  the  obligation  is  be* 
come  void  also:  as,  if  the  condition  of  the  obliga- 
tion be  to  perform  the  covenants  of  an  indenture^ 
and,  afterwards,  the  cOvem^nts  be  discharged,  or 
become  void,  by  this  means  the  obligation  is  dis- 
charged and  gone  for  ever.^  The  common  case 
of  arbitration  bonds  wiU  illustrate  this  position*^ 

^  Sitp.  TowA.  90r  870.    Crv.  JBfib  657. 
5  A.  594- 
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if  the  award  made  be  void  ia  itaelf,  or  become  1824. 
void,  or  oe  performed,  the  obligee  cannot  recover 
upon  the  bond,  but  that  becomes  void.  Had  the 
jJaintiflT  made  such  an  interlineation  in  the  body 
of  the  obligation  itaelf,  inserting  the  name  of  ano- 
ther township,  the  legal  effect  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  whole  bond  would  have  been  invalidated/ 

The  consequence,  then,  appears  to  be  irresisti- 
ble, that  such  must  be  the  effect  here.  The  ap- 
pointment, originally  made,  became  a  nullity,  and 
could  only  be  revived  by  a  new  execution  and  de- 
livery, and  take  effect  only  from  that  time.  As  to 
the  original  instrument  to  which  the  sureties  of 
Ustick  made  themselves  parties,  by  inserting  it  in 
their  bond,  it  was  wholly  nullified. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that/the  alteration  in  the 
appointment  having  been  made  with  the  consent 
apd  acquiescence  of  Miller  and  Ustick,  who  alone 
were  parties  to  it,  it  remains  a  valid  instrument  of 
deputation.     ^ 

But  the  appointment  is  to  be  regarded  in  two 
entirely  distinct  aspects :  (1.)  As  the  instrument 
of  deputation  solely.  (2.)  As  made  a  part  of  the 
bond,  by  being  incorporated  into  it 

1.  As  a  simple  instrument  of  deputation,  like 
any  other  deediuit  could  operate  only  between  the 
partiea  to  it,  and  could  affect  no  others.  The  al- 
terati<Mi,  made  and  concurred  in  by  all  those  inte- 
rested in  it,  would  not  avoid  it,  perhaps,  according 
to  the  current  of  modem  authorities,  though  even 
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1824.  as  between  them  the  Iciw  ^as  formerly  held  pther- 
wise." 

2.  As  being  made  a  part  of  the  bond  by  being 
incorporated  into  it.  By  this  circumstance,  the 
sureties  of  Ustick  became  parties  to  the  act  of 
appointment,  and  to  the  instrument  of  deputation. 
It  became  a  part  of  their  bond.  By  no  act  of  the 
appointor  and  appointee  could  the  interests  of  thi^d 
persons  be  even  incidentally  affected.  A.  makes 
a  bargain  and  sale  to  B.,  which  cannot  operate, 
bteause  no  pecuniary  consideration  is  inserted. 
C.  acquires,  by  a  judgment,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, a  lien  upon  the  property  as  belonging  to  A. 
The  deed  cannot  be  altered  by  the  parties  so  as 
to  devest  any  intervening  right.  Aaan  original 
instrument,  carrying  its  original  date,  it  can  have 
no  operation.  As  a  deed  bearing  the  original 
date,  it  is  void;  its  future  validity  can  be  only 
upon  the  Jdea  of  ai  surrender  of  the  instrument, 
and  a  new  delivery  and  execution.^ 

We  contend,  then,  tha^  by  tbe  alteration  made 
in  this  instrument  of  deputation,,  it  ceased  to  have 
any  validity  by  virtue  of  its  original  execution  and 
delivery;  as  such,  it  was  annulled. 

But,  whether  annulled  or*not  by  this  act  of  in- 
terlineation ;  whether  it  continued  to  operate  as 
from  the  time  of  its  original  delivery,  or  from  the 
period  pf  its  second  delivery,  after  the  alteration 
was  made ;  if  it  have  any  validity,  even  between 
the  parties,  it  cannot  operate  as  tbe  appointment 
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recited  in  the  bond.  It  is  another  and  distinct  1824. 
appointment  from  that  to  which  the  bond  re-  ^""^SEiUcT^ 
ferred,  and  these  sureties  are  not  responHible  for  v. 
any  deficiencies  existing  under  it.  By  the  20th 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  **  Each  Collec- 
tor shall  be  authorized  to  appoint,  by  an  in* 
strument  of  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  as 
many  deputies  as  he  may  think  proper,  assign- 
ing to  each  such  deputy,  by  that  instrument  of 
writing,  such  portion  of  his  collection  district  as 
he  ttiay  think  proper;  and,  also,  to  revoke  the 
powers  of  any  deputy,  giving  public  notice  thereof 
in  that  portion  of  the  district  assigned  to  such 
deputy."  The  power  of  appointment  thus  given, 
was  exercised  by  the  original  instrument  of  depu- 
tation .for  the  eight  townships.  It  is  recited  in  the 
bond,  and,  therefore,  each  party  is  estopped  from 
denying  it.'  This  instrument  must  have  been 
made  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  bond,  because 
it  is  recited  as  already  executed,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  is,  that  be  hath  performeid  the  duties 
of  it.  <  It  must  have  been  an  apfioihtment,  bearing 
the  da,te,  and  specially  embracing  the  tbwnsbips 
therein  enumerKted,  and  nothing  more ;  otherwise 
it  would:  be  an  appointmeut  differing  from  that,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  whish  this  defendant 
became  responsible.  Supposing,  then,  it  should 
DOW  be  made  to  appear  that  the  original  appoint- 
ment included  the  township  of  Willingborougb^ 


a  Shelky  y.  Wright,  IFtlte,  9.    1  PhOKpi,  956.    1  PoweH 
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1824.    and  that  it  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  recital 

^■^JJJJ^  of  the  bond,  could  a  recovery  be  had  in  this  4c- 

T.        tion  ?    The  answer  of  the  surety  is^ion  hoc  infm^ 

Stwart    ^^^  ^^^.^    rpi^^  language  of  the  Court,  in  CUftan 

V.  WalmenUy,  (5  7".  R.  564. 567.)  would  be  conclu- 
sive against  the  plaintiff.  This  was  the  doctrine 
also  in  Ludlow  v.  Sinumd,  (2  Caines^  Err.  3S.  42. 
57.)  The  plea  avers,  and  the  demurrer  admitSy  that 
the  deficiency  sought  to  be  recovered,  arose  under 
an  appointment  including  the  township  of  Wil- 
lingborough.  The  surety  became  responsible  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  no  such 
apj>ointment;  he,  consequently,  cannot  be  called 
on  to  respond  them.  But  there  is  no  pretence 
that  any  omission  was  made  by  fraud  or  mistake. 
Under  the  appointment  thus  made,  Ustick  did 
hold  his  office  at  the  time  the  bond  was  executed* 
This  office  was  as  extensive  as  the  eight  townships 
enunlerated  in  the  appointment,  but  restricted 
within  them.  This  limitation  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  appointment,  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  statute. 

The  act  of  the  22d  of  July,  1813,  cb-.  16.  s.  20. 
requires  that  the  assignment  of  the  portion  of  the 
collection  district  within  which  the  deputy  is  to 
lust,  should  be  contained  in  the  instrument  of  ap- 
pointment. Such  an  appointment,  then,  being 
made,  it  could  only  lawfully  cease,  (1.)  by  Uie 
death  of  Ustick,  the  deputy;  (2.)  by  surrender 
of  the  appointment;  (3.)  by  a  revocation  without 
his  consent;  (4.)*  by  a  new  appointment;  (5.)  by 
cancellation. 
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The  act  which  did  take  place,  was,  in  substance,  1 824. 
«  sorreader  of  the  original  appointment,  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  one.  The  appointment,  be- 
ing altered  by  the  appointor,  by  inserting  another 
assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  collection  district ; 
and  after  this  alteration,  being  accepted  and  acted 
under  by  the  appointee,  became,  from  the  date  of 
auch  alteration  and  acceptance,  a  new  and  distinct 
instrument.  A  new  and  distinct  office  was  ere* 
ated,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  which  dif- 
fered essentially  from  the  former ;  the  instrument 
of  appointment  included  the  entire  portion  of  the 
collection  district  assigned  to  the  deputy,  as  requi- 
red by  the  statute.  The  legal  inference  is  clear: 
the- fiirst  appointment  merged  in  the  subsequent 
and  more  extenmve  one.*  If  it  operated  as  a  new 
afi^intmeniv  it  operated  also  as  a  complete  revo- 
catibn  of  the  former  one.*  Here  was,  then,  «n 
appointment  perfectly  valid,  complying  with  all 
the  requisitions  of  the  law  under  which  the  officer 
JBMed,  under  which  Us  dvtiea  were  pe  formed,  un- 
der* which  his  responsibilities  attached.  This, 
however,  was  a  totally  distinct  appointment  from 
that  which  the  bond  in  cniestion  was  given  to  co- 
ver. The  appointment  redted  in,  and  coveted  by 
the  bond,  was  for  eigbt  townships ;  the  appoint- 
mtnt  under  which  the  ddinqoency  occurred,  was 
for  aine.  The  defendant  and  his  co-suretjes  never 
did  undertake  to  become  responsible  for  one  cenr 

a  5Bacillir.S04L 
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1824.  under  any  other  appointment  than  that  s^t  forth  in 
"^jj^  their  bond.  The  recital  restricts  the  operation 
,  ▼.  of  the  bond  to  that  identical  instrument  of  depu- 
tation therein  specified.' 

It  can  scarcity  be  necessary  to  cite  the  various 
cases  which  go  to  fix  and  limit  the  responsibilities 
of  sureties,  but  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  may 
be  referred  to.  Lord  Arlington  v.  Merrick^  (2 
Saamd.  411.)  is  a  leading  case,  and  establishes 
the  principles,  that  a  surety  cannot  be  bound  be- 
yond the  scope  of  his  engagement ;  that  the  gene- 
rality of  the  language  is  restrained  by.  the  recital ; 
and  that  when  a  particular  appointment  is  recited 
in  the  condition  of  the  bond,  the  obligation  covers 
only  that  appointment.  fcJo,  where  a  bond  was  gi- 
ven to  secure  the  faithful  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  collector  of  the  society  of  musicians,  and 
afterwards  the  society  was  incorporated,  the  obli- 
gor was  held  not  liable  for  any  default  after  the 
incorporation.^  ''  The  old  obligation  does  not,  in 
point  of  law,  extend  to  the  new  corpora^tion,  and 
a  surety  haa  &  right  to  avail  himself  of  the  objec- 
tion.^" ''  A  surety  can  only  be  held  liable  accord-^ 
ing  to  thei  plain  and  clear  fonce  of  his  contract/* 

The  coudition  of  a  bond  recited,  that  A.  was,  on 
such  ^day^  appointed  Collector,  &c.,  and  bound 
the  sureties  for  b&  duly  $iccouYiting,  &c..:  held,  that 
the  sureties  were  only  answerable  for  that  single 
appointment,  and  not.  for  bis  appointment  in  the 
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ensuing  year/    Other  cases  go  to  the  establish-     1824. 
ment  of  the  same  principles.^ 

-  3*  It  is  n6  answer  to  the  objections  that  have 
now  been  considered,  that  the  surety  is  not  dam- 
nified. He  says,  this  is  not  the  contract  into 
which  I  entered,  and  itii9  immaterial  whether  it 
be  a  more  favourable  one  than  that  to  which  I  be- 
came a  paHy  or  not.  I  have  no  wish  to  speculate 
upon  the  subject  of  the  relative  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  question  is  simply  what  I  have  be- 
come responsible  for.  And,  when  you  designate 
the  deficiency  sought  to  be  recovered,  and  the 
ofiice  in  which  it  occurred,  m^  answer  is,  it  is  not 
in  the  bond.  But  the  ground  of  increasing  the 
duties  and  responsibilities,  is  another  squally  con- 
clusive both  in  point  of  fact  and  law.  If  the  ori- 
ginal appointment  be  considered  as  still  subsist- 
ing/if  the  words  of  the  obligation  would  coyer 
this  deficiency,  the  surety  is  entitled  to  judgment 
in  hi/9  favour,  on  the  single  ground  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  increased  without  his- con- 
currenoe.  Every  enlargement  of  the  duties  of 
the  Deputy  Coliector,  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
his  authority,  increases  his,  responsibility^  and 
adds  io  the  danger  of  the  surety.  The  amount 
of  moneys  received  is  increased^  and  the  conse- 
iment  daairer  of  defalcation  augmented.' 

a  Wardoif  of  St  SaviodiB  v.  Boftock  ct  d.  5  JSot.  ^PuU.  175. 

»  Wfisfct  V.  Bniid^  8  Wib.  530.  Stenge  v.  Lcc,  s  Bati, 
484.  Reef  V.  Bmlii^,  2  Fc$.jr.  Ma  ComnuMiwMath  v. 
FairAacC^L  4iln.t  JfM|f.208. 

cBatKboBft  cc  aL  v.  Wmta,  10  Jokn».  Rep.  587. 591.  2 
Cdb^  Err.  39.  z:^. 
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1824.  Can  it  be  contended  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
^"^jj^  defalcation  would  not  have  been  less,  if  the  de- 
V-  puty's  authority  had  not  been  extended  to  the  town* 
ship  of  Willingborougb,  and,  consequently,  if  ^ 
none  of  the  moneys  arising  from  that  township 
had  been  received  by  him?  Did  the  deficiencies 
now  sought  to  be  recovered  occur,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  reference  to  the  money  received  from 
Willingborough?  Can  we,  in  any  manner,  be 
called  upon  to  meddle  with  the  accounts  of  that 
township,  by  an  act  to  which  we  never  assented? 
If  the  accounts  are  intermingled,  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  be,  and  in  fact  are,  we  cannot  be  called 
on  to  disentangle  them.  In  point  of  fact,  then, 
the  responsibility  and  duties  of  the  principal  have 
been  increased,  without  the  assent  of  the  surety, 
and,  in  point  of  law,  that  operates  to  discharge 
him  from  any  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sefgeantf  on  the  same  side,  stated,  that 
the  question  presented  upon  the  pleadings  was, 
whether  the  defendant,  Stewart,  who  was  a  iurety 
for.Ustick,  had  become  liable  for* any  default  or 
neglect  of  Ustick,  as  a  deputy  of  Miller,  the  Col- 
lector? 

The  bond  recited  an  appointment,  previously 
made,  and  the  defendant  was  bound  for  the  fide- 
lity of  Ustick,  under  the  said  appointment  By 
the  tbrms  of  the  contract,  therefore,  the  appoint- 
ment, antecedently  made,  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract, as  between  Bfiller  and  Stewart^  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  been  contained  in  the  bond.  The 
appointment,  thus  made,  was  by  deed,  and  90  re- 
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quired  to  be  by  law* '  vlf  it  bad  been  knade  under  1824. 
colour  of  law,  abd  not  according  to  law,  it  woulSd 
have  been  void.  The  appointment,  moreover!  ^^ 
was  entire,  not  divided,  or  in  parts;  nor,  as 
respected  the  bond,  wasit  susceptible  of  division. 
The  obligation  of  the  bond,,  therefore,  was,  that 
as  long  as  Ustick  should  continue  to  act  under 
that  identical  appointment,  under  the  very  deed 
which  had  been  sealed  and  delivered  by  Miller  to 
Ostick,  so  long,  and  no  longer,  Stewart  would  be 
responsible-  for  Ustick's  conduct. 

What  is  the  legal  import  and  meaning  of  the 
contract  thus  entered  into? 

1 .  As  the  appointment  was  by  deed,  and  was  re- 
quired  by  law  to  be  by  deed,  imd  as  it  is  recited 
to  have  been  already  made,  it  follows,  that  it  had 
olready  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  legal  deed ; 
that  it  had  been  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
and  all  was  executed  and  done.  This  is  not  de- 
nied to  be  as  true  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  law. 

2.  That  nothing  remained  to  be  done.  The 
whole  terminated  in  the  execution  of  the  bond ; 
the  state  of  the  appointment  was  irrevocably  fixed 
by  it.  If  blanks  bad  been  led,  to  be  afterwards 
filled,  it  might  be  deemed  evidence  of  authority 
to  fill  them,  from  all  concerned,  and,  therefore, 
prove  consent,  and  relate  back. 

3.  That,  the  reference  in  thebdihd  being  to  the 
identical  deed,  thus  perfected,  Stewart  became  a 
party  to  the  deed,  as.much  as  if  tie  had  sig-ped  it; 
had  an  interest  in  it-  and  it  was  a  part  of  hi&H^on- 
tract,  that  it  should  not  be  alGered,  because  it  was 
his  contract. 

Vol.  IX.  88 
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1894.        These,  tlieD>  are.  the  rights  of  the  paftiei;  tnd 
^'^^Tjiy  their  oblispedipps  towards  each  other,  aselitablished 
▼.       b]F  themselves* 

"^•^"'•^  -  The  plea  aversy  thai  after  jeJi  this,  and  before 
IJstick  had  acted  unfder  the  deed  of  appointment, 
Miller,  with  the  assent  of  Ustick^  altered  the  ap- 
pointment, in  a 'material  part,  and  that  Ustick 
acted  under  such  altered  or  new  appointment;  all 
which  is  confessed  by  the  demurrer. 

1.;  We  contend^  that  MtHer  was  discharged,  by 
the  alteration  of  the  deed  being  made  without  his 
aoitoent    A  deed  is  avoided  by  rasure,  interlinea- 
tion, or  alteration,  in  a  matertdl  pAHJ^  unless  a 
memorandum  thereof  be  made  at  the  time  of  exe- 
eqtion  and  attestation.*    This  is  unquestionably 
the  rule ;  and  it  is  for  those  who  claim  the  benefit 
of  an  elception,  to  show  that  it  is  an  excepted 
ease.    Now,  it  is  clear  th^t  the  deed  in  question 
was  altered,  after  Ae  execution,  in  a  matertai 
parti  and  it  follows,  of  course,  thatit  iis  avoided. 
If  the  deed  is  avoided,  the  obligation  is  at  an  end. 
It  tnay  be  supposed,  that  the  alteration  here  is 
90^  materia ;.  a  auggestion,  the  value  of  which, 
as  regards  a  surety,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
But  the  inquiry,  in  such  eases,  is  not  whether  the 
alteration  is  mattriaSl  but  whether  it  is  in  a  maie- 
rial  part'.    The  inquiry  never  can  be,  wheidmr 
the  alteration,  if  inat^ruyi.;  for  ho  alteration  can  be 


a  1  Doner* 

•nJEKOii  130.  wdcnicijlhmcivni. 
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said  to  be  material,  if  you  can  perceive  that  it  has  1824. 
beeninade,  and  how.  An  interlineation  can  never 
be  materialy  for  it  may  always  be  rejected.  It  is 
never  incifribenc  upon  the  party,  therefore,  to 
show  that  he  has  been  injured,  or  might  l)|Lve  been 
injured;  or  that,  in  the  particular  case,  the  altera- 
tion is  material.  The  principle  in  question  is 
founded  in  policy,  and  intended  to  preserve  the 
solemn  evidences  of  transactions  among  men,  by 
(denouncing  every  alteration,  as  unhallowed  and 
forbidden. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  an  alteration,  by  con* 
sent  of  the  parties,  does  not  vitiate.' 

Suppose  the  position,  for  the  present,  to  be 
correct;  then,  as'  it  Is  eonsent  which  neutralizes 
the  poison  of  the  alteration,  the  effect  will  only 
be  co*extensive  with  the  cause.  It  is  not  vitiated 
as  to  him  who  consents ;  but  how  stands  it  as  to 
others?  It  produces  its  ordinary  (egal  consequence.^ 
It  is,  indeed,  conceded,  that  if  the  contract  is  put 
an  end  to,  or  altered,  the  Surety  is  discharged. 
It  is  conpeded,  too,  that  if  the  guaranty  extends 
to  part  only,  and  that  part  is  altered,  the  surety  is 
discharged.  But,  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  gua* 
ranty  be  for  part  only,  and  other  parts  be  altered, 
that  does  not  discharge  the  surety.  For  this,  no 
authority  is  cited,  but  the  case  in^  1  T.  jR.  391. 
(note,)  which  has  no  aiialogy.    That  was  simply 


a  2  Lev.  3:^.    Skep.  68;    6  Man.  Rep.  589.    2  Cr.  626. 
5  Moore,  547.    2  Lev.  85.    4  Johu,  Rtp.  54.  58,  59.    4- 
Croncft,  60. 
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1894.     a  question  of  intention^  or  of  the  inu  imUrpre* 
^^JJJJ^  tatian  of  the  surety's  undertaking. 

T.  We  answer,  then,  (1.)  That  the  proposition  is 

a  very  questionable  one^  If  there  be  one  contract, 
eon9isting  of  parts,  and,  the  whole  contract  being 
recited  in  the  engagement  of  the  surety,  as  the 
ground  and  consideration  of  his  undertaking,  he 
angages  for  a  part,  the  whole  is  ta  -stand,  or  he 
cannot  be  charged.  Else  the  Court  must,  in 
every  case,  undertake  to  decide,  not  only  upon 
the  dependence  and  connexion  of  the  parts,  but 
how  far  tli^y  entered  into  the  views  of  the  surety. 
(2.)  It  is  not  the  case  here.  The  undertaking 
was  for  the  whole  deed,  as  it  originally  stood, 
ahd  an  addition  is  afterwards  made  to  it.  If  the 
appointment  had  been  for  nine  townships,  and 
the  bond  for  eight  of  jthem,  it  would  have  been 
somewhat  such  a  case.  But  could  the  deed,  in 
that  case,  have  been  altered  by  striking  out  the 
ninth?  The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  this 
alteration  was  in  di  material  part  of  the  deed;  for 
it  is  admitted,  that  it  was  done  without  the  con- 
sent or  knowledge  of  Stewart.  It  was  evidently 
a  material  part,  and,  indeed,  the  most  material 
part,  of  the  appointment.  It  was,  therefore, 
avoided  as  against  all  but  those  who  consented. 

%  Admitting  jhe  consent  of  Miller  and  6f 
Ustickto  be  good,  and  binding  between  them- 
selves, what  is  the  legal  operation  of  their  con- 
duct ?  We  contend,  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  deed 
wMch  previously  ei^isted,  and  created  a  new  deed. 
Was  the  deed,  after  the  alteration,   the  same 
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deed  as  liefore  the  alteration,  pr  was  it  a  differ-     1824; 
ODt  deed?    If  it  was  a  different  deed;  %bdD,what 


took  place  was  equivalent  to  a  surrender,  a  new  ▼- 
acknowledgment,  and  a  new  delivery.  That  it 
was  a  different  deed,  is  manifest^  because  it 
oomprehended  mote  than  the  first.  Yet  it  was 
an  entire  deed,  and  the  whole  was  one  single 
appointment,  undivided  and  indivisible.  *  The 
first  was  also  an  entire  deed,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  fi'om  the  pleiidings,  was  consummated  by 
delivery,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  Ustick# 
What  was  the  date  of  the  deed  after  the  altera- 
tion? Suppose  it  had  been  done  on  two  differ- 
ent  days,  which  ^ould  have  been  the  date?  It 
cannot  have  two  dates,  because  it  is  one  deed* 
A  return  for  alteration,  and  an  acqeptance  aftef 
alteration,  ic  a  surrender,  for  there  must  be  a  sur- 
render, to  enable  a  second  execution.  It  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  deed  might  be  piit  in  his  hands 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  then  it  would  not 
be  a  surrender;  as,  to  read  it,  or  to  take  a  copy, 
or  the  like.  And  this  may  be  done  by  parol.* 
A  re-acknowledged  deed  dates  from  re-.acknow- 
ledgment.^  It  cannot  be  divided,  because  it  is  an 
entire  deed.  The  latest  act,  therefore,  will  give 
date  to  the  whole.  The  appointment  after  the 
alteration,  then,  is  not  the  appointment  for  which 
the  defendant  was  bound. 
3.  This  is  the  case  of  a  surety. 

a  Co.  LUi.  M%  (a.) 

6  Eppes V.Randolph,  2  Caff,  125. 
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1834.  It  is  no  answer  to  a 'surety,  to  say  that  the 
^^^^^^  alteration  is  not  material.  He  has  a  light  to  de* 
T.  termine  for  himself  whether  he  will  or  will  not 
^^^*^  consent  to  tlie  alteration ;  whether  he  thinks  it 
material  or  immaterial.  Supposd  be-  had  been 
consulted,  and  refused  his  consent,  no  matter 
from  what  motive.  Not  consulting  him,  is,  at  leiast, 
equivalent  to  refusal.  Who  can  tell  what  consi" 
derations  might  liave  jurt/y  influenced  him  ?  But 
the  great  objection  to  any  latitude  is  tliis,  that  if 
the  narrow  limits,  defined  by  numerous  and  uni- 
form decisions,  be  not  adhered  to,  there  will  be 
no  limit  at  all.  The  limit  is  this :  no  power  of 
man,  or  circumstances,  can  alter  your  engagement. 
You  know  exactly  the  extent  of  the  engagement 
you  enter  into.  There  will  be  no  equity  against 
you,  no  intendment  or  legal  construction.  A 
Burety  cannot  be  held  beyond  the  precise  terme  of 
his  agreement*'  It  is  upon  the  basis  thus  esta- 
blished, that  suretyship  stands,  and  it  would  not 
stand  without  it.  It  is  a  needful  but  it  is  al- 
ways a  perilous  undertdcing;  and  its  perils  most 
lirequendy  overwhelm  those  whom  erne  could  wish 
to  see  saved^.the  generous  and  the  humane. 
It  cannot  be  njacissary  or  politic  to  increase  its 
.  daaogers. 

JUMkioiL     Mr.  Justice  StoRV  dielivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and,  after  stadng  the  ciuie,  proceeded  as 
follows: 
Nothing  oaft  ba  clearer,  both  upon  principle  and 

a  \  Cainaf  Err.  I.    10John$.  Rep.  ISO.         . 
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authoriQr,  than  the  doctrine/  that  die  liability  of  ,  1834; 
a  surety  is  not  to  be  extended,  by  impIication^-be* 
yond  the  terms  of  his  contract.  To  the  extent^ 
and  in  the  manner,  and  under  thfe  circumstances, 
pointed  out  in  his  obligation,  he  is  bound,  and  no 
farther.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  may  sdstain 
no  injury  by  a  change  in  the  contract,  of  that  it 
may  even  be  for  his  benefit.  He  has  a  right  to 
stand  upon  the  Very  terms  of  his  contract;  and  li 
he  does  not  assent  to  any  variation  of  iCy  and  a  va- 
riation is  made,  it  is  fatal.  And  Courts  of  equity, 
as  well  as  of  law,  have  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  scanning  the-  contracts  of  sureties  with  consi-^ 
derable  strictness.  The  class  of  cases  which 
have  been  cited  at  the  bar,  where  persons  have 
been  bound  for  the  good  conduct  of  clerks  of  mer* 
chants,  and  other  .persons,  illustrate  this  position. 
The  whole  series  of  them,  from  Lard  Arlington 
V.  Merrick,  (2  Saund.  412.)  down  to  that  of 
PearsaU  v.  Summerutt,  (4  Taunt  593.)  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ground,  that  the  undertaking  of  the 
surety  is  to  receive  a  strict  interpretation,  and  ii^ 
not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  fair  scope  of  its 
terms.  Therefore,  where  an  indemnity  bond  is 
given  to  partners,  by  name,  it  has  Constantly  been 
held,  that  the  undertaking  stopped  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  partner.  And  the  only  case, 
that  of  Barclay  «.  Lucas,  (I  T.  R.  291.  note  a.) 
in  which  a  more  extensive  construction  is  supposed 
to  have  been  given,  confirms  the  general  rule; 
for  that  turned  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the 
security  was  given  to  the  house,  as  a  banlting- 
house,  and  thence  an  intention  was  inferred,  that 
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1824.  the  parties  intended  to  cover  all  loBaes,  notwitln 
^^j^l^^  standing  a  change  of  partners  in  the  house. 
j^  _  Now,  what  is  the  purport  of  the  terms  of  the 
present  condition  ?  The  recital  stated  a  special 
appointment,  which  had  then  been  made  by  Mil- 
ler, of  his  deputy  for  eight  townships,  partibulariy 
named.  It  was  not  a  case  of  several  distinct  ap- 
pointments for  each  township,  but  a  single  and 
entire  appointment  for  all  the  townships ;  and  the 
condition  is,  that  Ustick  has,  and  ^' shall  continue, 
trely  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  oftaid 
appointment,  according  to  law."  Of  what  ap- 
pointment ?  Plainly  the  appointment  stated  in  the 
recital,  to  which  the  condition  refers,  and  to  which 
it  is  tied  up ;  that  is  to  say,  the  appointment  already 
made  and  executed  for  the  eight  towqsiiips.  » If 
this  be  the  true  construction  of  the  condition,  and 
it  Mems  impossible  to  doubt  it,  then  the  only  ill- 
qairy  that  remains  is,  whether  any  money  lit&ae«' 
counted  for  was  received  under  that  appointmeiitk 
To  this  the  plea  answers  in  the-  negative,  unlese 
the  Subsequent  alteration  of  the  instrument  «re«^ 
ated  no  legal  change  in  the  appointment.  To  the 
consideration  of  this  point,  therefore/ the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  will  be  addressed. 
.  And,  in  the  firM  pldce,  upon  principfe,  how  does 
the  case  stand  ?  Cdn  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  alte^ 
ratfiCMl'  wrought  no  diange  in  ths  appointment? 
This  will  scarcely  be  pretended.  In  point  of  facf, 
the  first  appbintmentwas  for  eight  townships t>0ly} 
the  alteration  madfe  it  an  appointment  for  aifte* 
townahips.  It  is  not  like  the  case  wHere  an  ap* 
pointment  is  ibade  for  eight  towiish^  and  an^- 
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Other  distinct  appointment  is  made  for  the  ninth;  1824% 
for  then  there  are,  in  legal  contemplation,  two  dich  ^^~ 
tinct  and  separate  appointments.  But.  here,  the  ^jr. 
original  appointment  is  extended  j  it  was  one  and 
entire,  when  it  included  eight  townshins^;  it  is  one 
and  entire,  when  it  inclutles  the  nine.  Can  .it  then 
be  legally  affirmed  to  remain  the  same  appoint- 
ment, when  it  no  longer  has  the  same  houndariesf . 
An  appointment  for  A.  is  not  the  same  as  an  ap* 
pointment  for  A.  and  B.  In  short,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  is  an  alteration  in  the  ap* 
pointment,  ezvi  termini^  imports  that  its  identity 
is  gone.  If  an  original  appointment  is  altered  by 
the  consent  o!f  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  that 
very  consent  implies,  that  something  is  added  to 
or  taken  from  it.  The  parties  agree,  that  it  sbalt 
oo  longer  remain  as  it  was  i^t  first,  but  thattb* 
same  instrument  shall  be,  not  what  it  was^.  but 
what  the  alteration  makes  it.  It  shall  not  toosC^ 
tute  two  separate  and  distinct  instruments,  but  one 
consolidated  instrument.  A  familiar  case  wilf  etCf 
plain  this.  A.  gives  a  note  to  B.  for  500  dollars ; 
the:  parties  afterwards  agree  to  alter  it  lo  600  doir 
lars.  In  i^uch  case,  the  instrument  remains  aia jfle ; 
it  is  not  a  note  for  600  dollars,  and  also  for  iSOO 
dollars,  invoking  separate  and  distinct  liabilitM, 
but  an  entire  coptractfor  600  dollars;,  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  the  500  dollars  is  merged  and  -ex- 
tinguished  in  the  obligation  to  pay. the  600  dollars. 
Tobrin'g the. case  nearer  to  the  present:  suppose 
there  was  abend  giveU)  as-  oolkteral  security,  to 
pay  the  note  of  500  dollars ;  it  will  scarcely  be  pre* 
tended,  that  the  alteration  would  not  extinguish 

VoImIX.  89 
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1824.     the  liability  under  the  bond.     The  iostrument 
would,  indeed,  remain,  but  it  would  no  longer  poB«- 
sen  its  former  obligation  and  identity.    Notbiog 
can  be  better  settled,  than  the  doctrine  that,  if  an 
obligation  be  dependent  on  another  obligation, 
(and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  upon  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  another  instrument,)  and  the  latter  be  dis- 
charged, or  become  void,  the  former  is  also  dis- 
charged.    Sheppard^  in  his  Touch$tone,  (p.  394.) 
puts  the  case,  and  illustrates  it,  by  adding,  ''as,  if 
the  condition  of  an  obligation  be,  to  perform  the 
covenants  of  an  indenture,  and  afterwardU  the  co- 
venants be  discharged,  or  become  t^otc/ ;  by  this 
means,  the  obligation  is  discharged,  and  gone  for 
ever.*'    It  is  not  denied  at  the  bar,  that  the  same 
would  be  the  legal  operation  in  the  present  case,  if 
there  had  been  an  actual  revocation  of  the  first 
appointment,  or  an  extinguishment  of  the  instru- 
ment of  appointment.     But  the  stress  of  the  ar- 
gument is,  that  here  there  was  an  enlargement, 
and  not  an  extinguishment,  of  the  appointment ; 
that,  ihe  consent  of  the  immediate  parties  being 
given  to  the  alteration,  it  remained  in  full  force, 
with  all  its  original  validity,  as  to  the  eight  town- 
ships.   We  cannot  accede  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
Aftsr  the  alteration  was  made,  it  is,  as  between  the 
parties,  to  be  cdnsidered  by  relation  back,  either 
as  an  original  appointment  for  the  nine  townships; 
or  as  a  new  appointment  for  the  nine  townships, 
from  die  time  of  the  alteration.    It  is  immaterial 
to  the  present  decision,  whedier  it  be  the  one  or 
the  other,  for  in  either  case  it  is  not  that  a'ppoint- 
ment  which  the  defendant,  Stewart,  lefokred  to  in 
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the  condition  of  the  bond,  and  in  respect  to  which  1824. 
he  contracted  the  obligation.  It  is  no  answer^  to  ^'^S^^ 
say,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  make  him  liable  for  ▼. 
any  money,  except  what  was  collected  in  the  eight 
townships.  He  has  a  right  to  stand  upon  the  terms 
of  his  bond,  which  confine  his  liability  to  money 
receired  ui^der  an  appointment  for  eight  town* 
ships ;  and  the  pleadings  admit,  that  none  was  re- 
ceived, until  the  appointment  was  altered  to  nine. 
It  will  8careely.be  denied,  that  if,  upon  the  agree- 
ment to  include  the  ninth  township,  the  original 
instrument  had  been  destroyed,  ana  a  new  instru- 
ment had  been  executed,  the  obligatory  force  of  the 
bond  would,  as  to  the  surety,  have  been  gone.  And» 
in  reason  or  in  law,  there  is  no  difference  between 
that  and  the  case  at  bar.  The  alteration  made 
the  instrument  as  much  a  new  appointment,  as  if 
it  bad  been  written  and  sealed  anew.  Jt  is  not 
very  material,  to  decide  whether  the  alteration  ope- 
rated by  way  of  surrender,  or  as  a  revocation,  or 
as  a  new  appointment  superseding  the  other.  It 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  extinguishment 
of  the  separate  existence  of  the  appoiiitmeqt  for 
the  eight  townships. 

This  point  is  susceptible  of  still  farther  illustra- 
tion, from  considerations  of  a  more  technical  na- 
ture. The  act  of  Congress  of  the  32d.  of  July, 
1813|  ch.  IG.  sec.  20.  under  which  this  appoint- 
ment was  made,  provides,  ''that  each  Collector 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint,  by  an  instrunient 
of  writing  under  hii  hand  and  ^ualy  as  n)any  de- 
puties as  he  may  think  proper,'*  &c.  The  ap- 
pointment must,  therdfore,  be  by  deed ;  and  th6 
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IB24.  effect  of  an  alteration  or  iDterlineation  of  a  deed, 
ia  to  be  decided  by  the  principles  of  the  common 
law.  Now;by  the  commoi*  law,  the  alteration  or 
interlineation  of  a  deed,  in  a  material  part,  at  least, 
by  the  holder,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  par- 
ty, tpm/acto,  avoids  the  deed.  It  is  theconsent, 
therefore,  that  upholds  the  deed  after  such  altera* 
tion,  or  interlineation.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
deed  is  no  longer  the  same.  The  alteration  makes 
it  a  different  deed ;  it  speaks  a  different  language ; 
it  infers  a  different  obligation.  It  must,  then,  take 
effect  as  a  new  deed,  and  that  can  only  be  by  the 
consent  of  the  party  bound  by  it  Whether  by 
such  consent^,  the  deed  takes  effect  by  relation 
baok  to  the  time  of  original  execution,  or  only  from 
the  time  of  the  alteration,  need  not  be  matter  of 
inquiry,  because  such  relation  is  never  permitted 
to  aflfect  the  rights  or  interests  of  third  persons, 
and  cannot  change  the  posture  of  the  present  case. 
If  the  deed,  after  the  alteration,  is  permitted  to 
have  relation  back,  it  is  not  the  same  deed  of  ap- 
pointment recited  in  the  condition,  and  to  which 
the  obligation  is  limite(|,  for  that  is  an  appoint- 
ment for  eight  townships*  If  it  has  no  such  re- 
lation, then  it  is  a  deed  of  appointment  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  bond,  and  of  course  not  included  in 
its  obligation.  It  cannot  be,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  deed  for  eight,  and  also  a  deed  for  nine 
townshipn ;  and  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  ia 
the^one,  excludes  the  possibility  of  assuming  it  as 
the  other.  In  truth,  the  assent  of  the  parties  to 
the  alteration,  carries  with  it  the  necessary  impu- 
tation, that  it  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  an  ap- 
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])ointmeDt  for  eight  townshipiB  only ;  and  the  same  1824^ 
consent  of  parties  which  created,  is  equally  potent  ^^^J^JJ^ 
in  dissolving  the  deed,  and  changing  its  original  v. 
obligation.  It  is  no  objection,  that  to  constitute  a  ^^"^ 
new  deed,  a  redelivery  is  necessary ;  for  if  it  be 
so,  the  consent  to  the  alteration  is,  in  law,  equiva- 
lent to  a  redelivery.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  th^at  a 
surrender  or  revocation  should  be  by  an  instru- 
ment to  that  effect.  It  may  be  by  matter  in  pais, 
or  by  operation  of  law.  Every  erasure  and  inter- 
lineation in  the  deed,  by  the  obligee  or  appointee, 
without  consent,  is  a  surrender ;  and  a  revocation 
may  be  implied  by  law.  The  passage  cited  at  the 
bar,  from  Co.  Lit.  232.  (a.)  establishes,  that  if  the 
feoffee,  by  deed  of  land,  grants  his  deed  by  parol 
to  the  feoffor,  it  is  a  surrender  of  the  property,  as 
well  as  of  the  deed.  And  if,  in  this  case,  the  deed 
of  appointment  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  Col- 
lector, it  would,  at  once,  have  operated  as  a  sur- 
render by  the  Deputy,  and  a  revocation  by  the 
Collector. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  at  the  bar,  against 
thifs  doctrine,  that  the  act  of  Congress,  giving  the 
aothority  to  the  Collector,  to  appoint  deputies, 
abo  authorizes  him  '^  to  revoke  the  powers  of  any 
deputy,  giving  public  notice  thereof  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  District  assigned  to  such  deputy.'* 
Hence  it  is  argued,  that  no  revocation  can  be,  un- 
lesa  by  public  notice. ,  But  this  is  certainly  not  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  act.  The  very  terma 
suppose,  that  the  revocation  is  already  made,  as 
between  the  parties,  and  the  notice  is  to  be  given 
of  the  fact.    The  object  of  the  Legislatore  was, 
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1824.  to  protect  the  public  from  the  mischief  of  pay- 
^"^JJjjJ^^  ments  to  the  deputy  after  his  powers  are  revoked. 
▼^  It  requires  puli)Iic  notice,  to  be  given  of  the  revo« 
oation,  so  that  no  future  imposition  shall  be  prac-^ 
tised;  and  if  the  Collector  should  make  a  private 
revocation,  without  any  public  notice,  the  legal 
coticlusion  would  be,  that  all  payments  made  to 
his  deputy,  in  ignorance  of  (he  revocation,  ought 
to  be  held  valid;  for  no  man  is  entitled  to  make 
bis*  own  wrongful  omission  of  duty  a  foundation 
of  right«  Biit,  as  between  the  parties,  a  revoca- 
tion or  autrender,  if  aictually  made,  would  be,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  binding  between  tbenit 
and  release  the' sureties  to  the  bond  from  all  fu* 
ture  responsibility. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  pn 
that  the  fourth  plea  ki  bar  id  good,  and  <tbmt  the 
demmter  thereto  ought  to  be  overruled;  and. this 
opinion  1*  to  be  eertified  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  My  brother  Todi>>  and' 
nrfself,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  merits  of  this 
cause  have  been  misconceived,  the  points  on  which 
htama  misapprehended,  and  the  law  of  razureik 
if  correctlylaid  down  according  to  the  law  of  the 
present  day,  erroneously  applied  to  this  caose. 

The- condition  of  Stewart's  bond  to  the  plaintiff, 
redten  no  particular  deed  of  appointment,  under 
which  Ustick  was  constituted  Deputy  Collector; 
nor  is  there  an  iota  in  the  bond,  or  in  the  declara* 
tion,  that  can  identify  the  deed  set  forth .  in  the 
plea,  with  the  deed  under  which  Ustick  hdd  his 
deputation.    The  condition  of  the  bond  simply 
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statMt  ''  Whereas  E.  M.,  Collector,  as  aforesaid,     1824. 
hath^  l^  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,,  appointed  U.  Deputy 
Colleetor/'  &c.   It  is  the  jrfea  thatspeeifies  a  deed 
of  a  particular  date,  and  then  proceeds  to  set  forth 
a  razure  in  avoidance  of  that  deed,  but  it  contains 
no  dvennent  that  the  deed  ;  so  set  forth  is  this 
same  under  which  U.  held  the  deputation  under 
the  plaintiff,  referred  to  in  the  condition.    That 
the  plea  is  faulty,  and,  even  with  the  averment, 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  a  special  demurrer, 
cannot  now  be  doubted;  for  it  amounts  to  the 
general  issue;  and  the  general  issue  was  the  le- 
gitimate,plea  in  this  case.  (PigoficBBei  and  pasr 
Mm.)  But,  we  also  hold  it  bad,  in  its  present  fbrin, 
upon  a  general  demurrer;  for,  unless  the  deed, 
90  pleaded,  was  duly  identified  by  the  pleadings, 
with  that  under  which  Ustick.was  constituted  de- 
puty, the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  answer  it. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  the  defendant  can  have\ 
judgment  in  the  present  state  of  the  pleadings, 
unless  under  the  idea  that  the  de;nurrer  cures  the 
failure  to  identify  the  deeds.    This,  howeveiv  can- 
not be  sustained,  since  the  want  of  idebtificaUon 
is,  in  itself; .  a  sufficient  ground  ofdemutrer. 

Indeed,  we  see  no-sufficient  ground  for  admit- 
ting that  the  condition  of  the  bond  implies  a  de* 
putation  by -deed  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  the  20th 
section  of  the.  act  under  which  this  Colleetor  was 
appointed,  authorizes  hint  to  appoint  deputies^ 
uj&der  his  hand  and  seal ;  and^  as  far  as- was  ae- 
eessary  to.  enable  the  deputy  to  aet  against  indi- 
ndoalsyunquestionabiy  the  soleninitiea  of  a  deed 
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1824.  were  requisite  to  constitute  him  a  Deputy  Collec- 
tor. But  the  demand  in  this  action  is  for  money 
received  by  him,  and  not  paid  over ;  and,  surely, 
a  deputation  of  a  less  formal  kind,  would  hav^ 
enabled  him  to  bind  his  principal  as  to  the  actual 
receipt  of  money;  no  that  the  words  of  the  con* 
dition  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  deputation  by 
deed.  He  is  expressly  authorized,  in  this  20th 
section,  to  act  for  himself  in  coilecting  the  reve- 
nue, and  he  could,  therefore,  act  by  his  servant 
or  deputy,  constituted  in  a  less  solemn  way  than 
by  deed,  so  far  as  to  involve  himself  with  the  go- 
vernment. 

But  if  a  deed  is  to  be  implied  from  the  condi- 
tion, surely  not  this  particular  deed ;  and  though 
a  deed,  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the  bond,  is  to  be 
implied,  it  may  have  preceded  it  by  a  month, 
and  yet  the  act  and  the  condition  of  the  bond 
both  be  cpmplied  with.  But  what  form  shall  be 
presumed  or  implied  to  the  deed  ?  Why  may  it 
not  have  been  several  as  to  each  county,  or  have 
comprised  two  or  more?  and  why  may  not  a 
dozen  deeds,  of  the  very  date  and  form  of  this, 
have  been  in  existence  at  the  same  time?  A  de- 
fendant whO;  like  the  present,  places  his  defence 
upon  the  very  highest  stretch  of  legal  rigour,  can- 
not complain,  if  he  has  the  same  measure  meted 
out  to  himself. 

But  if  this  ground  is  to  be  got  over,,  and  we  are 
to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  facts  pleaded,  upon 
the  law  of  the  case,  we  then  say  lW  they  imply 
no  revocation  of  the  deputation  to  Uatick,  agidnst 
which  this  defendant  entered  into  the  contract  of 
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indemnily.  It  is  the  intent  that  gives  effect  to  the  1 824. 
actS' of  parties;  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
minds. of  the  parties  here,  than  the  distinction  of 
the  power  of  Ustick,  as  to  the  eight  counties,  at 
the  time  of  this  interlineation.  Tlie  plea  aven 
no  such  intent,  and  as  well  might  a  delivery  of 
a  deed  for  perusal  be  tortured  into  a  surrender 
and  extinction  of  it,  and  its  return  into  a  revoca- 
tion, as  the  acts  of  these  parties  respecting  this 
interlineation,  be  construed  into  a  revocation  and 
redelivery.  Non  constat,  from  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears in  the  pica,  that  the  paper  ever  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  party  legally  holding  it.  It  was 
unnecessary,  upon  the  facts  stated,  that  it  should 
so  pass;  in  fact,  no  redelivery  is  averred,  in  the  piea^ 
nor  any  one  of  the  formalities  necessary  to  re- 
execution.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  part  of 
the  defenr-e  savours  too  much  of  a  perversion  of 
the  solemnities  and  rules  of  the  law.  It  is  a  catch 
upon  the  unwary,  an  effort  to  attach  to  men's  acts 
consequences  which  are  directly  negatived  by  their 
intentions. 

As  tb  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  this  instrument 
being  destroyed  by  the  interlineation,  we  consider 
it  83  springing  out  of  an  incorrect  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  instrument  and  of  the  circumstances 
that  fix  its  identity.  It  is  not  one  entire  thing,  but 
a  several  deed  for  each  county.  A  deputation  as 
tathe  county  of  A.,  is  not  a  deputation  as  to  the 
county  of  B.,  although  written  on  the  same  paper, 
and  comprised  within  the  same  words ;  it  is  as 
much  a  several  deed,  as  to  each  cotinty,  as  if  writ-. 
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1824.  ten  on  several  sheets  of  paper ;  aM  much  as  a  po^ 
licy  of  insurance  is  the  several  contract  of  each 
underwriter,  or  as  a  bond  would  be  the  several 
deed  of  as  many  individuals  as  executed  it,  if  it 
be  80  expressed,  making  them,  if^uch  be  the  letter 
of  it^  severally  liable,  and  for  various  sums,  no  one 
for  another.  Interlining  another  county,  then, 
left  it  still  the  original  deed,  as  to  each  coimtj 
taken  severally,  and  only  operated  as  the  creation 
of  a  new  power  as  to  anothc^r  county,  if,  in  faet,  as 
there  is  no  averment  of  a  subseqUeiit  deliveryi  it 
was  anything  more  than  a  mere  nugatory ac(« 
Such  is  certainly  the  good  sense  of  the  law  upon 
the  s  ject ;  and  it  is  supponed,  we  conceive,  by 
respectable  opinions,  and  by  adjudged  cases. 
Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  in  treating  on  this  topic 
observes,  ^'but  if  any  immaterial  part  of  the  con- 
tract be  added  after  sealing  and  delivery^  u,  if 
A.,  with  a  blank  left  after  his  name,  be  bound  td 
B.,  and  after  C.  is  added  aa  a  joint  d[>]^gor9 
this  does  ndt  avoid  the  l)ond«  because  thii  iSoes 
not  alter  the  contract  of  A. ;  for  he  was  boond  to 
pay  the  whole  money  without  sueh  additioik^ 
And  the  case  of  ^cmcA  v.  Clay,  wirich  lie  tpmm, 
as  reported  in  Ventrii,  undoubtedly  snstainir  his 
doctrine;  for  there  t)>e  Court  overruled  tite 
plea  of  nan  est  factum  on  the  intterltneationj  on  the 
the  ground  that  the  bond  remained  the  same  as 
to  him. 
In  this  case,  the  bond  emphatically  remuned 

«  1  Lo/t't  oak  111.  renirUj  185.    The  nale  at  dw  end  of 
Pigoi't  case,  11  Coie,  also  recogoiiesthis  distiactioD. 
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the  same  as  to  this  defendant,  for  ho  was  still  liable  1 824* 
only  as  to  the  eighi  counties,  and  no  more;  and 
was  so  guarded,  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the 
interlineation  of  a  thousand  other  counties  could 
alter  or  increase  his  liability,  since  the  naroee.  of 
the  counties  are  inserted  in  the  condition  specifi* 
cally.  As  to  his  liability,  and  as  to  its  influence 
upon  the  power  conferred  in  the  eight  counties, 
this  interlineation  was  altogether  insignificant,^  do 
more  than  a  dash  of  the  pen,  and  could  have  done 
him  no  more  injury. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  argument  which  would 
attach  importance  to  it,  o^  the  ground  of  produ* 
ing  difficulty  and  confusion — it  has  been  said, 
even  impracticability,  in  rendering  the  accounts  qf 
this  Deputy.  It  is  begging  the  question,  and 
urging  the  very  thing  as  a  difficulty,  which  the 
plaintiflf  proffers  to  execute.  He  claims  a  sum 
collected  in  the  eight  counties  specified,  and  no 
more  ;  and  unless  he  can  prove  so  much  collected 
in  the  eight  original  counties,  it  is  very  clear,  that 
he  cannot  have  a  verdict.  But  is  he  to  be  prejudg- 
ed? is  he  not  to  be  permitted  to  make  out  the 
case  which  he  offers  to  prove  ? 

Nor  is  there  any  more  weight  in  the  argument, 
that,  ''although  the  defendant  may  have  beeL 
willing  to  indemnify  against  eight  counties,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  be  would  undertake  to  indemnify 
against  nine/'  No  one  pretends  to  charge  him 
with  nine  counties.  Surely  there  was  nothing  in 
thd  contract,  to  preclude  tlie  plaintiff  from  extend- 
ing  bis  deputation  to  this  individual  oyer  his  whple 
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1824.  district,  had  he  thought  proper.  Coold  a  sepa- 
rate deed,  as  to  the  ninth  county,  have  been  plead- 
ed ^as  a  defence  ? 

There  is  no  charge  of  positive  injury  in  this 
plea,  it  will  be  observed ;  nor  do  the  facts  admit 
a  suspicion  of  fraudulent  intention.  rThe  sole  ef- 
fect of  the  interlineation,  was  to  confide,  in  U.,  to 
collect  in' another  county,  without  giving  security. 
The  defence  rests  upon  certain  inferences  from,  or 
consequences  imputed  to,  the  naked  act  of  inter- 
lining the  word  "  VVillingborough,"  without  even 
averring  the  acts  necessary  to  make  the  instru- 
ment a  deed  as  to  that  county,  or  the  intent  to  re- 
voke or  re*execute  the  deed  as  to  thci  residue 

To  us  it  appears,  thai  it  ought  no  more  to  af- 
fect the  rightsvof  the  parties,  than  ihterliniiTg  the 
name  of  a  region  beyond  the  Atlantic,  or  a  mere 
dash  of  the  pen^ 

On  the  subject  of  razures  we  would  remark,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  plea  had  not  been  spe- 
cially demurred  to,  that  the  question  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  Court  ^d  sent  ti>  the  jury. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  they  might  have  found 
this  deed  several 'a  its  nature  aer to  each  county, 
and,  therefore,  unaffected  by  the  addition  of  ah*' 
other.  The  tendency  of  the  decisions  hav  beeoi 
to  carry  such  questions  to  that  tribunal  ;^and^  not- 
withstanding some  contrariety  of  dicta,  it  is^novv 
clearly  settled,  that  a  razure  must  inakeadeied 
void«  or  it  is  immaterial;  and,  therefore^.noiitfif 
factum  is  held  to  be  the  proper  plea«  Chief 
Justice  Holt  has  declared  iiny  other  form  of  taking 
advantage  of  a  razure  impertinent;  {6  Mod.  215.) 
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and  the  Ptie  ii^  not  now  to  be  doubtecf.  But  as  to  1 8S4. 
the  principle*  upon  which  a  razure  avoids  a  deed, 
it  IS  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  law  of  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  have  got  into  some  confusion. 
Modern  decisions,  particularly  of  our  own  Courts, 
lean  against  the  excessive  rigour  with  which 
some  writers  dnd  some  caseii  disfigure  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Cults,  (1  Gall  69.)  a 
bond;  that  had  be^n  cancelled  and  mutilated,  the 
seal  torn  away  by  the  joint  act  o£  the  defendant 
and  the  plaintiff's  bailee,  was  still  held,  and  rightly^ 
held,  to  be  sustainable  as  the  deed  of  the  party.  In 
the  case  of  Speak  etal.  v.  United  StateSj  (9Cranchf 
28.}  a  bond  was  sustained,  notwithstanding  the 
striking  out  of  one  joint  and  several  co-obligor, 
in  the  absence  of  the  others,  6nd  the  insertion  of 
another.  And  so,  as  to  revenue  bonds,  there  is  not 
a  Court  of  the  United  States  which  has  not  sus- 
tained them  against  the  plea  ofnon  est  factum,  not- 
withstanding that  both  sum  and  parties  have  been 
inserted  after  the  execution  by  one  of  the  obligohi, , 
and  this,  in  his  absence,  because  the  contract  was 
not  altered,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  law  pre- 
vailed against  its  technicalities. 

There  is  a  great  paucity  of  decisions,  in  modern 
times,  oifthe  subject  of  razures  and  interlineatiodA. 
If  we  mount  to  its  origin,  we  find  it,  in  the  Year- 
Books,  and  in  Perkins,  who  cites  them,  given  a^ 
the  ground  of  suspicion  and  inquiry*  And  so, 
unquestionably,  it  ought  to  be,  and  frauds  or  mu- 
tilation9,  to  which  the  parties  having  the  custody  of 
deeds  are  prii^,  cannot  be  taken  too  strongly 
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1824.  against  them.  But  when  we  encounter'  the  doc* 
trine,  as  laid  down  in  PigofnzMey  '^that  when  a 
deed  is  altered  in  a  point  materia],  by  a  stranger, 
without  the  privity  of  the  obligee,  even  by  draw- 
ing  a  pen  through  the  midst  of  a  material  word, 
that  it  shall  be  void,''  without  refercdce  to  the 
fraud,  privity,  or  gross  negligence  of  the  obligor, 
it  certainly  is  time  to^  pause ;  and  I  highly  approve 
of  the  hesitation  of  my  brother  Story,  ip  Cutfs 
case,  as  to  tlie  authority  of  PtgoVs  case.  As  an 
adjudication,  the  value  of  that  case  should  be  limit- 
ed to  the  single  point,  '^  that  an  immaterial  inter- 
lineation, without  the  privity  or  command  of  the 
obligee,  does  not  avoid  the  bond."  The  case 
does  not  call  for  the  decision  of  another  point, 
for  it  is  upon  a  special  verdici,  and  that  the  only 
question  submitted.  Yet,  the  Reporter,  who  sel- 
dom lets  aii  opportunity  escape  him,  that  furnishes 
an  apology  for  excsmplifying  his  indefatigable  re- 
search^ makes  it  authority  for  a  score  of  positive 
decisions,  and  the  introduction  to  a  mass  of  law, 
upon  questions  totally  distinct.  But  it  should  be 
noted  of  this  learned  Judge,  that  his  reports,  like 
the  text  of  Littleton,  are  only  to  be  considered  as 
the  occasion  or  excuse  for  displaying  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  law  learning  of  his  day,  and  express- 
ing his  opinions  upon  juridical  topics. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  some  of  the  decisions 
in  the  books  have  carried  this  doctrine  a  great 
way.  As,  for  instance,  thfe  case  of  the  lease  of 
the  Dean  of  Pauls,  in  which  the  counterpart  ex- 
pressed a  rent  of  27  pounds,  and  the  tenant  al- 
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tered  his  deed  from  26  to  27  pounds,  to  make  U  1824. 
accord  with  the  counterpiart  and  the  true  contract. 
Tet  it  was  held  to  avoid  bis  lease.  (1  RoU.  27. 
Cro.  Eliz.  627.)  But  the  utmost  that  can  be 
made  of  these  cases  is,  that  they  apply  to  those 
iostances  in  which  the  deed  is»  necessarily,  an  en- 
tire thing  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  the 
witness  «an  no  longer  testify  to  the  deed,  as  the 
deed  which  be  saw  delivered.  Surely  this  reason 
is  not  applicable  to  the  present  case:  for,  let  the 
witness  be  examined  upon  this  instrument,  as  to 
the  conntj^  of  A^,  as  introductory  to  the  proof  of 
At  money  collected  in  A.,  and  so  on  as  to  the 
comities  B.,  C,  and  D.,  and  what  is  to  prevent  bis 
proving  the  execution  of  this  deed?  That  which 
may  just  as  well  have  been  executed  in  as  many 
detached  sheets  of  paper  as  there  are  counties, 
•eertainly  bas  nothing  of  necessary  entirety  or  in- 
divisibiU^  in  its  nature.  Any  other  rule,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  casO;  would,  we  conceive^  be  per-  . 
mitting  frauds  to  be  covered  by  a  principle  which 
W9S  intended  to  prevent  frauds^ 

Certificate  for  the  defendant. 
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U.  States 
Kirkpatrick.  [SumttJ 

The  United  States  v.  Kirkpatrick  and  bthersr 

A  bond,  given  on  tbe  4th  of  Thcmpw^,  1819,  for  the/aitfaful  dUcbarge 
of  tbe  duties  of  his  ofiice,  hj  a  CoUector  of  direct  taxes  and  iiH 
'  tcmal  duties,  appointed  (under  the  act  of  the  ftStd  of  July,  181^ 
ch.  16.)  by  the  President,  on  the  11th  of 'November,  181S,  to  hold 
his  office  until  the  ej|d  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  find  i^. 
longer,  .abd  subsequently  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  i4th  of  January,  1814,  is  lo 
be  restricted  (as  to  the  liability. of  the  sureties)  to  -the  duties  and 
obligations  created  by  the  CoUectk>n  Acts  passed  antecedent  to  tiia 
date  of  tbe  bond. 

Tbe  second  commission,  issued  under  the  appointment,  with  tue  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  operates  a  revocation  of  the  first 
commissioni  issued  under  the  appointment  by  the  President,  whiph 
was  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate, ' 
and  no  longer ;  and  the  liability  of  the  sureties  in  the  bond  did  qpt 
extend  beyond  the  duration  of  tbe  first  commission. 

In  general,  laches  is  not  imputable  to  the  Government :  an^  whnro 
the  laws  require  quarterly  or  other  periodical  accounts,  aqd  settle- 
ments, a  mere  omission  to  bring  a  suit,  upon  the  neglect  of  the 
officer  or  agent  to  aCu>unt,  will  not  discharge  his  surdAs. 

The  case  of  The  PwpU  ••  Jamenf  (O-Mtii.  Rtp,  99SL)  dietiir^ 
guished ;  ard,  so  far  as  it  Conflicts  with  the  present  ca«e>  over- 
ruled. 

In  general,  the  debtor  has  a  right  &  make  the  appropriation  of  pay- 
ments ;  if  he  omits  it,  the  creditor  may  makeit :  but  neither  partV 
has  a  right  to  make  an  appropriation  after  the  oontroversy  has 
arisen. 

In  cases  of  long  and  running  accounts,  where  balances  ate  adjusted, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  rests,  the  law  Will  apply  piqr- 
roents  to  extinguish  the  debt^  according  tot)ie  priority  of  time. 

ERROR  to  the  District  Court  for  the  Weatiern 
District  of  Pennsyivania* 
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Thui  was  an  action  of  debt,  commenced  by  the  1824. 
United  States,  in  the  Cdurt  below,  against  the  '"'xTstlx^ 
defendants  in  error,  J.  Kirkpatrick  and  others,  as  .  ▼•  . 
the  obligees  of  a  bond,  given  by  them  to  the  Uni*  '  ^^^^^ 
ted  States,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1813,  con- 
ditioned for  the  true  and  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  Collector  of  direct  taxes 
and  internal  duties,  by  Samuel  M.  Reed,  who  h&d 
been  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  President,  on 
the  llth  of  November,  1813,  and,  by  the  terms 
of  his  commission,  was  to  hold  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  **  and  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  longer."  On  the  24th  of  January, 
1814,  he  was  re-appointed  to  the  same  office,  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  new  commission  issued 
to  him,  was  to  hold  hisr  office  '^ during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
time  being."  The  pleadings  upon  which  the 
cause  was  tried  in  the  Court  below,  were  ex- 
tremely informal  and  confused,  but  they  resulted 
substantially  in  the  following  questions  of  law, 
upon  which  the  Judge  instructed  the  jury,  and  a 
.bill  of  exceptions  was  taken. 

1.  Whether  the  liability  of  the  sureties  to  the 
bond,  was  limited  to  the  duties  and  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  Collector  by  the  act  of  the  22d 
of  July,  1813,  ch.  16,  and  oUier  acts  relating  to 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  direct  taxes  and 
internal'  duties,  passed  antecedent  to  the  execution 
of  the  bond,  tlms  excluding  the  liability  for  mo- 

YOL.  IX.  ^i 
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1824.     neys  collqcted  under mbsequent  statutes?    Upon 

^y^Q^^  this  point,  the  Court  below  instructed  the  jury  tbiit 

▼.        the  rest>onsibility  of  the  sureties  did  not  extend  to 

ir  patric  .  ^^^  obligations  created  by  the  subsequent  statutes. 

9.  Whether  the  jury  were  at  liberty  to  impute 
Ittches  to.tbe  government,  from  the  delay  of  the 
proper  officers  to  call  the  Collector  to-  account,  at 
the  periods  prescribed  bylaw,  from  the  year  1814 
to  1818  ?  The  Court  left  it  to  the  jury  to  decide 
"whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
6o.?emment  had  not  waived  itairesort  to  tke  sure- 
ties. 

9.  Whether  the  responsibility  of  the  sureties 
extended  beyond  the  duration  of  the  first commisr 
tioB  f  Upon  this  point,  the  Court  below  ohargei) 
the  jury,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  sureties 
extended  to  the  re-appointment  of  the  Collector 
under  the  new  commission,  until  his  duties  and 
obligations' were  varied  by  the  siatuies  enacted 
subsecpient  to  the  date  of  the  bond. 

4.  How  the  payments,  which  had  been  made 
.  by  the  Collector,  were  to  be  appropriated?  The 
balance  found  due  in  each  account,  had  been  car- 
ried forward  to  the  succeeding  account,  and  the 
Court  was  of  opinion,  thit  the  Government  could 
not  make  the  appropriation,  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
so  (38  to  apply  the  payments  to  the  extinguishment 
of  ^ebts  due  subsequent^  the  time  when  the 
sureties  ceased  to  be*  liable* 

Upon  these  instructions  a  verdict  was  found  for 
the  defendants,  upon  which  a  judgment  was  ren^ 
dered  in  the  Court  below,;  and  the  caose  was 
brought  by  -writ  of  error  to  this  Court* 
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The  Atlomey^Oeneraiy  for  the  plain  tiffs,  men-     1824* 
doued  the  extreme  laxity  of  ihe  pleadings  iti.tbe  ^uTsuteT 
Coart  belo«r,  not  with  a  vi<5W  of  preventing  ci  de-    .  .  ^*  . 
citfion  upon  the  merits,  which  was  very  much  de-     "  ^*^"^  ' 
aired  by  the  Government,  but  in  the  hope  of  pro-  -Wb^^^'*  >''^*- 
ducing:  some  reform*     He  argued,  (1.)  That  ihe 
appointment  of  the  Collector  was  permanent,  nei- 
ther limited  in  point  of  time,  nor  to  the  acts  of 
Congress  then  in  force,  but  extending  to  dl  laws 
on  the  subject  of  direct  taxes  and  internal  rev^ 
Due^  which  might  be  passed  during  his  continuance 
in  ofBce.    The  act  of  the  22d  of  July,.  1813,  ch« 
544.  [xvi.]  makes  a  permanent  partition  of  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States  into  collec- 
tion districts,  preparatory  to  other  distinct  and 
separate  laws,  which  were  ailteF wards  to  follow. 
It  looks  to  all  future  laws.    There  being,  then, 
no  existing  Jaw  in  force,  all  the  laws  to  which  the 
bond  could  refer  were  prospective.    Tiie  case  of 
tii^e  People  v.  /aiMen,'  which  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  Court  below,  was  distinguishable,  in  se^ 
veral  particularr,  from  the  present.    (2.)  The  in- 
struction given  to  the  jury,  authorizing  them  to 
impiite  laches  to  the  Government,  was  erroneous. 
Even  in  the  ci^e  of  private  individuals,  mere  delay 
in  proceeding  against  the  principal  debtor  will  not 
discharge  a  surety.     (9.)   The  charge  of  the 
Judge  below  was  also  erroneous,  Jn  authorizing 
the  jury  to  apply  the  payments  made  by  the  Col- 


li 9  Johnk.Rep.  3St.  840; 

h  The  TiientNtyigatioo  Company  ▼.  Barley,  10  Ea^.  Rep, 
S4.    Nam  V.  Rowlefi  14  JBofe.  W  MO. 
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lector  to  the  balancefi  due^  under  the  acts  in  force 

^lJ^g^][J^  when  the  bond  was  given.     The  rule  is  aetUed^ 

▼•        that  where  debts  are  due  on  two  different  account^, 

^^      '  the  debtor  may  make  the  application  to  either,  at 

the  time  of  payment.     But,  if  he  omit  to  do  it, 

the  creditor  has  a  right  to  determine  to  which  it 

shall  be  appfied/ 

Mr^  Alexander  and  Mr.  Foster,  contra,  contend- 
ed, (1.)  that  the  bond  entered  into  by  the'defend- 
ants  ill  error,  was  no  farther  obligatory  dn  them/ 
than  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  ofRcial'du- 

.  ties  of  Reed,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ap- 
pointment recited  in  the  condition.  The  first  com- 
mission was  to  continue  in  force,  by  its  own  terms, 
*  only  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  tl^e.Senate ; 
and  the  new  commission  was  a  revocation  of  it. 
Being  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  it 
ijfi  bya  different  authority,  and  the  President  might 
have  nominated  a  different  person.  By  cairying 
forward  the  balance  due  by  Reed,  under  the  first 
commission)  to  his  account,  as  Collector  under 
the  second  commission,  it  was  shown,  that  his  per* 
BOHal  responsibility  was  looked  to,  and  •that  no  re- 
sort was  intended  to  be  had  against  the  sureties. 
It  has  been  held,  that  a  guarantee  of  a  partner- 

.  ship  debt  is  not  liable,  where  the  partnerigthip  debt 
is  discharged,  by  carrying  the  proportions  of  each 
partner  to  his  sepi^ate  account,  without  notice  to 

a  Peten  v.  Audenon,  1  Marik  Rep.  238.  Newisarcb  V. 
Clav.  13  Eati.  Bep.  23D. 
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the  guarantee.      This  nnist  be  upon  the  principle,     1324. 
that  the  plain titiMiad  shmvn,  by  his  own  act>  that  ^xL%is!i^ 
he  did  not  intend  to  resort  to  the  surety,  and  thai        v. 
he  looked  to  the  debtors  in  a  different  capacity    ^^  ^^ 
from  that  in  which  the  guaranty  was  given.    In 
JLord  Arlington  v.  Merr\cki^  the  action  w^as  deot 
on  bond,  dated  the  Ist  of  May,  18  Car.  II.,  con- 
ditioned that,  whereas,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1667, 
the  plaintiff  had  deputed  T.  Jenkins  to  execute 
said  office,  from  the  24th  of  June  next  for  six 
months  following,  if  said  T.  J.  shallZ&c.,  for  and 
during  all  the  time  he  shall  continue  Deputy  Post 
Master,  well,  truly,  and  faithfully  do,  execute,  and 
perform  all  the  duties,  &c.     The  defendant  plead- 
ed performance  generairy ;  end  a  breach  was  as- 
signed on  the  last  day  of  September,  22d  of  the 
King ;  and  defendant  demurred.    The  Court  held, 
that  the  condition  should  refer  to  the  recital  only, 
by  which  the  defendant  was  bound  only  for  six 
months,  and  not  longer.'     This  had  been  consi- 
dered as  a  leading  case  ever  since  c  and  other  ana- 
logons  eases  might  be  cited/    (2.)  The  subse- 

a  CreHMf  ▼.  Higginton,  1  Moifm^s  Hep.  See  also,  8  WlHeat. 
Kep.  148*  Note  a.  fend  the  cases  there  collfcted*  Commonwealth 
Y.  Fairfax,  4-Ma(i  w^  Mumf.  208.,  recognised  by  the  Cooit  to  be 
fanr.    Anderson  t.  Longden,  1  fTkeai.  Rep.  91* 

b  SStuind.  4il. 

e  U.  415.    Seigt  Williams'  Note  (5.) 

irWrlghty.RasseU,S)rtYr.580.  S.C.  2  IT  Bil  A.934.  AS- 
rican  Company  ▼•  Mason,  cited  in  ^tubbs  v.  dough,  Str.  997. 
BarlLCff  r.  Parlcer,  1  T.  R.  287-  fisrelay  v.  Lucas,  1  T.  A  291. 
Note  a.  Metcalf  ▼.  Brum,  it  Btut.  Rep.  400.  The  Wardens 
or  St.  Saviour  ▼.  Bostwick,  9  Bo$.i  PuL  175.  Commonwealth 
v.  Baynton,  4  DoB.  282.  Armitrong  ▼*  the  United  Sutes,  1  Pe» 
ten^  Rqf.  Cr^CAS.  Liverpool  Waterworlcs  Comoanv  r.At- 
kinsou,  €  Eatt  Bgf.  507* 
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1 824.     quent  acts  of  Congress,  on  the  same  matter  had  so 
Vj^^^jJ^  varied  and  enlarged  the  duties  of  the  Collector,  as 
T.        created  by  the  statutes  in  force  at  the  time  the  bond 
r  pauick.  ^^g  given,  that  the  sureties  were  not  liable  for 
moneys  received  under  those  acts,  even  admitting 
that  they  were  liable  beyond  the  continuance  of 
the  first  commission.     The  learned  counsel  en- 
tered into  a  critical  examination  of  the  acts,  to 
show  that  the  duties  of  the  officer  were  thus  va- 
ried and  enlarged,  and  cited  the  authoritiefs  in  the 
margin  to  support  the  legal  principle,  that  buch 
alteration  in  his  official  duties  would  discharge  the 
sureties  from  further  liability.*     (3.)  That  laches 
rnigh)  be  imputed  to  the  government,  through  the 
negligence  of  theif  off  ;ers.  ^    In  the  case  of  mere 
private  individuals,  th  3  surety,  or  guarantee,  may 
pay  the  debt,  and  proceed  inChancery  to  compel 
the  creditor  to  enforce  his  demand  against  the  prin* 
cipal,  which  he  could  not  uo  in  the  case  of  the 
Government;  and  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  the  Court  below  in  leaving  it  to  the  jury  to 
sayi  whether  the  neglect  of  the  officers  of  the  trea- 
amy.was  oot  a  waiver  of  the  guaranty.^     And  even 

a  Bardettv.the  Aaorney-XJe^^i^I,  Porfter,  277*  Comyn.  £%« 
tit.  Chiuicefy,  (Z)  Slratton  V:  Raslall,  2  T*  A.  3C6^  Lqdlow  r. 
Siuond,  2.i[JaiW.  Cm.  tn  Err.  S  Wheat.  Rep.  155.  Note  a., 
tod  cases  fiiere  ^'isd.  1  Boi*  4"  Pttff«  419.  Kiiig  ▼.  Baldwia^ 
12 /oJbw.  C)l.^/2q]».  554.    IS  res.  iZb. 

b  The  People  v.JaWpy  7  Joint.  Ref.  SS2.    HaM  ▼.  U.S. 

e  King  T.  BaUwm,  2  Jofcu.  Ch;  Rep.H&i  "Wright  v.  RusseD, 
2  W.  ffl.  934.  5  Fin.  108.  pU  14.  .  Paint  t.  Packard^  13  Joku. 
iie5p.l74. 
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in  the  case  of  a  private  individual,  gfosa  l^hesi  or     (824. 
firauds  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  will  discharge   ^^'^^ 
the  surety  •  (4.)  The  Court  below  were  jiot  bound        ▼. 
to  direct  the  jury^  that  the  subsequent  payments   ^  ^^   * 
should  be  applied  to  discharge  subsequent  balan- 
ces; nor  di4  it  appear  by  liie  record,  that  the 
United  States  Attorney  made  such  an  election. 
The  rule  as  between  a^private  debtor  and  creditor^ 
a»  ta  the  appropriation  of  paymentis  is  not  applica- 
ble where  the  receiver  is  a  pub&c  officer.^    Where 
the  whole  case  ia  complicated  of  law  and  fact,  the 
whole  may  be  left  to  the  jury,  unless  some  parti- 
cular point  is  selected  by  the  counsel  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Judge,  and  his  opinion  is  aaked 
upon  that  point* 

-  The  Attameif-Oefieralf  in  reply,  inmited«  thftt 
there  was  no  limitation  to  the  obligation  of  a  sure* 
ty,  unless  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  bond,  or 
impUad  in  law.  In  Lard  Arlingtan  t.  Merrick,* 
die  condition  of  the  bond  was  expressly  limited  to 
six  months.  So  all  the>o(her,ca9es  cited  would  be 
ibond  to  have  some  distinguishing  feature ;  such 
as  that  the  condition  was  to  be  faithfiil  to  the  pjaio- 
tiff,  and  the  breach  assigned  was,  that  the  defend- 
ant had  failed  to  pay  the  plaintiff  and  his  partner, 

a  Pliifips  v.  Astling,  2  rawif.  206.  Wwtmgfton  Yi  Forbcf ,  8 
Eati.  Rep,  245.  Duvd  v.  Tratk,  IS  Jlfaw.  Jlep.  154.  Hiiot  v. 
UoHed  Sum,  1  OaU.  34  8  Hl^emi.  Rep.  154, 155.  Nott  a, 
and  catcf  there  coUeeted. 

h  Usited  States  ▼.  January,  7  Crmek^  475. 

e  Boormao  r.  Smith,  2  Serg.^  k  Bawl  464. 

i  9  Smmd.  411. 
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1824.  whom  he  had  suoscquently  taken  into  the  fTrm* 
^""l^^^^^  There  it  was  held,  that  the  surety  was  not  liable 
V.  for  subsequent  defaults.*  In  the  case  of  the  Pea- 
Kirkpitrick.^^^  ^  /an«m,*  the  statute  of  New- York  made  it 
the  express  duty  of  the  public  officers  to  prosecute 
diligently,  and  with  effect,  the  suits  which  had  been 
commenced  against  the  principal ;  and  tbe*r  neg- 
lect to  perform  this  duty,  actually  occasioned  the 
loss  for  which  the  sureties  were  sought  to  be  made 
responsible.  So,  also,  in  tlie  exchequer  case  of 
Bdrtlett  t).  the  Attorney- General^''  a  new  duty 
was  laid  upon  coals,  by  a  statute  passed  subse- 
quent to  the  giving  of  the  bond  by  the  Collector, 
under  which  statute  a  new  deputation  was  gifeh, 
and  new  security  taken ;  it  was,  tlierefore,  very 
properly  held,  that  the  sureties  on  the  first  bond 
were  not  liable  for  the  moneys  received  oti  account 
of  this  duty.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  bond 
18  to  continue  during  his  continuance  in  officef  add 
is  to  secupe  all  duties  collected  during  that  term. 
If  it  were  an  annual  office,  it  might  have  been 
different.'  As  to  the  two  commissions,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  has  been,  to  consider 
them  as'  one  continuing  commission.  A  different 
construction  would  render  the^  bond  practically 
ineffectual.  Tlie  bbjection  which  seeks  to  impute 
laches  to  the  Government,  on  account  of  the  i^ere 
omiflflion  of  its  officers  to  proceed  againpt  the 


cr  S  WUi.  530. 

6  9Johu.  Rep.  332. 340. 

c  Parker f  277- 

d  Curling  v.  Chalklen.  3  Maul  f  $eho.  502. 
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principal,  on  every  periodical  omission  to  account,     1824. 
is  entirely  novel,  and,  if  it  were  to  prevail,  woiild  ^j^^^^ 
be  equally  fatal  to  the  moat  important  interests  of       ▼. 
the  public,  and  injurious  to  the  sureties  themselves,  *^^*" 
OS  it  may  often  happen  that  the  balance  consists  of 
outstanding  duty  bonds,  which  may  soon  after- 
wards  be  collected,,  and  liquidate  the  balance. 
The  law  does  not  create  any  obligation  to  sue, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a  private  gua- 
ranty. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Jlfordk  toeib. 
Court. 

In  this  case,  the  Court  cannot  but  lament  the 
extreme  irregularity  md  laxity  of  the  pleadings, 
if,  indeed,  the  informal  minutes  qpon  the  record 
be  entitled,  in  any  measure,  to  the  appellation 
of  pleadings.  Some  apology  is,  indeed,  to  be 
found  in  the  asserted  inaccurate  local  practice  in 
the  State  Courts ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without 
breaking  down  the  best  settled  principles  of  law, 
not  to  perceive  that  the  very  errors  in  the  plead- 
ings are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  justify  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment,  and  an  award  of  a  re- 
pleader. The  agreement,  of  the  parties,  filed  in 
th.e  case,  may,  indeed,  help  the  formal  defects, 
but  cannot  be  admitted  to  dispense  with  the  sub- 
stance of  appropriate  pleas;  for,  otherwise,  it 
would,  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  was  tried, 
or  to  be  tried;  and  we  might  as  well  dispense  with 
the  declaration  itself,  as  with  the  subsequent  plead- 
ings.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  future,  a  more  cor- 

Vol.  IX.  92 
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18S4.     rect  practice  will  find  its  way  into  the  District 

▼.  Three  errors  have  been  insisted  upon  by  the 

r  p«tnc  GQyernment,  as  contained  in  the  charge  of  the 
Court  below.  The  first  is^  that  the  Judge  limited 
the  responsibility  of  the  sureties  upon  the  Gollec- 
to*''8  bond,  to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed 
by  the  acts  of  Congress,  antecedently  passed,  tbu0 
excluding  the  riability  created  by  the  whaequent 
statutes.  The  second  is,  the  direction  of  the  Judge, 
that  the  jury  were  at  liberty  to  impute  lachea  to 
the  Government,  from  the  delay  to  call  the  Col* 
lectpr  to  account,  at  the  periods  prescribed  hy 
law,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  suretiefiu 
The  third  is,  the  direction,  that  the  payments  jmade 
by  the  Collector  might,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  balance  due 
from  collections  made  under  the  acts  which  were 
in  force  when  the  bond  was  given. 
LUbuity  of  Xs  to  the  first  point  The  Collector  was  ap- 
conflnedtothe  pointed,  uuder  the  act  of  the  22d  of  July,  1813, 
ii^ationt  crea-  ch.  I6.9  for  the  assossmeut  and  collection  of  direct 
^md^nt^i- taxeH  and  internal  duties.  Mn  thie  2d  section  it 
SS  if  Se  provides,  "That  one  Collector,  &c.  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  each  of  the  said  collection  districts, 
&c.;  and  it  the  appointment  of  the  9aid  CoUec- 
torsi  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  made  during  the 
present  session,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  empowered  to  make  such 
appointment,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  cominissions»  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  iheir  next  $e$9umJ^  The  18th  section  of 
the  same  act  further  provides,  ''  that  each  CoUec- 
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tor,  SiAi.  shafll  give  bond;  with  one  or  more  good  1824. 
end  sufficient  sureties,  &c.  in  at  least  double  the  ^^^gJ^^J^ 
amount  of  the  taxes  assessed  in  th^  collection  v. 
district  for  which  he  may  be  appointed,  which  '  ^*^ 
bond  dhdl  be  payable  to  the  United  States,  with 
condition  for  the  true  and  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  according  to  law,  and  parti- 
cularly fbr  the  due  collection  and  payment  of  all 
Aoneys  assessed  upon  such  district."  The  con- 
ditioli  of  this  bond  principally  refers,  as  will  ap- 
pear on  an  inspection  of  the  act,  to  assessments 
of  direct  taxes.  But  the  subsequent  acts,  (act  of 
the  24th  of  July,  1813,  ch,  21.  s.  14.,  and  ch.  24. 
8.  6.y  and  ch.  25.  s.  3.  and  s.  10.,  and  the  act  of 
the  3d' of  August,  1813,  ch.  38.  s.  2.  and  s.  5., 
and  ch.  51.  s.  13.)  laying  internal  duties,  contain 
pfbtisions  enlarging  the  authority  of  the  Collec- 
tor^ and  the  act  of  2d  of  August,  1813,  ch.  55., 
expressly  extends  the  liability  under  thS  bond,  to 
thb  due  collection  and  payment  of  all  mobeys  ac- 
craihg  from  the  duties  laid  by  these  acts.  So  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  to  bonds  subsequently 
given,  the  language  of  the  condition  is  to  receive 
an  interpretation  which  shall  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  Collector  under  all  these  acta.  The  Collec- 
tor, whose  bond  is  in  question,  was  appointed  by 
the  President,  on  the  Uth  of  November,  1813, 
and,  by  the  terms,  of  his  commission,  he  was  to 
hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  P^'esident, 
**  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer. ^^  The 
bond  in  question  was  given  by  the  Collector,  and 
by  the  defendants,  as  hia  sureties,  on  the  4th  of 
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1824.  December,  of  the  iuune  year ;  and  it  f6llowa»  to  ita 
^^jj^^^  terms,  the  rcquirementa  of  the  act  of  Congreaa. 
'  r.\  On  the  24th  of  January,  1814,  the  Preaident, 
kpatnck  ,yj^|j  the  advice  and  conaent  of.  the  Benate,  re- 
2fppointed  the  party  Collector,  Si^. ;  and  by  hia  new 
commission,  he  was  to  hold  his  office  **  daring  the 
pleasure  of  th^  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  time  being/*  No  new  bodd  waa  taken 
under  this  commission.  Under  these  circumstan* 
ces,  the  District  Judge  held,  that  the  liability  of 
thesureties  was  strictly  confined  to  the  duties  and 
obligations  created  by  the  acts  paased  antecedent 
to  the  rdate  .of  the  bond.  And  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  th^  true  construction  of  the  condition  of 
the  bond*  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  act, 
under  which  the  appomcment  waa  made,  which 
contemplates  a  permanent'and  coAtinuitog  liability 
for  all  dutiea  underall  laws  whicb  might  bo  sub* 
aequently  passed.  In  its  terms,  tfa0  eonditipn,  aa 
expounded  by  the  other;  parts  of  the  act,  IqiJ  a 
jprineipal  reference  to  the  aaaeaamenta  of  direct 
taxes;  and  it  is  extended  firther  in  its  operation, 
only  by  theexpreaa  and  positive  direotionao?  the 
act  of  2!d  of  Augutfl^  181%  cb.  55.  a.- 1.  To  tlua 
extent,  thereibre^  it  nay  well  be  of  force;  but  to 
go  beyond,  it,  would  be  to  exceed  the  leglalatrte 
d^laratioq,  and  create  a  general^  whete  the  act 
bad  fixed  a  limited,  responsibility.  If  the  argu* 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Government  were  correct, 
the  provision,  so  solicitously  placed  inthialaat  mt, 
was  wholly  unnecessary ;  for  the  liability  would 
expand  with  the  new  duties  imposed  by  every  auc^ 
eaaaive  act  of  the  Legislature.    But  the  act  itself 
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furnishes  no  ground  for  such  an  eicposition ;  and     1824. 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  give  to  con-  ""^^^^^ 
tracts  of  this  sort  further  efficacy  than  the --laws    .    v, 
and  the  parties  must  have  had  in  their  contempla-     ^  ^^^ 
tion. 

This  point,  howeveri  becomes  of  comparatively  ^^'^*j||^]|^y 
small  importance  in  the  cause,  if  anotheri  which  ^'l^^  JJJJj 
has  been  argued  in  this  connexioui  cannot  befi/*^ 
maintained.  We  allude  to  the  question  as  to  the 
duration  and  force  of  the  original  commission  of 
the  Collector.  Strictly  speaking/  this  question 
does  not  arise  upon  the  present  record.  For^  al- 
though the  Court  below  decided,  that,  in  point  of 
law,  both  commissions  constituted  but  one  con- 
tinuing appointment,  the  second  pommissipn  ope- 
rating only  as  a  confirmation  of  thcf  first,  yet,  as 
the  verdict  was  found  for  the  defendants  on  ano- 
ther ground,  and  no  exception  was  taken  by  them, 
It  is  not  matter  of  error  which  can  be  assigned 
upon  the  present  occasion.  But,  as  it  is  manifest 
that  the  same. question  must  arise  upon  any  sub*- 
sequent  trials  if  there  should  be  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment,  and  will  form  a  most  important,  and, 
perhaps,  decisive,  ground  of  argument ;  and  as  all 
the  parties  are  desirous  oT  our  ppinioiv  on  this 
point,  and  it  has  been  fully  argued  from  its  bear- 
ing on  the  other  points  in  the  cause,  and  might 
have  been  material,  if  our  decision  on  the  first 
point  bad  been  different,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  opinion,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  below  was  founded  in  mistake. 

The  act  under  which  this  appointment  was  made, 
authorizes  the  President,  in  the  recess  of  the  Sc- 
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1824.  cate,  to  midce  spp^iittmeDts,  bf  granting-t^mnitiiiB^ 
>^^^  «ions,  U>hich  shall  exjrite  at  the  end  of  their  next 
t.  uman.  The  first  cbromission  is,  as  has  been  al* 
^*^  readjr  stated,  in  conformity  to  this  provision  of 
the  act,  and  is,  by  express  terms;  limited  lo  con-  . 
tinue  to  the  '<  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  -Se- 
nate, and  no  longer.^'  It  follows,  therefore,  both 
by  the  enactment  of  law  and  the  form  of  the  grant, 
that' the  first  commission  must  have  expired  of 
itself  at  that  period;  and,  as  the  neit  session  of 
the  Senate*  ended  in 'April,  1814,  that'is  the  ut- 
ifidst  extent  to  which  it  could  reach.*  The  bttnd 
in  question  was  given  with  express  reference  to  this 
commission';  and  its  obligiitory  force  was,  conse- 
quently^ covi&ied  to  acts  don^  while  that  commis- 
sion had  a  legal  continUttMoe,  and  could-^'  ntft  go 
beyond  it>'  And  here  would  ^havebdea  the  nattt- 
raiterikiinat«dn  of  the  liability.  But,  in  the  tnean 
time^,  anew  appointment  was  made  by  the  Presi^- 
dent,*  with  the  ad'vice  add  consent  of  the  Senate; 
and  as  soon  m  that  was  accepted^  by  the  CoUedtoi^, 
it  was  aviitaal  superseding  and  surrender  of  the 
former  commission.  The  two  contmissionir  can* 
not  be  considered  as  one  continuing  appoidtm^it» 
Without  manifest  irepugnancy.  Tha  cemtii^oiis 
aro'not  only  dWerdntin  date^  and  giveniUddet'ldtf- 
ferent  atttho€iii6S>and  seretiM^but  they  are  of  dif^ 
ferent  natures.'  The  first  vA  liinited  in  its  durttion 
to  a  specified  period ;  .the* second  is  qnlinfitM.'ih 
^uration^^and  during  the  pleasure  of  this  PreiriNlMb 
If  the  latter  operat^f  merely  as  a  eonfirmatira  of 
the^former,  th^n^it  ciMifinneditsexiBtenoe^nly  da- 
ting the  orii^nal  j)eriod  fixed  by  the  ia<v.    Bot 
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fluch  an  effect  is  not  pretended,  and  would  be  ir-     1834. 
reconcilable  with  the  terms  and  intent  of  the  com-^  ^DTfi^toT' 
mission.    It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  practice       >• 
of  the  Government  has  been,  to  consider  such  com-     'VwnoK. 
missions  as  one  continuing  commission.  But  what- 
ever weight  the  practice  of  the  Government  may 
be  entitled  to,  in  cases  of  doubtful  construction,  it 
can  have  no  influence  to, change  the  clear  language 
of  the  law*    In  short,  if  the  nomination  to,  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate,  was  a  mere  confirmadon, 
and  not  equivalent  to  a  new  appointment,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  second,  commission ;  and 
yet,  the  argument  supposes,  that  it  could  not  he 
dispensed  with ;  fbr  if  no  commission  had  been 
issued,  the  first,  by  its  own  limitation,  would  have 
expired. 
Then,  as.to  the  point  of  laches,  we  ar^  of  opinion 


inpiit&lils     to 

that  the  charge  of  the  Court  below,  which  auppo-  the  ^  GoTtm- 
ses  that  laches  will  discharge  the  bond,  cannot  be 
maintained  bs  law.  The  general  principle  is«  that 
laches  is  not  imputable  to  the  Government ;.  and 
this  maxim  is  founded,  not  in  the  notion  of  extra- 
ordinary prerogative,  but  upon  a  great*  public 
pdicy.  The  government  can  transact  its  busi- 
ness only  through  its  agents ;  and  its  fiscal  opera* 
ti&ns  are  so  various,  and  its  agencies  so  numerous 
and  scattered,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  would  not 
save  the  public  from  the  most  serious  losses,  if  the 
doctrine  of  laches  can  be  applied  to  its  transac- 
tions. It  would,  in  effect,  work  a  repeal  of  all  its 
securities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mischiels  to 
the  agents  and  their  sureties  would  be  scarcely 
tolerable.  "  Fac  if,  where  the  laws,  as  in  the 
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1824.    present  kietanoei  require  quafrterly  aeeounte  and 
^^1^^^^  ectttlementa,  a  mere  omission  to  account  is  to  be 
*  T.        deemed  a  'breach  of  the  bond,  for  which  a  suit 
Kirkpatfiek.  ^^^  ^^  Immediately  brought,  upon  the  peril  of 
loss  from  imputed  laches ;  the  Collectors  and  their 
tfureties  would  be  oppressed  with  t&e  moet  expen* 
sive  and  irexatioiis  liti^tion ;  and  their  whole 
f  eal  estate,  wfaieh  by  law  is  subjected  to  a  lien,  up- 
Ml  the  commencement  of  a  suit,  would  be  perpetu- 
ally embarrassed  in  its  transfers.    This  cohside- 
raition  of  public  or  private  inconvenience,  is  not  to 
overrule  the  settled  principles  pf  law,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  great  weight,  where  a  new  doc- 
trine is  to  be  promulgated.     It  is  arimitted,  tiiat 
mere  laches,  unaccompanied  will,  fraud,  forms  bo 
discharge  of  a  contract  of  this  nature,  between 
private  individuals.    Buch  is  tlie  dear  result  of  the 
authorities.    Why,  then,  should  a  more  rigid  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  the  government?  a  principle 
which  is  at  war  with  the  general  iodulgence  allow- 
ed t6  its  rights,  which  are  ordinarily  protected 
ti*om  the  bars  iarising  from  length  of  time  and  neg- 
ligence ?    It  is  said,  that  the  laws  require,  that 
settlements  Hhould  be  made  at  short  and  stated  pe- 
riods; and  that  the  sureties  have  a  right  to  look 
to  this  as  their  security.    But  these  provisions  of 
the  law  are  created  by  the  Government  for  its  own 
security  and  protectioa,  and  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  ita  own- officers.    Thejr  are  merely  directory  to 
such  officers,  and  constitute  no  part  of  the  contract 
with  the  surety.  The  surety  may  [riace  confidmoe 
in  the  agents  of  the  Government,  and  rely  on  thdr 
fidelity  in  ofSee;  bat  he  hluibf  this  the  i 
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pf  judgment  as  the. Government  itself;  and  the  1S24. 
latter  does  not  undertake  to  guaranty  such  fideli- 
ty. No  case  has  been  cited  at  the  bar,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine,  except  that  of  TA«  People  v.  Jan^ 
sen,  in  7  Johns.  Rep.  333.  In  respectto  that  case, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  distinguishable  from 
the  present  in  some  of  its  leading  circumstances. 
Bat  if  it  were  not,  we  are  not  prepared  to  yield  to 
its  authority.  It  is  encountered  by  other  authori^' 
ties,  which  have  been  cited  at  the  bar ;  and  the  to- 
tal silence  in  the  English  books,  in  a  case  of  so 
frequent  occurrence,  affords  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve,  that  it  never  has  been  supposed,  that  laches 
would  be  fatal  in  the  case  of  the  Governmeaty 
where  it  would  not  affect  private  persons.  With- 
out going  more  at  large  into  this  question,  w  eare 
ofopinion^' that  the  mere  laches  of  the  public  offi- 
cers constitutes  no  ground  of  discharge  in  the 
present  case; 

The  last  ground  respects  the  manner  in  which  Apprapriatioii 
the  Court  below  laid  down  the  law  respecting  the 
appropriation  of  payments.  In  our  opinion,  there 
is  no  error  in  the  charge  on  this  point  The  ge- 
neral doctrine  is,  that  the  debtor  has  a  right,  if  he 
pleases,  to  make  the  appropriation  of  payments ; 
ifhe  omits  it,  the  creditor  may  make  it;  if  both 
omit  it,  the  law  will  apply  the  payments;,  accord- 
ing  to  its  own  notions  of  justice.  It  is  certainly 
too  late  for  either  party  to  claim  a  right  to  make 
an  appropriation,  after  the  controversy  has  arisen, 
and  a  fortiori  at  the  time  of  the  trial-  In  cases 
like  the  present,  of  long  and  running  accounts^ 
mhetB  debits  and  credits  ar^  perpetuaUjr  ciocyr^ 
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1824.  riogy  and  no  balances  8ir6  otherwise  adjiusted  than 
for  the  mer^  purpose  of  making  rests,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  payments  ought  to  be  applied  to  extin- 
guish the  debts  according  to  the  priority  of  time : 
so  that  the  credits  Are  to  be  deemed  payments  pro 
tanto  of  the  debts  antecedently  due. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  for  the  error  of  the  District  Court,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  laches,  the  judgment  ought  to  be  reversed, 
and  a  venire  faciiis  de  novo  awarded,  with  direc- 
tions, also,  to  allow  the  parties  liberty  to  amend 
their  pleadings. 


[Constitutional  Law.    Chahcxbt.] 

OsBORN  and  others.  Appellants, 

V. 

The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  RenpondenU. 

Tlie  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Batik  of  the  United  States  gives  tlie 
Circuit  Courto  of  the  United  butes  joriadictioo  of  suita  bj  and 
against  the  Banlc 

This  provision  iq  the  charter  is  warranted  by  the  8d  article  of  the 
Coostitutioii,  which  declares,  that«**  the  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend 10  otf  leases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under,  thb  Constitiitioa, 
Ae  law$  of  iht  United  Staiet,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  fof  an  attc-r  :y  or  solicitor^  who  prosecutes  a  sail  fiir 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  other  corporation,  to  prodvoe  m 
warrant  of  attorney  under  the  oerporate  seal. 

Whatever  authority  may  be  necessary  for  an  attorney  or  solicitor  to 
appear  for  a  natural  or  artificial  -^ersoD)  it  is  flat  a  grooad  of  fa« 
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ttind  for  drror,  in  an  ippeliate  Court,  that  tacb  autiiorlty  doat  not      ISSU. 
Appear  on  the  face  of  the  record*    It  is  a  formal  defect,  which  is  ^^^v^^/ 
oured  by  the  sutute  of  jeofails,  and  the  SSd  section  of  the  Judi*      OriMta 
ciary  Act  of  1T89,  ch.  tO.  ^^  a  Bant 

In  general,  the  answer  of  one  defendant  in  equity  cannot  be  read  in 
eridence  against  another.  Bat  where  one  defendant  succeeds  to 
another,  so  that  the  right  of  the  one  de? oWes  on  the  other,  and 
thej  beoome  priries  in  estate,  the  rale  does  not  apply. 

Where  the  defendant  is  restrained  by  an  in|unction,  from  using  mo- 
ney in  hb  possession,  interest  will  not  be  decreed  against  him* 

A;d  injunction  will  bt  granted  to  prevent  the  franchise  of  a  corpora- 
tion frpm  being''destroyed,  as  well  as  to  restrain  a  party  from  yio- 
latingit,  by  attempting  to  participate  in  its  6xclusi?e  privileges. 

In  general,  an  ii^unction  will  not  bt  allowed,  nor  a  decree  rendered* 
against  an  agent,  where  the  principal  b  not  made  a  p^rty  to  tlie 
suit.  But  if  the  principal  be  not  himself  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  (as  in  the  ease  of  a  soTcreign  State,)  the  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

A  Court  of  equity  will  interpose  by  injunction  to  pre?ent  the  transfer 
of  a  specific  thing,  which,  if  transferred,  will  be  irretricTably  lost 
to  the  owner,  such  v  negotiable  ^Bounties  and  stocks. 

The  Circuit  CourU  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  a  bill 
brought  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  franchises,  which- are  threat- 
ened to  be  iuTaded,  under  the  unconstitutional  laws  of  a  State ;  and, 
as  the  State  itself  cannot,  according  to  the  11th  amendment  of  the 
Constimtion,  be  made  a  party  defendant  to  the  suit,  it  may  be 
maintained  against  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  State,  who  are 
lAtrnsted  with  the  esecutiob  of  such  laws. 

A  Sute  cannot  tax  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes ;  and  any  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  its  agents  and  officers,  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
such  Ux  against  the  property  of  the  Bank,  may  be  restrained  bj 
injunction  from  the  Circuit  Court 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio. 

The  bill  filed  in  this  cause,  was  exhibited  in  the 
Court  below,  at  Beptember  term,  1819,  ill  the 
aaoie  of  the  respondents,  and  signed  by  solicitors 
of  the  Court,  praying  an  injunction  to  restrain 
Ralph  Osbom,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohi% 
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1824.  from  proceeding  against  the  complainants,  under 
^*g^^^  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  passed 
w.  February  the  8th,  1819,  entitled,  ''  An  act  to  levy 
V^a.B«Dk.  ^^j  collect  a  tax  from  all  banks,  and  individuals, 
and  companies,  and  associations  of  individuals, 
that  may  tr^insact  banking  business  in  this  State, 
virithout  being  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  law^  there* 
of  This  act.  after  reciting  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  pursued  its  operations  contrary  to  a 
law  of  the  State,  etaacted,  that  if,  after  the  1st  day 
of  the  following  September,  the  said  Bank,  or  any 
other,  should  continue  to  transact  business  in  the 
State,  it  should  be  liable  to,  an  annual  tax  of 
50,000  dollars  on  each  office  of  discount  and  de- 
posit. And  that  on  the  15th  day  of  September, 
the  Auditor  should  charge  such  tax  to  the  Bank, 
and  should  make  out  his  warrant,  urtder  his  sea! 
of  office,  directed  to  any  person,  commanding  him 
to  collect  the  said  tax,  who  should  enter  the 
banking  house,  and  demand  the  same,  an,d  if  pay- 
ment should  not  be  made,  should 4e\7  the  amount 
on  the  money  or  other  goods  of  the  Bank,  the 
money  to  be.  retained,  and  the  goods  to  be  sold, 
as  if  taken  on  a  Ji.  fa.  If  no  effi^cts  should  be 
found  in  the  banking  room,  the  person  having  the 
warrant  was  authorized  to  go  into  every  rootn, 
vault,  ^c.  and  to  open  every  chest;  &c.  in  search 
of  what  might  satisfy  his  warrant. 

The  bill,  after  reciting  this  act,  stated,  that  Ralph 
Osbom  is  the  Auditor,  and  gives  out,  Sec.  that  he 
win  execute  the  said  act.  It  was  exhibited  in  open 
Court,  on  the  14th  of  September,  an9,  notice  of 
the  application  having  been  given  t9  the  defen- 
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dant,  Dsborn,  an  order  was  mude,  awarding  the  1824. 
injunction  on  the  exeibotion  of  bonds  add  security 
in  the  sum  bf  lOO^OOO  dollars;  after  which,^  a  sub- 
poena was  issued,  on  which  the  order  that  had  been 
n»ade  for  the  injunction  was  endorsed  by  the  soli- 
citors for  the  plaintiffs ;  and  a  memorandum,  that 
bond  with  security  had  been  given  by  the  plaintifls, 
was  endorsed  by  the  clerk;  and  a  pnwer  to  James 
M'Dowefi  to  serve  the  same,  was  endorsed  by 
the  Marshal.  It  appeared,  from  the  affidavit  of 
M'Dowell,  that  both  the  subpoena  and  endorse- 
ment were  served  on  R.  Osborn,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month 
of  September,  a  writ  of  injunction  was  issued  on 
the  same  bill,  which  was  served  on  R^Osbom  and 
on  John  L.  Harper.  The  affidavit  of  M'Dowell 
stated,  that  he  served  the  writ  on  Harper,  whilr 
on  his  way  to  Columbus;  with  the  money  and  funds 
<m  which  the  same  were  to  operate,  as  he  under^^ 
stood;  and  that  the  writ  was  served  on  Osboniv 
before  Harper  reached  Columbus. 

In  September,  1820,  leave  was  given  to  file  a 
supplemental  and  amended  bill,  and  to  make  ne# 
parties. 

The  amended  bill  charges,  that,  subsequent  to 
tKe  service  of  the  subpoena  and  injunction,  to  wil^ 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1819,  J.  L..  Harper, 
who  was  employed  by  Osborn  to  colloct  the  tax, 
and  well  knew  that  an  injunction  had  been  al- 
iow.ed,  proceeded  by  violence  to  the  oifice  of  the 
Bank  at  Chilicothe,  and  took  therefrom  100,000 
ddhnrs,  in  specie  and  bank  notes,  betonging^tb^ 
or  in  deposit  with,  the  plaintiffs.    That  this  money 
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1824.  was  delivered  to  H.  M.  Gurry,  who  was  then  Trea- 
'^'^0^^^  8uror  of  the  State,  or  to  the  defendant,  Osboro, 
V.  both  of  whom  had  notice  of  the  illegal  seizure, 
and  paid  no  consideration  for  the  amount,  but  re- 
ceived it  to  keep  it  on  safe  deposit.  That  Gurry 
did  keepihe  same  until  he  delivered  it  over  to  one 
S.  Sullivan,  his  successor  as  Treasurer.  That 
neither  Curry  nor  Sullivan  held  the  said  m  ney  in 
their  character  as  Treasurer,  but  as  individuals. 
The  bill  prays,  that  the  said  H.  M.  Gurry,  lat^ 
Treasprer,  S.  Sullivan,  the  present  Treasuier,  and 
R.  Osborn,  in  their  official  and  private  characters, 
and  the  said  J.  L.  Harper,  may  be  made  defen- 
dants; that  they  may  make  discovery,  and  may  be 
enjoined  from  using  or  paying  away  the  coin  or 
notes  taken  from  the  Bank,  may  be  decreed  to 
restore  tbesame^  and  may  b6  enjoined  from  pro- 
ceeding further  under  the  said  act. 

The  defendant.  Gurry,  filed  his  answer,  admit- 
ting that  the  defendant,  Harper,  delivered  to  him, 
about  the  20th  of  September,  1819,  the  sum  of 
98,000  dollars,  which,  he  was  informed  and  be- 
lieved, was  a  tax  levied  of  the  Branch  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  He  passed  this  sum  to  the 
credit  of  the  State,  as  revenue;  but,  in  fact,  kept 
It  separate  from  other  moneys,  until  January  or 
February,  1820,  when  thie  moneys  in  the  treasury 
were  seized  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  soon  after  which  he  resigned 
bis  office,  and  the  moneys  and  bank  notes,  in  the 
bill  mentioned,  still  separate  from  other  moneys  in 
the  treasury,  came  to  the  hands  of  S.  Sullivan,  the 
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present  Treasureri  who  gave  a  receipt  for  the     1824. 


«^«-  Osbora 

The  defendant,  Sullivan,  failing  to  answer,  an        ▼. 
attachment  for  contempt  was  isaOed,  on  which  he 
was  taken  into  custody.    He  then  filed  his  answeri 
and  was  discharged. 

This  answer  denies  all  personal  knowledge  of 
the  levying,  collecting,  and  paying  over,  the  money 
in  the  bill  mentioned..  It  admits  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer,  as  successor  to  Curry,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  182(1,  and  that  he  entered  the 
Treasury  on  the  23d,  and  begaq  an  examination 
of  the  funds,  amovig  which  he  found  the  sum  of 
98,0U0  dollars,  which  he  understood  was  the  same 
that  is  charged  in  the  bill ;  but  this  was  not  a  fact 
within  his  own  knowledge.  He  gave  a  receipt  as 
Treasurer,  and  the  money  has  remained  in  his 
hands,  as  Treasurer,  and  not  otherwise.  The 
sum  of  98,000  dollars  remains  untouched,  out  of 
respect  to  an  injunction  said  to  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Circuit  Court,  on  a  bill  since  dismissed. 
He  admits  the  sum  in  his  hands  to  correspond  with 
the  description  in  the  bill,  so  far  as  that  descrip- 
tion goes,  and  annexes  to  his  answer  a  description 
of  the  residue.  He  has  no  private  individual  inte- 
rest in  the  money,  and  holds  it  only  as  State  Trea- 
surer ;  admits  notice,  from  general  report,  and 
from  the  late  Treasurer,  that  the  said  sum  of 
98^000  dollars  was  levied  as  a  tax  from  the  Bank, 
and  that  the  Bank  alleged  it  to  be  illegal  and  void. 

The  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  upon  these  an- 
awers,  and  upon  the  decrees  niii,  against  Osbom 
and  Harper,  and  the  Court  pronounced  a  decree 
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1.824.     directing  them  to  restore  to  the  Bank  the  sum  of 
^•^J^  100,000  dollars,  with  interest  on  19,830  dollars, 
^▼^  ^  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  Sullivan. 
The  cause  was  then  brought,  by  appeal,  to  this 
Court. 

Mi^.  Hammond,  for  the  appellants,  contended, 
that  the  decree  was  erroneous,  for  the  following  . 
reasons : 

1.  Because,  no  authority  is  shown  in  the  records, 
from  the  Bank,  authorizing  the  institution  t>r  pro« 
secution  of  the  suit. 

2.  Because,  as  against  the  defendant,  Sollivan, 
there  ^re  neither  proofs  nor  admissions  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  decree. 

3.  Because,  upon  equitable  principles,  the  case 
made  in  the  bill  does  not  warrant  a  decree  against 
either  Osborn  or  Harper,  for  the  amount  of  coin 
and  notes  in  the  bill  spe'cifiod  to  have  passed 
through  their  hands. 

4.  Because,  the  defendants  are  decreed  to  pay 
interest  upon  the  coin,  when  it  was  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  Ost>orn  or  Harper,  and  was  stayed  in  the 
hands  of  Sullivan  by  injunction. 

5.  Because,  the  case  made  in  the  bill  docs  not 
warrant  the  interference  of  a  Court  of. Chancery 
by  injunction  or  otherwise. 

6.  Because,  if  any  case  is  made  in  the  bill,  pro- 
per for  the  interference  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  it 
is  against  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  case  the 
CircuK  Court  could  not  exerJse  jurisdiction. 

7.  Because,  the  decree  assumes,  that  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to  the  tazing 
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powev  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  and  decides  that  the     1824. 
law  of  Ohipy  the  execution  of  wbipb  ii  epjoined,  ^^olb^i^ 
18  uncooatitutional.  ^^ 

1.  AraiBcieDt  luithoriQr  must  bp  shown  for  the 
inatitiition  of  eirery  legal  proceeding.  This  prin- 
ciple ia  peculiarly  applicable  t0  auita  brought  in  the 
name  of  corporationa ;  beeauae,  aucb  a  body  muqt 
^wajfa  appear  by  attorney,  either  ;to  institute  of 
defend  a  legal  proceeding.  It  cannot  appear  in 
person,  and  it  can  only  constitute  an  attorney  by 
written  power,  under  its  common  seal.  This  doct 
trine  is  not  impugned  by  the  decision  of  this 
GonrC  in  the  ease  of  the  Bank  oj  Caiwmbia  v* 
fd^MrmM.*  The  old  doctrine,  thai  a  corpora* 
tion  could  not  contract  or  promisef  except  by  wri* 
ting,  under  its  common  seal,  is  overruled  in  tha( 
case  ;  and  it  was  adjudged,  that,  a  contract  made 
by  a  committee  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
binds  the  Corporation.  It  seems,  also,  to  be  intir 
n»ated,  that  a  Corporation  may,  by  resolution,  or 
other  act,  not  under  their  common  seal,  duly  ap- 
point and  authorize  an  agent,  whose  contracts 
W<M}ld  iMBd  them ;  and  the  case  of  Rezfo.  Biggf 
is  rsfeired  to  as  authority.  But,  upon  looking  in- 
to that  case,  it  will  be  tdund,  that  the  principle 
ismefely  laid  down  by  counsel  arguendo;  an^ 
the  counsel,  by  whom  it  is  advanced,  add^ 
'^  But  in  case  of  any  thing  of  consequenee,  or  the 
essfdoyMig  any  one  to  act  in  their  behalf,  in  a  mat- 
ter wUeh  is  not  an  ordinary  aervice,  a  corporation 

«  7  Cnmek,  299* 
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1824.  aggragate  cannot  do  that  without  deed."  Now, 
what  can  be  of  more  consequence,  than  such  a 
suit  as  this,  commenced,  in  effect,  against  a  sove- 
reign State,  by  this  corporation?  In  Fieckfier  v. 
the  Bank  of  the  Uniird  8tate4f,'  the  Court  has 
gone  no  farther,  than  to  determine  that  the  board 
of  Directors  may,  by  resolution,  authorize  their 
Cashier  to  transfer  bills  or  notes,  the  property  of 
the  Bank,  and  need  not  make  a  power  under  seal 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  authority  to  prosecute  such  a  suit  as  the'pre- 
eent.  It  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  of- 
ficial duties  of  the  Cashier.  But  even  admitting 
that  any  express  authority  from  the  Bank,  whether 
tinder  the  common  seal  or  not,  would  have  been 
Buiiicient  ia  the  present  case,  it  is  indispensable 
that  such  authority  should  be  produced  and  filed: 
This  has  not  been  done,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
eoncludcd,  that  the  suit  is  wholly  unauthorized  by 
the  corporation,  in  whose  name  it  has  been  eom- 
menced. 

2.  The  answer  of  the  defendant,  Sullivan,  con- 
tains no  admission  that  the  notes  and  coin  were  the 
property  of  the  plaintifi*  or  that  the  injunction  was 
violated  in  taking  them  from  their  possession.  In 
Hills  V.  Binney,^  the  bill  was  filed  by  a  creditor 
against  an  administrator,  who,  by  his  answer, 
stated,  that  he  helieted  the.  debt  was  due.  Mr. 
Fonblanque,  for  the  plaintiff,  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a 

a  8  WUai.  Rep.  338. 
h  6  Fe$.jwu73t. 
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decree.  Lord  RIdon  inclined  to  think  it  suffi-  1824. 
eient ;  but  Mr.  Richards,  as  amicus  curue^  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  doubtful,  Mr.  Fonblunque  con- 
sented to  exhibit  an  interrogatory.  The  admis- 
sion there  was  oiuch  stron:;^er  than  any  in  the  an-^ 
ewer  of  the  defendant,  Sullivan.  He  han  no  where 
said,  that  he  believes  the  notes  and  coin  to  be  the 
property  of  the  plaintiffs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  avers 
that,  personally,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax,  except  from  general  report,  and 
the  information  of  the  late  Treasurer.  No  proof 
whatever,  of  general  report,  or  of  the  declarations 
of  the  late  Treasurer,  would  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish any  fact.  Sullivan's  admission  of  this  gene- 
ral report,  and  of  this  information,  gives  it  no  high- 
er character  than  it  would  be  entitled  to  upon  be- 
ing proved.  The  admission  does  not  support  the 
decree,  and  there  is  no  other  proof  in  the  case. 

3.  The  decree  against  the  defendants,  Osborn 
and  Harper,  so  far  as  it  requires  them  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  coin  and  notes  specified  in  the  bill, 
to  the  plaintiffs,  is  erroneous,  because  the  bill  shows 
that  the  same  were  not  in  the  possession  of  those 
defendants.  The  foundation  upon  which  a  Court 
of  equity  proceeds,  is  to  redress  the  party  under 
its  protection,  not  to  punish  the  wrongdoers. 
When  punishment  is  the  object,  process  for  con- 
tempt is  resorted  to.  Equity  will  look  at  the  situ- 
ation of  all  the  parties,  and  will  distinguish  among 
the  defendants,  who  can,  and  who  cannot,  compljr 
with  such  decree,  as,  upon  equitable  principlesr 
must  be  pronounced.    A  plaintiff  in  equity  cannot 
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1824.     fasten  apon  the  specific  subject' for  wliidi  be  8ueS» 

^^•^^Jj^"^^  and  obtabi  an  order  retaining  it  in  the  hands  of 

▼.        one  defendant,  subject  to  a  final  decree,  and  ob- 

IT  fi  Rmnlc 

.  Duni.  ^1^^  ^  decree  for  reBtitution  against  other  defend- 
ants, who,  by  his  own  showings  have  not  the  sub- 
ject in  their  power.  Admitting  that  it  was  neces-' 
sary  to  make  all  concerned  in  the  transaction  de- 
fendants, in  order  to  ascertain  who  had  possession 
of  the  subject,  yet  when  that  fact  was  aaeertained, 
ho 'decree  (except  as  to  costs)  could  be  pro- 
nounced against  those  who  were  not  in  possession 
of  it,  and  who  claimed  no  interest  in  iL  Where  a 
party  acts  under  an  aoth^'rity  which  he  anpposes 
Tsiid,  but  wfajeh  the  Court  adjudge  to  be  void,  he 
m  not  to  b  reg<:trded  as  a  principal  wrongdoer,  fur- 
ther than  tbe  purposes  necessarily  require.  In  a 
Court  of  equity,  he  is  equitably,  not  vindictively, 
respon^ble. 

4.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  de- 
fendants ought  not  to  be  chargeable4vith  interest 
dpon  the  coin  in  question.  It  may  be  admitted, 
that,  in  general,  where  a  defendant  has  wrongfully 
jiossessed  himself  of  the  plaintiff's  money,  and 
thus  deprivedhimoftheuseof  it,  equity  m«iy  com- 
pel him  to  account  for  interest.  But  here,  tbe 
injunction  forbidding  the  use  of  the  coin  was  ob- 
tained at  the  plaintHflTs  request.  Its  effect  an4 
operation  were,  to  place  it  in  the  custody  of  the 
law.  The  defendants  could  not  use  it,  and,  con- 
sequently, cannot  be  charged  with  interest. 

5.  No  case  is  made  out  in  tbe  original  bill,  vrar- 
ranting  the  interposition  of  a  Court  of  equity  by 
injunction.    The  injunction,  if  sustained  at  all. 
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mutt  be  upon  one  of  two  principles;  either  that  it     1824. 
wtM  necessary  to  secure  to  the  Bank  the  enjoyment 
of  a  franchise  or  exclusive  privilege,  or  to  protect 
it  from  an  irreparuble  mischief. 

All  the  cases  where  injunctions  have  been  grant- 
ed^ to  protect  parties  in  the  enjoyment  of  aifrSiii- 
ehisOy  proceed  upon  the  principlei  that  the  injury 
was  consequential,  not  direct,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  the  dama- 
ges. Thus^  the  proprietor  of  a  machine,  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  granted,  or  of  a  book  for 
whicJi  a  copy-right  has  been  obtained,  may  have 
«n  injunction  to  prevent  others  from  using  the  ma- 
chine, or  vending  the  book.  Sp,  also,  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  toll-bridge  or  a  turnpikei  road,  may  have 
an  injunction  to  prevent  others  from  constructing 
and  using  a  bridge  or  road,  where  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  plaintiff's  grant.  But 
in  all  thefife  cases,  the  injunction  is  granted  upon 
the  principle,  that  the  act  complained  of.  is  not 
only  unlawful,  and,  therefore,  unjustifiable,  but 
that  it  is,  in  addition  to  its  illegality,  of  a  charac^ 
ter  for  which  compensation  cannot  be  made  in  da- 
mages. But  no  case  can  be  found  of  an  injunc- 
tion granted  to  protect  the .  proprietor,  Jn  the  in- 
stances mentioned,  against  the  commission  of  a 
mere  trespass,  where  the  party  could  have  redress 
in  damages,  and  where  the  trespass  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  franchise,  further  than  every  wrong 
interferes  with  the  right  of  the  individnai  upon 
whom  it  is  inflicted.  Wherever  an  injunction  is 
granted  for  the  protection  of  a  franchise,  the  case 
must  show  that  the  party  has  the  sole  and  ezdu- 
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1834.    sive  right  to  do  the  act,  or  transact  the  busineifl^ 
^""^Q^^^  which  he  seeks  to  inhibit  the  defendant  from  per* 
▼•        forming.     Thus,  an  injunction  has  been  allowed 
to  the  East  India  Company^  to  prevent  an  inter- 
ference witht  he  trade  exclusively  secured  to  them 
by  their  charter/    But,  would  an  ^injunction  be 
granted  against  seizing,  by  violence,  the  goods 
they  may  import,  or  doing  injury  to  theit*  ships 
when  in  port  ?    So,  a  person  entitled  to  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  ferry,  has  been  allowed  an  injunction 
to  prevent  ferrying  by  others/    But  it  does  not 
follow  that  an  injunction  would  be  allowed,  to  pre- 
vent an  injury  which  the  proprietor  might  appre- 
hend to  his  boats,  or  their  tackle,  or  to  the  landing 
place;    Here  the  original  biU  does  not  present  a 
case  for  an  injunction  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of 
a  franchise  upon  these  principles.    It  seeks  to  be 
protected  against  an  injury  amounting  to  a  tres- 
pass, and  nothing  more.    The  bill  claims,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  corporate  franchises  of  the  Bank,  to 
establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  and 
transact  banking  business,  any  where,  according 
to  the  tliscretion  of  the  directors.     But  it  is  only 
when  the  franchise  confers  a  sole  and  exclusive 
right,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  equity  at- 
taches, and  it  then  attaches  oqly  so  as  to  prevent 
others  from  invading  that  right,  by  attempting  an 
actual  participation  in  its  use  and  enjoyment.     It 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
confers  upon  it  any  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  the 

a  1  Fet.  127. 
b  1  rc9. 476. 
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trade  of  banking.  It  cannot,  therefore,  come  into  1 824. 
a  Court  of  Chancery  to  seek  protection  against 
any  person  for  violating  an  exclusive  franchise. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
State  taxation  is  one  of  this  nature,  the  answer  is, 
that  this  privilege  operates,  not  against  individuals, 
but  against  the  power  authorized  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes.  It  does  not  operate  against  any  individual, 
who  is  invested  with  no  power  of  taxation,  but 
who  commits  a  trespass  under  colour  of  levying  a 
tax. 

Nor  can  the  injunction  be  supported,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  case  presented  required  this  ex- 
traordinary interference  of  the  Court,  to  protect 
the  Bank  against  irreparable  mischief.  It  is  j[)ut 
recently  that  injunctions  have  been  issued  to  re- 
strain Uie  commission  of  an  act  amounting  to  tres- 
pass only.  Lord  Hardwicke  says,  **  every  com- 
mon trespass  is  not  a  foundation  for  an  injunction 
in  this  Court.'*'  Lord  Kenyon,  M •  R.,  asserts, 
that  **  a  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  interfere,  when 
the.  matter  is  merely  in  damages.''^  And  Lord 
Eldon  says,  ^^  I  remember  when,  in  a  case  of  tres- 
pass, unless  it  grew  into  a  nuisance,  an  injunction 
would  have  been  refused.'"  The  first^  reported, 
case  of  an  injunction  in  trespass,  is  that  of  Mit- 
ehel  V.  Dorrsy  where  the  defendant  had  begun  to 
dig  coal  in  his  own  ground,  and  worked  into  that 
of  the  plaintiff.  Lord  Eldon  said,  ^^  That  is  tres- 
pass, not  waste.    But  I  will  grant  the  injunction 

as  Mk.  21. 

^  2  Bro.  C.  6. 65. 
C  7  V€9*jr.  S07. 
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1824.  vpon  the  aiidioritjr  6f  a  case  before  Lord  Thiir-c 
low.^  Thb  hiBt  case  was  wbere  the  landlord 
owned  two  adjacent  ^losea,  and  demiaed  one. 
Tbd  tenant  commenced  mining  for  coal  in  the  de- 
mised dose,  and  continued  to  mine  until  he  entered 
the  close  not  demised.  Lord  Thurl5wi  after  great 
h^itation,  granted  the  injunction,  upon  the  ground, 
as  Lord  Eldon  himself  asserts,  of  the  irreparable 
ruin  of  the  property  as  a  mine,  and  it  being  a  spe- 
cies of  trade ;  and  upon  the  principle  of  the  Court 
enjoining  in  matters  of  trespass,  where  irreparable 
damage  is  the  consequence/  The  next  case  was 
dai  of  HiMsan  D.  Gardiner^"  where  an  injunction 
was  granted  upon  the  application  of  a  perma 
claiming  in  different  rights,  one  of  which  was  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  under  the  statute  of  M erton^ 
against  trespass  by  the  commoners,  and,  upim 
hearing,  the  injunction  was  dissolved.  An  appii-^ 
cation  was  ailerwards  made  by  the  dcFisees  ef 
an  equity  of  redempttcm,  in  receipt  of  the  rents, 
fcv  an  injunotioB  against  the  mortgagee;  daimingt 
as  heir,  to  restraia  him  from  cutting  timber;  hilf 
h  was  refused.'  An  injimciiof)  wns  siibsequently 
granted,  at  the  applicatkMi  of  the  landlord,  ta 
restrain  a  person  ehargeid  <o  be  in  eoUusioa  mUk 
the  tenant,  frem'^wttng  er  removing  timber,  or 
eommittfaig  any  other  waste.  Lord  Etdon  puts 
this  upon  the  ground,  tiMt  It  ^^artakes  more  of 


h7Ve9:jr,wr 
c  7ret.>jr^3d5. 
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waste  than  jn  foneral  oueii,  and  aays,  he  will  not  1824. 
1>e  boond  as  to  what  ia  to  be  done  upon  a  mere 
treapaaa ;  .tbdogk«  he  adds,  that  it  is  strange  if  there 
cannot  be  an  injunction  in  that  case,  to  prevent 
meparable  mischief.  The  next  case  of  an  in* 
junction  in  trespass,  is  Croc^or^v.  AUxander.^ 
The  plaintiff  contracted  to  sell  an  estate  to  the 
defimdant,  who- got  possession  from  the  tenant 
and  began  to  cut  timber*  The  iiyunction  was 
allowed;  but  the  Lor<l  Chancellor  says,  ''I  will 
grant  this  protection  against  cutting  timber,  until 
the  power  of  the  Court  to  grant  the  injunction 
against  trespass  shall  be  fully  discusse4'*  It  is 
singular/tbat  in  this  case  Lord  Eldon  should,  again 
state  the  case  decided  by  Lord  Thurlow,  respect- 
ing the  mines;  and  add,  that  Lord  Thurlow  con« 
sidered  it  trespass,  not  waste,  and  refused  the  in- 
junction. The  injufiction  is  justified  by  analogy; 
and  reference  is  made  to  Robimon  t.  Byron^ 
which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  not  to  be 
a. case  of  trespass,  but  one  where  the  defendant^ 
having"  a  command  of  the  water,  was  about  So  to 
use  it,  within  his. own  premises,  as  to  throw  it  out 
and  deluge  the  plaintiff:  it  was  destruction.  In 
Thanuuv.  Oakiejf^'  the  plaintiff  was  seised  in 
fee.  of  an  estate,  in  which  there  was  a  stone  quarry, 
and  the  defendant  held  a  contiguous  estate,  with 
a  right  to  enter  the  quarry  and  take  stibne  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  but  was  taking  it  for  other  purposes* 

«  15  re$.  1ST. 
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The  counsel  insisted  that  it  was  the  course  of  mo« 
dern  authority,  to  afford  assistance  in  cai^es  of  coal 


V.  mines,  timber,  &c.  to  prevent  irremediable  mis- 
U.8.Ban  .  ^jjj^f  ^^^  injury,  which  damages  could  not  com- 
pensate. Lord  Eldon  held,  that  upon  the  deci- 
sion^ which  had  taken  place,  the  bill  must  be  sus- 
tained. He  refers  to  the  first  case  decided*  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  his  hesitation,  and  adds,  **  But  I 
take  it  that  Lord  Thurlow  changed  his  opinion 
upon  that;  holding,  that  if  the  defendant  was 
taking  the  substance  of  the  inheritance,  the  li- 
berty of  bringing  an  action  was  not  all  the  relief 
to*  which,  in  equity,  he  was  entitled.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  Court  is  to  prevent  your  removing 
that  which  is  his  estate.  If  this  protection  would 
be  granted  in  the  case  of  timber,  coals,  and  lead 
ore,  why  is  it  not  equally  to  be  applied  to  a 
quarry  ?" 

There  is  no  analogy  between  these  cases  and 
the  present.  No  estate  of  a  stable  and  permanent 
character  is  to  be  injured.  The  naked  suggestion 
in  the  bill  is,  that  the  plaintiffs  verily  believe  that 
the  defendant  threatens  to  do  an  act  amounting  to 
a  mere  trespass.  Lord  Eldon  says,  ^'I  never 
would  grant  an  injunction,  upon  an  affidavit  sta- 
ting that  the  deponent  verily  believes  the  defend- 
ant is  about  to  cut  timber.^^'  Some  act  must  be 
done,  moving  towards  the  commission  of  wrong; 
such  as  sending  a  surveyor  to  mark  trees.^  None 
of  the  cases  stand  upon  a  mere  quia  timet    But 

a  Etches  ▼.  Lance,  7  Vet.  417. 
h  Jackson  v.  Cator,  !i  Ves.  690. 
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lierei  not  even  a  belief  that  the  defendant  meaAt  to  1824» 
commit  the  trespass  is  asserted.  Regard  the  case 
as  against  Osborn  only  and  individually;  separate 
him  from  the  State  tax,  and  from  his  office  as  Au- 
ditor; and  whether  the  bill  is  brought  to  protect 
a  franchise  >  or  prevent  a  trespass,  it  cannot  be 
maintained. 

6.  But,  in  fitcti  the  bill  is  against  the  State» 
and  as  such,  the  Circuit  Court  has  no  jurisdiction 
of  it  In  this  bill,  all  the  component  parts  of  a 
case  against  the  State,  are  set  out  in  their  regu-* 
lar  and  proper  order:  the  privilege;  the  measures 
set  on  foot  to  invade  it;,  )heir  unjust  and  oppres^^ 
sive  charaicter,  and  the  prayer  for  relief  against 
them.  There  is  no  allegation  against  any  indivi- 
dual ;  no  relief  is  prayed  against  any  person  in  his 
private  and  individual  character.  The  acts  com- 
plained of,  are  the  acts  of  the  Legislature ;  the 
party  charged  with  aggression  on  the  plaintiflTs 
right,  is  ihe  Legislature;  the  relief  prayed,  is 
against  the  acts  of  the  Legislature ;  the  State  is 
the  sole  party  in  interest,  ft  is  true,  process  is 
not  prayed  or  awarded  against  .the  State ;  but  the 
bill  is  subvtantially  the  same  as  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  plaintiffs  intended  to  make  the  State  a 
formal  party  by  process.  In  all  ordinary  cases, 
if  the  Court  sees  from  the  face  of  the  bill,  that 
the  actual  and  principal  party  ii^  interest  is  not 
before  them,  it  will  either  dismiss  the  bill,  or  stay 
the  proceedings  until  proper  parties  a|:e  made.  A 
decree,  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  a  princi- 
pal, will  never  be  pronounced,  where  his  agent  is 
the  only  party  to  the  bill.    In  Vernon  v.  Blacker- 
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1824.     /y»*  the  suit  was  brought  against  the  defendant^ 

^^^7^^  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  for  building  fifty 

V.        new  churches^  to  compel  the  payment  of  moneys 

.  s.  Bank,  i^inimi^d  |q  [^  ^^^  f^^Qi  |||q  commissioners.     Lord 

Hardwicke  dismissed  the  bill,  saying,  **  it  would  be 
absurd  that  a  bill  should  lie  against  a  person  who 
is  only  an  officer,  and  subordinate  to  others,  and 
has  no  discretionary  power.  It  is  absurd  to  make 
a  party  who  acts  ministerially,  the  sole  party." 

If,  then,  the  State  be  the  only  party  interested, 
and  if  the  bill,  in  its  terms,  and  in  its  effect,  ope- 
rates solely  upon  the  State,  the  State  ought  to  be 
made  a  party.  If  the  Circuit  Court  cannot  exer- 
oise  jurisdiction  where  the  State  is  a  party  direct, 
it  ought  not,  it  cannot,  be  permitted  to  obtain  that 
jurisdiction,  by  an  indirect  mode  of  proceeding. 
This  would  be  to  disregard  the  substance  of  things, 
and  found  a  jurisdiction  upon  arbitrary  definition. 

We  maintain,  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is,  in  fact, 
the  sole  defendant  in  this  cause ;  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  excluded, 
(1.)  By  the  constitation  of  the  United  States; 
(2.)  By  the  judiciary  act. 

We  contend,  further,  that  if  the  subject  matter 
in  controversy  between  the  actual  parties  to  this 
catise,  presents  a  case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  judiciary,  that  jurisdiction  is  vested  ezclu- 
aively  in  the  Supreme  Court,  both  by  the  constita* 
tioh  and  by  the  judiciajry  act. 

The  constitution,  after  defining  the  caws  ia 
which  the  federal  judiciary  shall  take  cognispnofS, 
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deck  t68,  thaf  ''  in  all  cbms  affecting  ambasaadora,     1 824. 
other  public  mintatenii  and  consuls^  and  those  in  ^^^^^ 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court        v. 
ahall  have  original  jurindiction.*' 

According  to  the  interpretation  given  to  the  con- 
atitution  by  this  Court,  in  Cohens  v.  Virgimay"  a 
State  may  be  made  a  party,  before  the  federal 
Courts,  wherever  the  case  arises  under  the  consti-* 
tution,  or  a  law  of  thlB  TTnited  States ;  or  where 
the  controversy  is  between  two  States,  or  one 
State  and  a  foreign  State. 

In  this  case,  the  controversy  arises  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  StateSi  or  under  the4act 
of  incoq>oration,  or  under  both.  It  is  a  case  of 
original  jurisdiction ;  and  by  the  express  letter  of 
the  constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  alonb  are  au- 
thorized to  take  jurisdiction. 

In  Marburyv.  Madison,^  this  Court  decided, 
that  it  was  pot  competent  for  Congress  to  invest, 
jthe  Supreme  Court  with  original  jurisdiction,  in 
any  other  cases  than  those  described  in  the  con^ 
stitution.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  principle  of  this 
decision,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  support' 
of  it,  both' conduce  to  the  conclusion,  that  where 
original  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  constitution  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  Congress  cannot  distribute 
any  part  of  such  original  jurisdiction  to  an  inferior 
federal  tribunal.  It  would  hardly  seem  rational 
to  decide,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  in- 
serted this  clause  for  no  other  purpobd  but  that  of 

a  6  Whttd.  Ref.  378. 
I  1  OhMoi,  174. 
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1824.  limiting  the  power  of  Congress,  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  they  isihould  give  the  Supreme  Court  origi-' 
nal  jurisdiction.  There  could  have  been  no  just 
ground  for  apprehending,  that  the  National  Legis- 
lature would  impose  original  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  to  a  mischievous  extent.  Consi- 
dering the  character  of  the  parties,  between  whom 
the  constitution  invests  the  Supreme  Court  with 
this  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  much  more  rational  infer- 
ence, that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  Congress 
from  subjecting  them  to  the  power  of  any  Inferior 
tribunal.  '4f  the  solicitude  of  the  Convention, 
respecting  our  peace  with  foreign  powers,  induced 
a  provision,  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  tako 
original  jurisdiction,  in  cases  whiqh  might  be  sup- 
posed to  affect  them,'  th6  same  solicitude  woiild 
seem  to  require  an  iL^rpretali^n,  by  which  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  other  Courts  shotild  be  ex- 
cluded. If  Congress  be  at  liberty  to  give  original 
jurisdiction  to  inferior  Courts,  where  the  constitu- 
tion has  given  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be 
the  easiest*  thing  in  nature  to  defeat  that  object, 
which  the  solicitude  of  the  Convention  intended  to 
secure.  If  these  fierms  do  not  operate  exclusively 
upon  Congress,  they  cannot  operate  exclusively 
upon  the  States ;  so  that  the  exemption  of  foreign 
ministers  from  liability  in  State  tribunals,  is  not 
secured  by  the  constitution,  but  depends  upon  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  may  be  put  an  end  to  whlen- 
over  the  National  Legislature  choose. 

In  the  case  of  Cohens  «.  Virginia,  it  is  said, 
thaf'when  the  constitution  declares  the  jurisdic- 
tion, incases  where  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  to  be 
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origtDal,  and  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  consti-  1824. 
tution  or  a  law,  to  be.  appellate,  the  concluision 
seems  irresistible,  that  its  framers  designed  to  in- 
clude in  the  first  class,  those  cases  in  which  juris- 
diction b  given,  because  a  State  is  a  party ;  and  to 
include  in  the  second,  those  io  which  jurisdiction 
is  given,  because  the  case  arises  under  the  consti- 
tution, or  a  law/'' 

It  is  allowed,  that  ''it  may.  be  conceded,  that 
where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
its  originating  in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  ought  to 
originate  there  ;'**  though  it  be  immediately  after- 
wards asked,  ''can  it  be  affirmed  that  a  State  might 
not  sue  a  citizen  of  another  State  in  the  Circuit 
Court  ?^  From  the  whole,  this  final  conclusion 
is  deduced :  "The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party, 
refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  the 
grant  of  power  made  in  the  preceding  clause,  ju- 
risdiction might  be  exercised,  in  consequence  of 
the  character  of  the  party;  and  an  original  fift< 
might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  Federal^Courtif 
not  to  those  cases  in  which  an  original  suit  might 
not  be  instituted  in  a  Federal  Court." 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  seems  to  be,  that 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court  attech- 
es,  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  party,  in 
that  case,  no  original  suit  can  be  brought  against  a 
State,  except  in  the  Supreme  Court.    But  if  a 

a  6  Whmt.  Afp.  893. 
k  Ud95. 
c  Id.  996. 
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1834.     State  become  liable  to  an  action,  in  a  caae  arising 

^^^^^^  under  the  conatitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United 

▼•        States,  then  any  of  the  Federal  Courts  may  enter- 

U.S.  Bank.  ♦^^     •     •    ..'    • 

tain  jurisdiction. 

We  cannot  think,  that  the  Court  meant  to  as- 
sert this  position  ;  or  that  if  they  did,  they  will  ad- 
herrf  to  it.  No  good  reason  can  be  perceived,  for 
sustaining  a  distinction  of  this  kind.  The  policy 
which  exempts  the  States  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
inferior  Courts,  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  the 
tehns  of  the  constitution  comprehend  the  oqe  class 
of  cases  as  well  as  the  other.  The  words,  ^*aU 
cofsf,"  embrace  as  fully  a  case  against  a  State,  ari- 
sing under  the  constitution,  or  a  law,  as  Uisy  do  a 
case  between  two  States,  or  between  a  State  and 
a  foreign  State.  The  san«e  terms  are  ulsed  uijde* 
fining  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  finst 
class  of  cases  described^  and  the  Court  thus  speak 
of  their  effect :  "  This  dause  extends  the  jurifidic- 
tion  of  the  Courtto^  the  cases  described,  without 
making  in  its  terms  aiiy  exception  whatever,  and 
without  any  regard  o  the  condition  of  the  party. 
If  there  be  any  exception^  it  is  to  be  implied  against 
the  express  words  of  the  article  **  The  same  mi^ 
be*  said,' with  equal  force,  06  the  term^  when  em- 
ployed to^deftne  the  original  jurisdiction  of  th0  Sitr 
preme  Qourtr  *  The  true  reading  and  undevstandH 
ing  ne^^imaU  eoMts  affecting  ambassadors^  ^otlier 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  in  all  thoee  iA 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction.*'  If  there  be  any 
exception,  by  which  a  State  can  be  sued  in  an  on- 
ginal  suit  before  an  inferior  federal  ferit»unaL  such 
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exception  must  be  implied  against  the  express  1824. 
words  of  the  article,  and  can  only  be  sustained 
^  upon  the  spirit  and  true  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  which  spirit  and  true  meaning  must  be  so 
apparent,  as  to  overrule  the  words  which  its  fra- 
mors  have  employed.'* 

There  is  no  difficult  ia  giving  full  force  and  ef- 
fect to  the  constitutional  distribution  of  jurisdic-* 
tion,  as  we  interpret  it,  without  touching  the  ap- 
piBllate  jurisdiction  asserted  in  the  case  of  Cohens 
19.  Virginia.    By  that  case,  it  is  settled,  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  a 
class  of  cases  which  cannot  originate  in  any  fede- 
ral tribunal,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  must,  of  ne* 
cessity,  be  appellate.     The  distribution  of  juris- 
diction must  be  interpreted  as  if  the  judicial  power 
was  extended,  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  to 
this  class  of  cases,  in  express  terms.    The  first 
member  of  the  sentence  must  be  understood  as 
applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  original  jurisdic- 
tion is  vested  in  the  federal  judiciary.    The  se- 
cond, to  every  description  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 
whether  it  arise  under  the  constitution,  or  be  crea- 
ted by  law.    Thus,  if  a  case  arise  under  the  con- 
stitution, or  a  law  of  the  Union,  in  which  an  origi- 
nal suit  may  be  sued  against  a  State,  the  coniptitu- 
tion  requires  such  suit  to  be  brought  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.    If  a. State  be  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  a  State  Court,  and  a  question  arise  under  the 
constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  Union,  and  a  case  be 
made  at  the  trial,  upon  which  the  federjil  judicial 
power  attaches,  the  constitution  authorizes  the 
Supreme  Court  to  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction. . 
Vol.  IX.  96 
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1^4     There  is  no  occasion  to  confound  the  two  classes 
^"^^^^  of  cases,  or  to  bring  the  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction 
▼.        into  cdlision.     The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  may,  consistently,  be  extended  to 
the  proper  class  of  cases  whpre  a  State  is  a  party, 
without  so  interpreting  the  constitution,  as  to  sub- 
Ject  the  States  to  original  actions  in  the  inferior 
national  tribunals. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  upon  this  point,  it  has  long  been 
settled,  that  the  Circuit  Courts  can  exercise  ho  ju- 
risdiction but  what  is  conferred  upon  them  by  law.  ^ 
The  judiciary  act  does  not  vest  them  with  jurisdic- 
tion where  a  .State  is  a  party.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  it  vests  exdusive  juris- 
diction in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  c.  20.  sec.  13.,  pro- 
vides, that  **  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, where  a  Stace  is  a  party,  except  between  a 
State  and  its  citizens,  and  except  also  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  other  States,  or  aliens ;  in 
which  latter  case,  it  shall  have  original,  but  not 
exclusive  jurisdiction.**  This  act,  which  distri- 
butes and  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  different 
federal  Courts,  does  not,  in  terms,  vest  the  Circuit 
Court  with  jurisdiction  in  any  case  airisingunder  the 
eonstitution  or  the'  laws  of  the  United  States.  And 
in  M*Intire  v.  Wood^*  this  Court  decided,  that  thia 
portion  of  federal  jurisdiction  could  not  be  exerci- 
sed by  the  Circuit  Courts,  unless  expressly  confer- 
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red  by  law.    Neither  does  this  act  give  jurisdiction     1 824. 
to  the  Circuit  Courts  in  any  case  where  a  State  is  a  ^"^^^^^ 
party ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  original  jurisdic-  ^^  ^  v^ 
tion  that  is  given  to  the  federal  judiciary,  where  a 
State  is  a  party,  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  that  Cpurt  exclu- 
sively.    The  case  before  the   Court  comes  not 
within  any  of  the  exceptions  ;  so  that,  if  it  be  a 
caseof  federal  jurisprudence,  it  is  exclusively  vest- 
ed in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Should  it  be  conceded,  that  the  State  cannot  be 
sued  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
sustain  the  case  and  the  jurisdiction  against  the 
individuals,  upon  the  ground  of  necessity,  lest  there 
should  be  a  failure  of  justice,  it  may  be  answered: 
First,  that  the  reasons  which  exempt  the  State 
from  direct  responsibility,  operate  at  least  equally 
strong  to  exempt  her  from  indirect  responsibility* 
No  necessity  can  warrant  a  judicial  tribunal  in 
disregarding  the  maxim,  that  that  which  cannot 
legally  be  directly  done,  cannot  rightfully  be  ef- 
fected by  indirection. 

A  second,  and  a  more  decisive  answer,  may  be 
given:  the  supposed  necessity  does  not  exist. 
The  case  arises  under  the  constitution  and  the 
charter.  A  suit  direct  against  the  States,  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  federal  .Courts.  The  constitu- 
tion has  made  the  State  amenable  to  justice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation.  The  na- 
tional Legislature  have  provided  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  exclusive.  It  cannot  be  defeated  or 
evaded  by  the  selection  of  improper  parties,  in  sub- 
version of  established  practice,  and  of  correct  and 
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1824.    well  settled  principles.    The  bill  might  have  beea 
^''^^^j^^  filod  io  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  injuDction  might 
▼.       have  been  aJluwed  by  a  Judge  of  that  Court  in  va- 
'  *^  *  cation ;  the  whole  case  might  have  been  proceed- 
ed in  as  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended. 
The  high  and  solemn  mepsure  of  citing  a  sovereign 
State  before  a  Court  of  judicature,  to  defend  its 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  the  exercise  of  its. 
power,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  any  authority 
but  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation     I  say  no- 
thing of  consequences ;  I  look  only  to  what  is  fit 
and  proper  in  itself,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man, 
to  the  organization  of  government,  and  consistent 
with  the  pUia  letter  of  the  constitution. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the  constitution  had 
conferred  jurisdiction,  but  Congress  had  omitted 
to  make  provision  for  exercising  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  original  form,  still  no  necessity  can 
justiiy  an  evasive  assumption  of  it  by  any  tribunal, 
much  less  by  one  to  which  the  constitution  never 
intended  to  intrust  it.  The  Bank  mitet  take  the 
eonsequencesj  as  in  the  case  of  other  men  who 
transact  business,  where  Congress  have  failed  to 
make  provision  fo&  vesting  in  the  Courts  all  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Af  Intirev.  H^o(m{,  before  cited, 
this  Court  said,  '^  When  questions  arise  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  State 
Courts,  and  the  party  who  claims  a  right  or  privi- 
lege under  them  is  unsuccessful,  an  appeal  is 
^ven  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  this*  provision 
the  Legislature  has  thought  sufficient,  at  pre$ent, 
for  all  the  political  purposes  t6  be  answered  by 
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the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  relates  to  the     1 824. 
subject.'*    It  must  remain  sufficient  until  the  law 
is  changed,  whatever  inconvenience  may  result  to  ^ 
individuals. 

If,  then,  the  case  made  in  the  bill  be,  in  fact, 
a  case  against  the  State,  in  which  the  State  is  the 
sole  party  interested,  and  the  defendants  only  mi- 
nisterial agents,  then  the  decree  is  erroneous, 
(1.)  because  the  proper  parties  are  not  before  the 
Court;  (2.)  because  the  Circuit  Court  cannot, 
under  either  the  constitution  or  laws  of  Congress, 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  proper  party ;  (3.) 
because  both  the  constitution  and  law  vests  ezclu- 
rive  jurisdiction  of  the  case  made  in  the  -Supreme 
Court. 

7.  The  last  and  the  most  important  point  in  the 
case  remains  yet  to  be  considered.  It  is,  that  the 
decree  assumes  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
IS  not  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  t(ie  State  of 
Ohio,  and  decides  that  the  law  of  Ohio,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  is  enjoined,  is  unconstitutional. 

Upon  this  point,  we  ask  the  Court  to  reconsider 
so  much  of  their  opinion  in  the  case  of  M^CuUocfi 
9.  Marylandf  as  decides  that  the  States  have  no 
rightful  power  to  tax  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question,  whether  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  now  constituted,  is  exempt,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union,  from  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State,  depends  upon  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  institution.  If  it  stands  upon  the  same 
foundation  with  the  mint  and  the  post  office;  if  its 
bomness  can  justly  be  assimilated  to  the  process 
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1824/  and  proceedings  of  the  federal  Courts,  we  admit, 
without  hesitatioDy  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  ex* 
emption  it  claims.  The  States  cannot  lax  the  of* 
fices,  establishments,,  and  operations,  of  the  na« 
tional  goremment  It  is  not  the  argument  of  the 
opinion,  in  Jlf'Cti/2o^  v.  Maryiandf  but  thepre-- 
mises  upon  which  that  argument  is  founded,  that 
we  ask  the  Court  now  to  re-examine  and  recon- 
aider. 

Banking  is,  in  its  nature,  a  private  trade;  and 
is  a  business  in  which  individuals  may  at  all  times^ 
engage,  unless  the  municipal  law  forbid  iu  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  competent  for  individuals, 
to  contract. together,  and  create  capital  to  be  em- 
ployed in  lending  money,  and  buying  and  selling' 
coins,  bullion,  promissory  notes,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. No  law  isiiece98ary  to  authorize  aeon- 
tract  between  individuals  for  concentrating  capital 
to  be  thus  employed  ;  nor  does  the  business  itself 
depend  upon  any  special  laws  for  its  creation  or 
existence..  An  association  thus  formed,  may  take 
to  themselves  a  name,  and  may  establish  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  them  in  the  transaction  of 
their  business,  and  to  determine  their  relative 
rights  and  duties  among  themselves.  The  general 
law  not  only  recogniiies  the  obligatipn  of  this  con- 
tract between  the  parties ;  it  recognises  also  the 
capacity  of  the  association  thus  formed,  to  make 
contracts  in  the  name  they  have  assumed,  and  the 
right  of  the  individuals,  as  joint  partners,  or  one 
party,  to  enforce  those  contracts.  The  whole  is 
a  private  Concerto :  the  capital  is  private  property; 
the  business  a  private  and  individual  trade;  the 
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convenience  and  profit  of  private  men  the  end  and     1824. 
object.     Such  b  the  true  character  of  a  bank,  oon-  ^"^^j^^^^ 
atituted  by  individual  stockholders.     Its  rights  and        ▼. 
privileges,  its  liabilities  and  disabilities,  are  all  *'•«»•''"*• 
the  rights,  privileges,  liabilities,  and  disabilities  of 
private  persons. 

If  the  individuals  thus  associated  apply  for  and 
obtain,  from  the  legislative  power  of  the  country, 
a  special  law,  creating  them  a  corporation,  what 
change  does  it  effect  in  their  condition  ?  A  better 
answer  cannot  be  given,  than  that  contained  in  the 
definition  of  a  corporation  by  this  Court:  **  A  cor^ 
poration  is  an  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible, 
and  existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law.  Being 
the  mere  creature  of  law,  it  possesses  only  those 
properties  which  the  charter  of  its  creation  con- 
fers upon  it,  either  expressly,  or  as  incidental  to 
its  existence.  These  are  such  as  are  supposed  best 
calculated  to  effect  the  object  for  which^it  was  cre- 
ated. Among  the  most  important  are  immortality, 
and,  if  the  expression  maybe  allowed,  individuality; 
properties  by  which  a  perpetual  succession  of 
many  persons  are  considered  as  the  same,  and  may 
acLaa  a  single  individual.  They  enable  a  corpo- 
ration to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  hold  pro- 
perty, without  the  perplexing  intricacies,  the  ha- 
zardous and  endless  necessity  of  perpetual  con- 
veyances, for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  from 
hand  to  hand.  It  is  chiefly  far  the  purpose  of 
dothing  bodies  of  men  with  these  qualities  and 
capacities,  that  corporations  were  invented  and 
arednuse.^** 

a  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodirard,  4  TFkeat.  Rep.  654. 
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1824.  If  the  character  of  a  corjporatioo,  as  here  de^ 
^"^^1^^  fined,  be  regarded  in  granting  a  charter  to  a  bank- 
V.  ^  ing  company  in  the  case  stated,  the  change  ef- 
fected in  the  condition  of  a  company  by  the  char- 
ter, can  be  easily  and  readily  comprehended.  It 
relates  to  their  characteri  not  to  their  rights.  It 
would  not  change  the  nature  of  their  business,  but 
would  afford  facility  in  transacting  it.  It  would 
confer  upon  the  whole  one  individual  <^aracter, 
comprising,  for  particular  purposes,  the  capacities 
of  an  individual ;  but  it  would  exempt  them  from 
liabilities,  only  so  far  as  an  express  exemption  was 
stipulated  or  granted.  By  the  charter,  they  ^ould 
be  constituted  an  invisible,  intangible,  and  artifi* 
cial  being,  capable  of  perpetual  existence,  and 
of  acting  as  an  individual  in  the  management  of 
their  appropriate  affairs.  But  this  would  operate 
only  to  change  the  form,  it  would  not  alter  the 
substance  of  things.  These  would  still  consist  of 
the  individuals  that  composed  the  association,  and 
of  the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

This  was  distinctly  decided  in  the  case  of  the 
United  8tate$  Bank  v.  Deteaux.*  In  that  case 
it  was  contended,  that  the  character  of  the  indi- 
viduals was  completely  merged  in  the  charter  of 
incorporation.  But  this  Court  adjudged  other- 
wise; they  determined  that  they  could  look  behind 
the  charter,  and  notice  the  character  of  indivi- 
duals; and  the  cases  «nd  thd  principles  upon 
whi^  this  decision  is  founded,  also  establish*  that 
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Courts  may  look  beyond  the  charter  for  all  aub-     1824. 
atantial  and  beneficial  purpoaea.  ^"^JborqT^ 

When  individuals,  astiociated  to  carry  on  the  ^ 
trade  of  banking,  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
country  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  they  found 
their  application  upon  s^me  benefit  to  be  derived 
to  the  public  from  conferring  upon  them  the  cha- 
racter they  ask.  This  public  benefit  may  consist 
of  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  8tate,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  fiscal  poncerns;  or  it  may  consist 
in  the  convenience  to  the  community  in  the  trans- 
action of  mercantile  and  other  money  affairs.  It 
may  arise  from  the  payment  of  annual  revenue,  or 
a  stipulated  sum,  into  the  public  treasury.  If  the 
benefit  to  the  public  be  considered  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  faculty  conferred,  the  corporation 
is  created.  But  from  this  fact,  in  the  language  of 
this  Court,  **  nothingcan  be  inferred  which  changes 
the  character  of  the  institution,  or  transfers  to 
the  government  any  new  power  over  it.  The  cha- 
racter of  civil  institutions  doe8  not  grow  out  of 
their  incorporation,  but  out  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed,  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  created."* 

If,  then,  a  banking  association  be  formed,  the 
capital  collected,  the  mode  of  transacting  the  busi- 
ness settled,  and  the  whole  concern  regulated  and 
established,  before  any  application  be  made  for  a 
charter,  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  fact  of  enacting  a 
law,  creating  the  association  a  corporation,  could 
not  change  its  character.    It  was  a  company  of 
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1824.  individuals,  conductii>ga  private  trade,  before  it 
was  incorporated,  and  it  retained  the  same  charao 
ter  afterwards.  The  charter  was  granted  to  give 
facility  to  the  individuals  in  the  management  of 
their  private  affairs ;  not  that,  in  virtue  of  that 
charter,  they  might  share  in  the  civil  government 
of  the.  country.  For  special  purposes,  it  constitu- 
ted them  an  immortal  being  ;  but  of  this  being  it 
has  been  correctly  said,  that ''  its  immortality  no 
more  confers  on  it  political  power,  or  a  political 
character,  than  immortality  would  confer  such 
power  or  character  on  u  natural  person."* 

If  in  fact  the  incorporation  be  obtained  before 
the  association  ii^  formed,  does  it  vary  the  princi- 
ple ?*  It  is  supposed  and  insisted  that  it  does  not. 
If  the  corporation  be  originated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  individual  concern  ;  if  it  be  based  upon 
contract  between  individuals ;  if  its  great  end  and 
principal  object  be  private  trade  and  private  pro- 
fit, its  character  must  be  the  sam^,  whether  the 
trade  commenced  precedent  or  subsequent  to  the 
incorporation ;  whether  the  individuals  solicited 
the  charter,  or  the  Legislature  invited  the  indivi- 
duals. The  character  of  the  association  must  be 
ascertained  by  the  same  rules,  and  it  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  legal  consequences. 

We  may  suppose,  then,  that  individuals  resi- 
dent in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  in  foreign 
countries.,  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  28,000,000  of 
dollars ;  that  they  have  actually  collected  this  ca- 
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pUal  together  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia^  and,  no  1824. 
law  prohibiting  such  h  measure,  have  commenced 
trading  as  bankers.  Not  finding  sufiicient  em- 
ployment for  their  capital  at  that  place,  they  estab- 
lish a  banking  house  in  New-York,  one  in  Boston, 
and  one  in  Baltimore,  where  they  carry  on  a  profit- 
able business.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  ail  this 
may  be  done,  if  no  State  law  be  contravened,  by 
individuals  in  their  natural  capacities.  But  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  the  capital  thus  employed,  and 
the  business  thus  transacted,  must  be  subject  te 
the  regulations  of  the  respective  States,  and  that 
the  parties  must  be  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences 
and  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  death 
of  its  members,  and  from  the  transfers  of  its  shares 
and  interests ;  from  the  perplexing  intricacies,  the 
hazardous  and  endless  necessity  of  perpetual  con- 
veyances for  transferring  their  property,  as  well  as 
the  still  greater  inconvenience  of  pursuing  its  rights 
and  enforcing  its  contracts  in  Courts  of  justice. 

Deriving  great  advantage  from  its  trade,  anxious 
to  extend  it  into  other  States,  and  to  be  relieved 
from  the  embarrassments  incident  to  a  joint  stock 
company  not  incorporated,  the  corporation  apply  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  an  act  of  in- 
cdTporation.  But  this  Congress  cannot  confer,  un- 
less the  association  can  be  employed  by  the  na- 
tional government  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  invested  by  the  constitution. 
All  the  powers  of  the  government  must  be  carried 
into  operation  by  individual  agency,  either  through 
the  medium  of  public  ofllcers,  or  contracts  made 
with  individuals.   Can  any  public  office  be  created. 
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1824.     or  does  one  exist,  the  performance  of  which  may, 

^"^^7^^  with  proprieljt  be  assigned  to  this  association, 

▼.        when  incorporated  ?   If  such  office  exist,  or  can  be 

U.S. Bank,  ^^gj^i^j^  ||jgj,  ^h^,  company  may  be  incorporated, 

th^t  they  may  be  appointed  to  execute  such  office. 
Is  there  any  portion  of  the  public  business  per- 
formed by  individuals  upon  contracts,  that, this  as- 
sociation could  be  employed  to  perform,  with 
greater  advantage  and  more  safety  to  the  public, 
than  an  iuciiviilual  contractor?  If  there  be  an 
employment  of  this  nature,  then  may  this  company 
be  incorporated  to  undertake  it. 

There  is  an  employment  of  this  nature.  Nothing 
can  be  more  essential  to  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the 
nation,  than  an  agent  of  undoubted  integrity  and 
established  crecHt,  with  whom  the  public  moneys 
oan,  at  all  times,  be  safely  deposited.  Nothing 
ean  be  of  more  importance  to  a  government,  than 
that  there  should  be  some  capitalist  in  the  coun- 
try, who  possesses  the  means  of  making  advances 
of  money  to  the  government  upon  any  exigency, 
and  who  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to  make  such 
advances.  For  these  purposes  the  association 
would  be  an  agent  peculiarly  suitable  and  appro- 
priate. There  are  also  other  minor  employments, 
such  as  the  transmission  of  t|ie  revenue  from  one 
place  to  another,  for  the  performance  of  which 
this  company  would  be  a  -most  safe  and  certain 
agent.  As,  then,  this  association  may  be  thus  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest,  and  made  useful 
«nd  advantageous  to^  the  government,  by  confer- 
ring a  charter  upon  them,  the  power  of  securing 
to  the  nation  these  benefits,  advantages,  and  oon- 
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Teniences,  recruits  to  the  National  Legislature.  A     1824. 
just  construction  of  their  constitMtional  powers,  ^^j^^ 
invests  them  with  authority  to  incorporate  a  bank-       w^ 
ing  company,  upon  the  basis  of  contracting  with    * 
the  institution  thus  created,  for  the  performance 
of  certain  public  employments,  beneficial  to  the 
nation,  and  necessary  to  be  performed  by  some 
one. 

The  mere  creation- of  a  corporation,  does  not 
confer  political  power  or  political  character.  So 
thisCourt  decided  in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Wood^ 
teardf  already  referred  to.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  paraphrase  the  language  of  the  Chief  Justicie,  I 
would  say,  a  bank  incorporated,  is  no  more  a  State 
instrument,  than  a  natural  person  performing  the 
same  business  would  be.  If,  then,  a  natural  per- 
son, engaged  in  the  trade  of  banking,  should  con* 
tract  with  the  government  to  receive  the  public 
money  upon  deposit,  to  transmit  it  from  place  to 
place,  without  charging  for  commission  or  differ- 
ence of  exchange,  and  to  perform,  when  called 
upon,  the  duties  of  commissioner  of  loans,  would 
not  thereby  become  a  public  officer,  how  is  it  that 
this  artificial  being,  created  by  law  for  the  purpose* 
of  being  employed  by  the  government  for  the  same 
purposes,  should  become  a  part  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  country  ?  Is  it  because  its  exist- 
ence, its^capacities,  its  powers,  are  given  biy  law  ? 
because  the  government  has  given  it  power  to 
take  and  bold  property  in  a  particular  fimn,  and 
to  employ  that  pn>perty  for  particular  purposes, 
and  in  the  disposition  of  it  to  use  a  partioidar 
^  iMune  f .  because  the  government  has  sold  it  a*  on- 
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1824«  vilege  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  has  bargain^ 
ed  with  it  to  do  certain  things;  is  it,  therefore,  a 
part  of  the  very  government  with  which  the  con- 
tract is  made  ? 

If  the  Bank  be  constituted  a  public  office,  by  the 
connexion  between  it  and. the  government,  it  can- 
not be  the  mere  Jegal  franchise  in  which  the  office 
is  vested  ;  the  individual  stockholders  must  be  the 
officers.  Their  character  is  not  merged  in  the 
charter.  This  is  the  strong  point  of  the  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  V.  Wood^  upon  whieh  this 
Court  ground  their  decision  in  the  Bank  v.  De- 
TcanXf  and  from  which  they  say,  that  cause  could 
not  be  distinguished.  Thus,  aliens  may  become 
public  officers,  and  public  duties  are  confided  to 
those  who  owe  no  allegi:  nee  to  the  government, 
and  who  are  even  beyond  its  territorial  limits. 

With  the  privileges  and  perquisites  of  office,  all 
individuals  hohling  offices,  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  disabilities  of  office.  But  if  the  Bank  be  a 
public  office,  and  the  individual  stockholders  pub- 
lic officers,  this  principle  does  not  have  a  fair  and 
just  operation.  The  disabilities  of  office  do  not 
attach  to  the  stockholders ;  for  we  find  them  every 
where  holding  public  offices,  even  in  the  national 
Legislature,  from  which,  if  they  be  public  officers, 
they  are  excluded  by  the  constitution  in  express 
terms. 

If  the  Bank  be  a  public  institution  of  such  cba* 
racter  aslo  be  justly  assimilated  to  the  mint  and 
the  post  office,  then  its  charter  may  be  amended, 
altered,  or  even  abolished,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
National  Legialature.    All  public  offices  are  ciea« 
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ted  purely  for  public  purposes,  and  may,  at  any  1824. 
time,  be  modified  in  such  manner  as  the  public  in- 
terest may  require.  Public  corporations  partake 
of  the  same  character.  So  it  is  distinctly  ad- 
judged in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward.  In 
this  point,  each  Judge  who  delivered  an  opinion 
concurred.  By  one  of  the  Judges  it  is  said, 
that  ''  public  corporations  are  generally  esteemed 
such  as  exist  for  public  political  purposes  only, 
such  as  towns,  cities,  parishes  and  counties ;  and 
in  many  respects  they  are  so,  although  they  in- 
volve some  private  interests;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
public  corporations  are  such  only  as  are  founded 
by  the  government  for  public  purposes,  where  the 
whole  interest  belongs  also  to  the  government* 
If,  therefore,  the  foundation  be  private,  though 
under  the  charter  of  the  government,  the  corpo- 
ration is  private,  however  extensive  the  uses  may 
be  to  which  it  is  devoted,  either  by  the  bounty  of 
the  founder,  or  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  insti-^ 
tution.  For  instance,  a  bank,  created  by  the  go- 
vernment for  its  own  uses,  whose  stock  is  exclu- 
sively owned  by  the  government,  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  public  corporation.  So,  a  hospital  created 
and  endowed  by  the  government  for  general  cha- 
rity. But  a  bankf  tthose  stock  %$  owned  hy  pri- 
f>ateperion$f  %$  a  private  corporation^  although  it 
i$  erected  by  the  government,  and  its  objects  and 
operations  partake  of  a  pmbUc  nature.  The 
same  doctrine  may  be  affirmed  of  insurance,  canal, 
bridge,  and  turnpike  companies.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  uses  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called 
oublic,  but  the  corporations  are  private;  as  much 
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1824.     80,  indeed,  as  if  the  franchises  were  vested  in  a 
'  single  person."* 

If  the  Court  adopt  this  reasoning  of  one  of 
themselves,  the  point  is  decided.  The  act  of  in* 
corporation,  in  the  case  supposed,  does  neither 
create  a  public  office,  nor  a  public  corporation. 
The  association^  notwithstanding  their  charter, 
remain  a  private  association,  the  proprietors  and 
conductors  of  a  private  trade,  bound  by  contract, 
for  a  consideration  paid,  to  perform  certain  em- 
ployments for  the  government. 

The  qualities  and  capacities  which  are  ordina- 
rily conferred  upon  a  private  corporation,  have  al- 
ready been  stated.  These  Congress  must  have 
power  to  confer,  for  they  cannot  create  a  corpora- 
tion, unless  they  can  confer  the  qualities  and  ca- 
pacities requisite  to  its  constitution.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  this  power  in  the  National  Le- 
gislature, to  create  a  private  corporation,  is  not  a 
general,  but  a  special  power,  limited  to  cases 
where  the  corporation,  when  created,  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  government  as  an  appropriate  agent 
in  the  transaction  ,  of  public  affairs.  It  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  creation  or  existence  of  a  corpora- 
tion, that  any  uncommon  or  extraordinary  privilege 
or  exemption  should  be  conferred  upon  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  beyond  question,  that  the  admitted  power 
of  creating,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  does  not 
include  or  imply  a  power  to  exercise  discretion  in 
conferring  privileges.     If  this  be  attempted,  it  is 
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open  for  tnquiryt  whether  such  privilege  1>e  .com-     1824. 
patible  with  the  coDStitution.  ^"^^^wT^ 

Before  the  act  of  incorpotation,  the  amociatioiii  ^  ^\ 
we  have  supposed,  was  Becessarily  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  it  transacted  business ; 
that  law,  whatever  it  might  be,  entered  into  and 
operated  upon  all  their  contracts.  By  that  law, 
their  property  was  protected,  and  for  that  protec- 
tion the  property  was  subject,  to  equal  rateable 
taxation.  The  ordinary  qualities  and  capacities 
conferred  upon  a  corporation,  would  not  place  the 
protection  of  the  property  under  a  different  law, 
nor  exempt  it  from  bearing  its  proportion  of  legal 
buf  thens.  To  effect  this,  an  extraordinary  provi- 
sion must  be  inserted  in  the  charter.  This  kind 
of  immunity  is  not  incident  to  a  colporation;  the 
power  to  create  one  does  not  include  the  power  to 
confer  such  immunity  upon  it.  It  is  not  essential 
to,  its  creation  or  existence,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
within  the  sphere  of  national  legislation. 

A  State  is  invested  with  constitutional  power  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  stamps,  and  may  extend  its  ope- 
ration to  all  the  dealings  of  individuals.  It  can- 
not subject  the  transactions  of  the  national  go- 
vei'nment  to  the  payment  of  such  tax,  because  the 
operations  of  that  government  are  national,  and 
not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  of  its  parts.  If 
the  nation  borrow  money,  it  is  competent  for  the 
nation  to  decide  upon  the  evidence  to  be  given  of 
the  debt.  It  would  be  absurd  to  subject  this  na- 
tional measure  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  one 
of  its  parts,  and  thus  permit  a  part  to  assess  a  tax 
upon  the  whole.    But  if  the  national  government 
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1824.    incorporate  a  company  .of  private  bankera,  wfao^ 
^^^^JJ^  before  they  received  .their  charter,  wera  jubJACt 
V.       to  the  payment  of  thia  tax,  their-  aubaequent  ex- 
emption  from  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a  neceiaary 
conaequence,  unless  they  were  constituted  a  pub- 
lic institution.    If  they  remained  ^  mere  private 
dealersi  with  only  increased  facilities,  and  a  new 
faculty  conferred  upon  them,  it  would  seem  a  ra- 
tional inference,  that  their  private  duties  and  liabi- 
lities also  remained.     Supposing  them  to  remain  a 
private  corporation  of  trade,  the  tax  collected  from 
them  would  be  abstracted,  not  from  the  national 
treasury,  but  fr6m  the  pockets  of  private  men. 
The  supposition,  that  this  tax  is  incompatible  with 
the  capacity  to  trade,  conferred  in  the  charter,  pro* 
ceeds  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  that  capacity  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  the  government  that  con** 
lars  it,  and  is,  therefore,  supreme.   Unquestionably 
such  would  be  the  fact,  if  the  Bank  were  a  public 
corporation ;  if  it  were  created  by  the  government 
for  its  own  uses;  and  if  the  stock  were  exclusively 
owned  by  the  government.     But  if  it  remain  a 
private  corporation,  then  th9  capacity  given  in  the 
charter  ought  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  character  of  the  party  receiving  it:  a 
capacity  properly  appertaining  to  private  indivi- 
duals, which  necessarily  imports,  that  it  is  to  be 
enjoyed  like  other  individual  righta,   subject  to 
the  municipal  law. 

A  stamp  duty  is  one  mode  of  collecting  revenue 
from  individuflJs  engaged  in  private  trade,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  mode*  The  principle  which  ex- 
empts the  Baiik  of  the  United  States  from  the 
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payment  of  a  stamp  duty  imposed  by  a  State,  is  1824. 
supposed  to  exempt  it  from  the  payment  of  any 
tax  assessed  by  State  authority.  It  is  deemed  an 
incident  attached  to  the  charter,  because  that  char- 
ter is  conferred  by  the  supreme  authority.  It  is 
said,  that  if  any  other  than  the  supreme  authority 
that  confers  the  faculty,  is  permitted  to  tax  the 
trade  or  business  to  be  carried  on  under  it,  the 
faculty  itself  may  be  rendered  useless,  and  the 
object  of  granting  it  entirely  defeated.  The  power 
to  confer  the  faculty,  and  the  power  to  tax  the 
business,  if  vested  in  different  hands,  are  thus 
held  to  be  incompatible,  and  from  this  incompati- 
bility the  exemption  is  deemed  a  necessary  inci^ 
dent  to  the  charter,  because,  without  it,  it  cannot 
exist  For  we  must  here  repeat,  that  this  Court 
have  said,  that  a  corporation  **  possesses  only  those 
properties  which  the  charter  of  its  creation  con- 
fers upon  it,  either  expressly,  or  as  incidental  to 
it$  very  exietence.^^" 

This  position  involves  several  inquiries,  which, 
may  be  embraced  in  an^  examination  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  considering  this  exemption  as  an 
incident  attached  to  the  charter,  and  in  an  finves- 
tigation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  confer  this 
exemption,  in  express  terms,  if  it  cannot  be  sus- 
tained as  incidental  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Bank. 

The  fact,  that  a  private  corporation,  created  by 
ibe  sovereign  or  supreme  power,  is  not,  therefore, 
clothed  with  any  portion  of  the  political  character 
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1824.    or  political  power  of  its  creator,  is  asserted  by  tbe 
^^^^^^  concurring  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court, 
▼•       and  is  established  by  its  judgment  in  the  case  of 
U.ajJank.  p^jrt^jj^j^  CoUegev.  Woodward.    That  an  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  public  purposes,  by  an 
inferior  legislative  power,  is  not  incident  to  a  corr 
poratidn  created  by  the  supreme  power,  is  a  just 
inference  from  tbe  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  case 
just  cited,  and  from  the  whole  history  of  private 
corporations,  down  to  the  decision  of  this  Court  in 
M^CuUoch  V.  Maryland. 

The  power  of  assessing  taxes  is  always  a  legis-» 
lative  power;  but  in  our  government,  and  in  that 
of  England,  ^from  which  many  of  our  institutions, 
and  most  of  our  principles'  of  jiirisprudekice  are 
derived,  thitf  power  is  exercised  by  other  authori^ 
ties  than  the  National  and  State  Legislatures. 
Counties,  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  townships, 
have  bodies  of  magistracy  authorized  to  assess 
taxes  for  various  specific  purposes.  We  have  the 
high  authority  of  Lord  Coke  himself,  that  the 
Justices  of  a  city,  shire,  or  riding,  in  England; 
might  assess  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  a>corpo^ 
ration,  for  the  repair  of  bridges/  And  in  Thd 
King  V.  (jrardwT^  it  was  decided  by  the  Court 
of  King^s  Bench,  that  a  corporation  was  subject 
to  be  assessed^for  poor  rates,  even  as  a  corpora- 
tion. In  these  cases,  it  was  not  pretended  that 
exemption  from  taxation  was  an  incident  to  the 
corporation. 

o  2  Jntf.  697. 700. 
h  Cowp,  83« 
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If  a  State  Legislatare  incorporate  a  company     1824. 
to  construct  a  turnpike  road,  such  charter  would  ^"^^^^ 
he  predicated  upon  the  advantage  the  community        t. 
would  derive  from  the  roau ;  yet  no  man  would  ^*  *  ^^ 
suppose  that  the  horses,  cattle,  carriages,  and  other 
implements  employed  and  used  by  the  company, 
would  be  exempt  from  county  levies,  poor  rates, 
and  other  burthens  to  which  the  other  property  of 
the  individuals  was  subject.    And  if  a  general  tax 
upon  business  or  ipcome  was  assessed,  it  would 
not  be  pretended  that  the  amount  received  for  tolls 
would  be  exempt  from  this  tax,  upon  the  ground 
that  a  right  to  have  the  corporate  property  and  cor- 
porate business  exempt  from  taxation,  was  an  in- 
cident of  the  charter.     This  argument  is  appli- 
cable to  every  species  of  individual  business  con- 
ducted by  private  corporations.    If  exemption 
from  any  particular  tax  be  claimed,  it  is  founded 
upon  a  privilege  specifically  granted  in  the  char- 
ter^  it  is  not  claimed  as  an  incident  to  the  grant. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  that  almost  every  species  of 
business  carried  on  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
city,  is  subject  to  be  taxed  by  the  city  magistracy, 
for  city  purposes.  Should  this  general  authority 
to  tax,  extend  to  bankers,  money-lenders,  brokers, 
and  others  trading  in  money,  notes,  stocks,  bills  of 
exchange,  &c.,  would  the  mere  fact,  that  the  sove- 
reign authority  granted  to  the  individual  or  indivi- 
duals carrying  on  any  one  of  these  employments, 
a  corporate  character,  operate  to  exempt  such  in- 
dividual or  individuals  from  the  payment  of  a  city 
tax,  to  which  he  was  liable  before  the  corporate 
character  iras  bestowed  4ipon  him  ? 
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1824.  Private  corporations,  (emanating  from  State  au-' 
thority,  and  ultimately  connected  with  the  private 
and  public  welfare,  are  numerous  in  all  our  com* 
mercial  cities.  Such  are  fire  and  marine  insurance 
companies.  Are  these  regarded  as  exempt  from 
taxes  assessed  by  the  city  magistrateli  ?  Have  they 
ever  claimed  such  exemption  ?  Has  it  ever  been 
conceded  to  them  ?  In  all  the  cases  put,  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  the  body  of  inferior  magistracy,  authori- 
zed to  levy  a  tax,  if  they  be  not  limited  as  to  the 
amount,  which  is  frequently  not  the  case,  may  as- 
sess upon  the  corporation  an  amount  which  their 
business  could  not  pay,  and  thus  defeat  the  object 
for  which  the  charter  was  obtained.  That  such 
exemption,  as  an  incident  of  their  charter,  has  ne- 
ver been  claimed  by  such  corporations,  is  strong 
proof  that  it  was  not  supposed  to  exist. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  inferior  qiagistracyand 
the  corporations,  in  the  cases  supposed,  both  de- 
rive their  authority  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
it  is  competent  for  the  authprity  that  created  both, 
so  to  regulate  and  control  their  operations,  aa  to 
prevent  one  from  being  destroyed  by  the  other. 
This  may  be  granted,  without  afiecting  the  argu- 
ment. If  the  exemption  be  incident  to  the  corpo* 
ration,  regulations  are  unnecessary.  The  power 
ofjthe  national  Legislature  to  confer  this  exemp- 
tion, upon  a  corporation  created  by  it,  in  express 
terms,  is  one  thing.  Tl^t  it  exists  as  an  incident 
to  the  charter,  without  any  express  provision,  is  a 
very  different  proposition. 

It  is  distinctly  admitted,  in  the  case  of  H^Ctil- 
loch  V.  JUdryland,  that  the  real  property  of  tha 
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Bank  may  be  taxed,  and  that  the  stock  held  by  re-     1 824. 
flidenta  of  the  State  maybe  taxed.    But  it  is  aa-  ^"^J^or^ 
serted,  that  the  operations  of  the  Bank  are  ex-        ▼• 
enipty  because  they  are  the  means  of  the  national    *  *  ^  * 
govemtnent ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  total  exemp- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  from  the  taxing 
power  of  the  States,  that  our  institutions  can  be 
relieved  from  the  absurdity  of  a  power,  in  one  go- 
vernment, to  pull  down  what  another  may  build 
up,  and  a  right  in  one  government  to  destroy  what 
there  is  a  right  in  another  to  preserve. 

But  if  the  real  property  of  the  Bank  and  its 
stock  may  be  taxed,  it  is  as  completely  within  the 
powar  of  the  Staites  to  destroy  it  by  taxation,  as  it 
18  by  taxing  its  operations.    The  Statea  may  tax 
the  stock  owned  by  its- citizens,  so  high  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  retain  it  at  a  loss.    Every  State  iq  the 
Union,  by  adopting  this  course,  may  paralize  the 
operatipns  of  the  Bank,  as  effectually  as  in  any 
other  mode*    If  the  States  <act  in  concert,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  Bank;  and  that  which  the  national 
government  have  built  up,  is  prostrated  by  the 
States.    The  concession,  then,  that  the  exemp- 
tion's qualified]^  admits  the  very  mischief  which  it 
ji  set  up  to  prevents    Whatever  misapprehension 
may  have  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  Bank,  it  certainly  never  can  be  asserted,  that 
the  individual  stock  of  the  members,  or  the  real 
estate  of  the  company,  are  the  means  of  the  go^ 
venment,  and,as  such,exemptfrotti  taxation.  And 
while  these,  are  subject  to  taxation  by  the  Stateq, 
it  would  aeem  difficult  to  sustain  the  position  upon 
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1824.    which  the  operations  of  the  Bank  are  held  to  be 

u  8  B  It.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  understand,  how  an  absolute  ex- 
emption may  be  a  consequence  of  the  character  of 
the  corporation  established.  Certainly  it  would 
be  an  incident  of  this  Banki  were  it  established 
solely  for  public  use,  and  were  the  stock  whol- 
ly owned  by  the  nation.  But  a  qualified  exemp- 
tion musty  in  its  very  nature,  depf^nd  upon  specific 
provision.  It  is  so  connected  with  considerations 
of  policy,  and  interwoven  with  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, that  it  cannot  be  conceived,  how  it  is  to 
exist  otherwise  than  by  special  creation  or  enact- 
ment. 

No  such  exemption,- either  general  or  qualified, 
has  heretoibre  been  regarded  as  an  incident  to  the 
creation  of  a  private  corporation.  On  the  contra- 
ry, every  corporate  privilege  beyond  the  creation 
of  individuality  of  character  and  of  capacity,  has 
been  founded  upon  special  grant.  In  the  case  of 
Head  v.  the  Providence  Insurance  Company' 
this  Court  declared,  that  a  private  company,  '<  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  is  the  mere  creature  of  the 
act  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  It  may  cor- 
rectly be  said,  to  be  precisely  what  the  incorpora- 
ting act  has  made  it,  and  to  be  capable  of  exerting 
its  faculties  only  in  the  manner  in  which  that  ac£ 
authorizes."  And  this  principle  has  been  recog- 
nised in  every  case  where  tlie  rights,  privil^[es 
and  powers  of  a  corporation  have  been  considerr 
ed,  except  in  respect  to  the  Bank. 

a  2  Crsset,  iGf. 
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If  we  examine  the  claim  of  this  particular  corpo.    1824. 
ration^  to  attach  to  itself  this  exemption,  ae  inci-  ^"^^^^ 
dient  to  its  charter,  upon  what  ground  is  it  to  be         ▼. 
distinguished  f^om  private  corporations  generally  ?    *   -   *" 
h  is  said,  that  it  is  an  instrument  employed  hy  the 
national  government  in  the  execution  of  its  powers, 
and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  taxed ;  that,  in  this 
particular,  it  is  distinguishable  from  all  other  cor- 
porations. 

In  what  sense  is  it  an  instrument  of  the  govern^ 
mcnt?  and  in  what  character  is  it  employed  as 
8uch  ?  Do  the  government  employ  the  faculty^ 
the  legal  franchise,  or  do  they  employ  the  indivi- 
duals upon  whom  it  is  conferred  ?  and  what  is  the 
If  Mure  of  that  employment  ?  does  it  resemble  the 
post  office,  or  the  mint,  or  the  custom  house,  or  the 
process  of  the  federal  Courts? 

The  post  office  is  established  by  the  general 
government  It  is  a  public  institution.  The  per- 
sons who  perform  its  duties  are  public  officers.  Ho 
individual  has,  or  can  acquire,  any  property  in  iu 
For  all  the  services  performed^  a  compensation  is 
paid  out  of  the*  national  treasury;  and  all  the  mo- 
ney received  upon  account  of  its  operations,  is  pub^ 
lie  property.  Surely  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween this  institution,  and  an  association  whoctrade 
upon  their  own  capital,  for  their  own  profit,  and 
iidio  have  paid  the  government  a  million  and. a 
half  of  ddlars  for  a  legal  character  and  name,  in 
which  to  conduct  their  trade. 

Again:  the  business  conducted  through  the 
ngency  of  the  post  office,  u  not  in  its  nature  a  pri-» 
vale  business.    It  is  of  a  public  character,  and  the 
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1824.  charge  of  it  is  expressly  conferred  upon  GoAgresf 
^^^^^  by  the  coostitulion.  The  business  is  created  by 
tr.  law,  and  is  annihilated  when  the  law  is  reuealed. 
But  the  trade  of  banking  is  strictly  a  private  con- 
cern. It  exists  ami  can  be  carried  on  without  die 
aid  of  the  national  Legislature.  Nay,  it  is  only, 
under  very  npecial  cirrunistancea,  that  the  qational 
Legislature  can  so  far  interfere  with  it,  as  to  faeili* 
tate  its  operations. 

The  post  office  executes  the  various  duties  as* 
signed  to  i^  by  ineans  of  subordinate  agents^  The 
-  nails  are  opened  and  closed  by  persons  invested 
whh  thecharacter  of  public  officers*.  But  they«re 
transported  by  individuals  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose,  in  their  individual  character,  which  employ- 
ment is  created  by  and  founded  in  contract.  To 
such  contractors  no  official  character  is  attached^ 
These  contractors  supply  horses,  carriages,  and 
whatever  else  is  necessary  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails,  upon  their  own  account.  The  whole 
is  engaged  in  the  public  service.  The  contractor, 
his  horses,  his  carriage,  his  driver,  are  all  in  piib- 
lie  employ.  But  this  does  not  change  their  cha- 
racter. All  that  was  private  property  before  the 
contract  was  made,  and  before  they  were  engaged 
in  public  employ,  remain  private  property  still. 
The  horses  and  the  carriages  are  liable  to  be.  tax- 
ed as  other  property,  for  every  purpose  for  which 
proper^  of  the  same  character  is  taxed  in  the  place 
where  Uiey  are  employed.  The  reason  is  plain  : 
the  contractor  is  employing  his  ovrn  means  to  pro- 
Blote  his  own  private  profit,  and  the  tax  eoUeotod 
IS  from  the  iqdividual,  though  asseaiMd  opo0  the 
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means  he  uses  to  perform  the  public  service.    To     182t. 
tax  the  transportation  of  the  mails»  as  such»  would  ^^^^^^^^ 
be  taxing  the  operationsof  the  government,  which        v. 
could  not  be  allowed.    But  to  tax  th^  means  by 
which  this  transportation  is  effected,  so  far  as  those 
means  are  private  property,  is  allowable ;  because 
it  abstracts  nothing  from  the  government ;  and  be« 
cause,  the  fact  that  an  individual  employs  his  pri- 
vate means  in  the  service  of  the  government,  at* 
taches  to  them  no  immunity  whatever. 

It  is  only  in  this  character,  that  the  Bank  is  in 
public  employ.  The  business  it  transacts  for  the 
government,  originates  in  contract.  It  receives 
the  public  treasure  upon  deposit,  and  pays  it  out 
upon  the  checks  of  the  proper  officer.  This  is  an 
individual  business,  transacted  for  the  government 
precisely  as  if  it  were  an  individual  concern.  It  re* 
ceives  the  cash  of  individuals  upon  deposit  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  manner  pays  it  out. 
It  is  one  department  of  its  trade,  by  which  it  makes 
individual  profit.  Any  private  person,  or  moneyed 
corporation,  may  be  employed  to  do  the  same 
thing ;  and  as  to  that,  would  be  in  the  employment 
of  the  government;  would  be  an  instrument  used 
by  the  government:  a  me^ns  of  executing  its 
powers.  Yet  it  has  never  been  supposed,  that 
SUCH  employment  constituted  a  public  office,  or 
that  the  person  employed  was  thereby  invested 
with  official  character.  All  these  contracts  are 
made  with  a  view  to  the  profitable  empfoyment  of 
individual  exertion,  and  are  performed  by  indivi* 
dual  means,  in  the  private  personal  eharaeter  of 
the  contractor*    They  are,  of  courseii  subject «» 
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1K244     the  munioipal  law;  by. it  they  must  be  protected 
^^^u^  and  enforcecl,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  exempt 

Ti  from  its  exactions. 
Ui&Bank,  rpj^^  carriagea  and  horses  of  the  contractor  for 
transporting  the  mail,  is  a  stronger  case  than  that 
of  the  Bank.  -  The  transportation  of  the  mail  is 
the  principal  object  for  which  the  team  and  vehi- 
cle are  engaged  ;  the  business  of  canrrying  passen- 
gers and  baggage,  is  merely  incidental.  Public 
service  is  the  first  great  object ;  its  employment 
4i|  a  means  of  travelling,  by  individuals,  is  but  se- 
condary. But  in  the  case  of  the  Bank,  the  pri- 
vate trade  of  the  company  is  the  great  object  of 
pursuit,  and  the  end  of  their  exertions ;  the  pub- 
lic business  is  subordinate  and  incidental,  and  is, 
ID  reality,  a  very  essential  means  of  promoting 
that  private  gain,  which  is  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole  object  of  the  corporation. 

Again^-In  the  ciase  of  the  mail,  the  contractor 
receives  a  stipulated  sum,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  services.  He  takes  upon  himself  a  burthen- 
some  and  hazardous  employment.  But  the  Bank, 
on  the  contrary,  receive  a  privilege,  a  substantial 
pecuniary  advantage,  resulting  necessarily  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  private  individual  wealth  of 
tlie  stockholders ;  of  this  advantage  they  are  the 
purcb^^ers,  not  for  the  public  account,  but  for  pri- 
vate use. 

The  post  office^  as  such,  that  is,  the  mere  legal 
entity  created  by  the  law,  cannot  be  taxed,  because 
it  ia  a  public  institution.  The  moneys  received 
for  postage  cannot  he  Uaei,  because  they^  are  pub- 
lic proper^.  This  inununity  jittacheB'to  tbrar  pub- 
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lie  character.  But  the  building  in  which  the  poet  1824. 
office  is  kept,  is  a  proper  subject  of  taxation,  be- 
cauBto  it  is  private  property ;  and  the  fact,  that  it 
is  an  instrument  used  or  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, va  the  execution  of  its  powers,  attaches  to  it 
no  immunity. 

The  mint,  the  custom  house,  the  process  of  the 
federal  Courts,  bear  still  less  analogy  to  the  Bank 
than  the  post  office.  They  partake  less  of  the 
character  of  private  business.  The  functions  they 
perform  are  more  palpably  of  a  public  nature,  re- 
quiring^ the  personal  agency  of  individuals,  rather 
than  the  employment  of  private  property  in  their 
performance;  especially  the  papers  of  the  custom 
boose,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  Coortr. 
However  much  individuals  may  be  interested'  in 
the  existence  and  preservation  of  these  documents^ 
jret  they  are  not,  in  their  nature,  subjects  in  whibh 
a  right  of  property  can  be  acquired.  If  it  ever 
odold  have  beeii  supposed  that  these  were  sttbjdiMfei 
of  taxation  by  the  States,  the  argument  of  the 
opfaiion  in  the  case  of  M^duUoch  v.  Maryland; 
demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  such  supposition. 
Because  to  aft  these  institutions  exemption  fronif 
0tate  taxation  is  attached,  as  an  incident  esseiitial 
to  their  very  existen«^e,  it  does  not  fottow  that  the 
same  exemption/attaches  to  the  Bank,  unless'  its 
character,  end,  and  object,  are  the  same.  It  seems 
to  08  impossible  that  this  can  be  maintained.  If 
it  eamiot,  what  is  there  peculiar  to  the  constittt- 
tion  of  this  corporation,  that  should  attach  tp  its 
charter  an  exemption  not  iticident  to  other  corpo- 
rations.^ Surely  some  foundation  for  this  very  ex- 
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1824.     traordinary  character,  unknown  to  other  establtalH 
^^j^l^^  ments  of  the  aame  nature,  ought  to  be  made  out 
T.         by  those  who  claim  it. 
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I  am  aware,  that  an  indefinite,  indistinct,  con- 
fused idea  exists,  by  which  the  charter,  and  the 
private  trade,  and  the  stockholders,  and  the  go* 
vernment,  are  combined  together,  and  the  whole 
made  to  produce  a  something  which  cannot  welt 
be  defined,  buf  which  is  called  a  public  institution. 
This  might  produce  some  legal  effect,  if  we  weie 
compelled  to  contemplate  this  something  only  as  a 
citation  of  the  national  government,  by  the  name 
of  the  Sank  of  the  United  States.  If  its  legal 
envelope,  and  legal  name,  constituted  its  whole 
character,  or  if  these  could  be  used  so  as  to  shut 
out  all  further  inquiry  into^that  character,  its  claim 
to  the  incidents  and  immunities  of  a  public  insti- 
tution might  rest  upon  some  sort  of  foundation; 
But  this  misconception  of  its  character  vanishes, 
when  we  are  permitted  to  examine  all  its  constituent 
parts.  We  have  seen  that  the  persons  who  com** 
pose  it  are  not  public  officers ;  that  the  business 
it  pursues  is  not  a  public  business^  and  that  its 
agency  for  the  government  is  that  of  a  private  in- 
dividual :  from  none  of  which  it  can  derive  any  ex-- 
emption  not  common'  to  private  corporations. 

The.  charter  itself,'  abstracted  from  the  indivi- 
duals upon  whom  it  is  conferred,  must  be  without 
any  operative  effect.  It  is  in  .the  nature  of  9  grant; 
but  a  grant  is  nothing,  unless  there  be  a  grantee 
to  take,,  as  well  aa  a  subject  to  be  granted.  When 
an  association  of  individuals  is  formed,  and  enti- 
tle themselves  to.  a  grant  of  corporate  franchises. 
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io  as  to  give  operaliye  effect  to  that  grant,  they     1824. 
acquire  in  it  a  private  vested  right;  it  becomes  ^'^^j^^^ 
their  private  property;  and  so  long  as  they  comply  ^  ^^^ 
with  its  terms,  they  can  no-niore  be  disturbed  in 
the  possession  of  it,  by*thie  grantors,  than  by  a 
third  person  or  stranger.     Suph  is  the  situation  of 
the  Bank.    The  charter  is  their  property,  derived, 
to  be  sure,  from  a  public  grant,  but,  nevertheless, 
as  distinctly  the  private  property  of  the  individuals, 
as  if  derived  from  a  contract  or  grant  from  indivi- 
duals, its  former  proprietors.     Why  is  it  an  inci- 
dent to  this  species  of  property,  that  it  sUould  Be 
exempt  from  taxation  by  the  States? 

One  reason  cmly  is  offered.     It  is  granted  by  the 
national  government;  and  if  the  States  can  tax 
ity  they  may,  in  effect,  render  it  useless  to  the 
grantees.    But  the  States  may  confessedly  exer- 
cise thi8«power  over  the  emplojrments  and  property 
of  individuals.     All  property  is  held  subject  to  it, 
when  held  by  individuals,  no  matter  whence  it  is 
derived.    In  Ohio,  the  State  cannot  tax  the  public 
lands,  while  owned  by  the  government,  nor  for 
five. years  after  they  become  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals.    She  is  bound  by  compact  on  this  point 
But  it  never  was  conceived,  that  because  it  was 
once  owned  by  the  nation,  and  the  title  to  the  iodir 
vidual  derived  from  a  national  grant,  the  States 
oould  not  tax  it.    Restricted  as  this  power  of  taxa- 
tioo  is  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  yet  there  can  be  no 
posttUe  difficulty  in  so  employing,  it,  as  to  defeat 
all  fiiture  sales  of  public  lands  within  that  State. 
It  is  only  to  provide  by  law  for  assessing  such  tax 
upon  lOl  lands  hereafter  sold;  to  be  collected  after 
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1834.  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  sale,  as  would 
render  the  liffnds  a  burthen  to  the  proprietor,  and 
the  object  would  be  effected.  Yet  the  power  to 
do  this  would  hardly  be  hct|d  a  sufficient  ground 
for  attaching  to  lands  thus  sold,  an  exeraption  from 
Slate  taxation  as  incident  to  the  grant.  Why 
should  a  grant  of  franchiMs  be  distinguished  from 
a  grant  of  land,  when  ihxt  grantee;  in  both  mneB, 
receives  it  in  confirmation  of  a  pmvbaieie'fromfilNi 
govel'nment,  to  be  held  as  his  own  individual  pra^ 
perty  ^  We  are  warranted  by  the  opinion  of  at 
hast  one  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court,  in  asserting, 
that  *^  a  grant  of  franchises  is  not,  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple, distinguishable  from  a  grant  of  any  other 
prbperty."*  If  this  be  correct,  then  there  can  be 
na  reason  for  attaching  any  exemption  to  a  grant 
of  fraddhises,  because  the  grant  is  conferred  l*j 
the  national  government.  The  grantee  must  faoij 
the  property  subject  to- all  the  burthens  wh''*k 
might  be- imposed  upon  it,  had  he  obtained  it  fitHM 
any  other  source. 

It  may  be  objfried,  that  this  doctrin*  asserts  a 
power  in  the  S^ateH  to  tax  the  patent  rights  granted 
by  the  national  government.  And  why  not?  By 
tfaegriutt  itis  constitued  individual  property;  bat 
does  the  power  conferred  upon  the  national  go- 
vlsmment,  to  secure  to  the  airthors  of -useful  in<» 
ventions  the  exclusive  use  of  their  machines,  ne- 
cessarily attach  to  the  patent  for  such  exclusiire 
ri^t  ail  exemptidn  from  taxation  also  ?  Is  it  not 
eitbiigh,  that  Ob  hiventor  of  a  new  spedeit  of  pro* 
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petty  may  be  secured  in  a  monopoly  of  its  employ-  ^  1824. 
ment  ?  Does  the  mere  fact  of  conferring  such 
monopoly,  of  necessity  imply  a  right  to  enjoy  it 
ex^mpt  from  the  burthens  to  which  other  property 
is  subject  ?  How  far  is  this  exemption  to  be  car-* 
ried  ?  Would  it  exempt  a  steam  loom  from  a  ge- 
neral tax  upon  looms?  or  a  steam  mill  from  a  ge-* 
neral  tax  upon  mills?  Would  a  barrel  of  flour  be 
subject  to  taxation,  if,  in  the  process  of  manufho« 
tory,  it  were  carried  from  the  meal  chest  to  the 
cooling  room  upon  a  miller's  shoulder;  but  ex- 
empt if  it  were  hoisted  by  elevators,  or  gathered 
to  the  bolt-hopper  by  a  hopper  boy?  Does  this 
exemption  attach  to  the  grant,  only  in  the  hands 
of  the  monopolist,  pr  extend  also  to  his  grantees 
of  the  monopoly?  Is  the  exemption  to  be  with- 
drawn so  soon  as  the  invention  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  mechanic  for  practical  purposes?  or 
does  it  adhere  to  the  machinery,  and  attach  to  the 
fabric  manufactured?  At  whatever  point  it  is 
withdrawn,  the  same  consequences  may  follow. 
The  power  of  @tate  taxation,  if  it  attach  at  alt^ 
may  be  so  used  as  to  render  the  patenl  of  verjr 
little  value.  If  the  patent  itself,  or  the  machinery 
when  constructed,  or  the  emplo3rment  of  such  ma« 
chinery,  or  the  fabrics  manufactured  by  it,  maybe 
taxed,  an  excessive  tax  can,  in  one  way  as  well 
as  another,  aflect  the  benefits  derived  by  the  pa- 
tentee from  Ihepateikt,  and  may  eveik  preveilt  its 
use.  Still,  in  this  respect,  it  standa  updo  the. 
same  footing  with  oth^r  priva^^  Jpfoperty,  and 
there  is  no  sottnd  teasoii  JToT  eobftrriilg  upott  it  ally 
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1824.  Inghet  privilege-  Every  thing  io  the  luiture  of 
property^  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
V  \^  fuao  and  the  mecbanie,  may  be  tbxed.  They  have 
BO  othqr  seourily  that  the  tax  may  not  be  excessive 
and  oppreaaive,  than  what  ia  afforded  by  their 
weight  in  the  government,  and  a  sense  of  justice 
in  legiriative  assemblies.  If  the  powers  of  genius 
M  so  applied  as  to  produce  any  thing  in  which  the 
inventor  claims  a  property,  this  product  of  labour 
must  be  treated  as  other  productions  of  the  same 
class.  No  speoial  exemptions  are  necessary  inci- 
dents of  its  inventiop  or  creation.  So  far,  then, 
as  there  is  a  just  analogy  between  the  Bank  and 
patont  ri^ts,  so  far  they  are  alike  to  be  looked 
upon  as  private  property,  and  Do  exemption  from 
taxation  can  be  conceded  to  either,  aa  an  incident 
of  the  franchise  conferred  upon  them  by  a  :grant 
from  the  National  Legislature. 

Limt  of  all,  this  exemption  from  taxation  is  not 
an  incident  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Baiik ;  the  Bank  may  exist  witbotft  it ;  may  exiat 
beneficially  without  it,  as  we  contend,  did  exist 
for  twenty  years  without  it,  and  was  extensively 
iweful.  This  exemption  may  conduce  much  to  its 
conveniencey.  and,  perhaps,  very  considerably  tO 
its  profit.  But  many  thinga  may  be  convenient 
and  beneficial  in  tbe  account  of  mercantile  prafic 
or  Bank  dividebdih  which  are  not  neceaeary  to 
the  very  exiatonce  qf  the  corpcmtioa;  Cextainly 
the  exemption  from  taxation  ia  of  tbia  dMoractar. 
It  b  not  incident  to  4be  ccffporation.  Jfjiecoaaaiy 
to  secnre  to  ittho  moat  benofimal  aaeaof  its  eor* 
porate  franchises,  it  must  obtain  it  by  a  special 
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grant ;  it  must  be  apecially  inserted.  An  inquiiy, 
bow  far  Congresc  have  constitutional  power  to  do 
this,  were  they  to  attempt  it,  would  still  further 
elucidate  the  erroneous  character  of  the  position^  *  ^'*^' 
that  it  is  an  incident  of  the  charter,  independent 
of  special  grant. 

Mr.  Clay,  for  the  respondents,  declined  arguing 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
tax  the  Bank,  considering  it  as  finally  determined 
by  the  former  decision  of  the  Court,  which  was 
supported  by  irresistible  arguments,  to  which  he 
could  add  no  farther  illustration.  But  this  was 
not,  like  the  law  of  Maryland,  a  case  of*  taxation* 
It  was  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  branches  of  the  Bank  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
by  inflicting  penalties  amounting  to  a  prohibition. 
It  might  be  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
An  examination  of  its  provisions,  would  show, 
that  the  penalties  were  greater  in  amount  than  the 
entire  dividends.  It  was  unequal  and  unjust  in  its 
operations.  It  was  a  confiscation,  and  not  a  tax. 
It  was  the  same  on  the  branch  at  Cincinnati,  which 
had  a  capital  of  one  million  and  a  half*  with  that 
at  Chilicothe,  which  had  only  a  .capital  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  was  obvious,  that  if  one  State 
could,  in  this  manner,  expel  one  of  the  oflices  of 
discount  and  deposit  from  its  territory,  every  State 
might  do  the  same  thing.  If  one  State  may  ex* 
pel  a  branch,  another  State  may  expel  the  parent 
BankitiBelf;  and  thus  this  great  institution  of  the 
national  government,  would  be  extirpated  and  de- 
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1824.    stroyed  by  the  local  governments^  within  whose 
territoryit  wiw  established. 

Is  it  possibliB,  that  against  this  highfy  penal  laWf 
there  is  no.  preventive^  peaceable  remedy  ?  that 
the  Bank  must  submit  to  the  alternative  of  with- 
drawing its  branches,  or  of  paying  the  penalty  ? 
that  it  must  do  this,  not  for  one  year,  but  for  the 
whole  psjciod  of  its  existence  ?  Is  it  possible,  that 
our  jurisprudence  should  be  so  defective,  that 
the  law  of  the  whole  may  be  defeated  in  its  opera- 
tion by  a  single  part  ?  that  if  a  State  should  lay  a 
duty  on  imports  or  tonnage,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  constitution,  no  adequate 
means  eeuld  be  found  to  prevent  its  collection  by 
the  officers  of  the  State  government  ? 

All  these  propositions  miist  be  maintained  by 
our  opponents,  or  they  must  surrender  their  cause. 
It  is,  accordingly,  contended  by  them,  that  the  re- 
medy is  misconceived,  (1.)  because  the  State  is 
not  made  a  party.  But  if  Quch  parties  are  before 
the  Ctrurt^  as  will  enable  it  to  make  an  effectual 
decree,  it  will  proceed>  although  there  be  impro- 
per parties  made,  or  parties  omitted,  who  might 
have  been  made.  Such  is  the  jpractice  where  ju- 
fisdiction  is  sustained  in  th^  Circuit  Court  against 
some  parties,  against  whom  an  effectual  decree 
can  be  made,  although  others  are  omitted,  on  ac-^ 
count  of  theii;  being  absetat,  or  citizens  of  the  same 
State  with  the  plaintiff.  The  true  ground  seems 
to  be,  that  if  the  Court  can  give  redress ;  if  its  de* 
cree,  can  be  rendered  effectual;  if  the  party  can 
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be  put  in  possession  of  the  thing  claimedi  the     1824. 
Court  will  proceed.    Here  the  party  omitted,  is  a  ^*^^[^^ 
sovereign  State,  who  is  entirely  exempt  from  juris-        v. 
diction.  The  Court  will,  therefore^  proceed  against 
the  other  proper  parties. 

But  it  is  also  insisted,  that  the  remedy  is  mis- 
conceived, because  a  State  is  the  real  party  de- 
fendant. We  deny  that  a  collateral  or  contingent 
interest,  will  necessarilv  make  a  party  who  must 
be  joined. 

The  State  is  not  a  formal  party  on  the  record  ; 
and  that  the  State  is  not  necessarily  a  party,  by 
reason  of  its  incidental  interest,  is  conceded  by  the 
admission,  that  the  Bank  might  have  recovered  in 
trover,  trespass,  or  detinue,  against  the  defend- 
ants, who  actually  took  the  money.  That  the  suit 
concerns  the  public  acts  of  an  officer  of  the  State 
government,  who  is  one  of  the  defetidants,  does 
not  make  the  State  itself  a  necessary  party.  This 
is  the  settled  law  of  the  Court.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Peten,"  it  was  held  that,  although 
the  interests  of  a  State  may  be  ultimately  affected 
by  the  decision  of  a  cauae,  yet  if  an  effectual  re- 
medy can  be  had,  without  making  the  State  a  de- 
fendant to  the  suit,  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  bound  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  So,  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  Grenada  case,  the  fiscal  rights  of  the 
sovereign  were  drawn  directly  in  question,  and 
finally  determined,  in  a  suit  brougnt  by  an  indivi- 
dual, io  recover  back  from  the  collector  of  the«u8'« 
toms  of  the  island,  the  amount  of  duties  unconsti- 
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1824.  totionally  levied  by  that  officer/  The  party  there 
was  not  compelled  to  resort  to  his  petition  of  right, 
or  any  other  mode  of  proceeding  peculiar  to  claims 
against  the  crown.  The  immunity  of  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  from  suits  in  the  Courts  of 
justice,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  crown  in 
England.  The  constitution  merely  ordains,  that 
a  State,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  ishall  not  be  sued. 
It  does  not  ordain,  that  the  citizen  shall  not  have 
justice  done  him,  because  a  State  may  happen  to 
be  collaterally  interested.  It  does  not  ordMn  that 
a  law  of  the  United  States  shall  be  violated,  to  the 
pr^udice  of  a  citizen,  because  a  law  of  the  State 
happens  to  come  und^r  consideration.  If  the  State 
of  Ohio  is  a  party,  so  is  the  government  of  the 
United  States  a  party  in  its  sovereign  interests, 
which  are  more  sR^.red  and  important  than  mete 
proprietary  interests.  But  even  if  the  State  be  a 
party,  that  circumstance  would  not  oust  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  in  a  case  arising  under  the 
eODstitution  and  laws  of  the  Union.  There  the 
Bature  of  the  controversy,  and  not  the  character  of 
die.  parties,  must  determine  the  question  of  juris- 
dictioue  Such  is  conceived  to  be  the  spirivand 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Cohens  V.  Virginia.  It  is  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  determibe.what  Court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  claens  of  cases,  which  it  has  done  as  to 
the  Bank,  by  giving  it.  the  right  of  suing  in  the 
CirfijAt  Courts  of  the  Union. 
Again;  if  the  Statois  to  be  considered  a  party, 
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it  10  a  party  plaintiff.  Tlie  State  is  the  actor,  and  1824. 
the  Bank  is  Ibl  defendant.  In  form  it  may  not  be 
80|  but  the  sobstanee  is  to  be  regarded.  The  in* 
junction  is  essentially  a  defensive  prooeediog. 
Suppose  the  State,  or  even  the  United  States,  had 
recovered  a  judgment  against  the  Bank,  might 
not  the  proceedings  Upon  that  judgment  be  en* 
joined?  And  is  the  nature  of  the  case  varied,  be- 
cause the  proceeding  is  here  in  pais?  Suppose 
the  State  had  proceeded  by  distraining  for  the  taj^ 
and  the  Bank  had  replevied,  who  would  have  been 
both  the  real  and  technical  plaintiff  in  that  case? 
The  whole  case  is  to  be  considered  according  to 
its  true  nature  and  character,  which  is,  diat  of  a 
proceeding  by  the  State  to  recover  a  tax  or  penalty; 
and  the  Bank  resorts  to  its  natural  protector  for 
defence,  by  means  of  an  injunction,  which  is  a 
parental,  preventive,  peaceable  remedy. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  case  of  trespass  oniy, 
and  that  the  party  ought  to  have  been  left  to  his 
appropriate  remedy  at  law.  But  this  is  not  a  case 
oi*  a  solitary  remediable  trespass.  It  is  one  of 
annual,  of  repeated,  vexatious  occurrence,  for 
which  an  injunction  is  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Ajl  injunctions  are  discretionary,  and  granted  upon 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  a  Court  of  equity  as  to  injunctions, 
has  been  always  considered  a  most  useful  one,  and, 
of  late  years,  they  have  been  dispensed  with  a 
much  more  liberal  hand  than  formerly.  They  are 
granted  to  prevent  fraud  or  injustice;  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings in  other  Courts;  to  restrain  the  infringe- 
ment of  patent  and  copy  rights;  to  restrain  the 
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1824.  transfer  of  negotiable  instrumental  wbere  the 
^""f^^^^  transfer  will  defeat  the  object  of  the  suit ;  to -stay 
r.  waste,  in  which  case  they  have  superseded  the 
'  '""^  common  law  remedy  by  writ  of  estrepement.  In 
the  case  of  patents  and  copyrights,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  establish  previously  the  right  at  law,  for 
it  is  grounded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  and  appears 
by  record/  The  principle  on  which  injunctions 
ill  all  these  cases  are  granted,  is  lo  prevent  a 
wrong  where  damages  would  not  give  adequate 
relief.  So,  there  are  cases  where  bills  of  peace 
have  b6<6n  brought  though  a  mere  general  right 
was  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  po  privity  be- 
tween him  and  the  defendants,  nor  any  general 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  and  where 
many  more  might  be  concerned  than  those  brought 
before  the  Court.  Such  are  bills  for  duties,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  City,  of  London  v.  Perkini.  Id 
the  present  case,  .t  is  qu:te  clear  that  it  would  be 
an  idle  mockery  to  compel  the  parties  to  resort  to 
their  legal  remedy,  which  'would  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  franchise. 
AS  to  the  formal  objection  of  the  defect  of  a  war- 
rant of  attorney  from  the  Bank,  authorizing  these 
proceedings,  it  is  now  too  late  to  take  that  objec- 
tion, even  if  it  could  have  been  available- at  any 
stage  of  the  suit.  It  is  matter  of  form  only,  which 
should  have  been  ])Ieaded  in  atMUement.  It  is 
cured  by  the  provisions  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
n89,  ch.  20.  s.  34. 

«  1  jMevW.  CA.  lis.  1Z3.  t2a.  and  tfie  c«Mth<rt  cited. 
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Mr.  Wright,  for  the  appellants,  in  reply,  in-     1824. 
sisted,  that  a  special  «(athority  uust  be  shown  for  v^'v^^ 
the  institution  of  the  suit  in  the  name  of  a  corpo-       t.  ™ 
ration,  which  could  only  appear  by  attorney,,  un-  ^-S-Bwik. 
der  its  common  seal.    Admitting,  however,  that 
the  oorporation  might,  by  a  mere  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors,  authorize  the  suit,  following 
the  analogy  of  the  cases  of  The  Bank  of  Colum- 
bia V.  Patterton,  and  Fleckner  «.  The  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  such  resolution  must  appear 
on  the  record,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  warrant  of 
attorney.    Nor  are  the  defendants  precluded  by 
the  appeal  from  taking  advantage  of  thfs  de- 
fect.   A  decree  is  a  judicial  act.    Its  validly  de- 
pends upon  there  being  a  party  before  the  Court, 
legally  competent  to  ask  it.    A  corporation  can 
only  appear  by  its  attorney  or  solicitor,  duly  au- 
thorized; and  if  this  authority  is  not  apparent 
upon  the  face  of  the  record,  the  decree  is  erro- 
neous, and  cannot  be  supported; 

There  are  na  proo&  oi  admissions  suflScient  to 
charge  the  defendant,  Sullivan.  He  knows  no- 
thing of  his  own  knowledge.  The  information 
from  hb  predecessor  in  office,  Ciirrie,  is  no  proof. 
The  bill  charges,  that  he  received  the  money  as  a 
deposit,  without  any  interest  in  it.  The  answer 
states,  that  he  deceives  and  holdi  it  as  a  pnblie' 
officer,  and  has  no  private  interest  in  it.  The 
case  in  6  V».jr.  738.  was  a  much  stronger  admig- 
sion  than  this,  and  yet  it  was  held  insu^^i^nt. 
The  answcn-  of  bad  defendant  cannot  affect  ano- 
ther. The  answer  «f  a  party  having  no  interest, 
cannot  affect  a  person  having  an  interest.    The 
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1824.  aqswet  <x£  Sullivan  and  Gurrie  could  not  afi'ect  the 
^"^^^^^  Stftte  of  Ohioj  against  wfaieh  the  decree  operated^ 
.,  « li  ^^^  whose  treasury  was  entered,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute  the  wnt  of  sequestration. 
.  It  is  impossible  lo  determine,  whether  the  in*- 
junction  js  meant  to  be  supported  upon  the  ground 
of  preventing  an  irreparable  .injury,  .or  of  pro- 
toting  the  franchise  of  the  plaintiffs.  No  case 
l^as  been  shown  of  an  injunction  to  prevent  a  mere 
trespass  on  chattels,  orwhe^e  the  injury  intetided 
is  not  an  interference  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
{lUintiff'a  exclusive  privileges,  but  onljra  trespass 
upon  their  property,  for  which  they  have  an  ade- 
quate remedy,  by  suit  at  law,  in  varioii5«  forms  of 
actioii.  Mere  general  principles,  upon  which 
Courts  of  equity  may  have  proceeded  a  certain 
length  in  interponng  by  injunction,  will  not  war- 
rant the  extending  this  extraordinary  remedy  still 
further.  Some  analogous  case  must  be  found  to 
support  this  injunction. 

An  injunction  binds  no  person  but  the  parties 
to  the  8uit«'  Here  the  sole  interest  is  in  the  State 
of  Ohio*  She  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  party 
to  the  bill.  But  she  cannot  be  made  a  party,  be- 
cause she  cannot  be  sued.  The  inevitable  conse- 
qu^MO  is»  that  the  Court  below  cannot  thke  juris- 
dicd<m  of  the  cause.  Where,  indeed,  the  pro^ 
eeeding'is  in  rem;  or  operates  upon  the  subject 
matter  in  cpntsoversy,  disconnected  iVom  the  per- 
(tens  intoMsted  ;  if  it  can  be nhown  thataily  person 
iifterested,  who  is  subject  to  the  juiisdicUon  of 

arref^Ud.    4Jokn$.Ck.tUp.ii. 
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the  Court,  is  absenf  bejand  the  reach  of  its  pro-  1824. 
cessi  it  is  not  necessavy  to  make  such  person  a 
party.  But  here  the  party  omitted  is  a  sovereign^ 
State,  who  is  within  reach  of  process,  but  is  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  Court;  The  case  of  Cohefis  v.  Vif^ 
giT^  does  not  apply.  That  case  relates  exclu- 
sively  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  merely  estabHshes  the  doctrine,  that 
where  the  State  commences  a  suit  in  its  own 
Courts,  and  a  question  arises  under  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  the  defendant 
may  bring  the  cause  before  this  Court  by  appeal 
or  writ  of  error.  The  appellate  process  is  not 
considered  as  a  suit  against'the  State,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  11th  amendment  The  Grenada 
case,  in  England,  is  equally  inapplicable.*  It  was 
an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  to  recover  back 
the  amount  of  certain  duties  paid  to  the  Collector 
of  the  island,  and  which  had  been  retained  in  hit 
bands,  hy  the  consent  of  the  AUo^rk  y-General, 
for  the  express  pujpose  of  trying  the!  question,  as 
to  ttie.  validity  of  the  King's  proclamation,  by 
which  the  duties  were  imposed*  The  Court  ^le-^ 
termined,  that  the  King  had  precluded  himself 
from  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  prerogative  le- 
gislation over  a  conquered  country,  by  prreviouflly 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  colonial  Legic/^ 
lature,  and,  therefore,  gave  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff. The  present  suit  is  substantially  a  suit  against 
the  State.  The  1 1th  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution wail  intended  to  protect  the  State  efiectuaUy 

s  CAvp.  204. 
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1824.     from  the  suit  of  an  individual,  not  to  permit  its 
sovereign  rights  to  be  drawn  in  question,  and  its 
property  to  be  taken  indirectly  by  suing  its  officers. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Peters,  the 
interference  of  the  State  was  by  a  law  passed 
subsequent  to  the  decree,*  and  intended  to  operate 
directly  upon  it,  and  defeat  its  execution.     A  Court 
of  law,  from  necessity,  sometimes  allows  suits  to 
be  maintained  against  mere  agents,  who  are  the 
active  parties,  in  cases  of  trespass  or  other  torts; 
but  it  is. the  invariable  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  proceed  against  the  parties  really  in- 
terested, and  the  omission  of  any  of  them  is  a 
fatal  defect.    The  policy  which  exempts  the  States 
from  being  sued  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union,  is  tlie 
same,  whether  the  case  arise  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  the 
jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  the  character  of  the 
parties.    The  terms  of  the  exemption  equally 
comprehend  both  classes  of  cases. 

March  111&.     The  Court  having  expressed  a  wish  that  the 

cause  should  be  re-argued  upon  the  point  of  the 

constitutionality  and  effect  of  the  provision  in  the 

chaVtcr  of  the  Bank,  which  authorizes  it  to  sue. in 

the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  Union,  it  was  this  day 

again  argued  upon  that  pointy  (in  connexion  with 

the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  v. 

The  Planters^  Bank  of  Georgia,  in  which  the 

same  question  was  involved,)  by  Mr.  Clay,  Mn 

Wrbnter,  and  Mr.  Sergeant,  for  ihe  jurisdictiocty 

and  by  Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Broicn,  and  Mr.  Wright. 

against  it. 
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In  favour  of  the  jurisdiction,  it  was  argued,     1824. 
( 1 .)  that  the  jurisdiction  was  expressly  and  oneqiii-  ^^^^J^J^ 
vocally  conferred  by  the  act  of  1816,  s.  7.  in-    '    ▼. 
oorpprating  the  Bank,     'f  he  terms  used  were  free 
from  aH  ambiguity,  and  they  were,  introduced  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  to  the 
Circuit  Courts.     In  the  case  of  the  Bank  oftJie 
United  States  v.  Deveaux,''  it  had  been  decided, 
that  the  former  national  Bank  had  not,  by  virtue  ot 
its  charter,  a  right  to  sue  in  the  federal  Courts. 
That  charter  gave  it  a  right  **  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
in  Courts  of  record,  or  any  other  place  whatsoever," 
which  it  was  determined  did  not  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  suing  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union,  they  not 
being  expressly  mentioned.      But  no  doubt  was 
intimated,  that  those  Courts  would  have  had  juris- 
diction, if  they  had  been  mentioned  in  the  act.    It 
was  to  supply  this  defect,  that  Congress  adopted 
the  phraseology  which  is  contained  in  the  present 
charter,  giving  the  Bank  power  ^^to  sue  and  be 
sued  in  all  State  Courts  having  competent  juris- 
diction, and  in  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.^^      Power  in  the  party  "to  sue,''  confers 
jurisdiction  on  the  Court.     Jurisdiction  '  s  always 
given  for  the  sake  of  the  suitor,  never  fjr  the  sake 
of  the  Court.      It  was  most  natural  to  give  tne 
privilege  to  the  suitor,  and  that  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  jurisdiction  ;  for  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion, he  cannot  enjoy  the  right.    To  authorize  the 
bringing  of  a  suit,  is  to  authorize  a  suit  to  be  en- 
tertained.   The  patent  laws,  and  many  other  sta- 
ll 5  Crmchf  6l .  85.  86. 
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1824.    tutes  of  Congress,  have  been  construed  to  give  ju- 
"^^^^^  risdiction  by  the  use  of  similar  terms. 

V.  2.  That  Congress  had  constitutional  authority 

U.S. Bank.  ^^  confer  this  jurisdiction  on  the  Circuit  Courts* 
It  viras  '^a  case  arising  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.''  Every  case,  in  which 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  is,  in  the 
strictest  literal  interftretation  of  the  clause,  a  ease 
arising  under  a /air  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  for  the  lato^  the  case  would 
never  have  existed.  But  for  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  law,  it  could  not  continue  to  exist.  If, 
by  any  conceivable  means,  the  law  were  to  be  de- 
termined, the  case  must  be  at  an  end.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  inseparable,  indissoluble  connexion 
between  the  law  and  the  case,  as  cause  and  effect. 
The  case  owes  its  being  to  the  law,  and  only  to  the 
law.  The  establishment  of  a  corporation  is  a  le- 
gislative creation  of  a  faculty,  of  a  moral  being, 
invisible  and  intangible,  but  with  capacities,  pow- 
ers, and  privileges,  rigiits  and  duties.  The  rights 
it  may  acquire,  the  wrongs  it  may  suffer,  the  obli- 
gations it  may  incur,  the  injuries  it  may  inflict,  the 
acts  it  may  do,  its  power  tQ  do,  or  to  endure,  are  all 
derived  from,  and  dependent  upon,  the  charter.  To 
the  charter  it  owes  its  being,  its  continued  exist- 
ence, its  qualities  and  properties.  The  charter 
defines  its  duties,  and  affords  the  only  measure  of 
its  responsibilities.  Every  act  it  performs^  derives 
its  validity  from  the  charter  only ;  and  whenever  it 
deals  with  another,  it  deals  under  and  according  to 
the  charter.  In  the  same  manner,  whoever  deals 
with  it,  deals  under  and  according  to  the  cliaiter. 
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Its  capaci^  to  contract,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  1824, 
all  are  derived  firom  that  source.  It  cannot  come  ^"^^^^ 
into  Court,  without  bringing  the  law  in  its  hand.  Itis  in- 
bound ill  every  case  to  show,  that  it  is  acting  within 
thelimiSs  of  its  corporate,  powers,  as  defined  in  that 
law.  There  can  be  no  caise,  where  the  Bank  is  a 
party,  in  which  questions  may  not  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  every  such  case,  it 
must  appear,  that  it  was  duly  created,  continues  to 
exist,  has  power  to  contract,  and  to  bring  the  suit* 
All  these  are  matters  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  no  othen  Suppose  an 
officer  created  by  act  of  Congress,  could  not  Con- 
gress confer  on  him  the  privilege  of  suing  and  be* 
ingsued,  in  his  official  capacity,  in  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  ?  Such  an  officer  has  two  i^apacities, 
private  and  official,  and  may  be  subject  to  difier^i 
ent  jurisdictions,  according  as  either  is  affected. 
But  a  corporation  has  but  one  capacity,  and  its  fa- 
cnlties  cannot  be  divided.  Wherever  an  authority 
is  given,  all  that  is  done  by  virtue  of  that  aulbori* 
ty,  is  done  under  it.  Every  thing  done  by  the 
Bank,  is  done  under  the  charter. 

If  it  should  be  contended,  that  the  character  of 
the  case  depends  upon  the  questions  to  arise  in  it, 
the  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  so  restricted  by  the 
constitution ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  previoudy 
known,  what  particular  questions  may  arise  in  the 
progress  of  the  cause.  The  principal  draws  to  it 
the  incident,  or  accessory.  The  character  of  the 
case  depends  upon  its  general  bature*  Every  suit 
brought  by  the  Bank,  is  for  the  fiinds  placed  in 
its  charge,  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Bank. 
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1824.  But  the  question  here,  is  about  the  exercise  of 
^^^^^^JIJ^  a  sovereign  power,  given  for  great  national  pur- 
¥^  ^  poses.  Those  who  framed  the  constitution,  in- 
tended to  establish  a  government  complete  for  Sa 
own  purposes,  supreme  within  its  sphere,  and  ca- 
pable of  acting  by  its  own  proper  powers.  They 
intended  it  to  consist  of  three  co-ordinate  branch- 
es, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  In  the 
construction  of  such  a  government,  it  is  an  obvi- 
ous maxim,  ''that  the  judicial  power  should  be 
competent  to  give  eflicacy  to  the  constitutional 
laws  of  the  Legislature."*  The  judicial  authori- 
ty, therefore,  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  legis- 
lative power .^  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to 
leave  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  tlie  Union  to 
the  State  executives,  as  to  leave  the  exposition  of 
them  to  the  State  judiciaries.  It  was  intended, 
that  the  federal  judiciary  should  expound  all  the 
laws  of  the  government,  and  that  the  federal  exe- 
cutive should  e^tecute  them  all.  This  association 
18  80  inseparable,  that  the  power  of  legislation  car- 
ries with  it  the  power  of  establishing  judicial  tri- 
bunals. It  is  so  with  respect  to  the  power  of  exr 
cluBive  legisration  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  the  power  of  establishing  post  offices  and  post 
roads,  involves  that  of  providing  judicial  means 
for  the  punishment  of  mail  robbers.  Most  of  the 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  are  founded 
on  the  same  basis.    The  great  object,  then,  of  the 

a  Coh«ns  v.  ITirgiDia,  6  Wkeai.  Ap.  414. 

b  TbtFederaHtt^  Na  80.  Cohens  v.  Vifpuy,  6  Wheai.  Rep^ 
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eonstituUonal  proviaion,  respecting  the  judiciary,    1824. 


Otbora 


must  make  it  co-exiensive  with  the  power  of  le- 
gislation,  and  to  associate  them  inseparably,  no  ^T! 
that  where  one  went,  the  other  might  go  along  with  ^'  ®'  ^"^ 
it.  The  first  part  of  the  article,  where  the  juris- 
diction is  made  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
controversy,  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  not  to 
limit  and  restrain.  But  it  was  necessary,  for  great 
purposes  of  public  policy,  to  extend  it  to  other  ca- 
ses, where  the  jurisdiction  is  made  to  depend  up- 
on the  character  of  the  parties.  These  are  the 
subject  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  article.  In 
that  part  of  it  which  relate^  to  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union, 
there  is  a  redundancy  in  the  langua^^e  :  ''All  ca- 
ses.** The  pleonasm  is  here  meant  to  perform 
its  usual  oflice,  to  be  emphatic.  It  marks  the  in- 
tention, and  affords  a  principle  of  construction. 
The  additional  terms,  ''all  cases  in  2aia  and  equi- 
tjf,^  also  serve  to  heighten  thie  effect,  and  to  show 
that  nothing  of  this  essential  power  was  to  be  put 
to  hazard.  Surely  such  a  clause  must  be  constru- 
ed liberally.  It  is  a  maxim  applicable  tb  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  grant  of  political  power,  that  the  au- 
thority to  create  must  infer  a  power  effectually  to 
protect,  to  preserve,  and  to  sustain.*  It  is  no  less 
a  maxim,  that  the  power  to  create  a  faculty  of  any 
sort,  mtlst  infer  the  power  to  give  it  the  means  of 
exensise.  A  grant  of  the  end  is  necessarily  a 
grant  of  the  means?  The  constitutional  power  of 
Congrea  to  create  a  Bank,  is  derived  altogether 

a  M'OaDbch  v.  MtiryknA,  4  Wk9ai.Rtp.  4t6. 
Vou  XX.  lOt 
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1824#  from  the  neceflsity  of  such  an  institution,  for  the 
"""^^^^  fiscal  puirposes  of  the  Union.  It  is  establiahe^t 
V.  not  for  the  beniBfit  of  the  stockholders,  but  for  the 
'  ^  ^  benefit  of  the  nation.  It  is  part  of  the  fiscal  means 
of  the  nation.  Indeed,  "  the  power  of  creating  a 
corporation,  is  never  used  for  its  own  iakoj  but  foi: 
the  purpose  of  effecting  (something  else.'**  The 
Bank  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  all 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  national  govemnient.. 
AU  its  powers  and  faculties  are  conferred  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  this  alone;  and  it  is  to  be  suppo<- 
sed,  that  no  other  or  greater  powers  are  conferred 
than  are  necessary  to  this  end.  The  collection 
and  administration  of  the  public  revenue  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
service.  It  is  that  "which  least  adm?ts  of  hindrance 
or  obstruction.  The  Bank  is,  in  effect,  an  instru* 
raent  of  the  government,  and  its  instrumental  cha- 
racter is  its  principal  character.  That  is  the  end ; 
all  the  rest  are  meanst  It  is  as  much  a  servant  of 
the  government  as  the  treasury  department  The 
two  faculties  of  the  Bank,  which  are  essential  to 
its  existence  and  utility,  are,  its  capacity  to  hold 
property,  and  that  of  suing  and  being  sued.  The. 
Icrtter  is  the  necessary  sanction  and  security  of  the, 
ibrnter,  and  of  all  the  rest.  The  former  must  be 
inviolable,  and  the  latter  must  be  sufficient  to  se- 
enre  its  inviolability*  But  it  is  not  so/  if  Congress 
cannot  erect  a  forrnn,  to  which  the  Bank  may  re- 
iorc  for  justice.  A  needful  operation  of  the  go* 
vennneni  becomes  dependent  upon  foreign  sup* . 

a  H^ColIoch  V.  MsiylttMJ^ 4  Whmt  Jbyu  AlU 
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poti^  which  may  be  given,  but  which  may  also  b^  lft34. 
withheld.  There  i^  no  uiireasofmbie  jealoosy  of 
State  judicatures ;  but  the  cbnstitutiou  itselt*  sup^ 
poses  that  they  may  not  alwnys  be  worthy  of  con* 
fidence^  where  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  na- 
tional  government  are  drawn  tn  question;  It  is 
indispensable,  that  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tioD  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union  should 
be  uniform.  The  danger  of  leaving  theadminis- 
tration  of  the  national  justice  to  the  local  tribunal9i 
is  not  merely  speculative.  In  Ohio,  the  Bank  has 
been  outlawed;  and  if  it  cannot  :SeGk  redress  in  the 
federal  tribunals,  it  can  find  it  no  whetei,  Where 
is  the  power  of  coercion  in  the  national  govern-* 
ment  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  revenue 
while  it  is  going  on  ?  Congress  might  not  only  havo 
given  original,  but  it  might  have  given  exclusive 
jurisdiction, in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  25tfa  sec* 
tion  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  c.  20»;  instead  of 
which,  it  has  contented  itself  with  giving  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  State 
Courts,  wher^  a  question  incidentally  arises  under 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union*  But  here  the. 
question  is,  whether  the  government  of  the  UnUed 
States  can  ejrecuJLe  one  of  its  own  law^  through 
the  process  of  its  own  Courts,  The  right  of  th^ 
Bank  to  sue  in  the  national  Courts,  is  one  of  its 
esqential  faculties^  If  that  can  be  tak^n  .away,,  it 
is  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  b^ing,  as  much  as  if  it 
were  stripped  of  its  power  of  discountiiig  notes, 
receiving  dqK)eit8,  or  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange. 

Against  the  jnrisdbtioD,  it  was  saidi  that  by^ie 
net  inoorporating  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
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1824'  States/  authority  is  given  to  tbe  corporation  ''to 
aue,  Slc.  in  Courts  of  record,  or  any  other  place 
whatsoever.**  By  the  present  charter,  it  is  emr 
powered  **  to  sue.  Sec.  in  all  State  Courts  having 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  in  anj  pircuit  Court 
of  the  United  States."  No  difference  is  percei- 
ved in  the  legal  effect  of  these  two  acts.  Both 
give  the  same  privileges.  The  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  Union  are  ''Courts  of  record;**  and  an  autho- 
rity  to  sue  in  Courts  of  record,  or  any  other  place 
whatsoever,  is  an  authority  to  sue  in  the  Circuit 
Courts.  So  that,  if  Congress  were  competent,  un- 
der the  constitution,  to  vest  such  a  jurisdiction  in 
the  federal  Courts,  it  was  vested  by  the  first  act  of 
incorporation.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  v.  Deveaux*  the  Court  says, 
that ''  by  the  judiciary  act,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Circuit  Courts  is  extended  to  cases  where  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  plead  aiid  be  impleaded  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Union,  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  parties ;  but  where  that  right  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  case^  the  Circuit  Courts  derive  no  ju- 
risdiction from  that  act,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  a  controversy  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  from  different  States. 
Unless,  then,  jurisdiction  over  this  cause  has  been 
given  to  the  Circuft  Court,  by  some  other  than  the 
Judiciary  Act,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
not  a  right  to  sue  in  that  Court,  upon  the  princi- 
ple ihat  the  case  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States/*    The  Court  then  proceeds  to  consider, 

I  7  Crancft,  85. 
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whether  jurisdiction  had  been  given  to  the  Circuit  1824. 
Court  by  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  and  de- 
termines that  it  had  not.  The  Judiciary  Act,  nor  no 
other  law  of  Congress,  can  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  Courts  beyond  the  constitutional  li- 
mits. The  charter  attempted  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  State  Courts,  in  cases  where  the  Bank 
is  a  party.  This  provision,  and  that  empowering 
it  to  sue  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  Union,  are 
both  equally  void.  The  act  must,  therefore,  be 
restricted)  so  as  to  give  the  corporation  authority 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  such  Courts  only  as  are  com- 
petent to  take  jurisdiction.  This  Court  has  de- 
termined, that  the  right  of  a  corporation  to  litigate 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Union,  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter (as  to  citizenship)  of  the  members  which 
compose  the  body  corporate,  and  thai  a  corpora- 
tion, as  such,  cannot  be  a  citizen,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  oonstitution/  There  is  here  no  aver- 
ment on  the  record,  that  the  plaintiffs  have  a  right 
to  Site,  upon  the  ground  of  the  corporation  beinj^ 
citizens  of  a  different  State  from  the  defendants; 
nor  could  such  averment  have  been  made,  consist- 
ently with  the  truth  of  the  fact. 

It  had  been  8aid>  that  every  suit  brought  by  the 
Bank^  arises  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  Bank,  with  all  its  powers  and  facul- 
tiest  was  created,  and  existed,  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  So  it  might  be  said  of  an  a(iea 
who  is  naturalized  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  that 

.  a  Hope  Insoniiiee  Compsoy  v,  Sosrdnaii,  5  Ortmck^  6U 
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1824.     be  derives  bis  citizeDsbip  from  those  laws.     But| 

^"^y^  could  Congress,  tbereforei  autborize  all  naturalized 

V         citizens  to  sue  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union  ?    A 

'  •  *"  '  clear  distinction  exists  between  a  party  and  a 
cause ;  the  party  may  originate  under  a  law  with 
which  the  cause  bas  no  connexion.  A  revenue 
officer  may  commit  a  trespass  while  executing  bis 
official  duties,  and  if  he  justifies  under  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  a  question  will  arise  under 
them,  in  which  an  appellate  jurisdiction  is  given 
to  this  Court,  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  State 
Courts.  But  could  Congress  give  additional  ju- 
risdiction to  the  federal  Courts,  in  all  suits  brought 
by  or  against  the  revenue  officers  ?  In  M'Intyre 
V.  Wood;'  this  Court  says,  ''  when  questions  arise 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  State  Courts,  and  the  party  who  claims  a  right 
or  privilege  under  them  is  unsuccessful,  an  ap- 
peal is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  this  pro- 
vision the  Legislature  has  thought  sufficient  at 
present  for  all  the  political  purposes  to  be  an-* 
swered  by  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  re- 
lates to  the  subject/'  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
it  must  remain  sufficient  until  the  law  shall  be 
changed  by  some  unequivocal  provision  within  the 
constitutional  competency  of  Congress  to  make/ 
It  was  also  contended,  that  every  right  that  ac- 
crues to  the  Bank  in  its  corporate  character,  upoa 
which  a  suit  can  be  maintained,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  arising  under  the  charter,  and,  consequently^ 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States.    But  the  juns- 

tf  7€nmcft|5e5. 
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diction  of  the  federal  Courts^  if  it  attach  at  all  1824. 
muai  attach  either  to  the  party  or  to  the  case. 
The  party  and  his  rights  cannot  be  so  mixed  tcf- 
gether,  as  that  the  legal  origin  of  the  first  shall 
give  character  to  the  latter.  A  controversy  re- 
garding a  promissory  note  oc  bill  of  exchange 
cannot  be  said  to  arise  under  an  act  of  Congress, 
because  the  Bank,  which  is  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  has  purchased  the  note  or  bill.  Nei- 
ther the  rules  of  evidence,  nor  the  law  of  contract, 
can  be  regulated  by  the  National  Legislature. 
But,  in  the  case  supposed,  no  question  can  arise, 
except  under  the  law  of  contract  and  the  rules  of 
evidence.  No  law  of  Congress  is  drawn  into  ques- 
tion, and  its  correct  decision  cannot  possibly  de- 
pend upon  the  construction  of  such  law.  The 
Bank  cannot  come  into  the  federal  Courta  as  a 
party  suing  for  a  breach  of  contract  or  a. trespass 
upon  .its  property;  for,  neither  its  character  as  a 
party,  nor  the  nature  of  a  controversy,  can  give 
the  Court  jurisdiction..  The  case  does  not  arise 
under  its  charter.  It  arises  under  the  general  or 
local  low  of  contract,  and  may  be  determined 
without  opening  the  stati^te  book  of  the  United 
States.  The  privilege  conferred  upon  the  Bank 
in  its  charter,  to  sue  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  must 
be  limited,  not.  only  by  the  criterion  indicated ;  it 
must  also  be  limit^  by  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Judiciary  Act,  regulating  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction in  the  Circuit  Courts.  It  cannot  sue  upon 
a  chMe  in  actufn  assigned  to  it,  unless  the  juris- 
diction would  have  attached  between  the  original 
parties:  it  cannot  sue  a  party  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
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over  whom  the  existing  laws  give  the  Supreme 
Court  exclusive  jurisdictioo.  The  privilege  must 
be  enjoyed,  subject  to  existing  laws.  As  to  the 
legislation  of  Congress  in  giving  to  the  Courts  of 
tlie  Union  cognizance  of  criminal  ofiences^  that  de- 
pended on  the  plain  principle,  that  where  a  power 
is  granted,  all  its  incidents  pass.  Cong.-ess  has 
power  to  legislate  on  various  subjects.  It  is  an 
incident,  that  they  may  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws  they  make,  on  those  subjects,  by  punishing 
offences  against  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
right  to  punish  perjury,  and  the  falsification  of  ju- 
dicial records,  is  essential  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  Hence,  Congress  has  assumed  the  jK>wer 
of  punishing  those  offences,  when  connected  with 
thts  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union. "  Bo, 
in  the  case  of  patents,  the  grant  creates  the  right ; 
fiiidthe  power  to  secure  to  inventors  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  their  discoveries,  could  not  be  executed 
without  giving  the  patentees  a  right  to  sue  in  those 
Courts. 


tM  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  ofM* 
nion  of  the  Court,  and,  after  stating  the  case,  pro- 
ceeded as  (bll6ws : 

At  the  close  of  the  argtlknent,  a  point  was  jNig« 
gt)&ted,  of  such  vital  importance,  as  to  induce  the 
Court  to  request  that  it  might  be  particulartyspo^ 
ken  to.  That  point  is,  :the  vight  of  the  Bank  (4 
sue  in  the  Courts  of  the  United-States.  It  has 
been  argued,  and  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  actual  exercise  of  jwisdiction, 
by  deciding  on  the  rights  of  the  partios. 
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The  appellaDt9  conteal  the  jurisdiction  of  tue     18344 
Court  on  two  grofgndu:  ^^^bM^ 

let.  That  the  act  of  Congress  has  not  given  it.        v. 
2d.  Tbat»  under  the  constitution^^  Congress  can*    '  '   ^ 

M#k«  ^:«A>  :«  Th«  Circuit 

not  give  It.  couru   h«T« 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  objection  depends  en*  i^iJ^ '55*'".„'J 
tirely  on  the  language  of  the  act.  The  words  are,  n^  ^ 
that  the  Bank  shall  be  **  oiade  able  and  capable 
in  law,**  *^  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded,  answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  be 
defended,  in  all  State  Courts  having  competent 
ju>-'  idiction,  and  in  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uhi* 
States.*" 
These  words  seem  to  the  Court  Jto  admit  of  but 
one  interpretation .  They  cannot  be  made  plainet^ 
by  explanation.  They  gif e,  expressly,  the  right 
**  to  sue  and  be  sued,**  **  in  every  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,**  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  sub- 
stitute other  terms  which  would  be  more  direct  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose.  The  argument  of  tiie 
appellants  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  this  Coor^ 
in  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  DeveauXf 
(5  Cranchf  85.)  In  that  case  it  was  decided, 
that  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not 
enabled,  by  the  act  which  incorporated  it,  to  sue 
in  the  federal  Courts.  The  words  of  the  ^  sec- 
tion of  that  act  are,  that  the  Bank  may  ^  sue  and 
be  sued^**  &«.  **  in  Courts  of  record,  or  any  other 
place  wliatsoever.**  The  Court  was  of  opinioih 
that  these  general  words,  which  are  usual  in  all 
acts  of  incorporation,  gave  only  a  general  capaoitf 
to  sue,  not  a  particular  privilege  ta  soe  in  tkt 
Vol.*  IX.  loa 
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1^4.  Courts  of  the  United  Suites ;  and  this  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  the  cirpumstanoe  that  the  9th 
rule  of  the  7th  section  of  the  same  act|  subjects 
the  directors,  in  cast^  of  excess  in  contracting  debt, 
to  be  sued  in  their  private  capacity,  ^  in  atiy 
Court  of  record  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of 
them/'  The  express  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
federal  Courts,  in  this  case,  was  considered  a6 
having  some  influence  on  the  construction  of  the 
general  words  of  the  3d  section,  which  does  not 
mention  those  Courts.  Whether  this  decision  be 
right  or  wrong,  it  amounts  only  to  a  declaration, 
that  a  neral  capacity  in  the  Bank  to  sue,  without 
mentioning  the  Courts  of  the  Union,  may  not  give 
a  rigfart  to  sue  in  those  Courts.  To  infer  from  this^ 
that  words  expressly  conferring  a  right  to  sue  in 
those  Courts,  do  not  give  the  right,  is  surely  a 
eonclusion  which  the  premises  do  not  warrant. 

The  act  of  incorporation,  then,  confers  juris- 
diction on  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
if  Congress  can  confer  it. 
The  ciauM     2.  We  wiU  now  consider  the  constitationalily  of 

iDlhe  charter  .  •  .  .    • 

of  th«  Bank,  (he  dauso  m  the  act  of  mcorporation,  which  an* 

which    autbo-  ,  i»m.  -iV^i        i.r^ 

kiMi  it  to  sue  tbonzes  the  Bank  to  sue  m  the  federal  Courts* 
courtViicJl!.  In  support  of  this  clause,  it  is  said,  that  the  le- 
•tittttiona .  gjginjiy^^  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  of  eveiy 
weU  constructed  government,  are  co-extensive  with 
each  other ;  that  is,  they  are  potentially  co-e|Ltes- 
aive.  The  executive  department  may  opnstittt* 
tionalfy  execute  every  law  which  the  Legislature 
nay  constitutionaUy  make,  and  the  judicial  de« 
partment  may  receive  from  the  Legislature  tte 
power  of  construing  every  such  law.    AU  gofisrn* 
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tnents  which  are  not  extremely  defective  in  their  1824. 
organiKation,  must  possess,  within  themselves, 
the  means  of  expounding,  as  well  as  enforcing, 
their  own  laws.  If  we  examine  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  we  find  that  its  framers  kept 
this  great  political  principle  in  view.  The  2d  ar- 
ticle vests  the  whole  executive  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent; and  the  3d  article  declares,  ^*  that  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity/  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
ahall  be  made,  under  their  authority.** 

This  clause  enables  the  judicial  department  to 
receive  jurisdiction  to  the  full  extent  of  the  consti 
tution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States^ 
when  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume 
such  a  form  that  the  judicial  power  is  capable  of 
acting  on  it.  That  power  is  capable  of  acting 
only  when  the  subject  Is  submitted  to  it  by  a 
party  who  asserts  his  rights  in  the  form  pre* 
floribed  by  law.  It  then  becomes  a  case,  and  the 
constitution  declares,  that  the  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

The  suit  of  The  Bamk  of  the  UniUd  8tate$0. 
(hbom  and  other b^  is  a  case,  and  the  question 
is,  whether  it  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.^ 

The  appellants  contend,  that  it  does  not,  because 
several  questions  may  arise  in  it,  which  depend 
on  Uie  genwal  principles  of  the  law,  not  on  any 
act  of  Congress. 

If  this  were  sufficient  to  withdraw  a  case  drom 
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1 824.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Courts,  almost  every 
^^r^^^  case,  although  involving  the  construction  of  a  law, 
V.  would  be  withdrawn  ;  and  a  clause  in  the  const!- 
V.  &  Bank,  jyji^n^  relating  to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to 
the  government,  and  expressed  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive terms,  would  be  construed  to  mean  al- 
most nothing.  There  is  scarcely  any  case,  every 
part  of  which  depends  on  the  constitution,  laws, 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  questions, 
whether  the  fact  alleged  as  the  foundation*  of  the 
action,  be  real  or  fictitious;  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  plaintiff  has  been  such  u  to  entitle  him  to 
maintain  his  action ;  whether  his  right  is  barred ; 
whether  he  has  received  satisfaction,  or  has  in  any 
manner  released  his  claims,  are  questionsi  some 
or  all  of  which  may  occur  in  almost  every  case; 
and  if  their  existence  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court,  words  which  seem  intended 
to  be  as  oUensive^^s  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  4he  Union,  which  seem  designed  to 
give  the  Courts  of  the  government  the  construction 
of  all  its  acts,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  rights  of 
individuals,  would  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

Tn  those  cases  in  which  original  jurisdiction  b 
given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  exercised  in  its  afv- 
pellate  form.  In  every  other  case,  the  power  is 
to  be  exercised  in  its  original  or  appellate  form,  or 
both,  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  direct.  With 
the  exception  of  these  cases,  in  which  original  ju- 
risdiction IS  given  to  this  Court,  there  is  none  to 
which  the  judicial  power  extends,  from  which  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  iiiAnor  Courts  is  ex- 
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eluded  by  the  coDStitution.    Original  jurisdiction,     1824* 
80  far  as  the  constitution  gives  a  rule,  is  co-exten-  ^^^[Jwn*^ 
aiVe  with  the  judicial  power.     We  find,  in  the  con*        ▼• 
stitution,  no  prohibition  to  its  exercise,  m  every 
case  in  'which  the  judicial  power  can  be  exercised* 
It  would  be  a  very  bold  construction  to  say,  that 
this  power  could  be  applied  in  its  appellate  form 
only,  to  the  most  important  class  of  cases  to  which 
it  is  applicable. 

The  constitution  establishes  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  defines  its  jurisdiction.  It  enumerates  cases 
in  which  its  jurisdiction  is  original  and  exclusive  ; 
and  then  defines  that  which  is  appellate,  but  does 
not  insinuate,  that  in  any  such  case,  the  power  can- 
not be  exercised  in  its  original  form  by  Courts  of 
original  jurisdiction.  It  i&  not  insinuated,  that  the 
judicial  power,  in  cases  depending  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cause,  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in*  the  Courts  of  th^  Union,  but  must 'first 
be  exercised  in  the  tribunals  of  the  State;  tribu- 
nals over  which  the  government  of  the  Union  has 
no  adequate  control,  and  which  may  be  closed  to 
any  claim  asserted  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States* 

Wa  perceive,  then,  no  ground  on  which  the 
proposition  can  be  maintained,  that  Congress  is 
incapable  of  giving  the  Circuit  Courts  original  ju- 
risdiction, in  any  case  to  which  the  appellate  juris* 
diction  extends. 

We  ask,  then,  if  it  can  be  sufficient  to  exclude 
this  jurisdiction,  that  the  case  involves  questions 
depending  on  general  principles  ?  A  cause  may 
depend  on  several  questions  effect  and  law.  Some 
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1824.  of  these  may  depend  on  the  construction  of  a  law 
^"^^^^  of  the  United  States ;  others  on  principles  uncon^ 
▼.  nected  with  that  law.  If  it  be  a  sufficient  founda- 
'  tioD  for  jurisdiction,  that  the  title  or  right  set  up 
by  the  party,  may  be  defeated  by  one  construction 
of  the  constitution  or  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  sustained  by  the  opposite  construction,  provi* 
ded  the  facts  necessary  to  support  the  action  be 
made  out,  then  all  the  other  questions  must  be  de- 
cided as  {incidental  to  this,  which  gives  that  juris- 
diction. Those  other  questions  cannot  arrest  the 
proceedings.  Under  this  construction,  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Union  extends  effectively  and 
beneficially  to  that  most  important  class  of  cases, 
which  depend  on  the  character  of  the  cause.  On 
the  opposite  construction,  the  judicial  power  ne- 
ver can  be  extended  to  a  whole  case,  as  expressed 
by  the  constitution,  but  to  those  parts  of  cases  only 
which  present  the  particular  question  involving 
the  construction  of  the  constitution  or  the  law. 
We  say  it  never  can  be  extended  to  the  whole 
case,  because,  if  the  circumstance  that  other  points 
are  involved  in  it,  shall  disable  Congress  from  au- 
thorizing the  Courts  of  the  Union  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  original  cause,  it  equally  disables  Con- 
gress from  authorizing  those  Courts  to  take  juris- 
diction of  the  whole  cause,  on  an  appeal,  and  thus 
will  be  restricted  to  a  single  question  in  that  cause ; 
and  words  obviously  intended  to  secure  to  those 
who  claim  rights  under  the  constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  in  the  federal 
Courts,  will  be  restricted  to  the  insecure  remedy 
of  an  appeal  upon  an  insulated  *point,  after  it  baa 
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received  that  shape  which  may  be  given  to.  it  by     1824. 
another  tribunal,  into  which  be  is  forced  against  "^^^^^ 

his  will.  Bank.! 

We  think,  then,  that  when  a  question  to  which 
the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  by 
the  constitution,  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  origi- 
nal cause,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  give 
the  Circuit  Courts  jurisdiction  of  that  cause,  al- 
though other  questions  of  fact  or«df  law  may  be 
involved  in  it. 

The  case  of  the  Bank  is,  we  think,  a  very  strong 
case  of  this  description.  The  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration not  only  creates  it,  but  gives  it  every  fa- 
culty which  it  possesses.  The  power  to  acquire 
rights  of  any  description,  to  transact  business  of 
any  description,  to  make  contracts  of  any  descrip- 
tion, to  sue  on  those  contracts,  is  given  and  mea- 
sured by  its  charter,  and  that  charter  is  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  This  being  can  acquire  no 
right,  make  no  contract,  bring  no  suit,  which  is  not 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  only  itself  the  mere  creature  of  a  law,  but  all 
its  actions  and  all  its  rights  are  dependant  on  thei 
same  law.  Can  a  being,  thus  constituted,  have  a 
ease  which  does  not  arise  literally,  as  well  as  sub- 
stantially, under  the  law  ? 

Take  the  case  of  a  contract,  which  is  put  as  the . 
strongest  against  the  Bank. 
.  When  a  Bank  sues,  the  first  question  which  pre- 
sents itself,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
jtbe  cause,  is,  has  this  legal  entity  a  right  to  sue  ? 
Has  it  a  right  to  come,  not  into  this  Court  parti- 
cularly! but  into  any  Court  ?    This  depends  on  a/ 
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18S4.     law  of  the  United  States.    The  next  question  i§, 

^^^^^  haa  this  bieing  a  right  to  make  this  particular  coii- 

V.         tract?  If  this  question  be  decided  in  the  negative, 

'  '  ^  '  the  cause  is  determined  against  the  plaintiff;  and 
this  question,  too,  depends  entirely  on  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  important  questions, 
and  they  exist  in  every  possible  case.  The  right 
to  sue,  if  decided  once,  is  decided  for  ever;  but 
the  power  ofCongress  was  exercised  antecedently 
to  the  first  decision  on  that  right,  and  if-  it  was 
constitutional  then,  it  cannot  cease  to  be '«so,  be- 
cause the  particular  question  is  decided.  It  may 
be  revived  at  the  will  of  the  party,  and  most  pro- 
bably would  be  renewed,  were  the  tribunal  to  be 
changed.  But  the  quiestion  respecting  the  right 
to  moke  a  particular  contract,  or  to  acquire  a  par- 
ticular property,  or  to  sue  on  account  of  a  particu- 
lar injury,  belongs  to  every  particular  case,  and 
may  be  renewed  in  every  case.  The  questiorf 
forms  an  original  ingredient  iii  every  cause. 
Whether  it  be  in  fact  relied  on  or  not,  in  the  de- 
fence, it  is  still  a  part  of  the  cause,  and  may  be  re- 
lied on.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue,  cannot 
depend  on  the  defence  which  the  defendant  may 
choose  to  set  up.  His  right  to  sue  is  anterior  to 
that  defence,  and  must  depend  on  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  Is  brought.  The  questions 
which  the  case  involves,  then,  must  determine  its 
character,  whether  those  questions  be  made  id  the 
oause  or  not. 

The  appellants  say,  that  the  ease  arises  on  the 
contnct;  bat  the  validity  of  the  contract  depends 
081  a  law  of' (he  United  States,  and  the  ^laidtiff  to 
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compelled,  in  everjr  case,  to  8bow  its  validity.  1824. 
The  case  arises  emphatically  under  the  law.  The 
tetof  Congress  is  its  foundation.  The  contract 
could  never  have  been  made,  but  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  act  The  act  itself  is  the  first  in- 
gredient in  the  case,  is  its  origin,  is  that  from 
which  every  other  part  arises.  That  other  ques- 
tions may  also  arise,  as  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tract, or  its  performance,  cannot  change  the  case, 
or  give  it  any  other  origin  than  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation. The  action  still  originates  in,  and  is 
sustained  by,  that  charter. 

The  clause  giving  the  B^nk  a  right  to  sue  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  stands  on  the 
same  principle  with  the  acts  authorizing  officers  of 
the  United  States  who  sue  in  their  own  namesi  to 
sue  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Postr 
master  General,  for  example,  cannot  sue  under 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  gives  jurisdic* 
tion  to  the  federal  Courts,  in  consequence  of  the 
character  of  the  party,  nor  is  he  authorized  to  sue 
by  the  Judiciary  Act.  He  comes  into  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  constitutionality  of  which  can  only  be 
sustained  by  the  admission  that  his  suit  is  a  case 
arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be 
said,  that  it  is  such  a  case,  because  a  law  of  the 
United  States  authorizes  the  contract,  and  au- 
thorizes the  suit,  the  same  reasons  exist  with  re- 
spect to  a  suit  brought  by  the  Bank.  That,  too, 
is  such,  a  case ;  because  that  suit,  too,  is  itself  au- 
thorized, and  is  brpught  on  a  contract  authorized 
by.  a  ]fLW  of  the  United  States.    It  depends  abso- , 
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1824.     IvAeljou  hat  imw,  and  oannot  exiat  a  Qomeht  witfa- 

^^V^  out  itsanthoritjir. 

T.  If  it  be  aaid,  that*  a  aoit  terooghl  by  the  Bai^k 

•S.BnL  miij^  depend  in  faotalto^tb^r  on  queatiima  unoon* 
nocsud  mth  any  law  of  the  United  Statea,  it  M 
fHfmlly  tfiia,  with  reapect  to  auita  brought  by  ifaa 
Foatmaater  General.  The  plea  in  bar  may  be 
psymeot^'if  the  aiiit  be  brought  on  a  boAd,  or  non^ 
aaapoifMiity  if  it  be  brought  on  an  open  aeooont; 
and  no  other  queation  may  ariae  than  what  ra* 
apOola  the  oomplete  discharge  o<  the.  deoa^Mi* 
Yet  tbp  eonatitutionality  of  the  act  authorizing  thai 
PoiUnaiter  General  to  aue  in  the  Courta  .of  the 
United  8utea4  haa  nev^r  been  orawn  into  queation* 
It  ia  aMtaianad  aingly  by  an  act  of  Gongreaa,  atand^ 
ing  on  thai  eonatruction  of  thia  oonatitutioo  which 
aaaerta  the  right  of  the  Legialaitifre  to  give  original 
jmiidiotioa. to  the  Girenit  Courta,  in » caaes  ariainf 
under  A  law  of  the  United  Statea^ 

Tha  ^teaaein  the  patent  hiw»  authorising  ailita 
in  thltCiieuit'€ourta,  atanda,  we  think,  MTtha 
aaine  prineipla.  Such  a  auit  ia  a  oaae«riai<ig  un- 
dMT  a  law  of  the  Unrted  Btatea.  fat  the  defend- 
ttit  ttMiy  not,  at  tha  trtal>  queation  the  validiQr  o| 
the  (MAent^  or  make  any  point  which  raquiriaa  the 
eooatmctibn  of  an  act  of  Coagreaa;  He  way  real 
hii  defence  exciuaively  on  thefact,  that  ha  haa  not 
Tidated  the  right  of  the  plaintiff.  That  thia  lact 
%eeo3iei  the  aole  queation  made  in  the  cauaci  can* 
Hot  ouat  tka  juriadictios  of  the  Coerty^^r  eatabiish 
the  poaitidii  that  the  caae  deea  not  ariae  under  a 
lawdf  the  Unicad  tftave:. 
Ilia  aaid,  that  a  clear  diatiiactioA  axiata between 
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the  party  ahd  the  cause ;  that  the  party  may  origt-     1S24. 
Date  under  a  law  with  which  the  cause  has  nocoil^  ^*^a^^ 
nexion ;  and  that  Congress  may,  with  the  same        ▼. 
propriety,  give  a  naturalized   citizen,  who  is  the  ^•^•^^■™^ 
mere  creature  of  a  law,  a  right  to  sue  in  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  as  give  that  right  to  the  Ekink. 

This  distinction  is  not  denied  ;  and,  if  the  act  of 
Congress  was  a  simple  act  of  incorporation,  and 
contained  nothing  more,  it  might  be  entitled  to 
great  consideration.  But  the  act  does  not  stop 
with  incorporating  the  Bank:  It  proceeds  to  be- 
stow upon  the  being  it  has  made,  all  the  faci'ltiea 
and  capacities  which  that  being  possesses.  Every 
act  of  the  Bank  grows  out  of  this  law,  and  is  test- 
ed by  it.  To  use  the  language  of  the  constitution, 
ev^ry  act  of  the  Bank  arises  out  of  this  law. 

A, naturalized  citizen  is  indeed  made  a  citiaea 
und^r  an  act  of  Congress,  but  the  act  docs  not  pra» 
ceed  to  give,  to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  his  capsr 
cities.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the  society,  pos- 
sessing all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen,  and 
standing,  in  the  view  of  the  constitution,  on  the 
footing  of  a  native.  The  constitution  does  not  au- 
thorize Congress  to  enlarge  or  abridge  those  rights. 
1  ho  simple  power  of  the  national  Legislature,  is 
to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  exhausts  it,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  individual.  The  constitutimi.  then 
takes  him  up,  and,  among  other  rights,  extenda  to 
him  the  capacity  of  suing  in  the  Courts  of  thie 
United  States,  precisely  under  the  same  circum- 
stances under  which  a  native  might  sue.    He  is 
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1824«  distinguishable  in  nothing  from  u  native  citiMnf. 
>^2^^  except  00  far  as  the  constitution  makes  the  dis* 
;▼:   .    tinction.    The  law  makes  none. 

There  is,  then,  no  resemblance  between  the  act 
incorporating  the  Banki  and  the  general  naturali- 
zation law. 

Upon  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able 
to  bestow  on  this  subject,,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  clause  in  \he  act  of  incorporation,  enabling 
theSfank  to  sue  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
is  dbsistent  with  the  constitution,  and  to  be  obey- 
ed in  all  Courts. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  cause. 

The  appellants  contend,  that  the  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  is  erroneous — 

1.  Beoause  no  authority  is  shown  in  the  record, 
from  the  Bank,  authorizing  the  institution  or  pro- 
secution of  the  suit. 

2.  Because,  as  against  the  defendant,  Sulliyan, 
there  are  neither  proofs  nor  admissions,  sufficient 
toaustain  the  decree. 

3«  Because,  upon  equitable  principles,  the  case 
made  in  the  bill,  does  not  warrant  a  decree  against 
either  Osbom  or  Harper,  for  the  amount  of  coin 
and  notes  in  the  bill  specified  to  have  passed 
through  their  hands. 

4.  Because,  the  defendants  are  decreed  M 
pay  interest  upon  the  coin,  when  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  OsboFn  or  Harper,  and  was  stayed  in  the 
hands  of  Sullivan  by  injunction. 

5.  Beoause,  the  case  made  in  the  bill  does  not 
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warrant  the  interference  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,     1824. 
by  injunction* 

6.  Because,  if  any  caae  is  made  in  the  bill 
proper  for  the  interference  of  a  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  is  against  the  State  of  f  Ohio,  in  which  case  the 
Circuit  Court  could  not  exercise,  jurisdiction* 

7.  Because,  the  decree  assumes  that  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  decides  that  the 
law  of  Ohio,  the  execution  of  which  is  enjoined,  is 
unconstitutional. 

These  points  will  be  considered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  made. 

Lit  is  admitted  that  a  corporation  can  only    h^w  r&r  a 
appear  by  attorney,  and  it  is  also  admitted,  that  tomyVotber 
the  attorney  must  receive  the  authority  of  the  cor-  m^telibown, 
poration  to  enable  him  to  represent  it    It  is  not  ||^tom^r  ^ 
admitted  that  this  authority  must  be  under  seal. '^""^uu  r'liSir 
On  the  contrary,  the  principle  decided  in  the  cases 
of  the  Bank  of  Colutnbia  v.  Patterson^  &>c.  is 
supposed  to  apply  to  this  case,  and  to  show  that  the 
seal  may  be  dispensed  with.    It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  pursue  this  inquiry,  since  the  real 
question  is,  whether  the  non-appearance  of  the 
power  in  the  record  be  error,  not  whether  the 
power  was  insufficient  in  itself. 

Natural  persons  may  appear  in  Court,  either  by 
themselves,  or  by  their  attorney.  But  no  man  has 
a  right  to  appear  as  the  attorney  of  another,  with-' 
out  the  authority  of  that  other,  lit  ordinary  eases, 
the  authority  must  be  produced,  because  there  is, 
in  the  nature  Of  thhags,  no  prima  facie  evidence 
that  one  m&n  is  in  fact  the  attorney  of  another. 
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1824.  The  case  of  an  attorney  at  law^  an  atfofDey  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  another  in  Court,  and 
prosecuting  or  defending  a  snit  in  his  name,  10 
somewhat  different.  The  power  most  indeed  exist, 
but  its  production  has  not  been  considered  as  in- 
dispensable. Certain  gentlemen,  first  licensed  bjr 
government,  are  admitted  bj  order  of  Cbart,  to 
stand  at  the  bar,  with  a  general  capacity  to  repre- 
sent all  the  jEiuitors  in  the  Court.  The  appearance 
of  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  a  cause,  has  al- 
ways been,  received  as  evidence  of  his  auth6riQr; 
and  no  additional  efvidence,  so  far.  as  we  are  in- 
formed, has  ever  been  required.  This  practiM^ 
we  believe,  has  existed  from  the  first  establialiment 
of  our  Courts,  and  no  departure  from  it  has  been 
made  in.  those  of  any  State,  or  of  the  Union* 

The  argument  supposes  some^istinction,  ia  this 
particular,  between  a  natural  person  and  a  corpo- 
ration; but  the  Court  can  perceive  no  reason  for 
this  distinction.  A  corporation,  it  is  true,  caa 
appear  only  by  attorney^  while  a  natural  person 
may  appear  for  himself.  But  when  he  waives  this 
pfrivilege,  and  elects  to'  appear  by  attorney,  no 
reason  is  perceived  why  the  same  Evidence  should 
not  be  required,  that  the  individud  professing  to 
represent  him  has  authority  to  do  so,  which  would 
be  required  if  he  were  incapable  of  appearing  in 
person.  The  universal  and  familiar  practice,  tbeik, 
of  permitting  gentlemen  of  the  profession  to  ap* 
pear  without  producing  a  warrant  of  attorney, 
forms  d  rule,  which  is  as  applicable  in  reasoa  to 
their  appearance  for  a  corporation,  as  for  a  natural 
pelraoki'.    Were  it  even  otherwise,  the  practice  is 
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at  unilbriii.  and  as  aocient,  .witb.  regard  to  oorpo-     (824. 
ratiooa,  aa  to  natural  persona.    No  case  Has  ever  ^^^^|C^ 
occurred,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  which  the       >» 
production  of  a  warrant  of  attorney  has  been  sup-.    '    ^^ 
posed*  a  necessary  preliminary  to  ttie  appearance 
of  a  corporation,  either,  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
by  a  gentleman  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Court. 
The  usage,  then,  is  as  full  authority  for  the  case  6t 
a  corpotratioir,  as  of  an  individual.    If  this  usage 
ought  to  be  altered,,  it  should  be  &  rule  to  opeiato 
prospectively,  not  by  the  reversal  of  a  decree  pro- 
nounced in  conformity  with  the  general  course  of 
the  Court,  in  a  case  in  which  no  doubt  of  the  le^ 
gality  of  the  appearance  had  ever  been  suggested. 
.   In  the  statutes  of  jeofails  and  amendment,  which 
respect  this  subject,  theiion-app^arance  of  a  war* 
rant^  attorney  in  the  record,  has  generally  been 
treated  as  matter  of  form;  and  the  32d  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  may  very  well  be  construed  to 
comprehend  this  formal  defect  in  its  general  term;;, 
in  a  ease  of  law.    No  reason  is  perceived  why  the 
Courts  of  Chancery  should  be  more  rigid  in  ex-, 
aeling  the  exhibition  of  a  warrant  of  attorney  than 
a. Court; of  lawf.  and,  since  the  practice  has,  in 
filct,  been  the  same  in  both  Courts,  an  appellate 
Gourt  ought,  wethin):,  to  be  governed  in  both  by 
the  same  rule. 

2.  The  second  point  is  one  on  which  tne  pro-  tin  wmu 
ductiveness  of  any  decree. in  favour  of  the  plain- aaD^wb•oeTll 
tifi  moitx  probably  depends;  for,  if  the  claim  bb  i^^**^  ''^"^ 
hot  saliafiad  with  the  money  found  in  the  posses- 
akw  of  BniUvan.  it  i%  at  best,  uncertain  whether 
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1824i  a  And,  out  of  which  it  can  be  aatiafied,  ia  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 
^  ^_^  In  inquiring  whether  the  proofii  or  admiaaiona  in 
the  cauae  be  sufficient  to  charge  Bullivan,  the  Court 
will  Iciok  into  the  answer  of  Gurrie,  aa  well  aa  into 
that  of  Sullivan.  In  objection  to  this  course,  it  ia 
aaid,  that  the  answer  of  one  defendant  cannot  be 
read  againat  another.  Thia  ia  generally,  but  not 
universally,  true.  Where  ne  defendantaucceeda 
to  another,  ao  that  the  right  of  the  one  devolvea 
on  the  other,  and  they  become  priviea  in  estate, 
the  rule  ia  not  admitted  to  apply.  Thua,  if  aa 
anceator  die,  pending  a  auit,  and  the  proceeding* 
be  revived  agaipat  his  heir,  or  if  a  suit  be  revived 
againat  an  executor  or  adminiatrator,  the  anawer 
of  the  deceaaed  person,  or  any  other  evidence, 
eatablishing  any  fact  against  him,  might  be  read 
also  against  the  person  who  succeeds  to  him.  So, 
9L  pendente  lite  purchaser  is  bound  by  the  decree, 
without  being  even  made  a  party  to  the  auit;  afor- 
Itbrt,,  he  would,  if  made  a  party,  be  bound  by  the 
teatimony  taken  against  the  vendor. 

In  this  caae,  if  Currie  received  the  money  taken 
out  of  the  Bank,  and  paased  it  over  to  Sullivan, 
the  eatabliahment  of  thia  fact,  in  a  auit  againat 
Currie,  would  seem  to  bind  his  succeaaor,  Sullivan, 
both  as  a  privy  in  estate,  and  aa  a  peraon  getting 
possession  pendente  lite^  if  the  original  auit  had 
been  instituted  against  Currie.  We  can  perceive 
no  di£ference,  ao  far  aa  reapecta  the  anawer  of 
Currie.  between  the  caae  auppoaed,  and  the  caae 
aait  atandfi.  If  Currie,  who  waa  the  predeeeaaor 
of  Sullivan,  admita  that  he  received  the  mon^  of 
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the  Bank,  tfiB  fact  Mems  to  bind  all  those  coniiDg    1824. 
in  under  him,  as  comilpletely  as  it  binds  himself,  ^"^q^i^^^ 
This,  therefore,  appears  to  the  Court  to  be  a  case        v. 
in  which,  upon  principle,  the  answer  of  Currie  ^'  ®'  ^"^ 
inay  be  read. 

His  answer  states,  that  on  or  about  the  19th  or 
'20th  of  September,  1819^  the  defendant,  Harper, 
delivered  to  him,  in  coin  and  notes,  the  sum  o^ 
98,000  dollars,  which  he  was  informed,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  money  levied  on  the  Bank  as  a 
tax,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
After  consulting  counsel  on  the  question,  whether 
he  ought  to  retain  this  sum  within  his  individual 
control,  or  pass  it  to  the  credit  of  the  State  on  the 
books  of  the  tnsasury,  he  adopted  the  latter  course, 
but  retained  it  carefully  in  a  trunk,  separate  from  the 
other  funds  of  the  treasury.  The  money  afterwards 
came  to  the  hands  of  Sullivan,  the  gentleman  who 
succeeded  him  as  treasurer,  and  gave  him  a  re- 
ceipt for  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  including 
this,  ^hich  was  still  kept  separate  from  the  rest. 

We  think  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed, but  that  the  98,000  dollars,  deliwred  by  Har- 
per to  Currie,  were  taken  out  of  the  Bank.  Cur- 
rie understood  and  believied  it  to  be  the  fact  When 
did  he  so  understand  and  believe  it?  At  the  time 
when  he  received  the  money.  And  from  whom 
did  he  derive  his  understanding  and  belief?  The 
inference  is  irresistible,  that  he  derived  it  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  circumstances,  for  they  were  of 
public  notoriety,  and  from  the  information  of  Har- 
per. In  the  necessary  course  of  things.  Harper^ 
who  wassenty  as  Carrie  must  have  kffown,on  this 
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1834.  business,  brings  with  hiiri  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
"^^^^^^^  State,  a  sum  of  money,  which,  by  the  law,  was  to 
1^  ^  be  taken  out  of  the  Bank,  paya  him  98,000  dollars 
thereof,  which  the  treasurer  receives  and  keepa^  as 
being  money  taken  from  the  Bank,  and  so  enters 
It  on  the  books  of  the  treasury.  In  a  soit  brought 
against  Mr^  Gurrie  for  this  money,  by  the  Skate  of 
Ohio,  if  he  had  failed  to  account  for  it,  could  any 
person  doubt  the  competency  of  the  testimony  t6 
charge  him  ?  We  think  no  mind  could  hesitate  in 
such  a  case. 

Currie,  then,  being  clearly  in  possession  of  tins 
money,  and  clearly  liable  for  it,  we  are  nest*  to 
look  into  Sullivan's  answei;,  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
quiriikg  whether  he  admits  any  facts  which  show 
him  to  be  liable  also. 

Sullivan  denies  all  personal  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  in  office  when  it 
took  place,  and  was  not  present  when  the  money 
was  taken  out  of  the  Bank,  or  when  it  was  deliver- 
ed to  Currie*  But  when  he  entered  the  treasury 
office,  he  received  this  sum  of  98^000  dollars,  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  money  of  the  treasury,  whidi, 
he  understood  from  report,  and  was  informed  by 
his  predecessor,  from  whom  he  received  it,,  was 
the  money  taken  out  of  the  Bank.  This  sum  has 
remained  untouched  ever  since,  from  respect  to  the 
injunction  awarded  by  the  Court. 

We  ask,  if  a  rationial  doubt  can  remain  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Currie,  as  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
receives  98,000  dollars,  as  being  the  amount  of » 
tax  imposed  by  the  Legl^ature  of  that  State  on 
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the  Bank  of  the  United  Btates ;  entem  the  same  on  IB2A. 
the  books  of  the  treasury ;  and,  the  legality  of  the 
act  by  which  the  money  was  levied  being  <pie8- 
tionedy.putsitin  atrunk,  and  keeps  it  apart  from 
the  other  money  belonging  to  the  public.  He  re- 
signs his  office,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sullivan, 
to  whom  he  delivers  the  money,  informing  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  the  money  raised  from 
the  Bank ;  and  I^.  Sullivan  continues  to  keep  it 
apart,  and  abstains  from  the  use  of  it,  ou^;  of  re^ 
spect  to  an  injunction,  forbidding  him  to  pay  it 
away,  or  in  any  manner  to  dispose  of  ij^  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  doubt  the  identity  of  this  money  ? 

Even  admitting  that  the  answerofCurrie,  though 
establishing  iiis  liability  as  to  himself,  could  not 
prove  even  that  fact  as  to  Sullivan  ;  the  answer  of 
Sullivan  is  itself  sufficient,  we  think,  to  charge 
him.  He  admits  that  these  0^,000  dollars  were 
delivered  to  him,  as  being  the  money  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  Bank,  and  tliat  he  so  received  it; 
for,  he  says,  he  understood  this  sum  was  the  same 
as  charged  in  the  bill;  that  his  information  was 
from  report,  and  from  his  predecessor ;  and  that 
the  money  has  remained  untouched,  from  respect 
to  the  injunction.  This  declaration,  then,  js  a 
paH  of  the  fact.  The  fact^as  admitted  in  bis  an- 
swer, is  not  simply  that  he  received  98,000  dol- 
lars, but  that  he  received  98,000  d6llars,  as  being 
the  money  taken  out  of  the  Bank — tb6  money  to 
which  the  writ  of  injunction  applied. 

In  a  common  action  between  two  private  indivi- 
duals, such  an  admission  would,  at  least,  be  suffi- 
cient to  throw  on  the  defendant  the  burthen  of 
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tntnig  ft  port  of  il»  gifco  a 
I,  ood  ii  ooc  to  be  plo- 


\  with  foD  koowledge  of  the  &ct,  io  o-eepenle 
trmik,  onmhfed  wiA  Moiief >  tad  wiA  oolioe  that 
on  io jmclioo  hod  bees  owaided  ntpettang  it,  bo 
woqid  seem  to  bo  reepoowble  to  the  plaintiff  fiir 
it,  onleoi  he  can  ahoir  aoJIident  nnttor  to  die* 
charge  himaell 
3.  The  next  objection  is,  to  the  decree  againat 

tM    affUMi  Oabom  and  Harper,  aa  to  whom  ^be  biH  waa  ta- 

w»  tafcM //«  ken  fw  confisaaed. 

^/^  The  Utt  charges^'  that  Oaborn  Miplqjred  John 

lu  Ebrper  to  collect  the  tax,  who  proceeded  by 
¥idence  to  enter  the  <^ce  of  diaooont  and  depoait 
at  Gbilicothe,  and  fornUy  took  therofrooi  100,000 
doUara  in  apecie  and  bank  nolea;  and  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  aeizore,  Harper  weD  knew,  and  waa 
duly  notified,  that  an  injunction  had  been  aUowed, 
which  money  waa  delivered  either  to  Corrio  or 
Oabom. 

8o  far  aa  reapecta  Harper  and  Oaborn,  theae 
oUegationa  are  to  be  conaidered  aa  tme.  If  the 
act  of  the  Legialatore  of  Ohio,  and  the  ofidd 
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obaracter  of  OBborn^  constitote  a  deibnee,  aeitfaor  IflM 
of  these  defendanto  are  liabll,  and  the  whole  de^  ^"^^^H^ 
cree  ia  erroneoua;  but  if  the  act  be  iinconsttto-^ 
tional  and  void,  it  can  be  no  justificationt  and 
both  these  defendants  are  to  *be  considered  as  in* 
dividuals  who  are  amenable  to  the  laws.  Ccmsi* 
dering  them,  for.the  present,  in  this  character,  the 
fact,  as  made  out  in  the  bill,  is,  that  Osborh  em* 
ployed  Harper  to  do  an  illegal  act,  and  that  Har- 
per has  done  that  act ;  and  that  they  are  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  it,  is  supposed  to  be  as  well  setllec 
as  any  principle  of  law  wbatever. 

We  think  it  unnecessary,  in  this  part  of  the  case, 
to  enter  into  the  inquiry  respectbg  the  effect  of 
the  injunction.  No  injunction  is  necemary  to  at* 
tacb  responsibility  on  those  who  conspire  to  do  an 
illegal  act,  which  this  is,  if  not  justified  by  the  au- 
thority under  which  it  was  done. 

4.  The  next  objection  is,  to  the  allowance  of  lountt  wiu 
interest  on  the  coin,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  ^imt  m  ^r> 
sum  decreed  to  the  complainants.    Had  the  com-  mV  l^ch'be 
plainants,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Court  of  from  Jllill^"'' 
equity,  resorted  to  their  legal  remedy  for  the  in* 
jury  sustained,  their  right  to  principal  and  interest 
would  have  stpod  on  equal  grdundl    The  same 
nde  would  be  adopted  in  a  Court  of  equity,  had 
the  subject  been  left  under  the  control  of  the  par^ 
in  possession,  while  the  right  was  in  litigation. 
But  the  subject  was  not  left  under  the  control  of 
the  party.    The  Court  itself  interposed,  and  for* 
bade  the  person^  in  whose  possession  the  property 
was,  to  make  any  use  of  it    This  order  having 
been  obeyed,  places  the  defendant  in  the  same 
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18S4*  mtuation,  so  far  as  respects  interest^  as  if  the  Coort 
had  taken  the  money  into  its  own  cugtddjrv  The 
defendant,  in  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Court, 
becomes  its  instrument,  as  entirely  as  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  would  have  been,  had  the  money  been 
placed  in  his  hands.  It  does  not  appear  reasona- 
ble, that  a  decree  which  proceeds  upon  the  idea, 
that  the  injonction  of  the  Court  was  valid,  ought 
to  direct-interest  to  be  paid  on  the  money  which 
that  injunction  restrained  the  defendant  from 
usinir. 
ioS^buiSl  5.  The  fifth  objection  to  the  decree  is,  tbafttbe 
per  for  mn  in- case  made  in  the  bill  does  not  warrant  the  itffer- 

jyoctioB,   mod 

?*•' .  •3»i«*- ference  o/.a  Court  of  Chancery. 

b!e  relief.  .    .  ,^,  .  /  .  ,  . 

In  exammmg  this  question,  it  is  proper  that  the 
Court  should  consider  the  real  case»  and  its  actual 
circumstances,  ^he  original  bill  prajrs  for  an  in- 
junction  against  Ralph*  Osborn,  Auditor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  restrain  him  from' executing  a 
law  of  that  State,  to  the  great  oppression  and  hi* 
jury  of  the  complainants,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  thek 
charter,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  true  inquiry  is,  whether  an  injunction 
cao  be  issued  to  restrain  a  person,  who  is  a  State 
officer,  from  performing  any  official  act  enjoined 
by  statute;  and  whether  a  Court  of  equity  can 
decree  restitution,  if  the  act  be  perfiiraied.  In 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  must  be  assumM^  ibr  tUs 
present,  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  fur^ 
nishes  no  authority  or  protection  to  the  offioer  who 
ift  abottt  to  proceed  under  it.  This  must  be  aah 
sumed,  because,  in  tho  arrangement  of  faiii  argti- 
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ment,  tlie  coansel  wbo  opened  the  cause,  has  cho*  IftMu 
sen  to  reserre  that  pomt  in  the  laat,  and  to  con-  ^"^^iJ^ 
tend  that,  ihon^  die  law  be  void,  no  caae  kisMde 
out*  against  the  defendants.  We  eospends  alsot 
the  cmifiideration  of  the  ipiestion,  whether  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  of  Ohio,  vm  diaclosed  in  the 
bill,  shows  a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Gircoit 
Court,  which  ought  to  have  arrested  its  proceed* 
ings«  That  question,  too,  is  reserved  by  the  ap- 
pellants, and  will  be  subsequently  considerad« 
The  sole  inquiry,  for  the  present,  is,  whether,  strip* 
ping  the  case  of  these  objections,  the  plaintiflb 
below  were  entitled  to  relief  in  a  Court  df  eqvaHjf 
against  the  defendants,  and  to  the  protection  of 
an  injunption.  The  appellants  expressly  waive 
the  extravagant  proposition,  that  a  void  act  can  afr 
ford  protection  to  the  person  who  executes  it,  and 
admits  the  liability  of  the  defendants  to  the  plain- 
tifis,  to  the  extent  of  thd  injury  sustained,  in  an 
action  at  law.  The  question,  then,  is  reduced  to 
the  single  inquiry,  whether  the  case  is  cognizaUe 
ine^<?ourt  of  equity.  If  it  is,  the  decree  must  be 
affirmed,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
inthecj&use. 

The  appellantstdlege,  that  the  original  bill  wm- 
tabs  no  allegation  which  can  justify  the  applica- 
tion fi>r  an  injunction,  and  treat  the  declarations 
of  Ralph  Osbom,  the  Auditor,  that  be  should  exe- 
ciHe  the  law,  as  the  light  and  frivolous  threats  of 
an.  individual,  that  he  would  commit  an  ordinary 
trespass.  Bnt  sorely  this  is  not  the  point  of  view 
in  which  tht  application  for  nn  injunction  is  to  tie 
considered*    The  Legislatnre  of  Olno  had  passed 
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1824«  a  law  for  the  a?owed  purpqoe  of  expelliog  the 
^^^^^  Bank  from  the  State;  aad  had  made  it  the  duty  of 
▼.  the  Auditor  to  execute  it  aa  a  ministerial  oflloer. 
He  had  declared  that  he  would  perfonq  this  duty. 
The  law,  if  executed,  would  unquestionably  effect 
its  object,  and  would  deprive  the  Bank  of  its 
chartered  privileges,  so  far  as  they  were  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  tl^at  State.  It  must  expel  the  Bank  from 
the  State;  and  this  is,  we  think,  a  conclusion 
which  the  Court  might  rightfully  diaw  from  the  law 
itself.  That  the  declnrations  of  the  Auditor  would 
be  fulfilled,  did  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  that  ^  person  continuing  to 
hold  an  <^ce,  would  perform  a  duty  enjoined  by 
his  government,  which  was  completely  within  his 
power.  This  duty  was  to  be  repeated  until  the 
Bank  should  abandon  the  exercise  of  its  chartered 
rights. 

To  treat  tnis  as  a  common  casual  trespass, 
would  be  to  disregard  entirely  its  true  character 
and  subatantiisl  merits.  The  application  to  the 
Court  was,  to  interpose  its  writ  of  injunction,  to 
protect  the  Bank,  not  from  the  casual  trespass  of 
an  individual,  who  might  not  perform  the  act  he 
threateiied,  but  from  the  total  destruction  of  its 
franehiset  of  its  chartered  privileges,  so  far  as  re- 
spaetad  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  morally  certain, 
that  the  Auditor  would  proceed  to  execute  the  law, 
audit  was  morally  certain,  that  the  effect  must  be 
tiie  expulsion  of  the  Bank  from  the  btate.  An 
annual  dbarge  of  100,000  dollars,  would  more  than 
abaorb  all  the  advantages  of  the  privilege,  and 
would  consequently  annul  it. 
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The  appellants  admit,  that  iDJunctions  are  bf-  1824. 
ten  awarded,  for  the  |M*otectioB  of  parties  in  the  ^^^^ot^ 
enjoyment. of  a  franchise;  but  deny  that  one  has  ▼. 
ever  been  granted  in  such  a  case  as  this.  But,  al-  '  *  ^^ 
though  the  precise  case  may  never  have  occurred^ 
if  the  same  principle  applies,  the  same  remedy 
ought  to  be  afibrded.  The  interference  of  the 
Court  in  this  class  of  cases,  has  most  frequently* 
been  to  restrain  a  person  from  violating  an  exclu* 
sive  privilege,  by  participating  in  it.  But  if,  in* 
stead  of  a  continued  participation  in  the  privilege^ 
the  attempt  be  to  disable  the  party  from  using  it^ 
is  ntft  the  reason  for  the  interference  of  the  Court 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened?  Had  tho 
privilege  of  the  Bank  been  exclusive,  the  argument 
admits  that  any  other  person,  or  company,  might 
have  been  enjoined,  according  to  the  regular 
course  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  using  or 
exercising  the  same  business.  Why  would  such 
person  or  company  have  been  enjoined  ?  To  ({ire* 
vent  a  permanent  injury  from  being  done  to  the  put" 
ty  entitled  to  the  franchise  or  privilege ;  which  in- 
jury^  the  appellants  say,  clinnot  be  estimated  in 
damages.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that 
the  injury  is  greater,  if  the  whole  privilege  be  de- 
stroyed, than  if  it  be  divided;  and,  so  far  as  re« 
spects  the  estimate  of  damages,  although  precise 
accuracy  may  not  be  attained,  yet  a  reasonable 
calculation  may  be  made  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury, sd  as  to  satisfy  the  Court  land  Jury.  It  will 
not  be  pretended,  that,  in  such  a  case,  an  action  at 
law  could  not  be  maintained,  or  that  the  materiakr 
do  not    exist  on   which  a    verdict   might    be 
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found/  and  a  judgment  rendered.  But  in  thii^ 
and  many  other  cases  of  continuing  injuries,  as  in 
the  cadc  of  repeated  ejectments,  a  Court  of  Chan* 
eery  will  incerpose.  The  injury  done,  by  denying 
to  the  Bank  the  exercise  of  its  franchise  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  is  as  difficult  to  calcufate,  as  the  in* 
jury  done  by  participating  in  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege* The  single  act  of  levying  the  tax  in  the  first 
instance,  is  the  cause  of  an  action  at  law  ;  but  that 
affords  a  remedy  only  for  the  single  act,  and  is  not 
equal  to  the  remedy  in  Chancery,  which  prevents 
iHH  repetition,  and  protects  the  privilege.  The 
tame  conservative  principle,  which  induces  the 
Court  to  interpose  its  authority  for  the  protection 
of  exclusive  privileges,  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  waste,  even  in  some  cases  of  trespassi  end  in 
faany  cases  of  destruction,  will,  we  think,  apply  to 
this.  Indeed,  trespass  is  destruction,  where  there 
is  no  privity  of  estate. 

If  the  State  of  Ohio  could  have  been  niiule  e 
party  defendant,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied^  that 
this  would  be  a  streng  case  for  an  injunction. 
The  objection  is,  that,  as  the  real  party  cannot 
be  brought  before  .the  Ceurt,  a  suit  cannot  be 
sustained  against  the  agents  of  that  party ;  and  ea- 
ses have  been  cited,  to  show  that  a  Court  of  Chen* 
eery  will  not  make  a  decree,  unless  all  those  who 
are  subsliiQtially  interested,  be  made  panies  to 
the  suit.  ^ 

This  is  certainly  true,  where  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  plaintiff  to  make  them  parties ;  but  if  the 
person  who  is  the  real  principal^  the  person  who  is 
the  true  source  of  the  mischief,  by  whose  poww 
and  for^vhose  advantage  it  is  done,  be  hinisdf 
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above  the  law,  be  exempt  from  all  judicial  pro-  1824. 
cess,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  best  establisiied 
principlesi  to  say  tt\at  the  laws  could  not  afford 
the  same  remedies  against  the  agent  employed  in 
doing  the  wrong,  which  they  would  afford  against 
him,  could  his  principal  be  joined  in  the  suit.  -  It 
is  admitted,  that  the  privilege  of  the  principal  is 
not  communicated  to  the  agent ;  for  the  appellants 
acknowledge  that  an  action  at  law  would  lie 
against  the  agent,  in  which  full  compensation 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  injury.  It  being  admit- 
ted, then,  that  the  agent  is  not  privileged  by  his 
connexion  with  his  prin(*ipal,  that  he  is  rospon.si- 
ble  for  his  own  act,  to  the  full  extent  of  thn  injury, 
why  should  not  the  preventive  puwer  of  the  Court 
also  be  applied  to  him  ?  Why  may  it  not  restrain 
him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrong,  which  it 
would  punish  him  for  committing  ?  We  put  out 
of  view  the  character  of  the  principal  as  a  sovereign 
State,  because  that  is  made  a  distinct  point,  and 
consider  the  question  singly  as  respects  the  want 
of  parties.  Now,  if  the  party  before  the  Court 
would  be  responsible  for  the  whole  injury,  why 
may  he  not  be  restrained  from  its  comniission,  if 
no  x)ther  party  can  be  brought  before  the  Court  ^ 
The  appellants  found  their  distinction  on  the  le- 
gal principle,  that  all  trespasses  are  several  as 
well  as  joint,  without  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
this  reason,  if  true.  We  ask,  if  it  be  true  ?  Will 
it  be  said,  that  the  action  of  trespass  is  the  only 
remedy  given  for  this  injury  P  Can  it  be  denied, 
that  an  action  oo  the  case,  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived to  the  plaintiffs  use^  might  be  maintained  r 
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1824.     We  think  it  cannot;  and  if  such  an  aption  mif^bt 
^^Y^  be  maintained,  no  plausible  reason  suggests  itself 
▼.        to  uSy  for  the  opinion,  that  nn  injunction  may  not 
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be  awarded  to  restrain  the  agent,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  it  might  be  awar<le<l  to  restrain  the  prin- 
cipal, could  the  principal  be  made  a  party. 

We  think  the  reason  for  an  injunction  is  much 
stronger  in  the  actual,  than  it  would  be  in  the  sup* 
posed  case.  In  the  regular  course  of  things,  the 
agent  would  pay  over  the  money  immediately  to 
hisprincipiily  and  would  thus  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  injured  party,  since  bis  principal  is 
not  amenable  to  the  law.  The  remedy  for  the  in- 
jury, would  be  against  the  agent  only;  and  what 
agent  could  make  compensation  for  such  an  injury? 
The  remedy  would  have  nothing  real  in  it.  It 
woiild  be  a  remedy  in  name  only,  not'in  substance. 
This  alone  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  sufficient 
feason  for  a  Coiirt  of  equity  The  injury  would, 
in  fact,  be  irreparable^  and  the  eases  are  innume- 
rable, in  which  injunctions  are  awarded  on  this 
ground. 

But,  were  it  even  to  be  admitted,  that  the  in- 
junction, in  the  first  instance,  was  improperly 
awarded,  and  that  the  original  bill  could  not  be 
maintained,  that  would  ,not,.  we  thinks  materially 
affect  the  case*  An  amended  and  supplemental 
bill,,  making  hew  parties,  has  been  filed  in  the 
cause,  and  on  that  bill,  with  the  proceedings  under 
it,  the  decree  was  pronounced.  The  question  is, 
whether  that  bill  and  those  proceedings  support 
the  decree. 

The  case  the?  make,  is^  tbat  the  money  and 
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notes  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  have     1824. 
been  taken  from  them  without  authority,  and  are  "^^J^^^J!^ 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  defendants,  who  keeps        v, 
them  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  money  and     *  *     "  ' 
notes.     It  is  admitted,  that  this  defendant  would 
be  liable  for  the  whole  amount  in  an  action  at  law ; 
but  it  is  denied  that  he  is  liable  in  a  Court  of 
equity. 

W.e  think  it  a  case  in  which  a  Court  of  equity 
ought  to  interpose,  and  that  there  are  several 
grounds  on  which  its  jurisdiction  may  be  placed. 

One^  which  appears  to  be  ample  for  the  purpose, 
is,  that  a  Court  will  always  interpose,  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  a  specific  article,  which,  if  trans- 
ferred, will  b^  lost  to  the  owner.     Thus,  the  hold- 
er of  negotiable  securities,  indorsed  in  the  usual 
manner,  if  he  has  acquired  them  fraudulently,  will 
be  enjoined  from  negotiating  them;  because   if 
negotiated,  the  maker  or  indorser  must  pay  them. 
Thus,  too,  a  transfer  of  stock  will  be  restrained 
in  favour  of  a  person  having  the  real  property  ia 
the  article.     In  these  cases,  the^  injured  party 
would  have  his  remedy  feitlaw;  and  the  probabili-. 
%j  that  this  remedy  would  be  adequate^  is  stronger 
in  the  cases  put  in  the  books,  than  in  this,  where 
the  sum  is  so  greatly  beyond  the  capacity  of  an 
ordinary  agent  to  pay.     But  it  is  the  province  of  a 
Court  of  equity,  in  such  cases,  to  arrest  the  Injury, 
and  prevent  the  wrong.    The  remedy  isumore  be- 
neficial and  eomplete,  than  the  law  can  give.  The 
money  of  tlie  Buk,  if  mingled  with  the  other  mo* 
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1824.     ney  in  the  treasaiy,  and  put  into  circulation,  would 

^^"^^^^^  be  totally  lost  to  tlie  owners ;  and  the  reanou  for 

V.        an  injunction  la^  at  leant,  as  strong  in  such  a  case^ 

*   '    '"  '  as  in  the  case  of  a  negotiable  note. 

Thecxpmp.     fi.  VVc  oroceed  now  to  the  6lh  point  made  by 

tion     of     the  *  i  •    ■    .         ■         •/•  '  -  i 

State  fro(n  su-  thc  appellants,  which  is,  that  if  any  case  is  made 
Actkifi'to  th^in  the  bill,  proper  for  the  interf(^rence  of  a  Court 
^ISZt  it^offi'  of  Chancery,  it  is  against  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 
wJii/**«n*unI  which  case  the  Circuit  Court  could  not  exercise 

constitutional  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  is  brought,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  a  franchise 
granted  by  a  law  of  the  United  States^  which 
franclrise  the  State  of  Ohio  asserts  a  right  to  in- 
vade, and  is  about  to  invade.  It  prays  the  aid  of 
the  Court  to  restrain  the  officc^rs  of  the  State  from 
executing  the  law.  It  is,  then,  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  in- 
terest of  the  State  is  direct  and  immediate,  not 
consequential.  The  process  of  the  Court,  though 
not  directed  against  the  State  by  name,  acts  di- 
rectly upon  it,  by  restraining  its  officers.  The 
process,  therefore,  is  substantially,  though  ''not  in 
form,  against  the  State,  and  the  Court  ought  not 
to  proceed  without  making  the  State  a  party.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  Court  cannot  take  juris- 
diction of  the  cause. 

The  full  pressure  of  this  argument  is  felt,  and 
the  difficulties  it  presentis  are  acknowledged.  The 
direct  interest  of  the  State  in  the  suit,  as  brought, 
IS  admitted ;  and,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  to  make  it  a  partyi  perhaps  no  decree  otfght 
to  have  been  pronounced  in  the  cause,  until  the 
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Slate  WM  before  the  Coort.    But  this  was  act  Id     1824. 
the  piiwer  of  the  Bank.     The  eleventh  aflnend*'  ^'^a^ 
ment  of  the  constitution  has  exempted  a  State        ?. 
from  the  suits  of  citizens  of  other  States,  or  aliens;  ^*  ®*  ^•'** 
and  the  very  difficult  question  is  to  be  decided^ 
whether,  ia  such  a  case,  the  Court  may  act  upon 
the  agents  employed  by  the  State,  and  on  the  pro-« 
perty  ib  their  hands. 

Before  we  try  this  question  by  the  constitution, 
it  may  not  be  time  misapplied,  if  we  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  reflect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the 
UniQn  with  its  members,  should  the  objection  pi:e* 
vail. 

A  denial  of  jurisdiction  forbids  all  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  case.  It  applies  to  cases  per- 
fectly clear  in  themselves ;  to  cases  where  the  go- 
vernment is  in  the  exercise  of  its  best  established 
and  most  essential  powers,  as  well  as  to  those 
which,  may  be  deemed  questionable.  It  asserts, 
that  the  agents  of  a  State,  alleging  the  authority  of 
a  law  void  in  itself,  because  repugnant  to  the  con- 
stitution, may  arrest  the  execution  of  any  law  in 
the  United  States..  It  maintains,  that  if  a  Statb 
shall  impose  a  fioe  or  penalty  on*  any  person  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  may  levy  that  fiiie  or  penalty  by  a  mi- 
nbterial  officer,  without  the  sanction  even  of  its 
own  Courts ;  and  that  the  individual^  though. he 
perceives  the  approaching  danger,  can  iibtaia  ub 
protectimi  from  the  judicial  department  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  carrier  of  the  mail,  the  coBaetor 
of  the  mvenne,  the  marriial  of  a  distriet,  the  re- 
crutting  officer,  may  all  be  inhibited,  under  ndnonn 
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1 824.  penalties,  (roin  tbe  perfbmiaiioe  of  their  respeett vo 
^^^^^  daties ;  the  warrant  ot  a  miniaterial  officer  maf 
v^  ^  aathorize  the  collection  of  these  penalties,  and  the 
person  thus  obstructed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  may  indeed  resort  to  his  action  for  damages, 
after  the  infliction  of  tbe  injury,  but*cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  preyentive  justice  of  the  nation  to 
protect  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Each  member  of  the  Union  is  capable,  at  its  will, 
of  attacking  the  nation,  of  arresting  its  progress  at 
every  step,  of  acting  vigorously  and  effectually  ia 
the  execution  of  its  designs,  while  the  nation 
stands. naked,  stripped  of  its  defensive  armour, 
and  incapable  of  shielding  its  agent  or  executing 
its  laws,  otherwise  than  by  proceedings  which  are 
to  take  place  after  the  mischief  is  perpetrated, 
and  which  must  often  be  ineffectual,  from  the  ina- 
bility of  the  agents  to  make  compensation. 

These  are  said  to  be  extreme  cases ;  but  the 
case  at  bar,  im^ht  been  put  by  way  of  illustration 
in  argument,  might  have  been  termed  an  ex- 
treme case ;  and,  if  a  penalty  on  a  revenue  officer, 
for  performing  his  duty,  be  more  obviously  wrong 
than  a  penalty  on  the  Bank,  it  is  a  diflferenoe  in 
degree,  not  in  principle.  Public  sentiment  would 
be  more  shocked  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  on 
a  public  officer  for  the  performance  of  his  doty, 
than  by  the  infliction  of  this  penalty  cm  m'Baafe. 
which,  whiliB  carrying  on  die  fiscal  operatioMef 
the  government,  is  also  transacting  its  own  Imri- 
but,  iaboth 


pentlTfT  nets  under 


1  cases^  the  offieer  tbfjiMf  the 
m  void  lodioiity,  awi  tho  poww 
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to  restrain  him  is  denied  as  positively  in  the  one  as     1 824. 
in  the  other,  ^"olb^ 

The  distinction  between  any  extreme  case,  and  ,.  «  ^  , 
that  which  has  actually  occurred,  if,  indeed,  any 
difference  of  principle  can  bet  supposed  to  exist 
between  them,  disappears,  when  considering  the 
question  of  jurisdiction;  for,  if  tlic  Courts  of  tlio 
United  Stages  cannot  rightfully  protect  the  agents 
who  execute  every  law  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion, frbm  the  direct  action  of  State  agents  in  the 
collection  of  penalties,  they  cannot  rightfully  pro- 
tect those  who  execute  any  law. 

The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  provided  a  tribunal  which 
can  peacefully  and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are . 
emplayed  in  carrying  into  execution  die  laws  of 
the  Union,  from  the  attempts  of  a  particular  State 
to  resist  the  execution  of  those  laws. 

The  State  c^  Ohio  denies  the  existence  of  this 
power,  and  contends,  that  no  preventive  proceed- 
ings whatever,  or  proceedings  ^against  the  very 
property  which  may  have  been  seized  by  the  agent; 
of  a  StatOi  can  be  sustained  against  such  agent, 
because  they  would  be  substiUitially  against  the. 
State  itself,  in  violation  of  the  11th  amendment 
of  the  constitution. 

That  the  Courtsi  of  tlie  Union  cannot  entertain 
fi  suit  brought  againjpt  a  State  by  an  alien,  or  tbe 
citizen  of  another  State,  is  not  to  be  controverted. 
Is  a  sui^  brought  against  an  individual,  for  any 
cause,  whatever,  a  suit  .against  a  Statei  in  th9 
sense  of  the  constitution  ? 

Vol..  IX.  i<w 
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182^1.         The  11th  amencltndnt  is  the  limitation   of 
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o  bo        power  sufpposed  to  be  granted  in  the  original  in- 
v^        strumont;  anil  to  understand  accurately  the  extent 
of  the  limitation,  it  seems  proper  to  define  the 
power  that  is  limited. 

The  words  of  the  constitution,  so  far  as  they 
respect  this  question,  are,  *'  The  judicial'  power 
shall  extend  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and.  citizens  of  another 
State,  and  between  a  State  and  foreign  states^  ci- 
tiTO.ns,  or  subjects/^ 

A  subsequent  clause  distributes  the  power  pre- 
viously granted,  and  assigns  to  the  Supreme  Court 
original  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  in  which  '*  a 
State  shall  be  a  party/' 

The  words  of  the  1 1  th  amendment  are,  "  The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
consttued  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity^ 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  ci- 
tizens or  subjects  of  a  foreign  state/' 

The  Bank  of  the  United  s^tates  contends,  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  party^  reference  is  made  to  the 
party  on  the  record,  not  to  one  who  may  be  inte- 
rested^ but  is  not  shown  by  the  record  to  be  a 
party. 

The  fippellants  admit,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  is  not  ousted  by  any  incidental  or  con- 
sequential vntereM,  which  a  State  may  have  in  the 
decision  to  be  made,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
party  where  the  decision  actts  directly  and  imme* 
diateiy  upon  the  State,  through  its  officers. 
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If  this  question  were  to  be  determined  on  the     1824. 
authority  of  English  decisions,  it  is  believed  that  "^^JJ^JJ^ 
no  case  can  be  adduced,  where  any  person  has        v. 
been  considered  as  a  party,  who  is  not  made  so  in 
the  record.     Hut  the  Court  will  not  review  tiiose 
decisions,  because  it  is  thought  n  question  grow- 
ing out  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
requires  rather  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
words  of  that  instrument,  than  ofthe  decisions  of 
analogous  questions  by  the  Courts  of  any  other 
country. 

Do  the  provisions,  then,  of  the  American  con- 
stitution, respecting  controversies  to  which  a  State 
may  be  a  party,  extend,  on  a  fair  construction  of 
that  instrument,  to  cases^in  which  the  State  is  not 
a  party  on  the  record  ? 

The  first  in  the  enumeration,  is  n  controversy 
between  two  or  more  States. 

There  are  not  many  questions-  in  which  a  State 
would  be  supposed  to  take  a  deeper  or  moreim^ 
mediate  interest,  than  in  those  which  decide  on 
the  extent  of  her  territory.  •  Yet  the  constitution, 
not  consideridfr  the  State  as  a  party  to  such  con-^ 
troversies,  if  not  plaintiffordefendant  on  the  re* 
cord,  has  expressly  given  jurisdiction  in  thpsebe* 
tween  citizens  claiming,  lands  under  granlj;  of 
diflforent  States.  If  each  State,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  ai  decision  on  her  boundary,  bad. 
been  considered,  by  tlie  framers  of  the  conttitu- 
tion/aa  a  party  to  that  controversy,  the  express 
grant  of  jurisdiction  would  have  been  useless. 
The  griMcit  of  it  certainly  proves,  that  the  oCMistitu- 
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1824.     tioD  docs  not  consider  the  State  as  a  party  in  such 
a  case. 

Jurisdiction  is  expressly  granted,  in  those  cases 
only  where  citizens  of  the  same  State  claim  lands 
under  grants  of  diflferent  States.  If  the  claimants 
be  citizens  of  diflerent  States,  the  Court  takes  ju- 
risdiction for  that  reason.  Still,  the  right  of  tlic 
State  to  grant,  is  the  essential  point  in  dispute: 
and  in  that  point  the  State  is  deeply  interested. 
If  thot  interest  converts  tho  State  into  a  party, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  cause  ;  and  the  constitution 
will  be  construed  to  forbid  the  Circuit  Courts  to 
take  cognizance  of  questions  to  which  it  was 
thought  necessary  expresdy  to  extend  their  juris- 
diction, even  when  the  controversy  arose  between 
citiaens  of  the  same  State. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  application  of  these  ca- 
ses may  be  denied,  because  the  title  of  the  State 
comes  on  incidentally^  and  the  appellants  admit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  whei'e  its  judgment 
does  not  act  directly  upon  the  property  or  inte- 
rests of  the  State ;  but  we  deemed  it  of  some  im- 
portance to  show,  that  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution contemplated  the  distinction  between  cases 
in  which  a  State  was  interested,  and  those  in 
which  it  was  a  party,  and  made  no  provision  for 
a  case  of  interest,  without  being  a  party  on  the  re- 
cord. 

In  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party  on  the^recordj 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  decided  by  inspec- 
tion. If  jurisdiction  depend^  not  on  this  plain 
fact,  but  on  the  interest,  pf  thd  State,  what  m\e 
has  the'  constitution  given,  by  which-  this  interest 
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18  to  be  measured?  If  no  rule  be  given,  is  it  to  1824. 
be  settled  by  the  Court  ?  If  so,  the  curious  ano- 
maly is  presented,  of  a  Court  examining  the  whole 
testimony  of  a  cause,  inquiring  into,  and  deciding 
on^  the  extent  of  a  StateSi  interest,  without  having 
a  right  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
Can  this  inquiry  be  made  without  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  ? 

The  next  i^  the  enumeration,  is  a  controversy 
between  a  State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State. 
Can  this  case  arise,  if  the  State  be  not  a  party 
on  the  record  ?    If  it  can,  the  question  recurs, 
whlGit  degree  of  interest  shall  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  parties,  and  arrest  the  proceedings  against  the 
individual  ?     Controversies  respecting  boundary 
have  lately  existed  between  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see, between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  now 
exist  between  New- York  and  New-Jersey.    Sup- 
pose, while  such  a  controversy  is  pending,  the  col- 
lecting officer  of  one  State  should  seize  property 
for  taxes  belonging  to  av  lan  who  supposes  him- 
self to  reside  in  the  other  State,  and  who  »deks 
redress  in  the  federal  Court  ^of  that  State  in  which 
the  officer  resides.  '  The  interest  of  the  State  is 
obvious.    Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  in  such  a  case 
the  action  would  lie,  because  the  officer  might  be 
treated  as  a  trespasser,  and  the  verdict  and  judg- 
ment against  him  would  not  act  directly  on  the 
property  of  the  States     That  it  would  nof  so  act, 
may,  perhaps,  depend  on  circumstances.     The 
officer  may  retam  the  amount  of  t)ie  taxes  in  his 
hands,  and,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  against 
him,  mfy  plead  in  bar  the  judgment  of  a  Court  of 
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1824U  competent  jurisdiction.  If  this  pica  ought  to  be 
"^^^^^^  sustained,  and  it  is  far  from^  being  certain  that  it 
V.  ought  riot^  the  judgment  so  pleaded  would  have 
*  '  *"  '  acted  directly  on  the  revenue  of  the  State,  in  the 
hands  of  its  officer.  And  yet  the  argument  ad- 
mits, that  the  action,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  sus- 
tained. But,  suppose,  in  such  a  case,  the  party 
conceiving  himself  to  bo  injured,  instead  of  bring- 
ing an  action  sounding  in  damages,  should  sue  for 
the  specific  thing,  while  yet  in  possession  nof  the 
seizing  officer.  It  being  admitted,  in  argument, 
that  the  action  sounding  in  damages  would  lie, 
we  arq  unable  to  perceive  the  line  of  distinction 
between  that  and  the  action  of  detinue.  Yet  the 
latter  action  would  claim  the  specific  article  seized 
for  the  tax,  and  would  obtain  it,  should  the  sei- 
zure be  deemed  unlawful. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  part  of  the 
inquiry  farther,  and .  it  would  be  useless,  because 
every  person  will  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning 
is  applicable  to  all  the  other  enumerated  contro- 
versies to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  The 
princfiple  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  those 
other  controversies  where  jurisdiction  depends  on 
the  party.  But,  before  we  review  them,  we  will 
notice  one  where  the  nature  of  the  controversy  is, 
in  some  degree,  blended  with  the  character  of  the 
party. 

If  a. suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister, 
the  Supreme  Court  alone  has  original  Jurisdiction, 
and  this  is  shown  on  the  record.  But,  suppose  a 
suit  to  be  brought  which  affects  the  interest  of  a 
foreign  minister,  of  by  which  the  person  of  his  se- 
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cretary,  or  of  his  servant,  is  arrested.  The  minis-  1'824. 
ter.does  not,  by  the  mere  arrest  of  his  secretary, 
or  his  servant,  become  a  party  to  this  suit,  but  the 
actual  defendant  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  and  asserts  his  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects 
a  foreign  minister,  it  must  be  dismissed,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  party  to  it,  but  because  it  affects  him. 
The  language  of  the  constitution  in  the  tw6  cases 
is  different.  This  Court  can  take  cognizance  of 
all  cases  "  affecting"  foreign  ministers;  and,  there- 
fore, jurisdiction  does  not  depend  on  the  party 
named  in  the  record.  But  this  language  changes, 
when  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  States.  Why 
this  change?  The  answer  is  obvious.  In  the 
case  of  foreign  ministers,- it  was  intended,  for  rea- 
sons which  all  comprehend,  to  give  the  national 
Courts  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  by  which  they 
were  in  any  manner  affected.  In  the  case 
^  States,  whose  immediate  or  remote  interests 
were  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of  cases,  and  who 
might  be  affected  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
9vays,  it  was  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  only  to  which  they  were  actual  parties. 

In  proceeding  with  the  cases  in  which  jurisdic- 
tion depends  on  the  character  of  the  party,  the 
first  in  the  enumeration  is,  ''  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party." 

Does  this  provision  extend  to.  the  cases  where 
the  United  States  are  not  named  in  the  record, 
but  claim,  and  are  actually  entitled  to,  the  whole 
subject  in  controversy? 

Let  us  examine  this  question. 

Suits  brought  by  the  Postmaster-General  are 
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1824.  for  money  due  to  the  United  States.  The  nomi- 
^^JJj^J^  nal  plaintiff  has  no  interest  in  the  controversy, 
f\  ^  *n4  the  United  States  are  the  only  real  party. 
Yet|  these  suits  could  not  be  instituted  in  tlio 
Courts  of  the  Union,  under  that  clause  which  gives 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  to  which  the  United  States 
are  a  party;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
the  Court  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  being  cases 
arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  also  extend* 
ed  to  controversies  between  citizens  of  different 
States;  and  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties  must  be  shown  on  tlie  record. 
Does  this  provision  depend  on  the  character  of 
those  whose  interest  is  litigated,  or  of  tliose  who 
are  parties  on  the  record  ?  In  a  suit,  for  example, 
brought  by  or  against  an  executor,  the  creditors 
or  legutees  of  his  testator  are  the  persons  really 
concerned  in  interest;  but  it  has  never  been  sus- 
pected that,  if  the  executor  be  a  resident  of  ano- 
ther State,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Courts 
could  be  ousted  by  the  fact,'  that  the  creditors  or 
legatees  were  citizens  of  the  same  State  with  the 
opposite  party.  The  universally  received  con- 
struction in  this  case  is,  that  jurisdiction  is  neither 
given  nor  ousted  by  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  interest,  but  by  the  relative 
situation  of  the  parties  named  on  the  record. 
Why  is  this  construction  universal?.  No  case  can 
be  imagined,  in  which  the  existence  of  an  interest 
out  of  the  party  on  the  record  is  more  unequivo- 
cal than  in  that  which  has  been  just  stated.  Why, 
theb,  is  it  universally  admitted,  that  this  interest  in 
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M  maoner  aflbets  tha  jurisdiction  of  the  Oourt?     1834. 
^[Tlie  plaio  And  obviona  anawer  ia,  becauae  tfaa  ju-  ^"^^^ 
riadiction  of  the  Court  dependa,  not  upon  thia  in-       t. 
tereat,  but  upon  the  actual  party  on  the  record.      v.8.Bwik 

Were  a  State  to  be  the  aole  legatee,  it  will  not, 
we  preaume,  be  alleged,  that  the  juriadiction  of 
the  Court,  in  a.auit  against  the  executor,  would  be 
more  affected  by  this  iact,  than  by  the  fact  (bat 
any  other  peraon,  not  auable  in  the  Courta  of  the 
Union,  was  the  aole  legatee.  Yet,  in  auch  a  caae^ 
the  Court  would  decide  directly  and  immediately 
on  the  interest  of  the  State. 

Thia  principle  might  1^^  further  illuatrated  by 
ahowing  that  jurisdiction,  where  it  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  party,  ia  never  conferred  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  existence  of  an  intereat  in  a  party 
not  named ;  and  by  showing  that,  under  the  dia* 
tributive  clause  of  the  2d  section  of  the  3d  article, 
the  Supreme  Court  could  liever  take  original  juria^ 
diction,  in  consequence  of  an  interest  in  a  partT 
not  named  in  the  record. 

But  the  principle  seems  too  well  established  to 
require  that  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  it.  It 
may,  we  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  which  admits 
of  no  exception,  that,  in  all  cases  where  jurisdic* 
tion  depends  on  the  party,  it  is  the  party  named 
in  the  record.  Consequently,  the  11th  amend- 
ment, which  Featraana  the  juriadiction  granted  by 
the  conatitution  over  auita  againat  Statea,  ia,  of 
aecessityi  limited  to  those  suits  in  which  a  State 
is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  amendment  haa  ita 
liiU  effect,  if  the  eonatitution  be  coaatrued  aa  it 
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1824.    would  have  been  construed^  had  the  jurisdictioo 
^■^JI^^JJ^  of  the  Gqort  never  been  oxtendedto  suits  brought 
▼.       against  a  State^  by  the  citizens  of  another  State, 
^•»'*^  or  by  aliens. 

The  State  not  being  a  party  on  the  record,  and 
the  Court  having  jurisdiction  over  those  who  are 
parties  on  the  record,  the  true  question  is,  not  one 
of  jurisdiction,  but  whether,  in  the  exercisr  oT  its 
jurisdiction,  the  Court  ought  to  make  a  decree 
agunst  the  defendants;  whether  they  are  to  be 
eonndered  as  having  a  real  interest,  or  as  being 
only  nominal  parties. 

In  pursuing  tStiB  arrangement  which  the  appel* 
lants  have  made  for  the  argument  of  the  cause, 
this  question  has  already  been  considered.  The 
tesponsibiiity  of  the  officers  of  the  State  for  the 
money49ken  out  of  the  Bank,  was  admitted,  and 
it  was  acknowledged  that  this  responsibility  might 
be  enforced  by  the  proper  action.  The  objection 
IB,  to  its  being  enforced  against  the  specific  article 
taken,  and  by  the  decree  of  this  Court  But,  it 
has  been  shown,  we  think,  that  an  ac^tion  of  deti- 
nue might  be  Maintained  for  that  article,  if  the 
Bank  had  possessed  the  means  of  describing  it, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  State  would  not  have! 
been  an  obstacle  to  the  suit  of  the  Bank  against 
the  individual  in  possession  of  it.  The  judgment 
in  such  a  suit  might  have  been  enforced,  had  the 
article  been  found  in  possession  of  the  individual 
defendant.  Tt  has  been  shown,  that  the  danger  of 
its  being  parted  with,  of  its  being  lost  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  necessity  of  a  discovery,  justified  the 
applicatioii  to  a  Court  of  equity.    It  was  in  a 
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Court  of  equity  alone  that  the  relief  would  be     1824. 
real,  substantial,  and  effective.     The  parties  must 
certainly  havs  a  real  interest  in  the  case,  since 
their  personal  responsibility  is  acknowledged,  4nd, 
if  denied,  could  be  demi^nstrated. 

It  was  proper,  then,  to  make  a  decree  against 
the.  defendants  in  the  Circuit  Court,  if  the  law  of 
the  State  of  OI;iio  be  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
or  to  a  law  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  so  as  to  furnish  no  authority  to  those 
who  took,  or  to  those  who  received,  the  money 
for  which  this  suit  was  instituted. 

7.  Is  thai  law  unconstitutional  P 

This  point  was  argued  with  great  ability,  and   Tbe  derision 
decided  by  this  Court,  after  mature  and  deliberate  m^c^oi^  ri 
consideration,  in  the  case  of  MCuUoeh  v.   2%i?S^n/*' 
State  of  Maryland.    A  revision  of  that  opinion  *'°"**™''*- 
has  been   requested;   and  many  considerations 
combine  to  induce  a  review  of  it. 

The  foundation  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  tax  the  Bank,  is  laid  in  the  sup- 
posed character  of  that  institution.  The  argu- 
ment supposes  the  corporation  to  have  been  ori- 
ginated for  the  management  of  an  individual  con- 
cern, to  be  founded  upon  contract  betvueen  indivi- 
duals, having  private  trade  and  private  profit  for  its 
great  end  and  principal  object. 

If  these  pi-emises  were  true,  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  them  would  be  inevitable.  This  mere 
private  corporation,  engaged  in  its  own  business, 
with  its  own  views,  would  certainly  be  subject  to 
the  tlEixing  power  of  the  State,  as  any  individual 
would  be ;  and  the  casual  circumstance  of  its  being 
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1834.  eiiiplo;f ed  by  ihe  goterntteDt  in  the  tmtntloii  of 
its  &m1  aAirs,  would  no  moretxeifipt  iti  prifate 
busmess  from  the  operation  of  that  power,  than  h 
would  exempt  the  private  busineM  of  any  indivi- 
dual employed  in  the  Mme  manner.  But  the  pre^ 
mieeii  are  liot  true.  The  Bonk  is  not  coniidered 
*i  a  private  corporation^  whose  principal  object  ii 
ilfdivjdiwl  trade  Md  individual  profit;  bat  as  a 
ptWt  ^Korporaiton,  created  for  pnUicand  natioiifll 
purposes.  That  the  Hum  bniiness  of  banking  is^ 
in  Itt  6i^n  niltufs^  a  private  busifiMs,  and  fliay  hs 
earned  on  by  individuals  or  eompofiies  having  no 
political  connexion  with  tiie  goverrtmeit,  is  ad«- 
Mtted ;  but  the  Bank  is  not  such  M  individrid  or 
Oetopany.  It  was  not  created  for  its  own  saks,  m 
for  pritmie  purposes.  It  has  nihrer  beeitf  suppoiisd 
that  Congress  could  ofeate  soeh  a  corporatim. 
The  whole  o(Mnk>n  of  the  Coutt,  in  the  cose  of 
MCMoek  V.  The  ^taU  ofMarpkMd, is  fonded 
Oh/  and  sustaincfd  by^  the  idea  that  th»  Bank  is  oo 
iftstfum^at  which  is  *^  necessary  ami  pnp%i  Ito 
earrytng  iato  eflbet  the  powers  vestsd.  in  die  go* 
vernMent  of  the  United  States.''  iris  not  an  Iin 
strtHneiit  which  the  government  foind  readf  aadn^ 
mid  has  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  it*  p*V()osea} 
but  we  Whioh  was  et^MeS  in  the  for»  in  whieir  h 
now  appears,  for.natioiNd  purposes  Miy.  itis^ 
trttdoobt«dly»  ^pAble  of  transacting  priv«»  ss  #eD 
lui  public  busineis.  While  it  is  the  grsot 
liiMft  by  ^hich  the  fiscal  operations  of  tho 
teeiit  are  «ft^led,  it  is  also  trading  witb  indWk^ 
duals  fof  its  own  a^tanfage.  The  MppoHantar  m- 
<Mvoifr  (0  disfingnisll  lM{#e«ii  <hisr  tMdtmul  Hi 
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agencj  for  the  public,  between  its  Banking  opera-    1^24^ 
tiooa  and  thoee  qualities  which  it  possesses  in  "^'^^^^l^ 
oumnion  with  every  corporation,  such  as  indivi-        v. 
duality,  immortality,  d&c.    While  they  seem  to  ad-    '   ' 
mit  the  right  to  preserve'this  corporate  existence, 
they  deny  the  right  to  protect  it  in  its  trade  and 
business. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in-this  distinction,  it  would 
tend  to  show  that  so  much  of  the  act  as  incorpo* 
rates  the  Bank  is  constitutional,  but  so  much  of  it 
as  authorizes  its  Banking  operations  is  unconstitu- 
tionaL  Congress  can  make  the  inanimate  body, 
and  employ  the  machine  as  a  depository  of,  and 
vehicle  for,  the  conveyance  of  the  treasure  of  the 
nation,  if  it  be  capable  of  being  so  employed,  but 
cannot  breathe  into  it  the  vital  spirit  which  alone 
can  brjng  it  into  useful  existence. 

Let  this  distinction  be  considered. 

Why  is  it  that  Congress  can  incorporate  or 
create  a  Bank  ?  This  question  was  answered  in 
the  case  of  M^CtUloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland. 
It  is  an  instrument  which  is  ^^  necessary  and  pro- 
per'' for  carrying  on  the  fiscal  operations  of  go- 
vernment. Can  this  instrument,  on  any  rational 
calculation,  effect  its  object,  unless  it  be^endowed 
'with  that  faculty  of  lending  and  dealing  in  money, 
which  is  conferred  by  its  charter?  If  it  can,  if  it 
be  as  competent  to  the  purposes  of  government 
without,  as  with  this  faculty,  there  will  be  much 
difficulty  in  sustaining  that  essential  part  of  the 
charter.  If  it  cannot,  then  this  faculty  is  neces- 
sary to  the  Jegitiroate  operations  of  government, 
and  was  constitutionally  and  rightfully  engrafted 
on  the  institution.    It  is,  in  that  view  of  the  subject. 


U«8.Btiik. 
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1824.  the  vital  part  of  the  corporation ;  it  is  its  aoulj 
^"^J^^^  and  the  right  to  preserve  it  originates  in  the  same 
^r.^^  ^  principle,  with  the  right  to  preserve  the  skeleton  or 
body  which  it  animates.  The  distinction  between 
d^troying  what  is  denominated  the  corporate 
franchisOi  and  destroying  its  vivifying  principle,  is 
precisely  as  incapable  of  being  maintained,  as  a 
distinction  between  the  right  to  sentence  a  human 
being  to  death,  and  a  right  to  sentence  him  to  a 
total  privation  of  sustenance  during  life.  Deprive 
a  Bank  of  its  trade  and  business,  which  is  its  sus- 
tenance, and  its  immortality,  if  it  have  that  pro- 
perty, will  be  a  very  useless  attribute. 

This  distinction,  then,  has  no  real  existence. 
To  tax  its  faculties,  its  trade,  and  occupation,  is  to 
tax  the  Bank  itself?  To  destroy  or  preserve  the 
one,  is  to  destroy  or  preserve  the  other. 

It  is  urged,  that  Congress  has  not,  by  this  act  of 
incorporation,  created  the  faculty  of  trading  in 
money ;  that  it  had  anterior  existence,  and  may 
be  carried  on  by  a  private  individual,  or  company, 
as  well  as  by  a  corporation.  As  this  profession  or 
business  may  be  taxed,  regulated,  or  restrained, 
when  conducted  by  an  individual,  it  may,  likewise, 
be  taxed,  regulated,  or  restrained,  when  conduct-^ 
ed  by  a  corporation. 

The  general  correctness  of  these  propositions 
need  not  be  controverted.  Their  particular  ap- 
plication, to  the  question  before  the  Court,  is  alooe 
to  be  considered.  We  do  not  maintain  that  the 
corporate  character  of  the  Bank  exempts  its  ope- 
rations from  the  action  of  State  authority.  If  aa 
individual  were  to  be  endowed  with  the  aanie  &- 
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buUteSy  for  the  same  purposes,  he  would  be  equally     1824. 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  those  faculties.    The  ^^^^J^ 
operations  of  the  Bank  are  believed  not  only  to       ▼. 
yield  the  compensation  for  its  services  to  the  go-    ' 
vernment,  hut  to  be  essential  to  the  performance 
t>f  those  services.   Those  operations  give  its  "value 
to  the  currency  in  which  all  the  transactions  of  the 
government  are  conducted.     They  are,  therefore^ 
inseparably  connected    with  those  transactions^ 
They  enable  the  Bank  to  render  those  services  to 
the  nation  for  which  it  was  created,  and  are,  there* 
fore,  of  the  very  essence  of  its  character,  as  natiotf- 
al  instruments.     The  business  of  the  Bank  con« 
stitutes  its  capacity  to  perform  its  functions,  as  a 
machine  for  the  money  transactions  of  the  govern- 
ment.   Its  corporate  character  is  merely  an  inci- 
dent, which  enables  it  to  transact  that  business 
more  beneficially. 

Were  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  au- 
thorized, by  law,  to  appoint  agencies  throughout  the 
Union,  to  perform  the  public  functions  of  the  Bank, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  its  faculties,  as  a  necessary 
auxiliary  to  those  functions,  the  operations  of  those 
agents  would  be  as  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
States  as  the  Bank,  and  dot  more  so.  If,  instead 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  di&tinct  ofiice 
were  to  be  created  for  the  purpose,  filled  by  a  per- 
son who  should  receive,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
time,  labour,  and  expense,  the  profits  of  the  bank- 
ing business,  instead  of  other  emoluments,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  treasuiy,  which  banking  business 
was  essential  to  the  operations  of  the  government, 
would  each  State  in  the  Union  oossess  aright  to 
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18S4.    MjHrolUiewoperfttjaiMi?  TfaequMtlavaq 

w-v^  this  rigbt  would  depend  ouiatalwiiyt  be,  ave  theee 

r.      laeultiet  mq  ewentiai  4o  the  fitcal  operatioiui  of  the 

u.s,  BaoL  goY^funmnitp  iw  to  auibonM  Copgceis  to  confer 

them?    Let  thill  be  adoiitted,  and  the  queation, 

lioea  the  right  to  preaenre  themexlat?  QMiat  al** 

waya  be  anawe^red  in  the  affirmative. 

CSoogreaa  iraa  of  opinion  that  tbeae  facultiee 
were  neceaaary,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  perform 
the  aervicea  which  are  exacted  from  it,  and  for 
wUch  it  waa  created.  This  waa  certainly  a  quoa* 
tion  proper  fw  the  consideration  of  the  naUooal 
XiOgidature.  But,  were  it  now  to  undergo  reri* 
aiotti  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  aay,  that, 
without  tiie  employment  of  a  banking  capital^ 
thoea  aervicea  could  be  performed?  That  the 
eserciae  of  thew  fMultiea  greatly  facilitatea  the 
fiaoal  operationa  of  the  government,  b  too  obvioua 
£ir  eotttroveray ;  and  who  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  auppreaaion  of  them  would  notoiaterially 
adbot  thoae  operations,  and  eaaentiaUy  impair,  if 
not  totally  destroy,  the  utility  of  the  machine  to 
the  government  ?  The  currency  whidi  it  circu- 
latea,  by  means  of  ita  trade  with  individuala,  ia  be- 
lieved to  make  it  amorefit  instrament  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  government,  than  it  ooidd  otherwise  be ; 
aiid,  if  this  be  true,  the  capaciQr  to  carry  on  this 
trade,  i»  a  faculty  indiapenaable  to  the  character 
and  obje^ta  of  the  institution. 

The  appellants  admit,  that,  if  this  fiiculty  be 
neceasarj,  to  make  the  Bank  a  fit  instrument  fiar 
the  purpeeea  of  the  government,  Gongteaa  poa- 
I  ^  aMM  power  to  protect  the  machine  in 
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thist  as  in  ita  direct  fiscal  operations ;  biit  they  IftU. 
deny  that  it  is  necessary  to  those  purposes,  and  in- 
sist that  it  is  granted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  ,^^ 
members  of  the  corporation.  Were  this  proposi- 
tion to  be  admitted,  all  the  consequences  which 
are  drawn  from  it  might  follow.  But  it  is  not  ad- 
mitted. The  Court  has  already  stated  its  convic- 
tion, that  without  this  capacity  to  trade  with  indi- 
riduals,  the  Bank  would  be  a  very  defective  in- 
strument, when  considered  with  a  single  view  to 
its  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  government.  On 
this  point  the  whole  argument  rests. 

It  is  contended,  that,  admitting  Congress  to  pos- 
sess the  power,  this  exemption  ought  to  have  been 
expressly  asserted  in  the  act  of  incorporation ;  and, 
not  being  expressed,  ought  not  to  be  implied  by 
the  Court. 

It  is  not  unusual,,  for  a  legislative  act  to  involve 
consequences  which  are  not  expressed.  An  offi- 
cer, for  example,  is  ordered  to  arrest  an  indivi- 
dual. It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  usual,  to  say  that 
he  shall  not  be  punished  for  obeying  this  order* 
His  security  is  implied  in  the  order  itself.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  an  act  of  Congress  to  imply^ 
without  expressing,  this  very  exemption  from  State 
cohtrol,  which  is  said  to  be  so  objectionable  in  this 
instance.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue^  the  car- 
riers of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all 
those  institutions  which  are  public  in  their  naturi. 
are- examples  in  point  It  has  never  been  doobtsd, 
that  alt  who  are  employed  in  them,  are  protectei^ 
wUile  in  die  line  of  duty ;  and  yet  this  protecfioa 
is  not  .expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.    Itislii^ 

Vol.  IX.  m 
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1824.     cidental  to,  and  is  implied  in,  (he  several  acts  by 

"^"^^^^  which  these  institutions  are  created,  and  is  secured 

▼.        to  the  individuals  employed  in  them,  by  the  judi- 

u.S.BaDk.  ^jj^i  pQ^g|.  alone;  that  is,  the  judicial  power  is 

the  instrument  employed  by  the  government  in 

administering  this  security. 

That  department  has  no  will,  in  any  case.  If 
the  sound  construction  of  the  act  be,  that  it  exempts 
the  trade  of  the  Bank,  as  being  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  machine  necessary  to  the  fiscal  ope- 
rations of  the  government,  from  the  control  of  the 
States,  Courts  are  as  much  bound  to  give  it  that 
construction,  as  if  tlie  exemption  had  been  estab- 
lished in  express  terms.  Judicial  power,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  power  of  the  laws,  has 
no  existence.  Courts  are  the  mere  instruments 
of  the  law,  and  can  will  nothing.  When  they  are 
said  to  exercise  a  discretion,  it  is  a  mere  legal  dis- 
cretion, a  discretion  to  be  exorcised  in  discerning 
the  course  prescribed  by  law ;  and,  when  that  is 
discerned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  follow  it. 
Judicial  power  is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  elSect  to  the  will  of  the  Judge  ;  always 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
Legislature ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law. 
The  appldllants  rely  greatly  on  the  distinction 
between  the  Bank  and  the  public  institutions,  such 
as  the  mint  or  the  post  office.  The  agents  in 
those  offices  are,  it  is  said,  officers  of  govemmeaty 
and  are  excluded  from  a  seat  id  Congress.  Not 
so  the  directors  of  the  Bank.  The  connexion  of 
the  government  with  the  Bank,  is  likened  to  that 
with  contractors. 
It  will  not  be  Cuntended,  that  the  directors,  or 
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Other  officersof  the  Bank»areofficer8of government  1824. 
But  it  is  contended,  that,  were  their  resemblance 
to  contractors  more  perfect  than  it  is,  the  right  of  ^ 
the  State  to  control  its  operations,  if  those  opera- 
tions be -necessary  to  its  character,  as  a  machine 
employed  by  the  government,  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed. Can  a  contractor  for  supplying  a  military 
post  with  provisions,  be  restrained,  from  making 
purchases  within  any  State,  or  from  transporting 
the.  provisions  to  the  place  at  which  the  troops 
were  stationed?  or  could  he  be  fined  or  taxed  for 
doing  so  ?  We  have  not  yet  heard  these  questions 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  true,  that  the 
property  of  the  contractor  may  be  taxed,  as  the 
property  of  other  citizens;  and  «o  may  the  local 
property  of  the  Bank.  But  we  do  not  admit  that 
the  act  of  purchasing,  or  of  conveying  the  articles 
purchased,  can  be  under  State  control. 

If  the  trade  of  the  Bank  be  essential  to  its  cha- 
racter, as  a  machine  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
government,  that  trade  must  be  as  exempt  from 
State  control  as  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  Indeed,  a  tax  bears  upon  the  whole 
machine ;  as  well  upon  the  faculty  of  collecting 
and  transmitting  the  money  of  the  nation,  as  on 
that  of  discounting  the  notes  of  individuate.  No 
distinction  is  taken  between  them. 

Considering  the  capacity  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  banking,  as  aii  important  feature  in  the 
character  of  this  corporation,  which  was  necessa- 
ry, to  make  it  a  fit  instrument  for  the  objects  fot 
which  it  was  created,  the  Court  adheres  to  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  JfCii2fecA  against  TkeBteto 
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1824.     of  Maryland^  and  ia  of  opioioo,  that  the  act  of 

^^^jj^^  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  is  certaiqly  much  mope 

▼.        objectionable  than  that  of  the  State  of  Marylapdi 

U.aBuL  jg  repugnant. to  a  law  of  the  United  Statep,  made 

in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  and,  therefore, 

void.     The  counsel  for  the  appellants  are  too 

intelligent,  and  have  toomuchself  respect,  to  pre- 

tend,  that  a  void  act  can  afford  any  protection  to 

the  oflicers  who  execute  it.    They  expressly  admit 

that  it  cannot. 

It  being  then  shown,  we  think  conclusively,  that 
the  defendants  could  derive  neither  authority  iior 
protection  from  the  act  which  they  executed,  and 
that  this  suit  is  not  against  the  State  of  Ohio  with- 
in thd  view  of  the  constitution,  the  Stale  being  no 
party  on  the  record,  the  only  real  question  in  the 
cause  is,  whether  the  record  contains  sufficient 
matter  to  juatify  the  Court  in  pronouncing  a  decree 
against  the  defendants  ?  That  this  question  is  at- 
teiided  with  great  difficulty,  has  not  been  conceal- 
ed or  denied.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  de^ 
fendants,^  Osborne  and  Harper,. are  incontestably 
liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  money  taken  out 
of  the  Bank;  thatthe  defendant,  Currie,  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  sum  received  by  him,  it  having 
come  to  his  hands  with  full  knowledge  of  the  un- 
lawful means  by  which  it  was  acquired ;  that  the 
defendant,  Sullivan,  is  also  responsible  for  the 
sum  specifically  delivered  to  him,  with  notice  that 
it  was  the  property  of  the  Bank,  unless  the  form  of 
having  made  an  entry  on  the  books  of  the  treasury 
can  countervail  the  fact,  that  it  was,  in  truth,  kept 
tmtouched, in  a  trunk,  by  itself,  as  a  deposit,  to  await 
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tbe  ev#Dt  of  the  pendiog  suit  respeoting  it;  we  1824. 
may  ley  it  down  ae  a'prpposition,  safely  to  be  af- 
firmedf  that  all  the  defendants  in  the  cause  were 
liable  in  an  action  at  law  for  the  amount  of  this  '  * 
decree*  If  the  original  injunction  was  properly 
awarded,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  opinion,  the  money,  having  reached  the 
Imnds  of  all  those  to  whom  it  afterwards  came 
with  notice  of  that  injunction,  might  be  pursueii 
so  long  as  it  remained  a  distinct  deposit,  neither 
mixed  with  the  money  of  the  treasury,  nor  put  intd 
ciioidation.  Were  it  to  be  admitted,  that  tbe  on-^ 
giaal  injunction  was  not  properly  awarded,  still 
the  amended  and  supplemental  bill,  which  brings 
befinre  the  Court  all  the  parties  who  had  been  coih 
oeroed  in  the  transaction,  was  filed  after  the  eaose 
€»f  action  had  completely  accrued.  The  mon^of 
the  Bank  had  h^n  taken,  without  authority^  by 
some  of  the  defendants,  and  waa  detained  by  the 
only  person  who  wae  not  an  original  wrong  doer, 
in  a  specific  form ;  ap  that  detinue  might  have  beeli 
maintained  for  it,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  to  prove  the  facts  which  are  necessary  tx> 
establish  the  identity  of  the  property  sued  for. 
Under  such  circumstances^  we  think,  a  Court  of 
equity  may  afibrd  its  aid,  on  the  ground  that  a  dis- 
covery is  necessary,  and  alscFon  the  sameprincijde 
that  an  io^ifBction  issues  to  restrain  a  p^rseo  who 
baa  fraudulently  obtained  poeseesioo  of  negotiable 
]|0te%  fi^om  putting  them  into  circulation;  ob  a 
person  having  the  apparent  ownership  of  stodi 
really  belonging  to  another,  firom  transferring  it. 
Tbe  soit^  then,  might  be  as  well  suttained  ih  a 
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1824.  Court  of  equity  as  in  a  Court  of  law,  and  the  ob- 
^"^Y^^  jection  that  the  interests  of  the  State  are  commit- 
T.  ted  to  subordinate  agents,  if  true,  is  the  unavoida- 
ble consequence  of  exemption  from  being  sued — 
of  sovereignty.  The  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  sometimes  committed  to  subordinate  agents. 
It  was  the  case  in  Hoyt  v.  Gehian^  in  the  case 
of  The  Apollon^  and  in  the  case  of  Doddridge^s 
Lessee  V.  Thompson  and  Wright^  and  in  many 
others.  An  independent  foreign  sovereign  cannot 
be  sued,  and  does  not  appear  in  Court.  But  a 
friend  of  the  Court  comes  in,  and,  by  suggestion^ 
gives  it  to  understand,  that  his  interests  are  in- 
volved in  the  controversy.  The  interests  of  the 
sovereign,  in  such  a  case,  and  in  every  other  where 
he  chooses  to  assert  th'}m  .under  the  name  of  the 
rea*  party  to  the  cause  are  as  well  defended  as  if 
he  were  a  party  to  the  record.  But  his  preten- 
sions, where  they  are  not  well  founded,  cannot 
arrest  the  right  of  a  party  having  a  right  to  the 
thing  for  which  he  sues.  Where  the  right  is  in 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  possession  in  the  defendant, 
the  inquiry  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  title  in  a  sovereign.  The  Court  must  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  assertion,  and  examine  the 
title.  Tn  the  case  at  bar,  the  tribunal  established 
by  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding, 
ultimately,  in  all  cases  of  this  description,  had  so- 
lemnly determined,  that  a  State  law  imposing  a 
tax  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  before  the  wrong  was  commit- 
ted for  which  this  suit  was  brought 
We  think,  then,  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  da- 
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cree  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Ohio,     1824. 
80  far  as  it  directs  restitution  of  the  specific  sum    ^^^^ 
of  98,000  dollars,  which  was  taken  out  of  the        ▼. 
Bank  unlawfully,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
defendant,  Samuel  Sullivan,  when  the  injunction 
was  awarded,  in  September,  1 820,  to  restrain  him 
from  paying  it  away,  or  in  any  manner  using  it; 
and  so  far  as  it  directs  the  payment  of  the  remain- 
ing sum  of  2000  dollars,  by  the  defendants,  Ralph 
Osborne  and  John  L.  Harper;  but  that  the  same 
is  erroneous,  so  far  as  respects  the  interest  on  the 
coin,  part  of  the  said  .98,000  dollars,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  this  Court,  that,  while  the  parties  were 
restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  Circuit  Court 
from  using  it,  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
interest.    The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
district  of  Ohio  is  affirmed,  as  to  the  said  sums  of 
98,000  dollars,  and  2000  dollars;  and  reveraediras 
to  the  residue. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson^  The  argument  in  this 
cause  presents  three  questions:  1.  Has  Con- 
gress granted  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
an  unlimited  right  of  suing  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States?  2.  Could  Congtess  constitu- 
tionally grant  such  a  right?  and  3.  Has  the 
power  of  the  Court  been  legally  and  constitutionally 
exercised  in  this  suit  ? 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  public  mind 
will  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  decision  of  the 
Qourt  here  rendered ;  for,  whether  necessary  or 
unnecessary  originally,  a  state  of  things  has  now 
grown  up,  in  some  of  the  Staties^  which  renders  all 
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1 824;  the  protection  necesBaiy,  that  ibe  general  govern^ 
ment  can  give  to  this  Bank.  The  policy  of  th« 
decision  is  obvious,  that  is,  if  the  Bank  is  to  be  miuh 
tained ;  and  few  will  bestow  upon  its  legal  cor- 
rectness, the  reflection,  that  it  is  necessary  to  test 
it  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  under  which  it  is 
rendered. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  is  now  identi- 
fied with  the  administration  of  the  national  go* 
vemment.  It  is  an  immense  machine,  economi- 
cally and  beneficially  applied  to  the  fiscal  trans-- 
actions  of  the  nation.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  dispense  with  it,  and  they  have  failed ;  serious 
aftd  very  weighty  doubts  have  been  entertained  of 
its  constitutionality,  but  they  have  been  abandoned ; 
and  it  is  now  become  the  functionary  that  collects^ 
the  depository  that  holds,  the  vehicle  that  trans* 
ports,  the  guard  that  protects,  and  the  agent  that 
distributes  and  pays  away,  the  millions  that  pass 
annually  through  the  national  treasury ;  and  all 
this,  not  only  without  expense  to  the  government, 
but  after  paying  a  large  bonus,  ^d  sustaining  ac- 
tual annual  losses  to  a  large  amount ;  furnishing 
the  only  possible  means  of  embodying  the  most 
ample  security  for  so  immense  a  charge. 

Had  its  effects,  however,  and  the  views  of  its 
framers,  been  confined  exclusively  to  its  fiscal 
uses^  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  suitt  and 
the  laws  in  which  it  originated,  would  never  have 
had  existence.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  with 
that  object  was  combined  another,  of  a  very  gene- 
ral^ and  not  less  important  character. 

The  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  former  Bank^ 
led  toState  creations  of  Banks ;  each  new  Bank  in- 
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creased  the  facilities  of  creating  others;  and  the  1824. 
necessities  of  the  general  government,  both  to 
make  use  of  the  State  Banks  for  their  deposits, 
and  to  borrow  largely  of  all  who  would  lend  to 
them,  produced  that  rage  for  multiplying  Banks, 
which,  aided  by  the  emoluments,  derived  to  the 
States  in  their  creation,  and  the  many  individual 
incentives  which  ttiey  developed,  soon  inundated 
the  country  with  a  new  description  of  bills  of  ere* 
dit,  against  which  it  was  obvious  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  opposed  no  adequate  in- 
hibition. 

A  specie-paying  Bank,  with  an  overwhelming 
capital,  and  tho  whole  aid  of  the  government  de-; 
posits,  presented  the  only  resource  to  which  the 
government  could  resort,  to  restore  that  power 
over  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  evidently  intended  to  give  to 
Congress  alone.  But  this  necessarily  involved  a 
restraint  upon  individual  cupidity,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  State  power;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  mighty  effort  neces- 
sary to  put  down  an  evil  spread  so  wideband  arrived 
to  such  maturity,  to  be  made  without  embodying 
against  it  an  immense  moneyed  combination,  which 
could  not  fail  of  making  its  influence  to  be  felt, 
wherever  its  claimances  could  reach,  or  its  in- 
dustry and  wealth  be  brought  to  operate.    , 

I  believe,  that  the  good  sense  of  a  people,  who 
know  that  they  govern  themselves,  and  feel  that 
they  have  no  interests  distinct  from  those  of  their 
government,  would  readily  concede  to  the  Bank, 
thus  circumstanced,  some,  if  not  all  the  rights  here 
Vol.  IX.  no 
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1824.     contended  for.     But  I  cannot  persuade  myself, 

'^^'^y^^^  that  tlicy.have  been  conceded  in  the  extent  which 

V.        thi^  decision  affirms.     Whatever  might  be  proper 

U,  S.  Bank,  j^  j^g  j^jj^  ^^  ^^  amendment  of  the  constitution, 

this  Court  is  only,  at  present,  expounding  its  ex- 
isting provisions. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self, that  the  constitution  saactions  the  vesting  of 
the  right  of  action  in  this  Bank,  in  cases  in  which 
the  privilege  is  exclusively  personal,  or  in  any  case, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  a  question  might  pos- 
sibly be  raised  in  it,  involving  the  constitution,  or. 
coniAitutionality  of  a  law,  of  the  United  States. 

When  law^  were  heretofore  passed  for  raising 
a  revenue  by  a  duty  on  stamped  paper,  the  tax  was 
quietly  acquiesced  in,  notwithstanding  it  entrench* 
ed  so  closely  on  the  unquestionable  power  of  the 
States  over  the  law  of  contracts ;  but  had  the  same 
law  which  declared  void  contracts  not  written  up- 
on stamped  paper,  declared, .  that  every  person 
holding  such  paper  should  be  entitled  ta  bring 
his  action  '<  in  any  Circuit  Court^'  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  there  could 
have  been  but  one  opinion  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  such  a  provision.  The  whole  jurisdiction 
over  contracts,  might  thus  have  been  taken  from 
the  State  Courts,  and  conferred  upon  tliose  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  would  the  evil  have  rested 
there ;  by  a  similar  exercise  of  power,  imposing  a 
stamp  on  deeds  generally,  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory-  of  the  Stdte,  whoever  might  be  parties, 
even  between  citizens  of  the  sameState— jurisdic- 
tion of  suits  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  legacies 
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ordistribuiive  portions  of  in  testates^  estates — ^jurls-  1824. 
diction,  in  fact,  over  almost  every  possible  case,  ^^^^^ 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Courts  of  the  United  v. 
States.  Wills  may  be  required  to  be  executed  on 
stamped  paper ;  taxes  may  be,  and  have  been,  im« 
posed  upon  legacies  and  distributions ;  and,  in  all 
such  cases,  there  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  *a 
probability,  that  a  question  may  .arise,  involving 
the  constitutionality,  construction,  &c.  of  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  circumstance,  that  the 
questions  which  the  case  involves,  are  to  determine 
its  character,  whether  those  questions  be  made  in 
the  case  or  not,  then  every  case  here  alluded  to, 
may  as  well  be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  as  those  to  which  this  Bank  is 
a  party.  But  still  farther,  as  was  justly  insisted 
in  argument,  there  is  not  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  acquired  under  laws  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  be  the  number  of  mesne  trans- 
fers that  it  may  have  undergone,  over  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
might  not  be  extended  ^y  Congress,  upon  the  V9* 
ry  principle  on  which  the  right  of  suit  in  this  Bank 
is  here  maintained.  Nor  is  the  case  of  the  alien, 
put  in  argument,  at  all  inapplicable.  The  one 
acquires  its  character  of  individual  property,  as  the 
other  does  bis  political  existence,  under  a  law  of  the 
United  States ;  and  there  is  not  a  suit  which  may 
be  instituted  to  recover  the  one,  nor  an  action  of 
ejectment  to  be  brought  by  the  other,  in  which  a 
irigbt  acquired  under  a  law  of  the  United  States^ 
does  not  lie  as  essentially  at  the  basis  of  the  right 
of  action,  as  in  the  suits  brought  by  this  Bank. 
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1824.  It  10  no  answer  to  the  argument,  to  my,  that  the 
law  of  the  United  Stales  is  but  ancillary  to  the 
constitution,  as  to  the  alien;  for  the  constitutioi^ 
could  do  nothing  for  him  without  the  law:  and, 
whether  the  question  be  upon  law  dr  constitution, 
still  if  the  possibility  of  its  arising  be  a  sufficient 
circumstance  to  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  that  possibility  exists 
with  regard  to  every  suit  affected  by  alien  disa- 
bilities; to  real  actions  in  time  of  peace— to  all 
actions  in  time  of  war. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself,  then,  that,  with  these 
palpable  consequ)ences  in  view,  Congress  ever 
could  have  intended  to  vest  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  of  suit  to  the  extent  here 
claimed.  And,  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
with  whiqh  this  point  has  been  argued,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  a  consideration 
of  them  with  a  view  to  the  context,  will  be  found 
to  leave  it  by  no  means  a  clear  case,  that  such  is 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  act  of  incorporation. 
To  be  sure^if  ihe  act  had  simply  and  substantively 
given  the  right  *^  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States,**  there  could  have 
been  no  question  made  upon  the  construction  of 
those  words.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The 
words  are,  not  that  the  Bank  shall  be  made  able 
and  capable  in  law,  to  sue,  &c.,  but  that  it  shall, 
''by  a  certain  name,**  be  made  able  and  capa- 
ble in  law  to  do  the  various  acts  therein  enii^ 
merated.  And  these  words,  under  the  force  of 
which  this  suit  is  instituted,  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  incorporating  clause  of  this  act,  a  elmse 
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which  is  well  understood  to  be,  and  which  this  1824. 
Court,  in  the  case  ofDeveauXf  has  recognised  to  be,  ^"^^bonT^ 
littl  e  more  than  the  mere  common  place  or  formula  v. 
ofsuc  h  an  act  The  name  of  a  corporation  is 
the  symbol  of  its  personal  existence ;  a  misnomer 
there  is  fatal  to  a  suit,  (and  still  more  fatal  as  to 
other  transactions.)  By  the  incorporating  clause, 
a  name  is  given  it,  and,  with  that  name,  a  place 
among  created  beings;  then  usually  follows  an 
enumeration  of  the  ordinary  acts  in  which  it  may 
personate  a  natural  man;  and  among  those  acts, 
the  right  to  sue  and  bo  sued,  of  which  the  Court, 
inDeveaux'a  case,  very  correctly  remarks,  that  it 
is  **  a  power  which  if  not  incident  to  a  corporation, 
is  conferred  by  every  incorporating  act,  and  is  not 
understood  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular Court,  but  to  give  a  capacity  to  the  corpo- 
ration to  appear  as  a  corporation  in  any  Court 
which  would  by  law  have  cognizance  of  the  cause 
if  brought  by  individuals/'  With  this  qualifica- 
tion, the  clause  in  question  will  be  construed,  as  an 
enumeration  of  incidents,  instead  of  a  siring  of 
enactments;  and  such  a  construction  is  strongly 
countenanced  by  the  concluding  senteace  of  the 
section  j  for,  after  running  through  the  whole  rou- 
tine of  powers,  most  jo(  which  are  unquestionably 
incidental,  and  needed  no  enactiiient  to  vest  them, 
it  concludes  thus :  ''and  generally  to  do  and  exe- 
cute all  and  singular  the  acts,  matters,  and  tilings, 
which  to  them  it  shall  and  may  appertain  to  do." 
And,  in  going  over  the  act,  it  will  be  found,  that 
whenever  it  is  contemplated  to  vest  a*  power  not 
incidental,  it  is  done  bv  a  s|)ccific  provision*  made 
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1824.  the  subject  of  a  distinct  clause ;  such  is  that  power 
^•^J^J^^^  to  transact  the  business  of  the  loan -office  of  the 
.Yl  United  States;  And,  indeed^  there  is  one  section 
of  the  act|  which  strikingly  exhibits  the  light  in 
which  the  law-makers  considered  the  incorporating 
clause.  I  mean  the  tenth;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  same  clause  in  the  seventh  section, 
which  is  supposed  to  confer  this  sweeping  power 
to  sue,  confers  also,  in  terms  equally  comprehen- 
sive, the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  institution, 
and  **  to  do  and  execute  all  and  singular  the  mat- 
ters and  things,  which  to  them  it  shall  and  may 
appertain  to  do/'  contains  an  enactment  in  tho 
following  words:  ^*that  they  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  officers,  clerks,  and  servants,  under 
them,  for  executing  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  to  allow  them  such  compensation  for 
their  services  respectively,  as  shall  be  reasonable; 
and  shall  be  capable  of  exercising  such  other 
powers  and  authorities  for  the  well  governing  and 
ordering  the  officers  of  the  said  corporation,  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
ordinances,  of  the  same  ;''  a  section  which  would 
have  been  altogether  unnecessary,  had  the  seventh 
section  been  considered  as  enacting,  instead  of 
enumerating  and  limiting^  I  consider  the  incor- 
porating clause,  then,  not  as  purporting  the  absolute 
investment  of  any  power,  but  as  the  usual  and  for- 
mal declaration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  artifi- 

> 

cial  should  personate  the  natural  person,  in  the 
traxisactions  incident  to  ordinary  life,  or  to  the  pe* 
culiar  objects  of  its  creation ;  and,  therefore,  not 
vesting  the  right  to  sue  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
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States,  but  only  the  right  of  personating  the  na-  i824. 
tural  man  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
might,  upon  general  principles,  in  any  otlier  Courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  Andthis,  I  say,  is  con- 
sonant to  the  decision  in  Dettau£%  case,  and  sus- 
tained by  abundant  evidence  oq  the  face  of  the  act 
itself.  Indeed,  any  other  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
section,  converts  some  of  its  jprovbions  into  abso- 
lute nonsense. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
admit,  ^lat  fhe  phraseology  of  this  act  has  been 
varied  from  that  incorporating  the  former  Bank, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  decision  in Devaatix'^  case* 
But  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  design,  the  purpoi^t  of  Z>ev€atix^5  case  has 
been  idisapprehended.  The  Court  there  decide, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  de- 
pended, (1 0  on  the  character  of  the  cause,  (2.) 
on  thjB  character  of  the  parties ;  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  confined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  to  the  second  class  of  cases,  and  the  in- 
corporating act  contained  no.  words  that  pur- 
ported to  carry  it  further.  Whether  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  United  States  cbuld  extend  it  as 
far  as  is  here  insisted  on,  or  what  words  ^ould  be 
adequate  to  that  purpose,  the  case  neither  called 
on  the  Court  to  decide,  nor  has  it  proposed  to  de- 
cide. If  any  thing  is  to  be  inferred  from  that  de- 
cision on  those  points,  it  \t  unfavourable  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  words  inserted  in  the  present 
act.  For,  the  argument  of  the  Court  intimates, 
that  where  the  Legislature  propose  to  give  jurist 
diction  to  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  they  do 
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1824.  it  by  a  separate  provision,  as  m  the  case  of  tlie 
action  of.  debt  for  exceeding  the  sum  authorized 
to  be  loaned.  And  on  the  words  of  the  incorpo' 
rating  section,  it  makes  this  remark, ''  that  it  is  not 
understood  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  any  parti- 
cular Court,  but  to  give  a  capacity  to  the  corporation 
to  appear  as  a  corporation  in  any  Court,  which 
would  by  law  have  cognizance  of  the  cause  if 
brought  by  individuals.  If  jurisdiction  is  mven  by 
this  clause  to  the  federal  Courts,  it  is  equally 
given  to  all  Courts  having  original  jurisdiction* 
and  for  all  sums,  however  small  they  be.*'  Now, 
the  difference  of  phraseology  between  the  former 
act  and  the  present,  in  the  clause  in  question,  is 
this:  the  former  has  these  words,  ''may  sue  and 
be  sued,  &c.  in  Courts  of  record  or  any  other 
place  whatsoever;*'  the  present  act  has  substi- 
tuted these  words,  ''in  all  State  Courts  having 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  in  any  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States.'*  Now,  the  defect  here 
could  not  have  been  the  want  of  adequate  words, 
had  the  intent  appeared  to  have  boon,^  to  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  ofVany  particular  Court.  For,  if 
the  Circuit  Courts  were  Courts  of  record,  the 
right  of  suit  given  was  as  full  as  any  other  words 
could  have  made  it.  But,  as  the  Court  in  its  owd 
words  assigns  the  ground  of  its  decision,  the  clause 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  enlarge  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  Courts^  and  therefore  could 
Yiot  have  been  intended  to  enhirge  that  of  the 
federal  Courts,  much  less  to  hove  extended  it  to 
the  smallest  sum  i)ossible.  Therefore  it  concludes, 
tliat  the  clfiuse  is  one  of  itierc  <;numeratioh,  cou- 
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tamiug,  as  it  expresses  it,  *^  the  powers  wliicb,  if  18S4. 
not  incident  to  a  corporation,  are  conferred  by 
every  incorporating  act,  and  are  not  understood  to 
enlarge,''  &c.  If,  then,  this  variation  bad  in  view 
the  object  which  is  attributed  to  it,  the  words  in- 
tended to  answer  that  object  have  been  inserted  so 
unhappily  as  to  neutralize!  its  influence ;  but,  J 
think  It  much  more  consistent  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  draftsman,  who  was  known  to  ^ifive 
been  an  able  lawyer,  to  believe  that,  with  such 
an  object  in  view,  be  would  have  pursued  a  much 
more  plain  and  obvious  course,  and  given  it  a 
distinct  and  unequivocal  section  to  itself,  or  at 
least  have  worded  it  with  more  marked  attention. 
This  opinion  is  further  supported,  by  considering 
the  absurdities  that  a  contrary  opinion  would  lead 
to. 

A  literal  translation  of  the  words  in  question  is 
impossible.  Nothing  but  inconsistencies  present 
themselves,  if  we  attempt  to  apply  it  without  a  re- 
ference to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  forming  together  the  judicial  system  of  the 
Uniom  The  words  are,  ^^  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
^^.,  in  any  State  Court  having  competent  juris- 
diction, and  in  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
Stites."  But  why  should  one  member  of  the 
passage  bo  entitled  to  an  enacting  effect,  and  not 
the  residue  ?  Yet,  who  will  impute  to  the  Legisla- 
ture or  the  draftsman,  and  intention  to  vest  a  ju- 
risdiction by  these  words  in  a  State  Court  .^  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  positive  effect ;  since  the  failure 
of  one  enactment,  because  of  a  want  either  of 
power  to  give  or  capacity  to  receive,  will  not  coh- 
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1824.  trol  the  effect  as  to  any  other  enactment  I  speak 
v-^^^^  of  the  intent  or  understanding  of  the  law-maker ; 
V.  ^  who  must  have  used  these  words,  as  applicable  to 
the  State  Courts,  in  an  enacting  sense,  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  have  used  them  in  that  sense,  as  to  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  Yet  I  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  impute  to  him,  or  to  'the  Le- 
gislature of  the  country,  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
that  such  an  enactment,  if  it  was  one,  could  not 
give  a  right  to  sue  in  the  State  Courts,  if  the  right 
did  not  exist  without  it.  Or,  in  fact,  that  ^uch 
enactment  was  altogether  unnecessary,  if  the  le- 
gislative power,  which  must  give  effect  to  such  an 
enactment,  was  adequate  to  constitute  effcitetoally 
this  body  corporate. 

But  why  should  this  supposed  enactment  go 
still  farther,  and  confer  the  ^capacity  to  be  sued, 
isis  well  as  to  s^e,  either  in  the  Courts  of  the  one 
jurisdiction  or  the  other?  Did  the  lawgivers  sup- 
pose that  this  corporation  would  not  be  subject  to 
suit,  without  an  express  enactment  for  that  pur- 
pose also?  Or  Wjas  it  guilty  of  the  more  unaccount- 
able mistake,  of  supposing  that  it  could  confer  up- 
on individuals,  indiscriminately,  this  privilege  of 
bringing  suits  in  the  Courts  of  the  Unitsd  States 
against  the  Bank  ?  that  too,  for  a  cause  of  action 
originating,  say,  in  woiiL  and  labour,  or  in  a  spe- 
cial action  on  the  case,  or  perhaps,  ejectment  to 
try  title  to  land  mortgaged  by  a  person  not  having 
the  estate  in  him,  or  purchased  of  a  tortious  hold- 
er for  a  banking  house  ?  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
supposition ;  and  yet,  if  one  is  an  enactment,  and 
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lakes  effect  as  such,  tbey  are  all  enactments,  for     1824. 
they  are  uttered  eodemflatu. 

My  own  Qonclusioo  is,  that  none  of  them  are 
enactmentSi  but  all  merely  declaratory;  or,  at 
most,  only  enacting,  in  the  words  of  the  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Deveaux,  that  the  Bank  may,  by  its 
corporate  name  and  "metaphysical  existence,  bring 
suit,  or  personate  the  natural  man,  in  the  Courts 
specified,  as  though  it  were  in  fact  a  natural  per- 
son;  that  is,  in  those  cases  in  which,  according  to 
existing  laws,  suits  may  be  brought  in  the  Courts 
specified  respectively. 

Indeed,  a  more  unrestricted  sense  given  to  the 
words  of  the  act,  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  a  literal  exercise  of  the  right  of  suit,  sup- 
posed to  be  granted,  would  be  impossible.  Can 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  be  sued  (in  the  li- 
teral language  of  the  act)  'Mn  any  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States?'^  in  that  of  Ohio,  or  Loui- 
siana, for  instance?  Locality,  in  this  respect, 
cannot  be  denied  to  such  an  institution ;  or,  at 
least,,  it  is  only  incidentally,  by  distress  infinite,  or 
attachment^  for  instance,  that  such  a  duit  could  be 
maintained^  Nor,  on  the  other  band,  could  the 
Bank  sue  literally  in  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  must,  of  necessity,  be  confined  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  that  district  in  which  the  de^ 
fendant  resides,  or  is  tp  be  found;  And  thus,  at 
last,  we  circumscribe  these  general  words,  by  re- 
ference to  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States, 
as  ifc  existed  at  the  time.  And  why  the  same  re^ 
•triction  should  not  have  been  imposed,  as  -  to 
amount,  which  is  imposed  as  to  all  other  suitors, 
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1824*     to  wit,  500  Hollars  aiid  upwards,  is  to  me  inseruta^ 
^^r^  ble,  except  on  the  supposition  that  this  clause  was 
sbo .      not  inUinded  for  any,  other  purpose  than  that  which 
V.  S.  Bank,  j  jj^^^  supposed.    The  United  States  have  suffer- 
ed no  other  suitors  to  institute  a  suit  in  its  Courts 
for  less  than  that  sum,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
why  the  Bank  should  be  permitted  to  institute  a 
suit  to  recover,  if  it  will,  a  single  cent.    This  con* 
sideration  is  expressly  drawn  into  notice  by  this 
Court,  in  the  case  of  DetcauXy  and  if  it  was  enti- 
tfed  to  weight  then,  in  fixing  the  construction  of 
the  incorporating  sdction,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  unnoticed  now. 

I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  a  point,  which  is  in 
fact  secondary  and  subordinate;  for  if  Congress 
can  vest  this  jurisdiction^  and  the  people  will  it, 
the  act  may  be  amended,  and  the  jurisdiction  vest- 
ed. I  next  proceed  to  consider,  more  distinctly, 
the  constitutional  <iuestion,  on  the  right  to  vest 
the  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  here  contended  for. 
And  here  I  must  observe,  thot  I  altogether  mis- 
understood the  counsel,  who  argued  the  cause  for 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  if  any  of  them  contended 
against  the  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  the 
cause  involved  questions  depending  on  general 
principles.  No  one  can  question,  that  the  Court 
whicli  has  jurisdiction  of  the  principal  question, 
must  exorcise  jurisdiction  over  every  question. 
Neither  did  1  understand  them  as  denying,  that 
if  Congress  could  confer  on  the  Circuit  Courts 
appsellute,  they  could  confer  original  jurisdicdon^ 
The  argument  went  to  deny  the  right  to  assume 
jurisdiction  on  n  mere  hypotliesis.    It  was  one  of 
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description,  identity,  definition;  they  contended,     1824. 
that  until  a  question  involving  the  construction  or  ^*^[^^^ 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States       v. 
did    actually  arise,    the  casus  federis  was  not^'^*^"^' 
presented,  on  which  the  constitution  authorized 
the  government  to  take  to  itself  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cause.     That  until  such  a  question  actually 
arose,  until  such  a  case  was  actually  presented, 
nan  constat  but  the  cause  depended  upon  ge- 
neral principles,  exclusively  cognizable  in  the  State 
Courts ;  that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  sanctioned  the  assumption  of  juris- 
diction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  any  pre- 
vious stage. 

And  this  doctrine  has  my  hearty  concurrence  in 
its  general  application.  A  very  simple  case  may 
be  stated,  to  illustrate  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  two  governments.  By 
virtue  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  aliens  holding 
lands  were  exempted  from  alien  disabilities,  and 
made  capable  of  holding,  aliening,  and  transmit- 
ting their  estates,  in  common  with  natives.  But 
why  should  the  claimants  of  such  lands,  to  all 
eternity,  be  vested  with  the  privilege  of  bringing 
an  original  suit  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  true,  a  question  might  be  made,  upon  the  ef- 
fect of  the  treaty,  on  the  rights*  claimed  by  or 
through  the  alien;  but  until  that  question  does 
arise,  nay,  until  a  decision  against  the  right  takes 
place,  what  end  has  the  United  States  to  subserve 
in  claiming  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  ?  Such  is 
the  present  law  of  the  United  States,  as  to  all  but 
this  one  distipguished  party  i  and  that  law  was 
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1824.  passed  when  the  doctrines,  the  views,  and  ends  of 
the  constitution,  were,  at  least,  as  well  understood 
as  they  are  at  present.  I  attach  much  importance 
to  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  not  only 
as  a  measure  of  policy,  but  as  a  cotemporaneous 
exposition  of  the  constitution  on  this  subject ;  as 
an  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  constitution,  de- 
duced from  a  knowledge  of  its  views  and  policy. 
The  object  was,  to  secure  a  uniform  construction 
and  a  steady,  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union- 
Except  as  far  as  this  purpose  might  require,  the  ge- 
neral government  had  no  interest  iii  stripping  the 
State  Courts  of  their  jurisdiction;  their  policy 
would  rather  lead  to  avoid  incumbering  themselves 
with  it.  Why  then  should  it  be  vested  with  juris- 
diction in  fL  thousand  cat  3cs,  on  a  mere  possibility 
of  a  question  arising,  w.Jch  question,  at  lost,  does 
not  occur  in  one  of  them  ?  Indeed,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive how  such  a  reach  of  jurisdiction  can  be  as- 
serted, without  changing  the  reading  of  the  con- 
stitution on  this  subject  altogether.  The  judicial 
power  extends  only  to  **  cases  arising,"  tliat  is,  ac- 
tual, not  potential  cases.  The  framers  ofilie  con- 
stitution knew  better,  than  to  trust  such  a  quo  mi- 
nus fiction  in  the  hands  of  any  government. 

I  have  never  understood  any  one  to  question  the 
right  of  Congress  to  vest  original  jurisdiction  in 
its  inferior  Courts,  in  cases  coming  properly  with- 
in the  description  of  ^' cases  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;"  but  surely  it  mdst  first  be 
ascertained,  in  some  proper  mdde^  that  the  cases 
are  such  as  the  constitution  describes.  By  pos- 
sibility^ a  constitutional  question  may  be  raised  in 
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any  eonceivable  suit  that  maybe  instituted;  but  1824. 
that  would  be  a  very  insufficient  ground  for  assu-  ^"^T^^J?^ 
ming  universal  jurisdiction ;  and  yet,  that  a  ques-  t. 
tion  has  been  made,  as  that,  for  instance,  on  the  U-^-^*°^ 
Bank  charter,  and  may  again  be  made,  seems  still 
worse,  as  a  ground  for  extending  jurisdiction. 
For,  the  folly  of  raising  it  again  in  every  suit  insti- 
tuted by  the  Bank,  is  too  great,  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible. Yet  this  supposition,  and  this  alone,  would 
seem  to  justify  vesting  the  Bank  with  an  unlimited 
right  to  sue  in  the  federal  Courts.  Indeed,  I  can- 
not perceive  how,  with  ordinary  correctness,  a 
question  can  be  said  to  be  involved  in  a  cause, 
which  only  may  possibly  be  made,  but  which,  in 
fact,  is  the  very  last  question  that  there  is  any  pro- 
bability will  be  made ;  or  rather,  how  that  can  any 
longer  be  denominated  a  question,  which  has  been 
putoiit  of  existence  by  a  solemn  decision.  The 
constitution  presumes,  that  t}ie  decisions  of  thje  su- 
preme tribunal  will  be  acquiesced  in;  and  after 
disposing  of  the  few  questions  which  the  consti- 
tution refers  to  it,  all  the  minor  questions  belong 
properly  to  the  State  jurisdictions,  and  never  were 
intended  tobe  takefn  away  iii  mass. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  precise  sense 
of  the  constitution,  when  it  vests  jurisdiction  in  the 
general  government,  in  **  cases  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  iTnited  States.*'  To  me,  the  question 
appears  susceptible  of  a  very  simple  solution;  that 
all  depends  upon  the  identity  of  the  case  suppo- 
sed;  according  to  which  idea,  a  case  may  be  such 
in  Its  very  existence,  or  it  may  become  such  in  its 
progress.    An  action  mav  «<  live,  move,  and  hfive 
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1824.     its  being,"  in  a  law  of  the  United  States;  such  is 
"^^^^^^  that  given  for  the  violation  of  a  patent-right,  and 
V.       four  or  five  different  actions  given  by  this  act  of 
'    °^  incorporation ;  particularly  that  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  for  over*issuing ;  in  all  of  which 
cases  the  plaintiff  must  count*  upon  the  law  itself 
as  the  ground  of  his  action.    And  of  the  other  de- 
scription, would  have  been  an  action  of  trespass,  in 
this  case,  had  remedy  been  sought  for  an  actual 
levy  of  the  tax  imposed.     Such  was  the  case  of  tlie 
.  former  Bank  against  Deeeaux,  and  many  others 
/  that  have  occurred  in  this  Court,  in  which  the  suit, 
in  its  form,  was  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  cases, 
but  in  which  the  pleadings  or  evidence  raised  (be 
question  on  the  law  or  constitution  of  the  United 
States.    In  this  class  of  cases,  the  occijrrence  of  a 
question  makes  the  case,  and  transfers  it,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  tKe  Ju- 
diciary Act,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stntes. 
And  this  appears  to  me  to  present  the  only  sound 
and  practical  construction  of  the  constitution  ou 
this  subject ;  for  no  other  cases  does  it  regard  as 
necessary  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  general 
government.     It  is  only  when  the  case  exhibits 
one  or  the  other  of  these  characteristics,  that  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  constitution.    Where  no  ques- 
tion is  raised,  there  can  be  no  contrariety  of  con- 
struction ;  and  what  else  had  the  constitution  to 
guard  against  ?    As  to  cases  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, ex  necessitate  re»>  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  must  be  susceptible  of  original  jurisdictioD; 
and  as  to  all  other  cases,.  I  should  hold  them,  also, 
susceptible  of  original  jurisdiction,  if  it  were  prac^ 
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ticable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  make  out  the  1824. 
definition  of  the  case,  so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  ^"^j^^^ 
constitution  judicially,  upon  an  original  suit.  But  v. 
until  the  plaintiff  can  control  the  defendant  in  his  '  '  ^  ' 
pleadings,  I  see  no  practical  mode  of  determining 
when  the  case  does  occur,  otherwise  than  by  per- 
mitting the  cause  16  advance  until  the  case  for 
which  the  ponstitution  provides  shaU  actually  arise. 
If  it  never  occurs,  there  can  be  nothing  to  complain 
of;  and  such  are  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-fifth 
section.  -The  cause  might  be  transferred  to  the 
Circuit  Court  before  an  adjudication  takes  place; 
but  I  can  perceive  no  earlier  stage  at  which  it  can 
possibly  be  predicated  of  such  a  case,  that  it  is  one 
within  the  conMitution;  nor  any  possible  necessity 
for  transferring  it  then,  or  until  the  Court  has  acted 
upon  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  claims  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because'Congress  may 
not  vest  an  original  jurisdiction,  where  they  can 
constitutionally  vest  in  the  Circuit  Courts  appeUaU 
jurisdiction,  that  I  object  to  this  general  grant  of  the 
right  to  sue^  but,  because  that  the  peculiar  nature 
of  this  jurisdiction  is  such,  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  exercise  it  in  a  strictly  original  form,  and 
because  the  principle  of  a  possible  occurrence  of 
a  question  as  a  ground  of  jurisdiction,  is  tran- 
scending the  bounds  of  the  constitution,  and  pla^ 
cing  it  on  a  ground  whicii  will  admit  of  an  enar- 
fMu$  accession,  if  not  an  unlimited  asiumption^ 
of  jurisdiction. 

But,  dismissing  the  question  of  possibility,  which, 
I  must  think,  would  embrace  every  other  case  as 
well  as  those  to  which  this  Bank  is  a  party,  in  what 
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1824.  86086  can  it  be  predicated  of  this  case,  that  it  ih 
one  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  Stdtes?  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  jurisdiction  of  this  suit  in 
equity  could  not  be  entertained,  unless  the  Court 
could  have  had  jurisdiction  of  the  action  of  tres- 
pass, which  this  injunction  was  intended  to  anti- 
cipate. And,  in  fact,  there  is  no  question,  that  the 
Bank  here  maintains/ that  the  right  to  sue  extends 
to  common  trespass,  as  well  as  to  contracts,  or  any 
other  catlse  of  action.  But  suppose  trespass  in 
the' common  fordi  instituted;  the  declaration  is 
general,  and  the  defendant  pleads  not  guilty,  and 
goes  to  trial*  Where  is  the  feature  in  such  a 
cause' that  can  give  the  Court  jurisdiction  ?  What 
question  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United  States? 
or  what  question  that  must  not  be  decided  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Uz  loci,  upon  State  laws  ?  Take 
also  the  case  of  a  contract,  and  in  what  sense  can 
it  be  correctly  predicated  of  that,  that  in  common 
with  every  other  act  of  the  Bank,  it  arises  out  of 
the^  law  that  incorporates  it?  May  it  not  with 
eqi^al  propriety  be  asserted,  that  all  the  crimes  and 
aU  the  controversies  of  mankind,  arise  out  of  the 
€at  that  called  their  progenitor  into  existence  ?  It 
is  nofbecause  man  was  created,  that  he  commits  a 
trespass/ or  incurs  a  debt;  but  because,  being  in- 
dqed  with  certain  faculties  and  propensities,  he  is 
led  by  an  appropriate  motive  to  the  one  action  or  the 
Qt^er.  Bound  philosophy  attributes  effects  to  their 
proximate  causes.  It  is  but  pursuing  the  grade  of 
creation  firom  one  step  to  anodier,  to  deduce  the 
acts  of  this  Bank  from  State  law,  or  even  divine 
]aw»  with  as  much  oorrectness  as  from  the  law  of 
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its  immediate  creation.  Its  contracts  arise  under  1824. 
its  own  acts,  and  not  under  a  law  of  the  United  ^"'^TY^ 
States;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  their  effect,  t. 
their  construction,  their  limitation,  their  concoc-  U'^'^*""^- 
tion,  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  respective  State 
laws  in  which  they  originate.  There  is  a  satis- 
factory illustration  of  the  distinction  between  con- 
tracts which  draw  their  existence  from  statutes^ 
and  those  which  originate  in  the  acts  of  man,  af- 
forded by  this  act  of  incorporation  itself.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  it.  The  action  of 
debt  before  alluded  to,  giveyp  by  the  ninth  clause 
of  the  seventh  section,  against  the  directors,  to  any 
one  who  will  stie,  is  one  of  those  factitious  or  sta- 
tute contracts  which  exist  in,  and  expire  with,  the 
statute  that  creates  it.  Not  so  with  the  ordinary 
contracts  of  the  Bank;  upon  the  ei^piration  of  the 
charter,  they  would  be  placed  in  the  state  of  the 
credits  of  an  intestate  before  administration;  there 
is  no  one  to  sue  for  them ;  but  the  moral  obliga- 
tion would  remain,  and  a  Court  of  equity  would 
enforce  it  against  their  debtors,  at  the  suit  of  the 
individual  stockholders.  Nor  would  this  be  on  the 
principle  of  contracts  executed  under  power  of 
attorney;  for,  the  law  applicable  to  principals 
would  govern  every  question  in  such  causes.  All 
the  acts  of  the  corporation  are  executed  tn  their 
€wn  right,  and  not  in  Me  right  of  another.  A 
personal  existence,  with  all  its  incidents,  is  given 
to  theiii,  and  it  is  in  right  of  that  existence  that 
they  are  capable  of  acting,  and  do  act. 

N6t,  indeed,  in  another  point  of  view,  is  it 
strictly  predicable  of  this  Bank,  that  its  acts  arise  . 
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18JU«  out  of»  because  its  existence  is  drawn  from,  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  because  it  is  incarparor 
ted^  not  because  incorporated  by  a  Imc  of  the  Uni- 
ted  SUUe$,  that  it  is  made  capable  of  exercising 
certain  powers  incidentally,. and  of  being  vested 
with  others  expressly.  The  same  effects  would 
follow,  if  incorporated  by  any  other  competent  le- 
gislative power.  The  law  of  the  United  States 
iereates  the  Bank,  and  the  common  law,  or  State 
law  more  properly^  takes  it  up  and  makes  it  what 
it  is.  Who  can  deny,  that  in  many  points  the  in- 
cidents to  such  an  institution  may  vary  in  diflferent 
States,  although  its  existence  be  derived  from  the 
general  goverpment?  It  is  the  case  with  the  natu- 
ral alien,  when  adopted  into  tiie  national  family. 
His  rights,  duties,  powers,  &c.,  receive  always  a 
shade  from  the  lex  lad  of  the  State  in  which  be 
fixes  his  domicil. 

If  this  right  to  sue  could  be  vested  at  all  in  the 
Bank,  it  is4>bvious  that  it  must  have  been  for  one  or 
more  of  three  causes :  1.  That  a  law  of  the  United 
States  incorporated  it;  2.  That  a.law  of  the  United 
States  vested  in  it  the,  power  to  sue ;  or,  3.  That 
the  power  to  defend  itself  from. trespasses  as  ap- 
pUcable  to  this  case  strictly,  or  to  contract  debts 
aa  applicable  to  the  Georgia  case,  was  conferred 
<m  it  by  a  law  of  the  United  States  expressly. 

The  first  I  have  considered.  On  the  second,  no 
one  would  have  the  hardihood  to  contend,  that  such 
a  grant  has  any  efficacy,  unless  the  suits  come 
within  the  description  of  cases  arising  under  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  independently  of  the 
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grant  of  the  right  to  sue;  and  it  only  remains  to     1884* 
add  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  third  ground.  ^"^^dr^ 

.Of  the  power  to  repel  trespasses,  and  to  enter       v^ 
into  contracts,  as  mere  incidents  to  its  creation,  I  ^'^ 
trust  I  have  shown,,  that  neither  coipes  within  the 
description  of  a  case  arising  tunder  a  law  of  the 
United  States.   But  where  will  we  find,  in  the  law 
in  question,  any  express  grant  of  poiHrer  relative  to 
either  ?    The  contracts  on  which  the  Georgia  case 
is  founded,  are  declared  on  as  common  promissory 
notes,  payable  to  bearer.      Now,  as  mere  inci* 
dents,  I  have  no  doubt  of  an  action  being  sustain- 
able in  a  State  (yourt  in  both  cases.    But  if  an 
express  grant  is  relied  on,  as  bringing  this,  or  the 
case  of  a  contract,  within  the  description  of  a 
case  arising  under  a  law  of  thO'  United  States^** 
then  I  lock  through  the  law  in  vaia  for  any  express 
grant,  either  to  make  the  contract,  or  repel  the 
trespass.     It  is  true,  the  sweeping  terms  with 
whickthe  incorporating  section  concludes,  import, 
that  ^^by  that  name  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  Bank  to  do  and  execute  idl  and  singular  tl)a 
acts,  matters,  and  things,  which  to  them  it  shall  and 
may  appertain  to  do."    But  this  contains  no  grant 
of  either,  since  the  inquiry,  at  last,  must  be  into 
the  incidents  bf  such  an  institution,  and,  as  inci- 
dents, they  needed  not  these  words  to  sustaui 
them ;  nor  could  those  words  give  any  more  force 
to  the  right     So  that,  at  last,  we  are  reftrrsd  to 
the  mere  fact  of  its  corporate  existence,  for  the 
basis  of  either  of  the  actions,  or  either  of  the 
power8.bere  insisted  <w,  as  bringing  this. cause 
within  the  constitutional  definition.    B»mg  A  ler 
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IQ&i.    gal  existence  as  an  incorporated  banking  institu** 
^"^^^^  tion,  it  has  a  right  to  security  in  its  possessions^ 
n\.  ..  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  performance  of  its  contracts ;  but  that 
right  will  be  precisely  the  same,  if  incorporated  by 
a  State  law,  or  even,  as  was  held  in  the  case  of 
Terreit  v.  Taylor,  if  having  a  common  law  cor- 
porate existence.    The  common  law,  or  the^tate 
law,  is  referred  to  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  source  of  these  incidents,  when  it  speaks  of 
the  &cts  which  are  appurtenant  to  it ;  and  1  know  of 
no  other  taw  that  can  defin^  them,  or  confer  them 
as  incidents.  Suppose  a  naturalization  act  passed, 
which,  after  specifying  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  an  alien  shall  become  a  citizen,  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  *^that,  as  a  citizen,  he  shall  law- 
fully do  and  execute  all  and  singular  the  acts,  mat- 
ters, and  tbtngb,  which  to  *  a  citizen,'  or  'to  him  as 
a  citizen/  it  shall  and  may  appertain  to  do,''  would 
90t  these  words  be  a  mere  nullity  P    His  new  ex- 
istence, and  the  relations  with  the  society  into 
which  he  is  introduced,  that  grow  out  of  that  con- 
nexion, give  him  the  right  to  defend  his  property 
or  his  existence,  (as  in  this  case,)  and  to  enter  into 
and  enforce  those  contracts  which,  as  an  alien,  he 
would  have  been  precluded  from.    He  was  no 
more  a  citizen,  without  an  act  of  Congress,  than 
this  was  a  Bank.    Finally,  after  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  this  cause,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  this  idea  of  taking  jurisdiction  upon  an  hypo- 
thesis, or  even  of  assuming  original,  unlimited  ja- 
risdiction,  of  all  questions  arising  under  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  involves  some  striking  inconris* 
tefi0i69.  A  Court  may  take  cognizanoe  of  a  quas^ 
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tion  in  a  cause^  and  enter  a  judgment  upon  it,  and    1824. 
yet  not  have  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  itself.    Such  ^^^[^^ 
are  all  questions  of  jurisdiction,  of  which  every       t. 
Court,  however  limited  its  jurisdiction,  must  have   *  * 
cognizance  in  every  cause  brought  before  it.    So, 
also,  I  see  not  why,  upon  the  same  principle,  a 
law  expressly  violating  the  constitution,  may  not 
be  made  the  groundwork  of  a  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion.   Cases  may  arise,  and  would  arise,  under 
such  a  law ;  and  if  the  simple  existence,  or  possi- 
bility of  such  a  case,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  juris- 
diction, and  that  ground  sufficient  to  transfer  the 
whole  case  to  the  federal  judiciary,  the  least  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not  a  case  within 
the  mischief  intended  to  be  obviated  by  the  con- 
stitution.   I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  but 
proceed  to  one  which  also  acts  forcibly  on  my 
judgment  in  forming  my  opinion  in  this  cause. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  define  the  limits  within 
which  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Union  may  range,  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
executing  their  constitutional  powers.  It  is  viery 
possible,  that  in  the  choice  of  means  as  '^  proper 
and  necessary''  to  carry  their  powers  into  effect, 
they  may  have  assumed  a- latitude  not  fo/eseenat 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  For  example, 
in  order  to  collect  a  stamp  duty,  they  have  exercised 
a  power  over  thq  gencrd  law  of  contracts ;  in  or- 
der to  secure  debts  due  the  United  States,  they 
have  controlled  the  State  laws  of  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons  and  of  insolventa*  estates ;  in  the 
diMributiona  and  the  powers  of  ipdividuals  them- 
aelvM,  when  iii8olvent»  in  the  assignment  of  their 
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1824.    ownestntes;  in  the  exercise  of  various  powersy 

^"^^^  they  have  taken  jurisdiction  over  crimes  which  the 

r.       State  laws  took  cognizance  of;  and  all  this,  being 

^    within  the  range  of  their  discretioUi  is  aloof  from 

judicial  control,  while  unaffectedly  exercised  for 

the  purposes  of  the  constitution.    Nor,  indeed,  is 

there  much  to  be  alarmed  at  in  it,  while  the  saine 

people  who  govern  the  States,  can,  where,  they 

will,  control  the*  Legislature  of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  certainly,  there  is  one  limit  to  this  chain  of 
implied  powers,  which  tnust  lie  beyoild  the  reach 
of  legislative  discretion.  No  one  branch  of  the 
general  government  can  new  model  the  constitu- 
tional structure  of  the  other. 

Much  stress  was  laid,  in  the  argument,  upon  the 
necessity  of  giving  co-ordinate  extent  to  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  a  government;  but  it  was  alto- 
gether  unnecessary  to  bring  this  consideration  into 
the  present  case.  As  a  ground  of  policy,  this  is 
not  its  proper  place ;  and  as  a  ground  of  construc- 
tion, it  must  be  needless,  when  applied  to  a  con- 
stitution in  which  the  judiciar  power  so  very  far 
transcends  both  the  others,  in  its  acknowledged 
limits. 

The  principle  is,  that  every  government  should 
possess  the  means  of  protecting  itself;  that  is,  of 
construing  and  enforcing  its  own  laws.  Bat 
this  is  not  the  half  of  the  extent  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Union.  Its  most  interesting  pro- 
vince, is  to  enforce  the  equal  administration  of 
laws,  and  systems  of  laws,  over  which  the  le^r^- 
lative  power  can  exercise  no  control.  And  thus, 
the  judicial  power  is  distributed  inco  the  two 
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c)fi38^s  :  1.  That  which  is  defined  by  the  circum-  1824. 
•tAnc69  of  thecase;  and,  2.  That  which  depends  ^"'q^^^^ 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  person.  On  the  fiVHt,  v. 
I  hav^  endefivoured  to  show,  that  the  end  is  ado* 
quately  effected  by  the  provisions  of  tiie  25th  sec- 
tion of  the  Judiciarf  Act,  and,  practically,  can  be 
exercised  in  no  otlier  way.  But  with  regard  to 
the  second  class,  the  argument  turns  against  the 
United  States ;  and  every  reason  that  may  be  ur- 
ged in  favour  of  eking  out  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
fir9t  class  of  cases,  reacts  forcibly  to  confine  the 
jurisdictioQ  strictly  within  its  constitutional  limits, 
as  to  the  second  class.  When  the  alien,  or  the 
oitizen  of  another  State,  or  the  grants  of  another 
State,  are  implicated,  the  State  Courta  open  their 
tribunals  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
recognise  their  power  as  co-ordinate.  Their  citi- 
zens, their  territory,  their  laws,  all  are  subjected 
to  a  power  quite  foreign  to  the  States,  and  judicial 
power  is  literally  poured  out  upon  tbe  Courts  of 
tl|e  Union,  without  stint. 

How  interesting,  then,  is  it  to  the  States,  that 
the  number  of  those  persons  who  olaim  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  into  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  should  be  strictly  limited !  CaseSf  since 
tljpey  arise  out  of  laws,  &c.  of  the  United  States, 
muf  (be  very  limited  in  number ;  but  persons  may 
li^-ipg  lotQ  the  .Courts  of  tbe  United  States  any 
question  .and  every  question,  and,  if  this  law  be 
C9rrectly  construed,  for  any,  the  very  smallest  pas* 
eiMe  i^mount. 

But  if  the  plaia  dict^tea  of  our  senses  be  relied 
OP,  what  state  of  facts  have  we  exhibited  here? 
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1824.  Making  a  person,  roakes.a  case ;  and  thus,  a  govern-- 
ment  wbi<Ui  cunnot  exercise  jurisdiction  unless  an 
alien  or  citizen  of  another  State  be  a  party,  makes 
a  party  which  is  neither  alien  nor  citizen,  and 
then  claims  jurisdiction  because  it  has  made  a 
ca^e.  If  this  be  true,  why  not  make  every  citizen 
a  corporation  sole,  and  thus  bring  them  all  into 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States  quo  mimaf 
Nay,  it  is  still  worse,  for  there  is  not  only  an  eva- 
sion of  the  constitution  implied  in  this  doctrine, 
but  a  positive  power  to  violate  it.  Suppose  eve* 
ry  individual  of  this  corporation  were  citizens  of 
Ohio,  or,  as  applicable  to  the  other  case,  were  citi- 
zens of  Georgia,  the  United  States  could  not  give 
any  one  of  them,  individually,  the  right  to  sue  a 
citizen  of  the  same  State  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States ;  then,  on  what  principle  could  that 
right  be  communicated  to  them  in  a  body?  But 
the  question  is  equally  unanswerable,  if  any  single 
member  of  the  corporation  is  of  the  same  State 
with  the  defendant,  as  has  been  repeatedly  ad- 
judged. 

One  of  the  counsel  who  aigued  this  cause  in 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  has  denominated  it  a  bundle 
of  faculties.  This  is  very  true ;  but  those  facul- 
ties are  substituted  for  the  organization  of  a  na- 
tural person ;  and  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that  when 
it  comes  into  this  Court,  it  must  be  treated  fta  a 
person.  It  is  altogether  inadmissible,  to  refine 
away  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  so  as  lo  eon* 
aider  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  person. 
As  such,  it  sues  out  a  writ,  declares,  pleads,  takes 
judgment,  and  levies  an  execution.    If  it  it  not  a 
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person,  it  1ms  no  standing  in  this  Court;  it  must,  11^24. 
therefore,  abandon  this  suit,  or  be  subjected  to  ^'^^^^^ 
personal  disabilities.  Gentlemen  have  a  riglit  to  ^^  ^  r^ 
take  what  ground  here  they  please,  to  sustain  this 
action ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  the  act 
of  Congress  ivas  intended  to  vest  this  right  as  a 
personal  right,  or  not  at  all.  Let  any  one  look 
through  this  act,  and  notice  the  unrestricted  lati- 
tude that  has  been  assumed  in  vesting  the  right  to 
sue  both  by  and  against  this  Bank,  and  he  will  Kce, 
that  either  there  is  no  general  right  to  sue  given 
in  the  seventh  section,  now  relied  on,  or  that  it  is 
given  under  the  general  power  granted  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  the  powers  of  the  general 
government  into  execution.  The  proviso  to  the 
1 7th  section  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  It  puts 
the  limits  of  judicial  power  altogether  out  of  view. 
If  Congress,  in  legislating  on  this  subject,  did  in- 
tend such  a  grant  as  is  here  contended  for,  it  roust 
be  presumed  that  they  did  not  advert  to  the  con- 
sideration, that  granting  to  an  individual  a  right 
to  sue,  was  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
It  never  can  be  supposed,  that  they  meant  to  as- 
sume the  power  of  adding  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  might  constitutionally  become  suitors  in 
tbe  Courts  of  the  United  States.  But  every  diffi- 
culty vanishes,  when  we  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
lan^^age  of  the  act,  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
text. In  fact,  a  general  power  to  bring  actions  in 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  is  so  peculiarly 
and  explicitly  personal  on  the  face  of  the  consti- 
tution, Uiat  it  is  hard  to  perceive  how  Congress 
could  have  for  a  moment  lost  siirht  of  the  restric- 
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1824.     tione  imposed,  in  this  respect^  upon  the  judicial 
power. 

Nor  had  the  Bank  any  idea  that  this  power  was 
vested  in  it,  upon  the  ground  that  every  possible 
cuse  in  which  it  might  be  involved  in  litigatioo, 
came  within  the  constitutional  definition  of  casea 
arising  under  laws,  &;c.  of  the  United  States.  In 
its  averments^  tiiqse  on  which  it  claims  jurisdic- 
tion, it  simply  takes  two  grounds  :  1.  That  it  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress ;  2.  That  the 
right  to  sue  was  given  it  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
But  there  is  no  averment,  that  the  cause  of  action 
was  a  case  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 
It  well  knew^  tliat  it  was  a  case  emphatically  ari- 
sing 9ut  of  an  act  of  the-  State  of  Ohio,  operating 
upon  the  domicjl  of  the  Bank,  which,  although 
purchased  in  right  of  an  existence  metaphysically 
given  it  by  Congress,  was  acquired  and  held  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Ohio,  acting  upon  its  own 
territory.  Technically,  these  averments  cover 
only  two  grounds ;  they  affirm,  1.  That  the  Bank, 
being  incorporated  by  Congress,  had,  therefore,  a 
righi  to  sue  ;  2.  That  being  incorporated,  and  ha- 
ving the  right  to  sue  conferred  upon  it  by  an  act 
^f  Congress,  therefore,  it  could  maintain  this  ac- 
tion. But  yet  neither,  nor  both  of  these,  coukl 
give  the  right,  unless  in  one  of  the  cases  defined 
in  tlie  constitution,  which  case  is  not  the  sobjoot' 
of  an  avorment.  I  would  not  wilKngly  place  the 
ease  on  the  ground  of  mere  lechnicality ;  end, 
therefore,  only  make  the  obser^'ation  to  show,  that 
the  ground  assumed  in  argument,  is  an  after-^ 
thought.    1  beHsve  that,  until  this  argaineiil^.the 
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ground  now  made  was  never  thought  of;  and!  am     1824. 
at  a  loaa  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  maintain  ^*^)J^J^ 
the  poeition,  that  all  possible  cases  in  which  this        t. 
Bank  shall  sue  or  be  sued,  come  within  the  de-  ^*^«^"'^: 
scription  now  contended  for.    Take,  for  instance, 
a  trespass  or  a  fraud  committed  by  the  Bank,  and 
suit  brought  by  the  injured  party,  iii  what  sense 
could  they  be  said  to  be  cases  arising  under  a  law 
Of  the  United  States  ?  Or,  take  the  case  of  ejects 
ment,  suppose  to  recover  part  of  the  premises  of 
the  banking  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  nota  ques* 
tion  raised  in  the  suit,  but  what  arises  under  the 
territorial  laws  of  the  country,  and  whatcincum- 
stances  characterize  that  as  a  case  of  the  pmper 
description  to  give  this  Court  jurisdiction  ?   If  this 
cause  of  action  arises  under  a  statute,  why  is  not 
the  statute  referred  to,  and  the  provision  particu* 
larly  relied  on,  if  there  is  any  other  than  what  the 
averments  specify  ? 

Various  instances  have  been  cited  and  relied 
t)n,  in  which  this  right  of  suit  in  the  Courts  of  thtf 
United  States  has  been  given  to  particular  officers 
of  the  United  States.  But  on  these  I  would  re- 
mark, th^  it  is  not  logical  to  cite  as  proofs,  the  ex- 
ercise  of  this  right,  in  instances  which  may  them- 
selves be  the  subject  of  constitutional  questions. 
It  cannot  be  intended  to  surprise  this  Court  into 
the  recogniticn  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  taws 
so  cited.  But  there  is  a  stronger  objection ;  no 
such  instance  is  in  point,  until  it  be  shown  that 
Congress  has  authorized  such  officers  io  bring 
their  private  contracts  and  privaie  controversies 
into  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.    In  alt  the 
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/l824.  cases  cited,  the  individual  is  acting  distinctly  as 
^^^^^^^  the  organ  of  government ;  but  let  them  take  the 
V  character  of  a  mere  contractor,  a  factor,  a  broker, 
.  ank.  ^  common  carrier,  and  then  let  laws  authorizing 
them  to  sue  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  be 
passed,  and  I  will  acknowledge  the  cases  to  be  in 
point;  though  I  will  still  dispute  the  principle,  that 
a  repetition  of  error  can  convert  an  act  into  law  or 
truth.  The  distinction  is  a  clear  one  between  all 
these  cases  and  the  Bank.  The  latter  is  a  mere 
agent  or  attorney,  in  some  instances ;  in  ^others, 
and  especially  in  the  cases  now  before  the  Court, 
it  is  a  private  person,  acting  on  its  own  account, 
not  clothed  with  an  official  character  at  all.  But 
the  acts  of  public  officers  are  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  emphatically  so,  in  suits  by  the 
Postmaster-General ;  the  money  to  be  recovered 
being  the  property  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
considered  that  they  are  parties  to  the  suit,  just  as 
those  States  are  to  the  suits  by  or  against  their  At- 
torney-General, where  he  is  by  law  authorized  to 
bring  and  defend  suits  in  his  own  name  officially. 
When  the  United  States  arc  parties,  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction  is  general.  But,  there  is  express  law 
also  for  every  contract  that  the  Postmaster  enters 
into,  or  it  will  be  in  vain  for  him  to  bring  his  suit 
in  bis  own  name  or  otherwise.  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  him  to  rely  simply  on  his  being  made  Post- 
master under  an  act  of  Congress ;  in  which  point 
alone,  there  would  seem  to  exist  any  analogy  be- 
tween his  case  and  that  of  the  Bank. 

As  to  the  instance  of  the  action  given  under  the 
patent  law,  it  has  been  before  remarked,  tliat  sp 
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entirely  is  its  existence  blended  with  an  act  of  1824. 
Congress,  that  to  prosecute  it,  it  is  indispensable  ^'^^bonT^ 
that  the  act  should  be  set  forth  as  the  ground  of  v. 
action.  I  rather  think  it  an  unfortunate  quotation, 
since  it  presents  a  happy  illustration  of  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  those'  cases  arising  under  a  law 
of  Congress,  which  in  their  nature  admit  of  an  ex- 
ercise of  original  jurisdiction.  The  plaintiff  must 
recover,  must  count  upon  the  act  of  Congress ;  the 
constitutional  characteristic  appears  on  the  record 
before  the  defendant  is  called  to  answer ;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  statute  before  judgment,  puts  an  end 
to  his  right  altogether.  Various  such  capes  may  be 
cited.  But  how  the  act  of  Congress  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  an  action  of  trespass,  ejectment,  or 
slander,  before  the  defendant  is  called  to  plead, 
I  cannot  imagine. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from 
the  Court,  on  the  point  of  jurisdiction ;  and  this 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  express  my  sen- 
timents on  the  residue  of  the  points  in  the  cause. 

Decree  affirmed,  except  as  to  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  defend- 
ant, Sullivan. 
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[Con STITUTIOltAL  LaW.] 


UiS.Btiik 

V. 

Bank.  fjijj^  -g^^^  ^^  ^^P  United  Statej^ 

V. 
The  PlAMTERs'  BAiNK  OF  GeORGIA. 

Thr  Circuii  Comt  of  the  l/nited  States  liave  jurisdiction  of  soKi 
^Oiu^lii  by  tlie  Bank  ot  th«  United  States  against  another  Bank,  in- 
<iir|M«rated  siiJer  ailaw  oi'  a  Si-^itc,  ami  ofuliidi  the  Slate  itself  U 
•  stockholder,  together  uith  |>rivate  individuals,  wiio  are  citizens  of 
die  same  State  with  sons**  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Ceiled  StHtes. 

Tbe  Bank  of  the  United  States  may  sue  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  as  ep« 
dorsee  or  bearer  of  a  promissory  note,  although  tlie  original  payee 
or  endorser  could  not  sue  in  the  same  Courts,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
ttne  State  with  the  defendants. 

Tk9  cireuQstance  thai  a  St^te  is  a  member  of  a  private  cotporatioo, 
will  not  give  this  Court  original  jurisdiction  of  suits  where  the  cor« 
poration  is  a  party,  or  oust  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  jurisdiction 
tested  in  them  by  law. 

JMirdk  luk.  THIS  cause  WQ8  brought  up  on  a  certificate  of 
a  dmsion  of  opinion  between  the  JuiigifS  of  tho 
Circuit  Court  of  Georgia,  upon  the  questions  ari- 
sing in  it,  and  was  argued  by  the  same  counsel 
with  the  preceding  case  pf  Osborn  v.  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 


AAarck  ftom. 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court. 

In  this  case,  the  petition  of  the  plaintiffs,  wht^h, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  State  dff  Georgia, 
is  substituted  for  a  declaration,  is  founded  on  pro- 
missory notes,  payable  to  a  person  named  in  the 
note,  ^*CT  hearer j^  and  states,  that  the  notes  were 
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^  doljr  transferred,  ami^ned  and  delivered'**^  to  the     1824. 
plaiotiffs,  **  who  thereby  became  the  lawful  bearer  ^^[3]^ 
thereof,  and  entitled  to  payment  of  the  sums  there-        t. 
in  specified ;  and  that  the  defendants,  in  conside*    ^^^ 
ration  of  their  liability,  assumed/'  &c. 

The  Planters'  Bank  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  and  alleges,  that  it  is  a  corporation,  of 
which  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  certain  individu- 
als, who  are  citizens  of  the  same  State  with  some  of 
the  plaintiffs,  are  members.  The  plea  also  alle- 
ges, that  the  pereons  to  whom  the  notes  mentioned 
in  the  petition  were  made  payable,  were  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Georgia, ^  and,  therefore,  incapa- 
ble of  suing  the  said  Bank  in  a  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  and  being  so  incapable,  could 
not,  by  transferring  the  notes  to  the  plaintiffs,  en- 
able them  to  sue  in  that  Court. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiffs  demurred,  and  the 
defendants  joined  in  demurrer. 

On 'the  argument  of  the  demurrer,  the  Judges 
were  divided  on  two  questions : 

1.  Whither  the  averments  in  the  declaration 
be  sufficient  in  law  to  give  this  Court  jurisdiotion 
of  the  cause  ? 

2.  Whether,  on  the  pleadings  in  the  same,4h8 
plaintiffs  be  entitled  to  judgment? 

The  first  question  was  fully  considered  by  the 
Court  in  the  case  of  Osbiyme  v.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  8tate$f  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
reasoning  used  in  that  case.  We  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  averments  in  the  declaration  are  sufficient 
to  give  the  Conrt  jurisdiction  of  the  cause. 
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1824.       ^d.  The  fecond  point  is  understood  to  involve 


CTTSJIk  two  questions: 

T.  1.  Does  the  circumstance  that  the  State  is  a 

^Bilak?    corporator,  bring  this  cause  within  the  clause  in 

the  constitution  which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the 

Supreme  Court  where  a  State  is  a  party,  or  bring 

it  within  the  11th  amendment? 

3.  Does  the  fact  that  the  note  is  made  payable 
to  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  or  bearer, 
oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court? 

1.  Is  the  State  of  Georgia  a  party  defendant 
in  this  case  ?  If  it  is,  then  the  suit,  had  the  11th 
amendment  never  .been  adopted,  must  have  been 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Could  this  Court  have  entertained  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  ? 

We  think  it  could  not.  To  have  given  the 
Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction,  the  State 
must  be  plaintiff  or  defendant  as  a  State,  tnd 
must,  as  a  State,  be  a  party  oa,  the  record%  A 
suit  against  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia,  is  no 
more  a  suit  against  the  State  of  Georgia,  than 
against  any  other  individual  corporator.  The 
State  is  not  a  party,  that  is,  an  entire  party,  in,  the 
eauc^e. 

If  this  suit  could  not  have  been,  brought  origi- 
nally in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  be  diflkult  tp 
show,  that  it  is  within  the  1 1th  amendAient.  That 
amendment  does  not  purport  to  do  more  than. to 
testraih  the  construction  which  might  otherwise  be 
given  to  the  constitution  f  and  if  this  case  be  not 
o^e  of  which  the  ^upreme  Court  could  have  takea 
f>riginal  jurisdiction^  it  is  not  within  the.  ameAd- 
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mcnt.     This  is  not,  we  think,  a  case  io  which  the     1824^ 
character  of  the  defendant  gives  jurisdiction  to  ^^"C^ 
the  Court.    If  it  did,  the  suit  could  be  instituted    '  t. 
only  in  the  Supreme  Court.    This  suit  is  not  tb  Ypb   ^^^ 
sustained  because  the  Planters'  Bank  is  suable  in 
the  federal  Courts,  but  because  the  plaintiff  has  a 
right  to  sue  any  defendant  in  that  Court,  who  is 
not  withdrawn  from  its  jurisdiction  by  the  consti- 
tution! or  by  law.     The  suit  is  against  a  corpora* 
tion,  and  the  judgment  is  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  not  by  that  of  the  in- 
dividual corporators.     The  State  does  not,  by  be- 
coming a  corporator,  identify  itself  with  the  corpo- 
ration.    The  Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia  is  not  the 
State  of  Georgia,  although  the  State  holds  an  in- 
terest in  it. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  sound  principle,  that  when  a 
government  becomes  a  partner  in  any'trading  com- 
pany, it  devests  itself,  so  far  as  concerns  the  trans- 
actions of  that  company,  of  its  sovereign  charac- 
ter, and  takes  that  of  a  private  citizen.  Instead 
of  communicati.ig  to  the  company  its  privileges 
and  its  prerogatives,  it  descends  to  a  level  with, 
those  with  whom  it  associates  itself,  and  takes  the 
character  which  belongs  to  its  associates,  and  to 
the  business  which  is  to  be  transacted.  Thus, 
many  States  of  this  Union  who  have  an  interest  in 
Banks,  are  not  suable  eTven  in  their  own  Courts ; 
yet  they  never  exempt  the  corporation  from  being 
sued.'  The  State  of  Georgia,  by  giving  to  the 
Bank  the  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued,  voluntarily 
strips  itself  of  its  sovereign  character,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  transactions  of  the  Bank,  and  waives  all 
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1824.  the  privileges  of  that  character.  A»a  member  of 
a  corporatioiii  a  governmeot  neyer  ezercieee  its 
sovereignty.  It  acts  merely  as  a  corporator,  and 
exercises  no  other  power  io  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation^  than  are  expressly 
given  by  the  incorporating*«ct. 

The  government  of  the  Union  held  shares  in 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  privi- 
leges of  the  government  were  not  imparted  by 
that  circumstance  to  the  Bank.  The  United  States 
was  not  a  party  to  suits  brought  by  or  against  the 
Bank  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  So  with 
respect  to  the  present  Bank.  Suits  brought  by  or 
against  it  ar^  not  understood  to  be  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States.  The  government,  by 
becoming  a  corporator,  lays  down  its  sovereignty^ 
so  far  as  respects  the  transactions  of  the  corpora- 
tion,  and  exercises  no  power  or  privilege  whieh  is 
not  derived  fi'om  the  charter. 

We  think,  then>  that  the  Planters*  Bank  of 
Georgia  is  not  exempted  from  being  sued  in  the 
federal  Courts,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  State 
is  a  corporator. 

2.  We  proceed  next  to  inquire,  whether  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Coun  is  ousted  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  notes  on  which  the  suit  was  insti- 
tuted, were  made  payable  to  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Without  examining  whether,  in  this  case,  the 
original  promise  is  not  to  the  bearer,  the  Court 
will  proceed  to  the  more  general  question,  whe- 
ther the  Bank,  as  endorsee^  may  maintain  a  suit 
against  the  maker  of  a  note  payable  to  a  citiJBen  of 
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the  State.    The  words  of  the  Judiciaiy  Act»  aecr     \B!UL 
tion  11.  are,  **  nor  shall  any  District  or  Circuit  i^J^iJJJl^ 
Court  have  cognizance  of  any  suit,  to  recover  the        V. 
contents  of  any  promissory  note,  or  other  chose  in      buiT 
action,  in  favour  of  an  assignee,  unless  a  auit 
might  have  been  prosecuted  in  ^such  Court  to  re- 
cover the  said  contentci,ifnp  assignment  bad  been 
made,  except  in  cases  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange.^ 
This  is  a  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
by  the  Judicary  Act.  It  was  apprehended  that  bonds 
and  notes,  given  in  the  usual  course  of  business, 
by  citizens  of  the  same  State,  to  each  other,  might 
be  assigned  to  the  citizens  of  another  State,  and 
thus  render  the  maker  liable  to  a  suit  in  the  fede- 
ral Courts.    To  remove  this  inconvenience,  the 
act  which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Courts  of  the 
Union  over  suits  brought  by  the  citizen  of  one 
State  against  the  citizen  of  another,  restrains  that 
jurisdiction,  where  the  suit  is  brought  by  an  as- 
signee to  cases  where  the  suit  might  have  been  sus- 
tained, had  no  assignment  been  made.     But  the 
Bank  does  not  sue  in  virtue  of  any  right  conferred 
by  the  Judiciary  Act,  but  in  virtue  of  the  right  con- 
ferred by  its  charter.     It  does  not  sue  because  the 
defendant  is  a  citizen  of  a  different  State  from  any 
of  its  members,  but  because  its  charter  confers 
upon  it  the  right  of  suing  its  debtors  in  a  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States 

If  the  Bank  could  not  sue  a  person  who  was  a 
citizen  of  the  same  State  with  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, in  the  Circuit  Court,  this  disability  would  de- 
feat the  power.  There  is,  probably,  not  a  com- 
mercial State  in  the  Union,  some  of  whose  citizens 
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1824.    are  not  mernben  of  tbe  Bank  of  the  United  States* 
^^^^^  There  is,  consequently^  scarcely  a  debt  due  to  the 
T.       Bank,  for  which  a  suit  could  be  maintained  in  a  fe- 
BaaiT'    d^ral  Court,  did  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  de- 
pend on  citizenship*    A  general  power  to  sue  in 
any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  expressed 
in  terms  obviously  intended  to  comprehend  every 
case,  would  thus  be  construed  to  comprehend  no 
case.    Such  a  construction  cannot  be  the  correct 
one. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  charter  gives  to  the 
Bank  a  right  to  sue  in'  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  citizenship ;  and 
that  the  certificate  on  both  questiona  must  be  in 
fiivour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  This  cause  is  one  in 
which,  from  the  great  importance  of  the  questions 
it  gave  rise  to,  was  certified  to  this  Court,  on  9ipro 
/orma  difference  of  opinion,  that  it  might  undergo 
the  fullest  investigation,  and  give  time  for  the  ma- 
turest  reflection. 

The  first  of  the  points  certified,  involved  the 
question  of  jurisdiction ;  for  my  opinion  on  which, 
I  must  refer  to  the  case  of  OAam  etoL  v.  The 
jPank  of  the  United  Statee^  argued  in  conjonction 
with  this,  and  decided  this  term. 

That  opinion  is  final  on  the  judgment  which  1 
must  give  in  the  cause ;  btit  there  were  other  ques- 
tions, which,  although  not  touched  upon  in  the 
argument  here,  were  very  ably  argued  in  tbe 
Court  below,  and  on  which,  having  formed  in  opi- 
nion, I  will  make  some  remarks. 
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Theoase  of  Th^  Bank  v.  Deveaux,  having  de-  1824. 
cided  that  this  Court  will  look  into  the  individual 
characters  of  the  corporators  plaintiffs^  in  order 
to  give  jurisdiction,  where  it  depends  on  circuin^ 
stances  of  the  person,  it  was  contended  in  the 
Court  below,  that  this  Court  was  bound,  in  justice, 
to  look  behind  the  charter  of  the  Bank  defendant, 
in  order  to  determine  the  individual  characters  of 
the  corporators  defendants  also.  And  the  pleas 
were  s6  drafted,  as  to  e^ibit.  to  the  Court  two 
grounds  on  which  to  decide  against  the  jurisdtc-^ 
tion  of  the  Circuit  Court,  ad  depending  on  indivi- 
dual character.  Th*  pne  was,  that  a  citizen  of 
one  State  was  suin^  a  citizen  of  the  same  Statej 
the  other,  that  the  fitate  of  Georgia  was  a  defend- 
ant, being  a  member  of  the  corporation  defendant, 
and  was  exempt  from  suit  under  th6  llth  amend- 
ment And  on  both  these  grounds,!  see  not  how 
I  can  refuse  my  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pleas. 
The  case  of  Deteatu^  forms,  I  presume,  one  ot 
the  canons  of  this  Court.  On  no  other  ground 
can  that  decision  be  law,  but  that  the  individual 
corporators  were  the  real  parties  plaintiffs.  The 
same  principle,  when  applied  to  the  corporation  de- 
fendant, will  make  the  individual  corporators  here 
the  real  defendants  to  the  suit  If,  then,  the  real 
plaintiffs  and  the  real  defendants  are  so  related  in 
personal  character,  as  to  preclude  this  Court  from 
taking  jurisdiction^  I  see  no  ground  on  which  we 
can  sustain  the  demurrer,  unless  we  reverse  the 
decision  in  Dmea/iuSt  case. 

So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
An  original  suit  against  that  State  fpr  the  recovery 
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1824.  of  a  debt,  could  not  be  matntained.  Tet,  if  an 
original  siiit  against  a  corporation,  be  an  original 
suit  against  each  corporator,  I  see  not  wherein  the 
case  differs  from  that  of  a  direct  suit  against  the 
State.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  joint  bond,  giyen 
by  a  State  and  individuals,  to  an  individual  ccm- 
tractor,  citizen  of  another  State,  what  would  ex- 
cept a  silit  on  such  a  bond  from  the  operation  of 
the  1 1th  amendment  of  the  constitution  ?  If  it  be 
said  that  the  amendment  alluded  to  has  regard  on- 
ly to  suits  instituted  against  States  in  their  sove- 
reign capacity,  I  would  ask,  in  what  other  capaciQr 
cto  a  State  appear,  or  even  exist  ?  In  every  pos- 
sible form  and  shape,  it  is  a  sovereign  State,  or  it 
is  nothing.  And  this  very  stock,  held  in  this' Bank, 
is  the  property  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  held  by 
them  in  the  name  and  capacity  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  If  any  dispute  were  to  arise  4n  the  ti- 
tle to  the  stock,  in  what  capacity  could  they  sue  or 
be  sued  for  the  interest  held  by  them  in  the  stock, 
unless  in  (heir  sovereign  capacity  f^  It  is  not  be- 
cause it  imparts  its  own  immunities  to  the  other 
stockholders,  that  this  action  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed, but  because  that  the  judicial  power  must  reach 
each  and  every  defendant,  in  order  to  bringa  case 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  constitution. 
Each  defendant  occupies  his  own  ^culiar  rank, 
claims  his  own  peculiar  immunities ;  but  they  are 
not  suable  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  as 
long  as  any  one  of  them  is  exempted  from  suit  in 
those  Courts. 

I  anp  here  expressing  a  technical  ofriaion^ftNUid- 
ed  on  the  authority  of  the  case  of  ITU  Bamk  r. 
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Veveamx.    That  decision  brings  it  strictly  within     1824. 
the  letter  of  the  11th  liaiendment ;  although  I  am  ^f^gj^Ink 
ready  to  admiti  that,  unaffected  by  that  decision,        ▼. 
it  is  not  .within  its  purview.    Although  not  respon- 
si  jle  for  that  decision,  I  acknowledge  its  obliga-* 
tion,  until  overruled. 

The  last  question  which  the  pleadings  in  this 
cause  present,  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, the  form  of  the  declaration,  and  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Judiciary  Act,  which  precludes  suits 
by  an  assignee  of  choses  in  action,  when  the  suit 
could  not  be  brought  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  between  the  original  parties. 

The  plaintiff  counts  upon  a  number  of  promis- 
sory notes,,  payable  to  A.'B.  or  bearer,  commonly 
called  bank  notes,  delivered  to  A.  B.,  and  by  him 
^transferred,  assigned,  and  srtover^'  to  the  plain- 
tiffs in  this  action.  The  plea  states,  that,  as  be- 
tween the  original  promisor  and  promisee,  suit 
could  not  have  been  brought  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States  :  and,  therefore^  it  cannot,  as 
between  the  present  parties,  the  promisor  and  as- 
signee.. As  all  the  facts  are  admitted  by  the  de- 
murrer, it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  this 
case  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Judiciary  Act  on  this  subject. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  be  suggested,  on  the 
tecfhnical  meaning  of  the  term  a$iignment,  it  is 
very  clear  that  he  who  acquires  a  chose  in  action, 
by  mere  delivery,  has  been  recognised  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  an  assignee.  If  any  con- 
siderations could  be  introduced  into  the  case,  be- 
sides what  the  pleadings  brings  out,  there  might  btf 
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1824,     ma ch reason  to  doubt,,  whether  the  case  of  Bank 
J^">^^  bills,  properly  so  called,  and  particularly  so  de- 
/  V.        clared  on,  came  within  the  general  law  applicable 
^^k?    ^^  promissory  notes ;  but  hore,  non  constat,  that 
the  notes  declared  upon  were  ever  thrown  info 
circulation,  as  the  representative  of  property,  as  a 
currency,  a  substitute  for  gold  and  silver- 
But  the  case  does  not  rest  here.    This  ground 
of  defence  depends  not  on  a  .constitutional  provi- 
sion, but  on  an  act  of  Congress;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  unre;0tricted  right  to  sue  on  all  its  con* 
tracts,  be  vested  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^ 
whatever  their  origin,  or  whatever  their  amount, 
it  follows,  that  such  a  provision  amounts  to  a  re- 
peal of  th6  law  here  relied  on.     I  rather  think, 
that  the  improbability  of  such  a  provision  being 
intended  by  the  Legislature,  opeiates  against  the 
construction  that  would  sustain  it.     But  if  such 
be  the  legal  construction  of  the  incorporating  act,* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  fatal  to  this  pIco. 

Certipicatg.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard 
on  the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  Stales  for  the  district  of  Georgia, 
and  on  the  questions  in  said  cause,  on  which  the 
Judges  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  were  divided  in 
opinion,  and  was  argued  by  counsel :  On  consi- 
deration whereof,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  1.  That 
the  averments  in  the  declaratiolitin  said  cause,  are 
sufficient  in  law  to  give  the  said  Circuit  Court  ju- 
risdiction in  said  cause. 

2.  That,  on  the  pleadings  in  tlie  same,  the 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  judgment. 

All  which  is  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  said 
Circuit  Court. 
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A. 
ADMIRALTY. 

A  decree  of  acquittal,  oo  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem,  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  probable  cause  of  seizure, 
and  not  appealed  from  with  •'flpct, 
is  conclusive,  in  every  inquiry  be- 
fore'any  other  Court,  that  there 
was  00  justifiable  cause  of  seizure. 
The  AppoOon,  362.  S67 

The  French  Tonnage  Duty  Act  of 
the  15th  of  May,  1820,  c.  125. 
inflicts  oo  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  • 
for  the  oon-pavment  of  the  ton- 
nage duty.  The  doty  is  collecta- 
ble in  the  same  manoer  as  by  the 
Collectioo  Act  of  1799,  c  128. 

Id.  ser 

The  29tb  tectioo  of  the  Collectioo 
Act  of  1799|  e.  128;  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  cas#  of  a  vessel  arriving 
from  a  foreign  port,  and  passing 
through  the  conterminous  waters 
of  a  river,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States 
and'ihe  territory  of  a  foreign  state,' 
for  the  pmpote  of  proceeding  to 
sdcb  territory.    Id.  369 

The  maoicipal  laws  of  one  oa- 
tinido  ttol  asttRd,  in  thrir  opera- 


tion, beyond  its  own  territory,  es^* 
cept  as  regards  its  own  dtiiens. 
Id.  370 

5.  A  scisure  for  the  breach  ot  the  mu* 
nicipal  laws  of  one  nation,  catmot 
be  made  within  the  territory  of  an- 
other.   Id.  37 JL 

6.  It  seenrs,  that  the  right  of  visHatioar 
and  search  for  enforcing  the  Reve- 
nue laws  of  a  nation,  may  be  ex- 
ercised beyond  the  territorial  ju- 
risdiction upon  the  high  seas,  and 
on  vessels  belonging  to  such  na- 
tion, or  bound  to  -its  ports.     Id* 

371 

7.  A  municipal  seizure  cannot  be  jus- 
tificd  or  excused,  upon  the  ground 
of  probable  dmse,  unless  under  ihe 

rial  provisions  of  some  statute. 
372 

8.  The  probabla^rofits  of  a  vovage, 

either  upon  the  cargo  or  freight,  do 
not  form  an  item  for  the  computa^ 
tion  of  damages,  in  cases  of  ma- 
rine torts.    j&.  376 

9.  Where  the  property  is  restored,  af- 
ter a  detention,  demurrage  is  al- 
lowed for  the  detention  of  the  ship, 
and  interest  upon  tlie  valne  of  tm 
cargo.    Id.  Sft 

10.  Wlwre  the  Tttse!  and  cargo  haire 
bttA  soldi  thogMi  anoiHif  of  the 
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satcsywithimeml/isallowed;  and 
an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  some- 
timet  made,  wliere  the  property 
baa  been  sold  under  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances.     Id,      377 

1 1 .  Counsel  fees  may  br  allowed,  either 
as  damage!  or  cr>st8/  both  on  the 
Instance  and  Frise  side  of  the 
Court.     Til.  379 

13.  A  libel  of  information  does  not  re- 
quire allttie  technical  prerision  of 
an  indictment  at  common  law.  If 
the  allegations  desrribeth-  oflencei 
it  is  hH  that  19  m-cessary;  and  if 
founded  upon  a  statute,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  it  pursues  the  words  of  the 
law.  TAe  Emify  and  the  CarO' 
Une^  SSI 

«;•  An  information^  under  the  Slave 
Trade  Act  of  1794,  c.  187.  [xi.] 
a.  1.  which  describes,  in  one  count, 
the  two  distinct  acta.of  vrepqring 
a  veudwad  o(  causing  ter  to  saUf 
pursuing  the  words  of  the  law,  it 
.sufficient.    Id.  387 

]4  Statlnga  charge  in  the  aJUemativey 
is  rood,  r  each  alternative  consti* 
tuieji  m  ofllncefoi'  which  the  thing 
is  fpifeited.    Id.  387 

15.  Uiider  the  above  act,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  incur  the  for^ 
feiture,  tliat  the  vessel  should  be 
conapletely  fitted  and  ready  for 
sea*  As  soon  as  the  pfepantiooi 
have  proceeded  so  far  as  dearly 
to  manifest  the  intentiofi,  the  right 
of  seizure  attaches.    Id,        388 

I&  The  former  decision  of  this  Court, 
in  tk?  case  of  the  £mt7y  and  the 
CaroUnCj  (7  Cranch^  496,)  recon- 
ciled with  Its  determination  in  the 
cNPesent  case.    Id.  387 

17*  The  technical  niceties  of  the  com- 
noa  law  are  not  regarded  in  Ad- 
nunity  proceedings.  -  It  is  suffi- 
eiebt,  if  an  information  aet  forth 
the  offence  so  as  clearly  to  bring 
it  within  the  statute  upon  which 
the  information  is  founded.  It  ia 
]^  Mfcssaij  that  il  sheuM  eoo» 
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elude  oofilra/of3MmcfaMt.  lie 
Merino  et  at  S91.  401 

19.  The  District  Court  of  tbediati^ 
where  the  seisure  was  made,  and 
not  where  the  offence  was  con« 
mitted,  has  juriadictioB  of  pro- 
ceedings M  rem,  for  aQ  aUcgcd 
forfeiture.     Id.  403 

19*  If  the  setnire  b  made  on  the  high 
•eas,  or  within  the  territory  of  m 
foreign  power,  the  jurisdictioo  in 
confvrrfHd  on  the  Court  of  the 
district  where  the  property  is  car- 
ried and  proceeded  against.    J£ 

402 
A  municipal  seizure,  within  the 
territory  of  a  foreign  power,  doet 
not  oust  the  juriMliction  of  the 
District  Court  into  whose  district 
the  property  may  be  carried  for 
adjudication.     Id.  402, 403 

Tlie  prohibitions  in  the  Slave 
Trade  Acto  of  the  10th  of  Maj, 
1800,  c.  205.  [li.]  and  of  the 
20th  of  April,j  1818,  extend  as 
well  to  the  carrying  of  slaves  oo 
freight  as  to.  cases  where  the  per- 
sons transported  are  the  property 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  the  carrying  them  from 
one  port  to  another  of  the  same 
foreign  empire,  as  well  as  from 
one  foreign  country  to  another. 
Id.  409,404 

22.  Under  the  4th  acctieo  of  the  act 
of  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  c.  209. 
[li.]  the  owner  of  the  slaves  trans- 
ported contrary  \o  the  provisiooa 
of  that  act,  cannot  claim  the  same 
in  a  Court  of  the  United  Stater^ 
although  they  nsay  be  held  io  aci^ 
vitude  accordmg  to  the  lawa  of 
his  own  country.  Bnt  if^  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  }n  a  eommia- 
aioned  vessel,  the  offbndhif  ship 
was  in  poasesaion  of  a 
missioned  captor^  who  had 
a  seizure  for  the  saaM  " 
owner  of  the  slaves  aaay  «laim.; 
theaectioD  oad j appl|yim t»  pc&- 
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In  the  enterprise 
'Ctweyuge in  wlucb the  ship  wee 

iure.    Id.  407 

2d.  A  iiQfttkMi  of  &6ty  nnder  the 
Slave  Trade  Acta.  Condenoa- 
tioD  pronounced.    UJ        .409 

84.  The  claim  of  leamen,  for  tragee, 
on  a  Voyage  undertalLen  inYiola- 
tioo  of  the  Slave  Trade  AcUVont 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  forfeited 
vessel  in  the  repstry,  njccted. 
JUL  414,415 

X^  The  daioss  of  seaneuy  for  wages, 
and  of  material  men,  for  supplies, 
where  the  parties  were  inoocent 
of  all  knowledge  of,  or  participar 
tion  jn,  the  illegal  voyage,  prefer- 
red to  the  claim  of  Ibdeiture  on 
the  part  of  the  government    liL 

416 

9&  Material  men  have  a  Ken,  which 
may  be  enforced  by  a  proceeding 
in  the  AdmirklQriM  rest,  for  no- 
eessaries  or  supplies,  furnished  in 
a  port  to  which  the  vessel  does 
not  belong.    Id.  417 

tr,  A  transfer  ofa  registered  vessel  of 
|he  United  States^  to  a  foreisn 
sobject,  In  a  fordgo  port,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  revenue 
lawaof  the  foreign  country,  with 
no  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  af* 
tsrwards  reconveyed  to  the  for- 
■MT  owner,  woriu  a  forfeiture  of 
the  vessel,  under  the  l6tb  section 
of  the  SImi  Registry  Act  of  the 
91st  of  December,  1793,  c'  1. 
•niess  the  transfer  is  nrnde  known 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
7th  section  of  the  act  3tbeilf<ir- 
jeareif  421 

SS.  The  statute  does  not  require  a  be- 
neftdaler  homa  fide  sale;  buta 
transmutation  of  ownership,  ^  by 
way  of  trust,  confidence,  or  others 
wise^^  is  sufficient    UL        424 

99.  Qmbtt,  Whether,  in  such  ik  case, 
a  reconveyance  would  be  decreed 


by  a  Court  of  joMiee  in  tWs  coun- 
w}    Id.  424 

sa  The  proviso  in  the  Ifithsectkm  of 
the  Ship  Rq[istry  Act,  bein|p  by 
way  of  exception  from  the  enact* 
ing  clause,  need;  not  be  taken  no- 
tice of  in  a  libel  brought  to  enforce 
the  iTorfeitorr.  It  is  matter  of  de- 
fen^  to  be  set  up  by  the  party  In 
his  claim.    UL  425,426 

SI.  The  proviso  applies  only  to  the 
case  of  a  part  owner,  and  not  to 
a  9oie  oumer  of  the.  ship.    Id. 

426 

82.  The  trial,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  be 
by  the  Court,  and  not  by.a  jurv, 
in  seisures  on  waten  navigable 
from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  ten  tons 
burthen  aiad  upwards.    U.  427, 

428 

SS.  A.  rq:istored  vessef,  which  con- 
tinues to  use  its  register,  after  a 
transfer  undpr  the  above  circum- 
stances, is  ihible  to  forfeitureundar 
the  27tn  section  of  the  act,  as  using 
p  reaister  witlioot  being  actualhr 
entitted  to  the  benefit  thereof.  la. 

429 

84.  In  a  libel  of  information,  under  the 
67th  section  of  the  Collection  Act 
6f  1799,  c.  128.  aaainst  goods, 
on  account  of  their  offering  inde- 
scription  from  the  contents  of  the 
entiy,  it  is  not  necosary  that  it 
should  allege  an  intention  to  d^ 
fraud  the  revenue.  200  CkeeU 
ofTeoy  480. 486 

35.  A  question  of  fact,  as  to  the  rato 
of  duties  payable  upon  certain 
teas,  imported  as  bfAea.  >That 
term  is  used  in  the  duty  act  In  its 
known  commercial  sense;  and 
the  bohea  tea  of  commerce  is  ppt 
usually  a  distinct  and  simple  sub- 
stance, but  is  a  compound,  nwde 
up  in  Chraa,  of  various  kinds  of 
the  lowest  priced  Mocft  teas.    Id. 

486 

86.  But,  by  the  duty  acts.  It  is  liable 
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to  the  same  specific  dutji  without 
regard  to  the  difference  of  quality 
and  price.     Id,  436 

37*  Injudicial  sales,  there  is  no  war- 
ranty^ express  or  implied.  The 
MonU  AUegre^  6l6. 644 

SB.  Upon  a  s^le  by  the  Marshal,  under 
an  order  of  Court,  no  warranty  is 
implied.    Id,  643 

39*  N«tber  the  Marshal,  nor  bis  ageut, 
the  auctioneer,  has  any  authority 
to  warrant  the  article  sold.    Id. 

645 

40.  QiMere,  How  far  the  Marshal  is 
responsible  to  the  vendee,  in  his 
private  capacity,  if  he  undertalie 
to  warrant,  or  to  do  what  would 
imply  a  warranty  in  a  private 
sale?    Id^  645 

41.  Upon  an  Admiralty  proceeding,  til 
rem,  where  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  are  broaght  into  Court,  they 
are  not  liable  to  make  good  x  loss 
sustained-  by  the  purcha  ir,  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  beine 
discovered  in  the  article  sold.  Id, 

648,649 

ALIEN. 

1.  Under  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  Stiites  and 
Orsct  Britain,  of  1794,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  alien  to  show 
llmt  be  was  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion or  sebin  of  the  land,  at  the 
dale-of  the  treaty,  which  applies 
to  the  title,  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  gives  it  the  same  h^gal  va- 
lidity as  if  the  parties  were  citi- 

The  title  of  an  alien  mort- 

I  is  protected  by  the  treaty. 

jki»  y.  EdwardMy      489-  496 

2.  But^  independent  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty,  an  alien  mort- 
ngee  has  a  right  to  come  into  a 
Court  of  equity,  and  have  the 
poperty,  which  has  been  pledged 
lor  the  payment  of  the  debt,  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  mo- 


ney. His  demand  is  merely  « 
p<*rsonal  one,  the  debt  being  con- 
sidered as  the  principal,  and  «the 
land  as  an  incident.     Id,        4P7 


B. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND 
PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

1.  In  a  declaration  upon  a  promissory 
note,  (he  omission  of  the  place 
where  it  is  payable  is  fatal.  6'e- 
hree  v.  Lhrtj         558.  56l ,  562 

%  By  the  custom  of  the  Banks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  payment  of 
a  promissory  note  is  to  ^  de- 
manded on  the  fourth  diiy  aAer 
the  time  limited  for  the  baymcnt 
thereof,  in  order  to  charge  the  eo- 
dorserj  contrary  to  the  general 
law  merchant,  which  requires  ^ 
demand  on  the  third  6bj.  Rem' 
ner  v.  Bank  of  CohoMOf  581— 

584 

8.  Evidence  of  such  a  local  custom 
is  admissible.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  understanding  of  the  parties, 
with  respect  to  their  contracts 
made  with  reference  to  it.    Id, 

587 

4.  Cases  in  which  evidence  of  com- 

mercial usage  b  admissible,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
contracfik    Id,  588 

5.  The  declaration -against  the  endor- 
ser, in  such  a  case,  must  lay  the 
demand  on  the  fomihj  and  not  on 
the  Miri/ day.  Jd.  594 

6.  Qumrey  Whether  a  detlaration,  in 
such  a  case,  not  averring  the  local 
usage)  would  be  good  upon  de- 
murrer ?    Id.  594 

T*  Secondary  evidence  of  the  contents 
of  a  lost  QOte  is  admissible,  wheiw 
ever  it  appears  that  the  original  is 
destroyed,  or  lasf  by  acddent, 
without  any  fault  of  the  party.  Id. 

S96 
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S.  In  the  case  of  a  lost  note,  it  it  not 
necessary  that  its  contenjts  sbonld 
be  proved  by  a  notarial  copy. 
AH  that  Is  required  is,  that  it 
should  be  the  best  evidence  the 
party  has  it  in  his  power  to  pro- 
dace.    Id.  597 

9.  To  admit  secondary  evidence  of  a 
lost  note,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  special  count  in 
the  declaration  upon  a  lost  note. 
Id.  597 

10.  Where  the  maker  of  the  note  has 
removed  into  another  ihate,  oi 
another  jurisdiction,  subsequent 
to  the  making  of  the  note,  a  per- 
sonal demand  upon  him  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  charge  |he  endorser, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  present  the 
note  at  the  former  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  maker.  M'Oruder 
V.  Bank  of  Wwhington^       598 

c. 

CHANCERY. 

1.  A  bill  In  equity,  brought  to  rescind 
a  nUrchase  made  under  the  decree 
bf  this  Court,  in  Terreit  v.  Tap' 
hr,  (9  Cranthy  48.)  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  title  to  the  pro- 
perty was  defective,  and  could  not 
be  made  good  by  the  Vestry  and 
other  persons,  who  were  parties 
to  the  former  suit.  Bill  dismissed. 
Afofoiiv.  MuMcaiter,  445 

2.  Where  the  mortgage  deed  contain- 

ed a  defeasance  that  the  mortga- 
gor sboold  pay  the  debt,  iMootd- 
wg  to  the  condition  of  n  bond  re- 
cited in  tbe  deed,  bv  which  it  was 
payable  on  »  day  already  past,  at 
the  time  of  the  ezeculioo  of  the 
deed :  ffeU,  that  this  eircnm- 
jtancc.did  not  avoid  the  moctgagc 
deed  10  equHy,  where  il  wis  lebe 
cooMdtred  as  a  eoovejanee,  ab- 
•  doteatUw,  hot  inteaded  a^  a 


security  merely,  and  to  be  treated 

In  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 

mortgage.    Hvghea  v.  Edmardiy 

489—493 

3.  A  Court  of  equity  looks  to  the 
substantial  object  of  the  convey- 
ance, and  will  ccmsider  an  abso- 
lute deed  as  a  mortgage,  wherever 
it  is  shown  to  have  been  intended 
merely  as  a  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.    Id.  495 

4.  In  the  case  either  of  a  legal  or 
equitable  mortgage,  the  mortgagee 
may  pursue  his  legal  remedy  by 
ejectment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
nie  his  bill  to  foreclose  the  equity 
of  i^emption.    Id.  494 

5.  A  mortgagor  cannot  redeem^  after 
a  lapse  or  twenty  years,  after  for^ 
feiture  and  possession  by  the  mort* 
gagee,  .(which  period  hu  been 
adoptel^  in  equity  by  analogy  to 
the  statute  of  limitations,)  no  inte- 
rest having  been  paid  in  the  mean 
time,  and  no  circumstances  ap- 
pearing to  account  for  the  neglect. 
Id.  497 

6.  Where  the  mortgagee  brings  his 
bill  of  foreclosure,  the  mortgage 
will,  after  the  sarnie  length  of  time, 
be  presumed  to  have  been  dis- 
charged, unless  circomstanees  can 
be  shown  to  repel  the  praaomp- 
tion,  as,  payment  of  interest,  a 
promise  to  pay,  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  mortgagor  that  the 
mortgage  is  still  subsisting,  and 
the  like.    Id,  497»498 

7.  A  6cmie^i2f  I  purchaser  tindier  the 
mortgagor,  with  actual  notice  of 
the  mortgi^,  or  constmctive  no- 
tice by  means  of  a  registry,  can 
only  protect  himself,  li^  tbe  lapse 
of  time,  or  other  equity,  onder 
tbe  same  circumstaneas  which 
would  aflbrd  m  protection  to  the 
asortgagor.    Id.  499 

8.  8ucb  a  purchaser  is  not  entitled  to 

have  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by   him   dedwfted 
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from  the  proceeds  of  the  tale  of 
the  mortgaged  premises.        Id. 

500 
9*  Practice  of  Courts  of  Equity  oo  ju- 
dicial sales.     TkeMonUAUegre, 
6ld  649 

10.  In  all  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tioQy  the  Court  which  first  has 
possession  of  the  subject,  must 
determine  it  conclusivdy.  Smiik 
V.  M*Iver,  5S2 

11.  Although  Courts  of  equitjr  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
Courts  of  law,  in  all  matters  of 
fraud,  jet,  where  the  cause  has 
already  been  tried  and  determi- 
ned  by  a  Court  of  law,  a  Court  of 
equity  cannot  talLe  cognisance  of 
it,  unless  there  be  the  addition  of 
some  equitable  circumstance  to 
give  jurisdiction.    IcL  534 

12.  £i  such  a  case,  some  defect  of 
testimony,  or  other  disabili^, 
which,  a  Court  of  law  cannot  re-, 
move,  must  be  shown,  as.  a 
ground  for  resorting  to  a  Court  of 
equity.     Id.  534 

13.  In  general,  the  answer  of  one  de- 

fendant in  equity,  cannot  be  read 
.  in  evidence  against  another.  But 
where  one  defendant  succeeds  to 
another,  so  that  the  right  of  the 
one  devolves  on  the  olhei^  and 
they  become  privies  in  estate,  the 
rule  does  not  apply.  -Ot6brji  v. 
JSankofHeVniiedSiaieif  738 

14«  Where  the  defendant  is  restrained 
by  an  injunction,  from  using  mo-' 
nev  in  his  possessionj^  interest 
wiU  not  be  decreed,  agsjnst  hint. 
U.  837 

15.  An  injunction  will  be  granted  to 
prevent  the  franchise  of  a  c;prpo- 
ration'iirom  being  destroyed,  as 
well  as  to  restrain  a  party  from 
violating  it,  by  attempting  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  exclusive  privile- 
tea.    Id.  838 

l(h  In.general,  ah  injunction  will'not 
be  allowed,  nor  a  decree  render^ 
ed,  against  an  agent,  where  the 


principal  is  not  madeapnfjrtcf 
the  suit.  But  if  the  prindpai  be 
not  himself  subject  to  the  joris- 
diction  of  the  Court,  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  soverrign  Stale,)  the 
rule  may  be  dispemed  with.    li. 

842 
17'  A  Court  of  equity  will  interpose 
by  injunction,  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  a  specific  tniiig,wfalchy 
if  transferred,  will  be  irretrieva- 
bly lost  to  the  owner,  such  as.ne- 
gotiablesectiritle«  and  stocks.  JdL 

84:^ 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

1^  The  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stale  of  New-Yorlc,  grantfaigu^ 
Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert 
Fulton,  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  ait  the  waters  within  the 
diction  of  that  State,  wlthl 
moved  by  fire  or  steam,  for  at 
of  years,  are  repugnant  to  that 
clause  of  the  constitution  of  the 
tJntted  States,  which  authoriies 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
so  £r  as  the.  taid  acts  prohibit 
vessels  licensed,  according  lo  tlie 
laws  of  the  United  States,  fer  cai^ 
ryingon  the  coasting  trade,  from 
navigating'  the  said  waters  by 
means  of  fire  or  steam.  QiUom 
V.  Ogdeny  1.  186. 

2.  The  power  of  regulating  cosMMrce, 
extends  to  the  regulation  of  mwt- 

etttm.    Id.,  189 

power  to  regulate  commerce 
•extends  to  every  species  of  com- 
DMrctal  intercourse  between  tlie 
>  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  Stales.  It 
does  not.  stop  at  the  external 
boundary  of  a  Sute.  Id.  193 
4.  Tbe.power  to  regulate  commerce 
is  ^jeneral,  and  has  no  limitations, 
bat  soch  as  are  prescribed  in  the 
coiifltitnaon  itself.    Id.  196 

5*  The  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
so  iar  as  it  extends,  is  eigdusivel y 
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wsted  10  ConprciSi  and  no  part 
of  it  can  be  excrcued  by  a  State. 
Id.  W 

6.  State  inspection  laws,  health  laws, 
and  laws  tor  regulating  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  a  State,  and 
those  which  respect  turnpike 
roads,  ferries,  &c.  are  not  with- 
in the  power  granted  to  Congress. 
Id.  203 

7*  The  laws  of  New-York,  granting  to 
R.  R.  L.  and  R.  F.  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigating  the  waters  of 
t\M  State  with  steam  boats,  are 
in  collision  with*the  acts  of  Con- 
gress regulating  the  coasting  trade, 
which  ^ing  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitution,  are  supreme, 
and  the  State  laws  must  yield  to 
that  supremacy,  even  though  en- 
acted in  pursuance  of  powers  ac- 
knowledged 10  remain  in  the 
States.    Id.  210 

S.  A  license  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress,  for  regulating  the  coasting 
trade,  gives  a  permission  to  carry 
on  that  trade,  and  is  not  merely 
intended  to  confer  the  national 
character.    Id.  ^  212.  214 

9.  The  power  of  regulating' commerce 

extends  to  navigation  carried  on 

by  vessels  exclusively  employed 

in  transporting  passengers.    Id. 

215,  216 

10.  The  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce, extends  to  vessels  propel- 
led by  steam  or  fire,  as  well  as  to 

.  those  navigated  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  wind  and  sails.  Id.    219 

11.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which 

fives  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
fnited  Stbtes  jurisdiction  of  suits 
by  and  against  the  Bank,  is  war- 
ranted by  the  Sd  article  of  the 
constitution,  which  declares,  that 
^^theiudicial  power  shall  extend 
to  au  coses,  in  law  and  equity, 
arbtng  under  this  constitution, 
lie  Ummpfike  UmiedSMe$.und 
Vol.  IX. 


treaties  niade,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority." 
Otbom  V.  U.  5.  Bank,  73S 

12.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction  of  a  bill 
brought  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  Bank  in  tlie  exercise  of  its 
franchises,  which  are  threatened  to 
be  invaded,  under  the  unconstitu- 
tional laws  of  a  State ;  and,  as 
the  State  itself  cannot,  according 
to  tlie  1 1  th  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, be  made  a  party  defend- 
ant to  the  suit,  it  may  be  main- 
tained against  the  olHcers  and 
agents  of  the  State,  wlio  ace  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  such 
laws.    Id. 

IS.  A  State  cannot  tax  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  its  agents 
and  officers,  to  eutbrce  the  col- 
lection of  such  tax  against  the 
property  of  the  Ba  k,  may  be 
restrained  by  injunction  from  the 
Circuit  Court.     Id. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  STATUTE. 

1.  The  French  Tonnage  Dniy  Act  of 
th^  I5th  of  May,  1820,  c.  125. 
inflicts  no  forfeiture  of  the  vessel, 
for  noiHpajrment  of  the  tonnage 
duty.  The  duty  is  collectable  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  Col- 
lection Act  of  1799^  c.  128.  The 
AppoUoUf  362;  367 

8.  The  29th  sec.  of  the  Collection  Act 
ofl799|C.  128,  does  not  extend 
to  the  case  of  a  vessel  arriving 
from  a  foreign  port,  and  passinjg 
through  the  conterminous  waters 
of  a  river,  which  forms  the  boua 
dary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
State  for  tne  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing to  such  territory..    Id.     369 

S.  Under  the  Slavs  Tiads  Aat  of 
1794,  dt  1$7.  fxi.]  s.  1.  as  m* 
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Ibnnation,  which  detcribes,  in  ene 
coont|  the  two  distinct  acts  of 
j^reparing  a  vtuel  and  of  cai/»- 
ing  ker  to  saiiy  pursuing  the 
words  of  the  law,  is  sufficient. 
The  Emify  and  the  Caroline^ 

379.  381 

4.  Under-the  above  act,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, in  ord«Y  to  incur  the  for* 
feitvre,  that  the  vessel  should  be 
completely  fitted  and  ready  for 
am.  As  soon  as  t  lie  preparations 
have  proceeded  so  far,  as  clearly 
to  manifiest  the  intention,  the  right 
of  seiiore  attaches.     Id,        388 

y  The  prohibitions  in  the  Slav<^  Trade 
Acts  of  the  10th  of  May,  1 800,  c. 
305.  [li.]  and  of.  the  20th  of 
April,  I8t8r,  extend  as  well  to  the 
carrying  of  slaves  on  freight^  as  to 
cases  where  the  persons  trans* 
ported  ftre  the  property  of  citizens 
af  the  United  Scates^^nd  to  the 
carrying  of  them  from  one  port  to 
cpotner,  of  the  same  foreign  em- 
pire,  as  well  as  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another.  The  Merino 
andoth»$t  391.  403 

&  Und«>rthe4th8ec.oftheactoftbe 
10th  of  May,  1800,  c.  203.  [li.J 
tfie  owner  of  the  sli^vet  transport- 
ed contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
that  act,  cannot  claim  the  same  in 
a  Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  al- 
tbraghtheymay  be  held  in  ser- 
lilinSty  according  to  the  laws  of 
Us  own  coontiy.  But  if,  at  the 
tee  of  capture  by  a  commission- 
ad  vess^,  the  offending  ship  was 
jm  poasesaion  of  a  non-commis- 
iioiied  captor,  who  had  made  a 
arisHOT  for  the  same  offence,  the 
awser  of«  the  slaves  may  claim : 
die  section  oHly  applying  to  per* 
apna  i^iercsled  hi  the  enterprise 
or  voyage  in  which  the  ship  was 
€sq>loyed  of  tke  Hmtrfrndk  ooj^ 
ture.    Id.  407 

7.  Underlhe  l6tb  sec  of  the  Ship 
Reaisti^r  Act  ctiht  Bin  of  Pa> 


cember,  1792,  c.  1 .  a  transfer  of 
a  registered  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  foreign  subject,  in  • 
foreign  port,  for  tiie  parpoae  of 
evading  the  revenue  laws  of  tlic 
foreign  country,  with  an  under- 
standing that  itis  to  beafterwarda 
reconvened  to  the  former  owner, 
works  a  forfeiture,  unless  the 
tran&fer  is  m^^dc  known  in  the 
manner  presrnbed  by  the  7th  sec 
i>r  the  act.     TkeMargaretf   421 

8.  The  statute  does  not  require  a  be- 
neficial or  h<ummfide  sale ;  hot « 
transmutation  of  ownership,  ^  by 
way  of  trust,  confidertce.  or  other- 
wise.'' is  sufficient,    id.  424. 

9*  In  a  libel  of  informatioii  under  the 
GTth  sec.  of  th«  Colkctioii  Act  of 
17999  ^*  138.  against  goods,  oo 
account  of  their  difiering  from  the 
contents  of  th^  entry,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  it  it  should  allege  ah 
intention  of  defrauding. th% reve- 
nue. 200CAetfsojfIVa,48d436 

10.  1  he  term  <<  hokem  tea,'*  is  used  in 
the  duty  act  in  itt  known  coanner- 
cial  sense;  and  the  ftoiAea  of  com- 
merce is  not  .usually  a  distinct  and 
simple  snbstance,  but  ia  Aeoni- 
pound,  made  up  in  Chhia,  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  tlie  iowcat  priced 
black  teas.  But,  by  the  Dn^ 
Acts,  It  is  liable  to  the  same  spe- 
cific duty,  withoot  regard  to  tbt 
difference  of  quality  and  priea.  li 

436 

11.  Under  the  2d  and  4tb  lecti^pia  of 
the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1797f 
c  868.  a  certified  transcript  frooi 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  ^  evt^ 
dence  against  the  defendant  t  and 
no  daim.  for  any  credit  can  ne  ad- 
mitted at  the  trial,  which  hMBOC 
been  presented  to,  and  diaa^pwcd 
by  the  accounting  oflieer  if  thn 
Treasury,  (unlets  In  the  cfstaei- 
cepted  liy  the  act,).althovih  nn 
proceedings  have  becn-hnd  againsi 
the  debtor,  ander  tha  «oC  af  the 
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3d  of  VbJtcbj  1795,  c  289.  by 
notification  from  tbe  Treasury 
DefHirCineiiCy  reqatring  him  to 
Tender  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury his  accounts  and  voucliers 
for  settiemenu  Walton  v.  Vin^ 
iedStaietj  551 

13.  Quare,  Whether  the  act  of  the  3d 
of  Marchy  179^,  c«  289.  is  not 
Tirtuaily  repealed  by  the  act  of 
the  3d  of  March,  17!>7,  c.  SG8  ? 

13.  The  statute  of  11  and  12  Wm. 
Ill*  c.  6.  which  is  in  force  iu  Ma« 
ryland,  removes  the  common  law 
disability  of  clainriug  title  through 
im  aUen  ameetiorf  but  does  not 
apply  to  a  living  alien  aneeMtttr^ 
90  as  to  create  a  title  by  heirship, 
where  none  would  esist  by  the 
common  hiw,  if  the  ancestor  were 
k  itoiural  born  subject  or  citizen. 
M^Crterf  o.  S^mermtky        354 

14.  Xhns,  where  A.  died  seised  of 
famds  in  Maryland,  leaving  no 
Mrs,  except  B^  a  brother,  who 
wan  an  alien,  and  had  never  been 
naluralhsed  as  a  citizen  of  tbe  Uni- 
led'Staies,  and  three  nieces,  tlie 
daoghters  of  the  said  B«,  who 
were  native  citiaens  of  the 
Dnited  States :  It  waa  kMj  that 
they  could  not  claim  title  by  inhe- 
rftlmee,  through  B.,  their  father, 
he  beii^  an  alien,  and  still  living. 
Id.  354 

See  LocAx.  Law. 


CONTRACT. 

See  AoMiftALTT,  24,  25,  26,  27, 28, 
29,^0, 81-  37,  88,  39- 
Bills  or  Cxcbanoi  aho  Paomis* 

SOAT  NOTIS. 

CmtMcrnvt. 
CviMurcB. 


D. 

DEED. 

1.  Although  the  C^irrcA-ITar^^ens  of 
a  parish  are  not  capable  of  holding 
landsy  and  a  deed  to  them  and 
their  successors  in  office,  for  ever, 
cannot' operate  by  way  of  grant ; 
yet,  where  it  contains  a  covenant 
of  general  warranty,  binding  the 
grantors  and  their  heirs  for  ever, 
it  m.'iy  operate  by  way  of  eetop' 
pcl^  to  confirm  to  the  church  and 
Its  privies  the  perpetual  and  bene- 
ficial estate  in  the  land.  Mason 
v.  JMuncaHer,  445.  455 

DEVISE. 

1.  R.  Bi  being  seised  of  lands  in  Ma- 
ryland, made  three  instruments 
of  writing,  each  purporting  to  be 
his  will.  The  first,  dated  in'l789, 
gave  his  whole  estate  to  his  ne- 
phew, J.  T.  M.,  after  certain  pe- 
cuniary legacies  to  his  other  ne- 
phews an4  nieces.  In  the  second 
will,  dated  in  18Q0,  the  testator 
gave  his'  whole  real  estate  to  J.  T. 
M.,  during  his  life;  and  after  his 
death,  to  his  eldest  son,  A.,  in 
tail,  on  condition  of  his  changing 
his  name  to  A,  Barnes^  with  re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  of  his  ne- 
phew, J.  T.  M.,  lawfully  begotten, 
for  ever,  on  their  changing  their 
surnames  to  Barnes.  The  third 
will,  which  was  executed  after  the 
others,  and  probably  in  1803,  af- 
ter some  small  bequests,  proceed- 
ed thus :  ^^  I  give  the  whole  of  my 
property,  after  complying  with 
that  I  have  mentioned,  to  the  male 
heirs  of  my  nephew,  J.  T.  M., 
lawfully  bcMottenf for  ever  f  agree- 
ably to  the  Taw  of  Lnglandj  which 
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was  (he  law  of  our  State  befort  the 
revolation,  that  is,  the  oldest  male 
hetr  to  take  all,  oh  the  following 
terms :  that  the  name  of  fhe  one 
that  may  have  the  nght;  at  tlie 
age  of  twenty-one,  with  his  con- 
sent, be  changed  to  A.  Ikriies,  by 
nn  act  of  public  authority  of  the 
State,  without  any  «ianie  added, 
together  with  his  taking  an  oath, 
before  he  has  possession,  before  a 
magistrate  of  St.  Mary's  county, 
and  have  it  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  county,  that  he 
will  not  make  any  change,  during 
his  life,  in  this  my  will,  relative  to 
my  real  property.    And  on  his  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  above 
mtotioned  terms,  to  the  next  male 
lietr,  on   the  above   mentioned 
terras ;  and  so  on,  to  all  the.  male 
iieirs  of  my  nephew,  J.  T.  M ,,  as 
may  be,  on  the  same  terms ;  and 
all  of  them  refusing  to  comply,  in 
a  reasonable  time  at^er  they  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
say,  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
if  in  thai  time  it  can  be  done^  so 
that  no  act  of  intention  to  defeat 
my  will  shall  be  allowed  of  5  and 
on  their  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  terms  above  mentioned,  if  any 
such  person  may  be,  then  to  the 
son  of  my  late  nephew,  J.  T.  M., 
named  A.  T.  M.,  on  the  above 
mentioned  terms ;  and  on  his  .e- 
fusijl,  to  his  brother,  J.  T.  M.  5 
and  on  his  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  above  mentioned  terms,  to  the 
heirs  mate  of  my  nephew,  A.  B. 
T.  M.,  lawfully  begotten,  on  the 
above  mentioned  terms;  and  oq 
their  refuiaLto  the  male  heirs  of 
ny  niece,  Mrs.  C,  lawfully  be- 

Kten,  on  theu*  complying  with 
above  mentioned  terms ;  and 
on  their  refusal,  to  the  daughter  of 
my  nephew,  J.  T.  M.,  named 
Marjr,  so  00  te  any  daughter  he 
nay  have  et  ka»."    The  'cttalor 


then  appoints  J.  T.  M.  htf  sole 
executor,  with  a  ssJary  of  1 600 
dollara  per  annum,  for  his  life, 
and  adds,  /'and  my  will  is,  that 
he  shall  keep  the  whole  of  my 
property  In  hia  posseasioQ^  da- 
ring his  life."  He  then' empow- 
ers his  executor  to  manage  the 
estate  at  his  diaccetion,  to  employ 
agents,  and  to  pay  them  such  sa- 
laries as  he  shall  think  proper ;  to 
repair  the  houses,  and  buitd 
others,  as  he  may  think  neceasa- 
ry;  to  reside  *.  his  plantations, 
and  to  use  their  produce  for  his 
support;  and  adds,  <<  after  whkk 
to  be  the  property  of  the  person 
that  may  nave'  a  right  to  it,  as 
above  mentioned.'*  HM^  that 
the  oonditions  annexed  to  the 
eaUte,  devised  to  the  oldest  mple 
heir  of  J.  T.  M.,  were  mAeeqmoA 
and  not  precidimi,  and  that,  con* 
aequently,  the  contingeney  on 
wliich  the  devise  waa  to  take  e^ 
feet,  was  not  too  remote,  the  estate 
resting  on  the  death  of  J.  T.  M. } 
to  be  devested,  on  thenonnper* 
forraance  of  the  condition*  Tay- 
lor V.  Jlfofon,  625 

2.  Qumrej  Whether  J.  T.  M.  took 
anesutetail?     Id.  35S 

d.  QKore,  Whether  the  last  will  re- 
voked those  which  preceded  it  ? 
Id.  353 

DUTIES. 

See  AoikiBALTT,  2, 3.  34, 33, 3& 

E. 

EVIDENCE. 

)«  Secondary  evidence  of  the  contents 
of  written  instruments  ia  not  ad- 
missible, where  the  ort|^nals  are 
within  the  control  or  custody  of- 
the  party.    Stbret  v.  Dorr, 

358.  5C3 
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2.  Secoodaiy  evidence  of  the  con*  . 
tents  of  written  instruments  is  ad- 
missible, wherever'it  appears  that 
the  original  is  destroyed,  or  loH, 
by  accident,  without,  any  fault  of 
the  party.  Rcnner  o.  Bank  of 
CalumhiOf  ^       581.  59$ 

3*  In  the  case  of  a  lost  note,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  its' contents  should 
be  proved  by  a  notarial  copy.. 
All  that  is  required  is,  that  it 
should  be  the  best  evidence  the 
party  has  it  in  his  power  to  pro- 
duce.   Id.  .597 

4.  The  English  practice  of  requiring 
a  speciiu  count  in  the  declaration, 
as  upon  a  lost  note,  in  order  to 
let  m  secondary  evidence  of  its 
contents,  has  not  been  adopted  in 
the  United  States.    Id.  597 

5*  If  a  party  intend  to  use  a  written 
instrument  in  evidence,  he  must 
produce  the  ori^nal,if  in  his  pos- 
session* But  if  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  other  party,  who  re- 
fuses to  produce  it,  after  notice,  or 
if  the  original  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
secondary  evidence  (being  th^ 
best  which  the  nature  of  the  caSis-. 
allows)  will  be  admitted.  Riggi 
V.  Tatflotj  483 

^  The  party,  in  such  caAe,  may  read 
a  counterpart ;  or,  if  there  is  no 
counterpart,  an  examined  copy; 
or,  if  no  such  copy,  may  give  pa- 
rol evidence  of  the  contents.    Id. 

486 

T*  Where  a  writing  has  been  volun- 
tarily destroyed,  for  fraudulent 
purposes,  or  to  create  an  excuse 
for  lU  non-production,  secondary 
evidence  of  its  contents  is  not  ad- 
iDtsaible.  But  where  the  destruc- 
tion or  loss  (althonjgh  voluntary) 
happens  through  mistake  or  acci* 
mt,  such  evidence  will  be  ad- 
mitted.   Id.  486 

8.  In  an  action  against  the  receiver, 
not  describing  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  evidence  may  be  given 


of  moneys  received  in  his  official 
capacity.;  and,  under  a  count  for 
money  had  and  received,  evi- 
dence may  be  given  of  public 
stock'  received  by  him,  where 
such  stock  is,  by  hiw,  made  recei- 
vable, at  par,  in  payment  for  lands 
sold  by  the  United  States.  FFo/- 
ton  V.  United  StateSf  651 

EXTINGUISHMENT- 

1*  A  covenant,  under  seal,  to  come 
to  a  settlement  within  a  limited 
time,  and  to  pay  the  balance  which 
might  be  /ound  due,  is  merely  col- 
lateral, and  cannot  be  pleaded  as 
an  extinguishment  of  a  simple 
contract  debt,  the  period  within 
which  the  settlement  was  to  be 
made,  having  elapsed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  suit,  tod 
the  plea  not  averring  that  any 
such  settlement  had  been  made. 
Ba%t$  V.  Peteriy  556 

2.,  The  official  Ixmd  given  b v  a  re* 
ceiver  of  public  moneys,  ooes  not 
extinguish  the  simple  ^contract 
debt  arising  from  a  balance  of  ac« 
count  due  from  hun  to  the  United 
States.  An  action  of  assumpsit 
lor  the  balance  of  account,  and  an 
actioA  of  debt  upon  the  bond 
agiiinst  ihe  principal  and  sureties, 
may  be  ;)>aiotained  at  the  same 
lime.     Walton  v.  United  Slatet^ 

651 

J. 

JURISDICTION-. 

1.  The  District  Court  of  fbe  district 
where  the  seisore  waa0ade,and 
not  where  the  offence  was  cooh 
mitted,  has  jurisdiction  ol  pK^- 
ceedings  tnrejM,  for  an  alleged 
forfeiture-    Tke  Merino  el  al. 

391. 402 
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2.  If  the  teisure  is  made  on  the  high 
seas,  or  within  the  territory  of  a 
foreign  power,  the  jurisdiction  is 
conferred  on  the  Court  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  property  is  carri- 
ed and  proceeded  against.     M. 

402 

3.  A  municipal  seizure,  within  the 

territory  of  a  foreign  power,  does 
not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict (Jjourty  into  whose  district 
the  property  is  brought  for  adju- 
dication.    Id.  402, 403 

4.  Where  Courts  of  equity  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  Courts 
of  law,  as  in  matters  of  fraud,  If 
the  cause  has  already  been  tried 
and  determined  by  a  Court  of 
law,  a  Court  of  equity  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  it,  unless  there 
be  the  addition  of  some  equitable 
circumstance  to  give  jurbdiction* 
The  Court,  which  first  has  pos- 
session of  the  subject,  must  deter- 
utiue  it  conclusively.  Smith  p. 
M^Irery  532, 534 

5*  1u  such  a  case,  some  defect  of  tes- 
timony, or  other  disability,  which 
a  Court  of  law  cannot  remove, 
must  be  shown,  as  a  ground  for 
resorting  to  a  Court  of  equity. 
Id,  534 

C.  An  endorsee  of  a  promissory  note, 
who  resides  in  a  different. S^te, 
may  sue,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  his 
immediate  endorser,  residing  in 
the  State  in  which  the  suit  is 
brought,  aitliough  that  endorser 
be  a  resident  of  the  same.  State 
with  the  milker  of  the  note.  Mol' 
Ian  V.  Torrance,  53T 

7,  But  where  the  suit  Is  brought 
agamst  a  remote  endorser,  and 
the  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration, 
traces  bis  title  thfough  an  inter- 
mediate endorser,  he  must  show 
that  this  intermediate  endorser 
could  have  sustained  his  action  in 
the  Circuit  Court.     Id.  ^37 

9,  A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cirtnit  Cmjri.    musl  show  lhs*f 


the  parties  wer^  citizens  df  ibo 
same  State,  at  the  time  the  ictioo 
was  brought,  a->d  not  merely  aC 
the  time  of  the  plea  pleaded.  The 
jurisdiction  depends  upon  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the 
action  brought ;  and^  afler  it  is 
once  vested,  it«cannot  be  ousted 
by  a  subsequent  change  of  resi- 
dence of  either  of  the  parties.  Id. 

5.19 
9*  QutBre,  As  to  the  authority  of 
this  Court  to  interfere,  by  man- 
damus, in  the  case  of  the  removal 
or  suspension  of  an  Attorney  of 
the  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 
Ex  parte  Burr,  529 

10.  Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of 
this  Court  in  that  respect,  it  will 
jot  be  exercised,  unless  where  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  below  has 
been  grossly  irregular  and  unjust. 
Id.  530 

11.  In  a  regular  complfldnt  against  an 
attorney,  charges  cannot  be  re- 
ceived and  acted  on,  unless  made 
on  oath.  But  he  may  himself 
waive  the  preliminary  of  an  affi- 
davit, and  the  Court  may  pro- 
ceed, at  his  instance,  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  upon  testimony, 
which  niust  be  on  oath,  and  regu- 
larly taken.     Id.  530 

12.  Iff  replevin,  if  it  be  of  goods  dis- 
trained f6r  rent,  the  amount  for 
which  avowry  is  made,  is  the  va- 
lue of  the  maner  in  controversy ; 
and  if  thi^  writ  be  issued  to  try  ithe 
title  to  property.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  detinue,  and  the  value  of 
the  article  replevied  is  the  value 
of  the  matter  in  controversy,  so  as 
to  give  jurisdiction  to  this  Court 
upon  a  writ  of  error.  Feyton  v. 
RoberttaHf  52r 

13.  The  act  incorpoHsting  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  gives  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  United  States 
jurisdiction  of  suits  by  and  agninut 
the  Bank^  and  this  provision  is 
warranted    by    the  conatitiii  iim. 
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0$botn  9.  Bank  of  the  United 

StatUy   '  738 

14.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
Statei  have  jurisdictioo  of  a  bill 
brought  by  the  Banli  of  the  Uni- 
ted States^  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Bank  iu  the  exercise  of 
its  firaiichise,  which  are  threaten- 
ed to  be  invaded  under  the  uncon- 
stitutional laws  of  a  State,  aod  the 
suit  may  be  maintained  against 
the  officers  and  agents  of  the  State, 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  such  laws.     Id, 

L. 


LEX  LOCI. 

1.  The  disposition  of  real  property, 
by  6^^  or  will,  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  si- 
tuated.    Kerr  v.  Moon,         56$ 

2.  Where  the  devisor  was  entitled  to 
warranU  for  land  in  the  Virginia 
Military  District  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  under  the  laws  and  ordinan- 
ces of  Virginia,  on  account  of  his 
military  senriccs,  and  made  a  will 
hi  Kentucky,  devising  the  lands, 
which  was  duly  proved  and  re- 
gistered, according  to  Aie  laws  of 
the  State:  Heid,  that  although 
the  title  to  the  land  was  merely 
equitable,  and  that '  not  to  auy 
specific  tract  of  land,  it  could  not 
pass,  unless  by  -a  will  proved  and 
registered  according  to  the  laws 
of  Ohio.    Id.  !^ 

9.  Even  admitting  it  to  have  been 
personal  property,  a  person  chiim- 
mg  under  a  will  proved  in  one 
State,  cannot  intermeddle  with, 
or  sue  for,  the  effects  of  a  testator 
in  another  State,  unle«  the  will 
be  proved  in  tlie  latter  State,  or  it 
is  permitted  by  some  law  of  that 
State.    Id.  571 

4.  Letters  testamentary  give  to  an 
executor  no  authority  to  sue  for 
ih**.  personal  estate  of  Us  testator^ 


out  of  tbe  jurisdictioo  of  the  State 
by  which,  they  were  granted.    Id. 

571 
5.  Under  the  statute  of  Ohio,  which 
permits  wills  made  in  other  States, 
concerning  property  in  that  State, 
to  be  proved  and  rf'corded  in  the 
Court  of  the  county  where  the 
property  lies,  it  must  fippear  that 
the  requisitions  of  the  statute  have 
been  pursued,  in  order  to  give  the 
will  the  same  validity  and  effect 
as  if  made  within  the  State.    M 

572 

LIMITATION. 

1.  Where  a  mortgagor  corner  to  ,re- 
decm,  the  Court  of  eqkii^  hiM, 
by  analofiy  to  the  statute  of  Itmi 
tations,  &ed  upon  20  years  as 
the  period,  after  forfeiture,  and 
poss^issioa  taken  by  the  mortgagety 
no  interest  having,  been  paid  in 
the  mean  time,  and  no  circum- 
stances appearing  to  account  for 
the  neglect,  beyond  whicb  a  right 
of  redemption  shall  not  be  favour* 
cd.     Hughee  v.  Bdwa^'def 

489. 497 
2..  Where  the  mortgagee  brings  bis 
bill  of  foreclosure,  the  mor^ag* 
will,  after  tlie  same  length  of 
time,  be  presumed  to  hare  been 
discbaiged,  unless  cuxumstancea 
can  be  shown  to  repel  Che. pre- 
sumption^  as  payment  of  intorest^ 
a  promise  to  pay,  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  mortgagor  that  the 
mortgage  is  still  subsiitii|g)  and 
the  like.    Id.  497, 496 

S.  A  b^mmfidn  purchaser  under  the 
mortgagor,  wiih  actual  notice  of 
the  mortgage,  or  constroctm  no* 
tice  by  meana  of  a  registnr,,€an 
only  protect  himself  In  eqm^  by 
tbe  kpse  of  tune,  under  the  aama 
cirounslances  wbich  wopld  vthfd 
a  protection  to  the  nmt^gafar,  UU 

See  Local  Law,  2.  s.  IS,  19. 
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LOCAL  LAW. 

!•  The  act  of  Pennsylvania,  of  17799 
''for  vesting  the  estates  of  the 
late  proprietaries  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  this  Comroonwealth/'  did 
not  confiscate  lauds  of  the  pro- 
prietaries which  were  within  the 
lines  of  manors;  nor  were  the 
same  confiscated  hy  the  act  of 
178 ly  for  establishing  a. land  of- 
fice.    Kirkv.Smithf  241 

2.  The  statute  of  limit aiions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  l70C>,  is  inapplicable 
to  an  action  of  ejectment,  brought 
to  enforce  the  unpuid  purciiase 
money,  for  lands  of  the  proprie- 
taries within  the  manors,  for  which 
warrants  had  issued.     Id      286 

9.  Nor  is  the  statute  of  limitations  of 
1785}  a  bar  to  sach  an  action* 
Id.  293 

4i  The  Vestry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Alexandria,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Chriit^s  Ckurckf 
is  the  regular  Vestry,  in  succes- 
sion, of  the  parish  of  Fairfax,  and, 
in  connexion  with  the  Minister, 
has  the  care  and  management  of 
all  the  temporalities  of  the  parish 
within  the  scope  of  their  authori- 
ty. A  sale  bv  them  of  the  Churdi 
lands,  with  the  assent  of  the  Min- 
ister, under  the  former  decree  of 
this  Court,  conveys  a  good  title  to 
the  purchaser.  Maton  v.  Mim* 
casierj         .  445.  4.'>4 

5.  The  parishioners  lAve,  individual- 
ly, no  right  or. title  to  the  glebe 

'  lands;  they  are  the  property  of 
the  parish  in  its  aggregate  or  cor- 
porate capacity,  to  be  disposed  of, 
/or  parochial  purposes,  by  the 
Vestry,  who  are  the  legal  agents 
and  representatives  of  the  parish. 
Id  468 

&  Under  the  reserve  contained  in 
the  session  act  of  Virginia,  and 
under  the  acts  of  Coosress  of  Au- 
gust l(Hh,a790,  ch.  Sr.  [xl.l  and 
of  June  9tby  1794,  ch.  238.  jlxii.] 


the  whole  country  ivin^  I 
the  Sciata  and  LittU  Miami  ri' 
trerf,  was  subjected  to  the  m*lita» 
ry  warrants,  to  satisfy  which  the 
reserve  was  made.  Doddridge  v. 
Thtmp9(my  469 

7.  Tlie  territory  lying  between  two 
•rtverf:  is  the  w|^ule  country  from 
their  sources  to  their  mouths;  and 
if  no  branch  of  either  of  them  has 
acquired  the  name,  exclusive  of 
another,  the  main  branch,  to  its 
source,  must  be  considered  as  the 
true  river.     Id.  473 

8»  The  act  of  June  26th,  1812,  ch. 
432.  [cjs.]  to  ascertain  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  tract  reserv* 
ed  for  the  military  warrants,  and 
which  provisionally  designate 
Lwd/oi^s  Hne  as  the  western  boun- 
dary, did  not  invalidate  the  title  to 
land  between  that  line  and  JRo- 
her^9  Hney  acquired  under  a  Vir- 
ginia military  warrant,  previous 
to  the  passage  of  that  act*    Id 

478 

9*  The  land  between  Ludlow's  and 
Robert's  line  was  not  withdrawn 
from  the  terrftory  liable  to  be  sur- 
veyed for  military  warrants,  by 
any  act  of  Congress  passed  before 
the  aet  of  June  26tb,  1812,  ch. 
432.  [cix.]     Id.  480 

10.  The  land  law  of  Virginia,  of  1779, 
makes  a  pre-emption  warrant  su- 
perior to  a  treasury  warrant,  when- 
ever they  interfere  with  each  other, 
unless  the  hdtder  of  the  pre-emp- 
tion warrant  has  forfeited  that  su- 
periority, by  failing  to  enter  his 
warrant  with  the  surveyor  of  the 
county,  within  twelve  months  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  session  at  whidi 
the  land  law  was  enacted;  and  on 
that  period  having  expired,  and 
being  prolonged  by  successive  acts, 
during  which  time  there  was  one 
interval  between  the  expiration  of 
the  law  and  the  act  of  revival,  the 
original  right  of  the  holder  ef  the 
preemption  warrant  wis  pNser- 
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vcciyiioCwithstaDdingthat  interval^ 
the  entry  of  the  holder  of  the  trea- 
sury warmnt  not  having  been 
made  during  the  same  interval. 
Stevens  v.  M^CargOy  502 

11*  A  question^  under  the  registry  acts 
of  Tennessee,  whether  a  junior 
conveyance  registered,  should  take 
preciedence  of  a  prior  unregister- 
ed deed:  Heldy  that  the  registry 
did  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
vest  the  title  against  the  elder 
deed.    Love  v.  Simmtf  515 

12.  By  the  statute  of  limitations  of 
Tennessee,  of  ITQTy  a  possession 
of  seven  years  is  a  protection,  on- 
ly when  held  under  a  grant,  or  un- 
der mesne  conveyances  which  con- 
nect it  with  a  grant.  Walker  v. 
TumeTf  541 

13*  A  Sheriffs  deed,  which  is  void  for 
want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court 
under  whose  juilgment  the  sale 
look  place,  is  not  such  a  convey- 
ance as  that  a  possession  under  it 
will  be  protected  by  the  statute  of 
limitations.     Id.  545 

14.  Secondary  evidence  of  the  con- 
tents of  written  instruments  is  not 
admissible,  when  the  originals  ai^ 
within  the  control  or  custody  of 
the  party :  and  this  rule  of  evi- 
dence is  net  dispensed  with  by  the 
local  statutes  of  Kentucky,  which 
provide  that  no  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  deny  his. signature, 
as  maker  or  assignor  of  a  note,  in 
a  suit  against  him,  unless  he  will 
make  an  affidavit  denying  the  exe- 
cution or  assignment.  These  stap 
lutes  do  not  dispense  with  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  instrument, 
or  of  the  right  of  the  party  to  hold 
itbyassignment,   Seireev.  Dorr, 

558 

15.  Under  the  following  entry,  ^  H.  R. 

enters  2000  acres  in  Kentucky, 
by  virtue  of  a  wairani  for  milita- 
ty  services  performed  by  him  iii 
the  last  war,  in  the  fork  of  ike 


finifork  of  Licking,  running 
VoL-Ei. 
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up  each  fork  tor  quantity  ;*'  it  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  that  at  the 
first  fork  of  Licking,  the  one  fork 
was  known  and  g(  nerally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  south 
fork,  and  the  other  by  the  name 
of  the  main  Lickins,  or  the  Blue 
Lick  fork,  and  /hat  some  miles 
above  this  place  the  ^uih  fork 
again  forked :  Heldj  that  ihe  entry 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  land« 
lying  in  the  first  fork.  Meredif 
V.  Picket^  f 

l6*  In  such  a  case,  the  entry  could  i 
be  explained,  and  the  survey  su) 
ported,  by  oral  testimony.      The 
notoriety  and  names  of  places  ma} 
be  shown  by  such  testimony,  bv 
the  words  of  an  eAtry  are  to  ' 
construe«»  the  Court  as  any 

other  written  instrument.  Id.  575 
17*  The  Hcts  of  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  passed  between  the  years 
1783  and  1789)  invalidate  alien- 
tries,  surveys,  and  grants  of  land 
within  the  Indian  territory,  which 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  territory- 
of  the  Su:te  of  Tennessee.  But 
they  do  not  avoid  elitries  commen- 
cing without  the  Indian  boundaiy, 
and  running  into  it,  so  far  as  re- 
spects that  portion,  of  the  land 
situate  without  their  territory. 
Dd^fortk  V.  Wear  J  ^  67S 

18.  The  act  of  North  Carolina,  of 
1784,  ai|thorizing  the  removii^  of 
warrants  which  had  been  located 
upon  lands  previously  taken  up, 
so  as  to  place  them  upon  vacant 
lands,  did  not  repeal,  by  implies* 
tion,  the  previously  existing  laws, 
which  prohibited  surveys  of  land 
within  the  Indian  boundary.  The 
lands  to  which  such  removals  are 
made,  must  be  lands  previously 
subjected  to  entry  and  survey.  Id. 

See  Construction  of  Statute,  IS, 
14. 
Lex  Loci 
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PAYMENT. 

!•  In  general,  the  debtor  b«f  a  right 
to  make  the  appropriation  of  pay- 
ments ;  if  he  omiu  it,  the  creditor 
may  make  it:  but  neither  parly 
has  a  right  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion after  the  controversy  has 
arisen.  United  Statet  v.  Kirk" 
Patrick^  720. 737 

In  cases  of  long  and  running  ac- 
countsi  where  balances  are  ad- 
justedy  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  rests,  the  law  wiH  apply 
payments  to  extinguish  the  debts, 
according  to  the  priority  of  time. 
Jd.  738 

PLEADING. 

1.  In  a  declaration  tipon  a  promis- 
sory note,  the  omission  of  the 
place  where  it  is  payable  is  fatal. 
Sebree  v.  Dorr,       55«.  56 1 ,  562- 

S-  Where,  by  the  local  law  and  itSHge, 
payment  of  a  iiromisiory  nure  is 
demandable  on  the/o<!r/^  day  of 
grace,  in  order  to  charge  the  en- 
dorser^ the  declaration  against  the 
endorser  must  lay  the  demand  on 
the  foiittht  and  not  on  the  third 
day.  Ramer  v.  Dank  of  Coium' 
biOy  581.594 

S«  QiMere,  Whether  a  declaration,  in 
floch  a  case,no|  averring  the  local 
usage,  would  be  good  upon  de- 
murrer?   Id,  594 

4*  Toadmit  secondary  evidence  of  a 
lost  note,  It  is  not  neci*ssary  that 
there  slHiuld  be  a  count  in  the  de- 
ckiration  as  upon  a  lost  Aote.    Id. 

597 

PRACTICE. 

1.  A  certiorari,  iipon.  a  suggestion  ot 
(i'uuinutioQ  in  the  record,  may  be 


made  by  tlie  clerk,  ana  need  not 
be  made  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Court  below.     Stewart  ▼•  Iifgkf 

526 

2.  Under  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789» 
ch.  20.  s.  22.  the  security  to  be 
taken  from  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
by  the  Judge  signing  a  citation  on 
a  writ  of  error,  must  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  whole  amount  of  the 
judgment,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  such  damages  as  the  ap- 
pellate Court  may  adjudge  for  the 
delay.     Catitii  v.  BrodtCy     55S 

3.  In  ejectment,  an  amendment,  so 
as  to  eiilarge  the  term  laid  in  the 
declaration,  will  be  permitted,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court.  Wal^ 
den  V.  Craigf  576 

4.  But  a  writ  of  error  will  not  lie,  in 
a  case  where  the  Court  below  has 
denied  a  motion  Ibr  this  purpose* 
Id.  578 

5.  The  discharge  of  the  jury  from 
giving  a  verdict  in  a  capital  case. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  pri- 
soner, the  jury  being  unable  tci 
agree,  is  not  a  bar  to  a  subsequent 
trial  for  the  same  offence.  C/nt- 
ted  States  v.  Pere^r,  579 

6.  The  (^ourt  is  invested  with  the 
discretionary  authority  of  dis- 
charf  ing  the  jury  from  giving  any 
verdict,  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
whenever,  in  their  opinion,  th<^re 
is  a  manifest  necessity  for  such 
an  act,  or  the  ends  of  public  jus- 
tice would  otherwise  be  defeated. 
Id.  580 

7*  Under  the  10th  section  of  the  Pa- 
tent Act  of  the  21st  of  February, 
1793,  ch.  II.  upon  granting  a 
rule,  by  ihe  Judge  of  the  District 
Court,  upon  the  |iatentee,  to  show 
cause  why  process  should  not 
issue  to  repeal  the  patent,  the  pa- 
tent is  iiot  repealejol,  defaeto^  by 
making  the  rule  abiwiiite;  but  the 
process  to  be  awarded  is  in  the 
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nature  of  a  KwrefaHak  at  com« 
moD  law,  to  the  patentee  to  shoir 
caose  why  the  patent  should  not 
be  repealed,  with  costs  of  suit; 
and  upon  the  retnm  of  such  pro- 
cess, duly  served,  the  Judge  is  to 
proceed  to  try  the  cause,  upon 
the  pleadings  filed  by  the  parties, 
and  the  issue  joined  thereon.  If 
the  issue  be  an  issue  of  fact,  the 
trial  thereof  is  to  be  by  ajury ;  if 
an  issue  of  law,  by  the  Court,  as 
in  other  cases.  Ex  parte  Wood 
and  BrundagCf  603 

8.  In  such  a  case,  a  record  is  to  be 
made  of  the  proceedings,  antece- 
ilent  to  the  rule  to  show  cause 
why  process  should  not  issue  to 
repeal  the  patent,  and  upon  which 
the  rule  is  founded;    Id.        603 

9*  It  b  not  necessary  that  a  bill  of 
exceptions  should  be  formally 
drawn  and  signed  before  the  trial 
is  at  an  end.  The  exception  may 
be  taken  at  the  trial,  and  noted 
by  the  Court,  and-  may,  after- 
wards, during  the  term,  be  re- 
duced to  form,  and  signed  by  the 
Judge.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is 
signed  nunc  pro  tunCf  and  pur- 
ports, on  iu  face,  to*  be  the  same 
as  if  actually  reduced  to  form,  and 
signed  during  the  trial.  It  would 
be  a  fatal  errorif  it  were  to  appear 
otherwise.  Walton  v.  United 
Statu,  651 

10;  Where  the  writ  of  error  is  dismis- 
sed for  want  of  jurisdiction,  no 
costs  are  allowed.  U^Iver  v. 
Watiks,  650* 

11.  It  is  unnecessary  for  an  Attorney 
or  Solicitor,  who  prosecutes  a  suit 
lor  the  Bank  of  the  United  StaCes, 
or  other  corporation,  to  proddce 
a  warrant  of  attorney  under  the 
corporate  seaL  Os6oni  ▼.  Ban£ 
^  the^  United  Siatei,  738 

12.  Whatererauthmritymaybeneces* 
mry  for  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor 


to  appear  for  a  natural  or 
person,  it  is  not  a  gro- 
versal  for  erroi,in  ^.  appena 
Court,  that  such  authority  do 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  r 
cord.   It  is  a  formal  defect,  whif 
is  cured  by  the  statute  of  jeofa*' 
and  the  32d  secti6n  of  the  J 
ciary  Act  of  1789>  ch.  20. 

See  Admiralty. 

Chance ET,  13, 14, 15, ' 

EviDXNCX. 

Paize,  2. 

PRIZE. 

1.  Case  o(  capture  by  an  armec 

sel,  fitted  out  in  the  ports  ( 
United  States,  in  breach  o. 
neutrality  acts.  Claim  by  a 
leged  bona  Jidei  purchaser 
foreign  port  rejected,  and  res 
tion  decreed  to  the  original  c 
ers.    Tke  Fanny  f 

2.  A  bonm  Jidei  purchaser,  wit: 
notice,  in  such  case,  is  entitle 
be  reimbursed  the  freight  wl 
he  may  have  paid  upon  the  c 
tured  goods;    and  the  innocent 
neutral  carrier  of  such  goods,  the 
same  having  been  transhipped  in 
a  foreign  port,  is  entitled  to  freight 
out  of  the  goods.   -Id.  Sfl 

See  AnuiKAtTT^  87/  38/  89,  40« 

S. 

SURETY. 

1.  The  contract  of  a  surety  is  to  be 
construed  strictly,  and  is  not  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  fair  scope  of 
its  terms.  MiUer  v.  Stewart ,  680 
.2.  Where  a  bond  was  given^  condi* 
tioned  for  the  fiuthful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  De- 
puty Collector  of  direct  taxes  for 


932. 


IN  D  E  X. 


It  certain  townships^  and  t)ie 
'uroent  of  the  appointment^ 
;rred  to  in  the  bond,  was  after- 
warui  altered,  so  as  to  extend  to 
another   township,  without   the 
consent  of  the  sureties :  Hcldjihai 
the  surety  was  'discharged  from 
his  responsibility  for  moneys  suo- 
sequently  collected  by  his  princi- 
al.     Id.  704 

bond,  giren  on  the  4th  of  De- 
aber,  1813,  for  the  faithful  dis- 
arge  of  th^  duties  of  his  office, 
a  Collector  of  direct  taxes  and 
ternal  duties,  appointed  (under 
je  act  of  the  22d  of  July,  1813, 
•.  16.)  by  the  President,  on  the 
Itb  of  November,  1813,  to  hold 
B  office  until  the  end  of  the  next  - 
ession'  of  the  Senate,  and  no  lon- 
^r,  and  subsequently  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
rice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1814,  is 
to  be  restricted  (as  to  the  liability 
i^f  the  sureties)  to  the  duties  and 
obligations  created  by  the  Collec- 
tion Acts  passed  antecedent  to  the 
date  of  the  bond.     United  States 
V.  Kirkptttrickj  720.  730 


under  the  appointment,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
operates  a  revocation  of  the  first 
commission,  issued  under  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President,  which 
was  to  continue  until  the  end  of 
.  the  next  session  of  the  Senate, 
and  no  longer ;  and  the  liability 
of  the  sureties  in  the*  bond  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  duration  of  the 
first  commission.     Id,  734 

5.  In  general,  laches  is  not  imputable 
to  the  government^  and  where 
the  laws  require  quarterly  or 
other  periodical  accounts  and 
settlements,  a  mere  omission  to 
bring  a  suit,  upon  the  neglect  of 
the  officer  or  agent,  to  account, 
will  not  discharge  his  sureties. 
Id.  735 

6.  The  case  ofTftr  People  o. /onsen, 

(9  John.  Rep.  S32.)  distinguish* 
ed ;  and,  so  far  as  it  conflicts  with 
the  present  case,  overruled.    Id. 

757 

T. 

TREATY. 


4.  The  second   commission,  issued        &e  Alien. 
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